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PREFACE   TO   NEW   EDITION  (1899) 

The  favour  with  which  this  book  has  been  received  in 
England  and  in  Greater  Britain  strengthens  the  regret  I 
have  always  felt  at  the  prevalence  of  the  anonymous  sys- 
tem of  literary  criticism  in  countries  where  our  language 
is  six)ken.  My  former  sentiment  was  tbeoreticaLi  and 
haiiQ^  on  the  belief  that  anonymity  has  spoilt  the  growth 
of  a  great  English  school  of  criticism.  My  new  regret  is 
personaU  and  arises  from  the  thought  that  I  shall  never 
know  tlie  names  of  a  hundreil  generous  writers  who,  all 
over  the  Anglo-Saxon  worhl,  have  lavishly  recomi>enHcd 
thr  labour  of  many  yearn. 

In  France,  where  anonymouK  criticism  is  rare,  its  rece{>- 

tion  has  been.no  less  indulgent ;  and  writers  whose  names 

represent  all  shades  of  French  opinion,  have  united  to 

welcome  these  studies  of  their  nation  and  its  insUtutions 

from  a  foreign  hand.     The  French  are  a  sensitive  people 

who  justly  resent  being  lectured   by  strangers,  as  well- 

meaning  Englisli|>en  sometimes  find  out.     BuU  years  of 

rloM*  intimacy  wn!i  them  taught  me  that  if  a  Mprt*igner, 

examining  tlieir  p«)liticul  problems,  shows  the  disposition 

to   look  at  them   from   a   French  standpoint,  his  most 

trencluuit  conclusions  rarely  give  offence.     At  the  same 

time,  his  independence  of  all  {Mirty  creeds  and  systems  in 

the  State  gives  objective  ini|»artiality  to  his  view.     Thus 

is 
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my  work,  essentially  critical  as  it  is,  has  been  received  in 
the  friendliest  spirit  even  by  Frenchmen  whose  cherished 
ideas  it  most  candidly  criticises. 

I  am  especially  sensible  of  the  warm  commendation  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Repablibans  of  the  Liberal  school  attached 
to  the  Parliamentary  tradition.  One  of  their  brilliant 
writers  in  the  Ttmpi  has  well  indicated  the  relations 
of  the  author  with  the  people  of  France: — ^La  nation 
Frangaise  est,  pour  lui,  comme  one  belle  fille  mal  habillee. 
II  Tadmire,  d^autant  plus,  de  rester  admirable.  Et  oha- 
cun  sait  que  les  belles  filles  ne  sout  point  insensibles  k 
cet  hommage."  The  fairest  maiden,  sure  of  her  native 
charms,  would  arm  herself  like  an  avenging  angel  against 
an  admirer  who  wished  to  strip  her  of  her  attire,  if  .she 
thought  it  becoming;  and  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  a 
critic  would  not  protect  his  work  if  his  criticisms  were 
unjustified. 

Kow  meet  thy  late,  incensM  Belinda  cry'd. 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  aide,^ 

might  have  been  the  elegy  of  this  book  had  I  mistaken  the 
mood  of  France.  As  it  is,  after  the  searching  scrutiny 
of  French  writers,  including  many  who  regret  my  con- 
clusions, there  is  nothing  to  alter  in  tliis  revised  edition. 

It  is  with  no  feeling  of  complacency  that  I  mention  this. 
For  the  sake  of  France  I  wish  that  the  course  of  events, 
since  the  first  publication  of  this  book,  had  forced  me  to 
modify  every  page  which  suggests  that  the  Parliamentary 
Republic  is  incurably  afflicted.  But  the  sincerest  apolo- 
gists of  representative  government  at  last  recognise  that, 
after  a  long  trial  of  it,  their  country  is  politically  in  as 

>  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  t.  S7. 
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sad  a  way  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Directory 
was  darkening  the  decline  of  an  old  century  with  anarchy. 
The  elections  of  1898  sent  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  the  most 
turbulent  and  incoherent  Chamber  of  any  that  the  Third 
Republic  lias  produced.  In  its  usurpation  of  judicial  and 
executive  functions  it  has  treated  the  principle  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  powers  after  the  manner  of  a  Convention 
and  not  of  a  Parliament.  With  its  violence  it  has  stifled 
liberty  of  discussion ;  while  on  its  quiet  days  it  has  con- 
tinued a  policy  of  prodigal  finance  which  is  crippling  the 
nation.  At  last  devoted  Parliamentarians,  some  of  them 
taking  their  text  from  this  book,  are  ominously  rivalling 
the  Reactionaries  with  schemes  of  constitutional  revision 
and  cries  for  a  strong  Executive. 

Certain  English  critics,  most  amiable  to  the  author, 
have  told  Iiim  that  his  sympatliy  for  the  French  has  led 
him  astray,  when  he  contrasts  the  virtues  of  a  nation  with 
the  vices  of  its  representatives  and  rulers,  because  ^  every 
|ieople  lias  the  government  it  disserves.*'  The  maxim  is 
of  French  origin  ;  but  for  England  to  apply  it  to  France 
in  her  distress  is  like  a  matron,  prosiierously  married  and 
settled,  telling  a  less  fortunate  sister,  whose  chosen  lord 
and  master  has  turned  out  a  riotous  sfiendthrift  or  an 
unseemly  lunatic,  that  every  woman  has  the  husband  she 
deserves.  Without  pressing  this  analogy,  I  may  say  thai 
American  critics,  some  of  whom  liave  reviewed  this  book 
with  profound  political  scieuce,  luive  not  cited  the  apho- 
rism. I  do  not  know  if  their  silence  on  the  point  is  due 
io  their  national  experienoe ;  but  Englishmen  who  empha- 
aise  it,  seem  to  do  so  not  as  a  scientific  observation,  but 
rather  as  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  our  favourite  professions 
of  faith: — ^^Deua,  gratias  ago  tibi  quia  non  sum  aicut 
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ceteri  hominam,  velut  etiam  hie  Gallus."  This  traditional 
self-righteousness,  which  foreigners  of  all  nations  readily 
impute  to  us,  has  somewhat  marred  the  tone  of  English 
criticism  on  the  last  scandal  which  has  aggravated  the 
malady  of  the  Third  Republic*  In  discussing  the  Drey- 
fus case  we  have  the  right  to  boast  of  our  Habeat  CorpuM 
liberties,  and  of  our  distaste  for  military  rule.  We  have 
no  right  to  assume  an  air  which  insinuates  that  neither 
miscarriage  of  justice  nor  religious  disability  has  been 
known  in  England  within  living  memory. 

In  connection  with  that  case  I  have  often  been  asked 
why  Anti-Semitism  is  not  examined  in  these  pages.  The 
reason  is  that  in  the  original  plan  of  my  work  on  France; 
of  which  this  is  the  first  part,  I  decided  that  Anti-Semitism 
ought  to  take  its  place  among  religious  and  quasi-religious 
questions.  As  my  next  volume  will  deal  with  the  Church 
and  Religion  in  France,  my  studies  on  tliat  complicated 
and  delicate  subject  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  public. 
Meanwhile  I  would  point  out  tliat  the  peculiar  phase 
wliich  Anti-Semitism  has  taken  in  France  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  present  political  anarchy  but  iU  effect.  One 
may  wonder  if  under  an  Imperial  despotism  a  French  sab^' 
ject  would  have  been  condemned  with  procedure  more 
arbitrary  than  that  which  under  the  Parliamentary  Re* 
public  doomed  the  captive  of  tlie  Devil's  Islaiul ;  or  if  an 
untried  prisoner  could  have  been  treated  more  harshly 
by  an  autocrat  than  Colonel  Pic<iuart  has  been  with  tlie 
implied  approval  of  the  representative  Chamber.  •  One 
oan  be  certain  that  under  no  strong  and  healthy  govern* 
fneht,  whatever  its  name,  would  the  life  of  the  nation 
have  been  poisoned  for  years  by  a  passing  scandal  like 
the  Dreyfus  case.     Tliat  affair,  on  which  I  here,  express 
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no  opiniboi  has  envenom.ed  France  for  the  sanie  reason 
that  the  Wilson  exposure,  the  Bo.ulangist  movement,  and 
the  Panama  frauds  successively  demoralised  the  land.  It 
is  for  the  same  reaison  that  a  man  with  au  unsound  consti- 
tution &lls  desperately  ill  if  he  catches  an  ailment  which 
a  robust  body  shakes  off  unharmed,  while  each  new  attack 
is  aggravated  by  the  debility  of  his  ravaged  frame.  Dur- ' 
ing  the  same  i)eriod  military  scandals  have  occurred  in 
(termany  affecting  high  personages,  and  linancial  scan- 
dals have  occurred  in  England  involving  ixiliticians.  In 
neither  case  has  the  %vhole  community  been  agitated,  these 
oonntries  having  stable  governments  which  suit  the  tem- 
perament of  tlie  peojile. 

*  French  Liberals,  in  their  reviews  of  this  book,  recognise 
that  their  nation  is  less  apt  than  the  EngliKh  to  use  rep- 
resentative institutions;  but  some  of  them  suggest  with 
that  self-depreciation  which  is  the  scourge  of  the  French 
under  the  Third  Kepuiilic,  that  France  in  accordingly 
inferior  to  England.  This  suiienitition  I  tried  to  lay  bare 
in  these  pages ;  for  it  is  as  rampant  to-day  hs  when  Hurke, 
scanning  Uie  Revolution,  coupled,  in  the  same  unreasoning 
category,  the  new  fanatics  of  popular  government  with 
Uie  old  fanatics  of  royal  prerogative.  Aptitude  to  work 
well  the  purely  artificial  delegation  of  sovereignty  called 
parliamentary  government  is  a  quality  which  becomes 
admirable  or  advantageouH  only  under  sfiecial  circum- 
stam-CK.  It  is  not  a  virtue  the  sbNence  of  which  de- 
grades a  |ieople«  as  the  French  nmy  Net*  if  they  look 
across  the  Vosges.  Germany,  in  its  unitetl  Empire  and 
in  its  component  parta,  has  a  political  system  of  which 
any  schocd-boy  in  I^puta  could  demons  rate  the  vices, 
^ooe  the  less,  it  has  pushed  past  France  U>  Uie  front 
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rank  of  nations  in  the  very  years  of  peace  in  which 
the  French  have  enjoyed  free  play  for  parliamentary 
experiments. 

The  greatness  or  superiority  of  a  nation  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  theoretical  principles  of  its  constitution,  or  we 
should  hail  Uruguay  and  Venezuela  as  patterns  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  human  race.  It  depends  on  the  effective 
sum  of  the  qualities  of  its  people.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment beneficially  affects  the  greatness  of  a  nation  only 
in  so  far  as  it  gives  the  people  scope  to  exercise  and  to 
develop  its  best  qualities  ;  and  the  parliamentary  regime 
obscures  and  cripples  the  finer  qualities  of  the  French. 
Moreover,  a  representative  system  must  be  vicious  unless 
it  represents  the  average  elements  of  excellence  in  the 
state.  The  English  Parliament  exhibits  the  merits  and 
not  the  defects  of  our  nation.  A  foreigner,  who  wished 
to  appraise  the  solid  qualities  of  the  British  people,  would 
not  go  far  astray  if  he  drew  his  conclusions  from  what  he 
witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  no  longer  the 
legendary  envy  of  Europe.  The  decay  of  party  organisa- 
tion, its  vital  organ,  suggests  that  it  has  passed  its  prime, 
and  that  the  epitaph  which  posterity  may  write  on  the 
tomb  of  Mr.  Gladstone  perhaps  will  be :  **  The  last  great 
Parliamentarian,  he  destroyed  the  Parliamentary  system.** 
Yet,  on  its  wane,  our  Lower  House  remains  a  businesslike 
and  ter>'iceable  body,  usually  respectful  of  authority  and 
tradition,  and  reflecting  the  general  temper  of  the  people. 

A  similar  stranger  in  the  Cliambcr  of  Deputies  would 
be  unwise  so  to  judge  the  French  nation  from  its  repre- 
sentatives. Riotous,  wasteful,  disorderly,  delirious,  futile, 
ill-mannered  and  incoherent  are  epithets  applied  by  the 
parliamentarian  Journal  de$  D4bat9  to  the  legislators  in 
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the  last  Parliament  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Peaceable, 
thrifty,  orderly,  sober,  industrious,  polite  and  methodical 
artf  epithets  which  justly  describe  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  whom  those  Deputies  represent.  The  French 
are  not  exempt  from  human  failings,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  mass  of  the  people  exercise  virtues  in  their  daily  life 
which  are  less  cultivated  in  England.  Intemperance, 
thriftlessness,  and  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  poor  in 
our  cities  are  stains  on  English  civilisation  which  have 
little  counterpart  in  France,  —  though  insobriety  has 
increased  in  Uie  Republic  in  the  period  wherein  the 
publicans  have  become  the  Grand  Electors  of  urban  con- 
stitoencies.  Parliamentary  proceedings  at  Westminster 
naoally  give  no  sign  that  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  pic- 
tore  of  national  prosperity  with  which  we  daule  the 
worid ;  while  most  often  the  debates  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber totally  disguise  the  existence  of  goodness  and  decency 
in  the  land.  It  is  clear  that  the  term  ^  representative  ** 
has  two  distinct  meanings  when  ajiplied  to  government  in 
England  and  in  France.  I  therefore  submit  that  I  was 
not  wrong  in  contrasting  the  virtues  of  the  French  {leople 
with  the  defects  of  their  parliamentary  iiuititutioiis. 

To  those  who  know  the  two  nations,  and  wlio  are  free 
from  superstitious  dogma,  it  is  thus  manifest  tluit  the 
inability  of  the  French  to  enjoy  parliamentar}'  institu- 
lions  does  not  mark  them  as  inferior  to  the  English. 
Their  inferiority  comes  from  their  adliereuce  to  a  regime 
which  disagrees  with  them.  They  will  sink  lower  and 
lower  from  the  high  place  among  nations  to  which  their 
qualities  entitle  them,  unless,  like  their  pattern  England 
and  their  patron  Kussia,  they  get  a  guvernmeut  to  suit 
their  national  character.     France  may  first  have  to  pass 
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through  a  troublous  stage,  for  there  is  no  clear  alternative 
before  her.  To  hail  as  a  saviour  the  wearer  of  a  cocked- 
hat  or  the  bearer  of  a  dynastic  name  will  only  change  toe 
sort  of  anarchy  for  another,  unless  the  casual  hero  has 
that  rare  capacity  which  occasion  sometimes  reveals  and 
develops. 

It  has  been  my  practice  for  some  time,  to  read  the  let* 
ters  of  Napoleon  day  by  day,  on  the  dates  corresponding 
to  those  when  they  were  written  a  century  ago.  They 
form  a  breviary,  the  daily  meditation  of  which  is  instruc- 
tive in  these  perplexing  times.  The  regular  series  begins 
when  General  Bonaparte  became  chief  of  the  Army  of 
Italy  in  1795,  and  in  1799  at  the  ag^  of  twenty-nine  he 
vras  in  command  of  the  expedition  in  the  Orient.  It  is 
no  mere  collection  of  despatches  interesting  only  to  the 
military  student.  The  psychology  of  the  reconstruction 
of  France  is  revealed  in  this  correspondence.  No  matter 
where  he  is,  camping  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  marching 
through  the  defHes  of  Carinthia,  waiting  for  the  Mame- 
lukes on  the  Nile,  the  mar\'ellous  mind  of  the  Corsican 
is  solving  not  merely  problems  of  strategy,  of  diplomacy, 
of  commissariat  and  of  promotion.  It  is  watching  the 
events  in  France,  it  is  studying  the  human  race,  it  is 
learning  the  needs  of  disorganised  Europe.  Religion, 
taxation,  laws,  commerce,  education,  administration,  are 
all  passed  in  minute  review;  and  these  concise  letters, 
written  bv  a  soldier  between  two  battles  or  on  the  eve  of 

« 

signing  a  treaty,  contain  the  germs  of  the  Concordat,  the 
Codes  and  the  administrative  system,  on  which  France 
relies  to-day  for  her  orderly  governance. 

If  I  speak  here  of  the  training  wliich  Napoleon  imposed 
on  himself  before  he  came  forward  to  end  the  anarchy 
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of  1799,  it  iA  as  a  warning  to  those  who,  in  increasing 
numbers,  hope  for  a  repetition  of  the  Coup  d*£tat  of 
Brumaire  to  restore  the  health  of  France.  General  Bou- 
langer  was  taunted  for  being  a  **  Bonaparte  without  his 
Areola  and  his  Rivoli '' ;  but  it  was  not  the  lack  of  victo- 
ries  which  shattered  that  wax-work  Cesar.  He  could  not 
have  been  more  acclaimed  tlian  he  was  if  he  had  won  back 
Alsace  and  Lorraine;  —  but  he  had  neither  the  educa- 
tion nor  the  character  of  a  ruler  of  men.  A  popular 
General  or  a  Prince  of  historic  name,  summoned  to  sweep 
away  the  Parliamentary  Republic  would  not  stay  twelve 
months  at  the  head  of  affairs  unless  his  native  gifts,  dis- 
ciplined by  training,  enabled  him  to  display  administrative 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  When  the  new  saviour  of 
France  appears  —  and  it  is  not  evident  that  the  death  of 
M.  Faure  has  reveale<l  him — his  task  will  be  less  gigan- 
tic than  that  of  Na]K)leon  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  the 
machinery  of  aut<K*mtic  government  constructed  by  the 
£m|ieror  remains.  Hut  it  will  lie  harder  than  that  which 
I»uis  Bona|Mirte  |)erfonned  in  the  middle  of  this  century. 
The  lawj'em  and  journalists  who  for.  twenty  years  have 
made  ministerial  instability  a  science,  are  rougher  and 
more  artful  tlian  the  resfiectable  followers  of  Guizot  and 
of  Lamartine  with  whom  the  Prince-President  had  to 
deal.  Tlie  destnu-tive  adroitness  with  wliicli  they  have 
despatched  one  another  would  make  sliort  work  of  an 
iiicom{iet«*nt  autocrat. 

Such  conjeotures  trtMich  U|K>n  the  field  of  |iolitical  pre- 
diction*  which  is  beyond  my  competence,  though  I  have  a 
liking  for  Messianic  prophecy  which  takes  one  beyond  the 
{lesBtraist  horixims  of  modem  Neers.  When  I  was  in  Eng- 
land last  year  I  had  a  convenuition  with  an  eminent  Tory 
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Statesman  whose  knowledge  of  European  politics  is  un-  ^ 
equalled,  and  he  told  me  that  the  state  of  things  in 
France  described  in  this  book  was  soon  to  be  the  fate  of 
other  countries,  as  in  the  next  century  Europe  would 
be  ^a  collection  of  wire-pulling  Republics.'*  A  major 
prophet  may  not  be  interrogated  like  a  wayside  oracle, 
so  I  forebore  to  ask  if  the  foreboding  applied  to  England. 
But  whatever  the  English  people  are  destined  to  do  with 
their  island  kingdom,  coming  events  in  France  will  per- 
haps delay  for  a  season  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
Continental  portion  of  the  prophecy. 


EAfTim  Btb,  1S99. 


PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST  EDITION  OF  1898 

I  TAKE  this  opportunity  of  rendering  my  thanks  to  the 
many  French  people  of  all  classes  and  of  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion who  for  more  than  seven  years  have  in  manifold  ways 
helped  me  in  my  work.  Some  of  them  are  mentioned 
incidentally  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  name  all  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
ideas,  for  facilities  in  pursuing  my  studies,  and  for  innu- 
merable kind  offices.  I  have  to  offer  my  special  g^titude 
to  three  distinguished  Frenchmen  who*,  between  thera« 
have  found  time  to  read  nearly  all  the  proofs  of  tliese 
volumes  :  —  M.  Paul  l^roy-Iieuulieu,  the  eminent  Econo- 
mist and  Member  of  the  Institute ;  M.  Richard  Wad- 
dington.  Senator  of  the  Seine  Inferieure^  the  accomplisbed 
historian  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  whom  we  can  partly 
claim,  as  not  only  was  he  educated  at  Rugby  like  his 
lamented  brother,  whom  we  all  knew  at  Albert  Gate,  but 
he  was  also  an  officer  of  our  Ko%-al  Horse  Artillerv ;  and 
M.  Camille  Barere,  French  .Vnilmssador  at  Berne,  who  is 
equally  familiar  with  our  Un^uage.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  tbcise  high  authorities  are  not  responsible  for 
any  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  book,  as  on  impor- 
tant matters  of  public  |K>licy  they  differ  from  one  another. 
Their  verification  of  facts  and  tlieir  gi'neral  criticisms 
have,  however,  been  of  tlie  highest  value. 
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The  capital  subject  of  these  volumes  is  Political  France 
after  a  Century  of  Revolntion.  The  plan  of  the  work 
needs  little  -explanation.  The  Introductory  Chapter  is 
not  an  essential  part  of  it,  but  it  may  be  of  utility,  as  it 
contains  a  description  of  the  influences  encountered  by 
a  student  of  public  questions  in  France.  The  relations 
of  the  great  Revolution  with  modem  France  arer  tHen 
examined,  and  this  gives  an  opportunity  of  a  view  of 
certain  phases  of  French  life  which  would  otherwise  be 
neglected  in  a  political  treatise.  The  Executive  and 
Legislative  Powers  are  the  special  matters  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  remainder  of  the  worka  Their  operation 
under  the  regime  which  has  subsbted  in  France  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  leads  to  the 
study  of  various  conceptions  which  the  French  have  had, 
during  a  hundred  years  of  political  experiment,  of  the 
functions  of  a  Chief  of  the  State  and  of  Parliamentary 
Institutions.  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  apologise  for 
having  trcited  those  important  subjects  in  minute  detail. 

In  til  is  swift  age  of  handbooks  two  volumes  may  seem 
a  Vdender  result  of  seven  years*  uninterrupted  labour ; 
hut  those  who  have  seriously  studied  problems  of  govern- ' 
ment  will  recognise  that  the  time  which  has  been  devoted 
to  the  questions  dealt  with  here  is  not  excessive.  Mora* 
over,  I  may  say  that  with  half  the  labour  expended  on 
these  pages  I  could  have  produced  three  or  four  years 
ago,  three  or  four  volumes  exsniining  much  less  thoroughly 
the  same  subjects.  During  the  final  stages  of  my  work 
I  have  often  realised  the  profound  wisdom  of  Pascal's 
famous  ending  of  his  sixteenth  Lettre  Provinciale:  *^Jt 
UH\  fait  cellc-ci  plus  longue  que  parce  que  je  n*ai  pas  en 
lo  loisir  de  la  faire  plus  courte." 
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To  properly  understand  the  relations  of  modern  France 
with  the  Revolution,  and  the  working  of  its  political  insti- 
tutions, it  has  been  necessary  to  study  with  attentive  care 
a  number  of  subjects  referred  to  only  incidentally  in  these 
volumes.  It,  however,  seemed  better  to  confine  the  actual 
scope  of  this  work  to  the  two  themes  mentioned  above 
than  to  add  a  third  volume  on  the  jurisdictions  of  the  great 
interior  departments  of  the  State,  whicli  in  France  sur- 
vive revolutions  and  changes  of  regime.  It  would  needs 
have  been  a  fragmentary  and  inexliaustive  supplement  to 
a  work  which  I  have  striven  to  make  ait  complete  as 
possible  ;  but  I  have  planned  another  to  deal  with  the 
Centralised  Administration,  the  Church  and  Education, 
the  Judicial  and  Fiscal  Systems,  as  well  as  with  questions 
relating  to  Capital  and  Labour,  to  the  Colonies  and  to 
the  Army. 

^Diligence  and  accuracy,*' fui id  a  great  master  of  our 
language,  ^are  the  onl}*  merits  which  an  liiMtorical  writer 
can  ascrilie  to  himself/*  My  cxitcricncc  is  that  an  author 
may  with  greater  confidemH;  vouch  for  his  diligence  than 
for  his  accuracy,  even  though  ho  tn*at  not  of  the  dim  ag» 
of  which  Gibbon  wrote,  but  of  events  in  the  lifetime  of 
men  he  has  seen  or  of  contemiMirary  laws  and  practices. 
The  most  scrupulous  care  does  ncit  assure  perfect  immu- 
nity fnmi  error,  as  I  found  out  in  the  attentive  revision 
to  which  these  volumes  Iiave  l)een  hubmitte<I.  There  was 
a  |»oint  of  electoral  jurisprudence  on  which  the  text-ltooks 
were  olmcurt*,  and  though  not  of  international  im|M»rtance, 
it  18  interesting  to  students  of  c«>ni|Kirative  proce<ture  ;  so 
I  wmte  to  a  Deputy  who  is  a  parliamentar}*  authority  to 
clear  it  u|k  and  incoriM>nited  his  answer  in  my  text. 
I^ten  being  invite<l  by  the  cxiierienciHl  and   intelligent 
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Mayor  of  a  village  to  be  present  at  a  poll  over  which  he 
presided,  I  repeated  the  question  to  him,  and  he  gave  a 
completely  different  reply.  Finally,  I  referred  it  to  a 
Senator,  and  he  demonstrated  so  clearly  that  both  the 
Deputy  and  the  Mayor  were  wrong,  tliat  I  adopted  his 
version.  The  incident  shows  that  neither  &miliarity 
with  a  country  nor  assiduous  care,  nor  the  kindly  help 
of  its  best-informed  inhabitants,  can  insure  infallilulity. 
I  hope,  however,  that  errors  of  fact  are  not  frequent  in 
this  work  ;  and  should  any  have  survived  its  vigilant 
emendation  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  if  readers  or 
critics  will  point  them  out  to  me. 
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A  Tablb  op  Somb  op  the  Morb  Impobtakt  Datbs 
IK  THB  History  op  France  sikcb  thb  French 
Rbvolution 


1780  Opening  of  th«  SUt6»-G«neral  At  Versailles,  Maj  5. 

The  Third  Estate  resoWes  itself  into  a  Natiokal  Assembly, 

June  17. 
Fall  of  the  BasUUe,  July  14. 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  August  20. 

1700  Division  of  France  into  Departments,  January  15. 
Suppression  of  titles  of  nobility  And  all  hooormry  distiaetioiis, 

June  19. 
Federation  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  14.    - 

1701  Death  of  Mirabeau«  April  4. 

The  flight  to  Varennes  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family.  June  2a 
The  King  aooepis  the  Constitution  of  1791,  September  IS. 
First  meeting  of  LsoiSLATiTr  A shembly,  October  1. 

1702  Sack  of  the  Tuileries,  August  10. 

Massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Ftiris,  September  2  and  3. 
First  meeting  of  Cox%*sifTi02f :  Rattle  of  Valmy,  September  20. 
AaoLiTioir  or  mm  MoirAncnr :  Commencement  of  Republican 
Era,  September  21. 
170a  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  Jannary  21. 
Beginning  of  Vendean  War. 
FaU  of  the  Giroodins,  May  81. 
Rerolutionary  Calendar  came  into  use  September  22. 
Execution  of  Marie  Antoinette,  October  16. 
Bonaparte  at  the  Siege  of  Toulnn.  December  19. 

1794  The  Reign  of  Terror  may  he  cotmiderpd  to  hare  lasted  from  the 

arrest  of  the  Girondins  in  October,  179.T  to  the  fall  of  Bobes- 
pierre  (9  Thermidor,  An  11.),  July  ?7,  1794. 

1795  Sopprsssion  of  the  Rerolntiooary  Tribunal. 
Death  of  Louis  XVII.  at  the  T«>mplr.  June  12. 
Constitution  of  An  III.  adopted,  AuguM  22. 
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Ratification  of  Concordat,  and  organisation  of  Public  Education. 
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18(K)  Rupture  of  the  peace  with  England. 

1804  Assassination  of  the  Due  d'Enghieu,  March  21. 
Proclamation  of  Empire,  May  18. 
Publication  of  Civil  Code. 
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INTRODUCTION 
I 

A  WRITER  who  undertakes  the  study  of  the  iustitu- 
Uons  and  tendencies  of  a  nation  not  his  own,  and  espe- 
cially an  Englishman  who  thus  turns  his  attention  to 
France,    lias   before    him    two    gi*eat    masterpieces,    the 
methods  of  which  it  behooves  him  to  observe.    The  one  is 
the  journal  of  an  English  traveller  in  France:  the  other 
is  the  treatise  of  a  French  philosopher  on  an  English- 
speaking  community.     Tliough  a  centuiy  lias  passed  since 
Arthur  Voung  published  the  ix^conl  of  his  rides  through 
France  on  the  eve  of  the  Kevulution,  it  retains  all  its 
frei^liness:  and  if  he  is  now  only  read  with  curiosity  by 
his  countr}niien,    the    French    regiirtl    him  as  a  classic 
autliority  on  tlie  outward  a8i)ect  of  their  land  in  the  last 
days  of  the  old  regime.     Tocqueville*s  work  on  the  new 
Democracy  of  America  which  sixty  yean  ago  attracted 
the  notice  of  thinkera  of  all  nations  has  little  in  common 
with  that  of  tlie  Suffolk  squire,  who  liad  no  pretension 
to  abstract  science.     Arthur  Youn^   notes   incidentally 
day  by  day  his  inipn*ssions  on  the  iM»ndition  of  the  in^ople 
and  tlie  {lolitical  movement   iniiiiinent  among   them  in 
a  minute  inquiry  into  the  state  of  French  agriculture, 
while   Tocquevillc   sets   himself   the   deliberate   task  of 
remarking  the  phenomena  arising  out  of  tlie  democratic 
TuL.  I  1  m 
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expansion  of  the  ^Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Each  undertook 
his  inquest  at  a  momentous  stage  of  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  The  Travels  in  France  were  completed 
under  a  regime  eight  hundred  years  old,  just  before  the 
great  upheaval,  which,  in  destroying  it,  convulsed  the 
world.  Tocqueville  crossed  the  Atlantic  also  on  the  eve 
of  a  revolution,  leds  resounding,  but  of  more  permanent 
and  wide-spread  effect  than  that  of  1789.  Many  of  the 
actors  in  that  stupendous  drama  survived  in  France,  and 
in  America  he  saw  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  It  was  the  roseate  morning  of  the 
Orleanist  dispensation.  The  French  bourgeoisie  which 
had  led  the  revolt  against  the  ancient  bondage,  had,  after 
forty  years'  wandering  in  a  series  of  wildernesses,  entered 
the  promised  land  of  statutory  monarchy  and  of  middle- 
class  domination:  while  to  complete  its  complacent  joy, 
England,  its  constitutional  pattern,  in  whose  history  it 
had  found  far-fetched  revolutionar}'  antitj'pes,  now  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  France,  and  1832,  which  endowed  the 
British  middle-oliusses  with  political  {>ower,  was  the  echo 
of  the  glorious  Days  of  July.  But  though  it  was  the 
perio<l  of  the  century  when  the  tradition  of  the  French 
devolution  was  most  in  favour,  its  results  had  produced 
disillusion  in  the  minds  of  philosophers  who  had  the 
power  of  detachiug  themselves  from  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  theories  and  for  doctrines.  The  nightmare  of 
the  Terror  wiis  the  starting-i)oint  of  the  memories  of  all 
the  eld<»rs  of  that  generation,  and  those  who  were  bom 
after  the  reign  of  the  Jacobins  had  seen  with  their  young 
eyes  the  other  tangible  results  of  the  Revolution:  —  the 
n»eonst ruction  of  France  by  the  agency  of  military  dee- 
])otism;  the  deliver}*  of  the  autocratic  fabric  by  foreign 
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conquerors  to  the  heir  of  divine  riglit,  reinstated  to  deck 
it  as  a  constitutional  figure-head  of  the  English  model; 
the  clerical  reaction  which  called  forth  the  parliamentary* 
Monarchy  of  the  middle-classes.  Hence  ohservers  like 
Tocqueville,  sceptical  of  the  finality  of  any  successive 
phase  of  the  Revolution,  turned  with  hope  to  the  Western 
Continent  and  its  new  civilisation  untmmnielled  by  a 
past. 

Just  as  the  English  squire  riding  thixiugh  F'rance 
eould  not  in  his  foi-ecast  of  the  coming  stunn  uutici{)ttte 
that  its  lasting  result  would  be  a  solid  construction  of 
centralised  government  raised  by  a  too  victorious  soldier, 
•o  the  French  philosopher  returned  from  America  con- 
Tinced  that  he  liad  seen  the  land  where  the  social  revolu- 
tion was  so  simple  and  uncomplicated  that  it  had  nearly 
attained  its  limits.  A  few  years  later  tlie  application  of 
•team-|K>wer  and  electricity  was  so  to  tninKform  the  con* 
ditions  of  life  on  that  continent,  that  mpid  means  of 
oonununication  and  consequent  comnit*ivial  development 
produced  a  social  revolution  greater  than  that  which  in 
the  Old  World  followed  tlie  fall  of  the  Bastille  and  the 
abolition  of  privilege.  We  who  stand  at  the  close  of  the 
century  which  has  seen  the  reconstruction  of  France  by 
Napoleon,  and  the  more  momentous  changes  wrought 
all  over  the  globe  by  scientific  inventions,  which  liave 
deprived  Euro|M!  of  its  uncontested  supremacy  as  the 
centre  4>f  civiliNation,  and  whii  h  in  i^nununitics,  old  and 
young,  luive  mintMl  new  scicial  questions  ami  altered  the 
aspect  of  tlie  eternal  struggle  between  rich  and  |ioor:  we 
whose  calendars  will  soim  mark  the  la^t  stage  of  the 
•ccood  millenar}'  {leriod  of  tlie  Clirintian  era  may  prob* 
ably   witness    uncx{Hrcted    phenomena   which   will    even 
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more  XM>mpletely  upset  the  calculations  of  philosophic 
observers. 

•  Such  considerations  ought  not  to  discourage  the 
student  of  human  institutions  from  minutely  analysing 
the  systems  of  government  or  the  political  and  social 
tendencies  of  his  time ;  but  they  should  deter  him  from 
the  facile  pastime  of  prophecy  which  has  allured  the 
most  cautious  of  philosophers.  No  modem  publicist  is 
more  lucid  than  Tocqueville,  or  more  suggestive  in  ideas 
regarding  the  development  of  mankind:  yet  when  he 
descends  from  the  vantage  ground  whence  he  made  his 
accurate  and  sagacious  observations  he  goes  as  far  astray 
in  his  predictions  as  any  empiric  watching  the  human 
movement  from  an  arm-chair.  Indeed  he  recognises  the 
futility  of  forecast:  ^^Dans  le  tableau  de  Tavenir  le 
hasard  forme  tou jours  comme  le  point  obscur  oh,  Vcdil- 
de  rintelligence  ne  saurait  p^n^trer.*'^ 

The  pages  of  Tocqueville  display  the  attractiveness  of 
generalisation,  a  method  which  was  perhaps  inevitable 
in  treating  of  a  young  democracy  without  a  past.  But 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  a  writer  who  used  it  in  a 
treatise  on  France,  the  last  country  in  the  world  about' 
which  it  is  possible  to  generalise.  The  ignoring  of  this 
truth  by  the  men  of  the  Revolution  was  a  leading  causa 
of  tlie  anarchy  and  horror  after  1789.  None  were  ever 
more  eloquent  in  generalities  than  the  Jacobins  of  the 
revolutionary  assemblies.  Superficially  equipped  with 
the  theories  of  Rousseau,  they  evolved  from  them  general 
principles  which  unhappily  they  were  in  a  position  to 
apply  to  the  government  of  France.  We  all  know  what 
the  result  was,  and  how  the  ruin  thus  consummated  had 

^  DkmocratU  en  AmSriguf,  toI.  ii.  c.  10. 
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to  be  repaired  by  the  hands  of  the  greatest  master  of 
detail  the  world  lias  ever  seen.  Napoleon  had  the  impar* 
Ual  eye  of  an  alien  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  evil ;  but 
Voltaire,  who  knew  his  oountrymen  as  well  as  their 
Conican  protector  came  to  know  them,  had  said  that  in 
every  section  of  the  nation,  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
were  found  side  by  side  all  the  contradictions  and  incom- 
patibilities possible  to  imagine.^ 

The  treatise  of  Tocqueville,  moreover,  would  be  more 
instructive  if  his  illustrations  were  less  fragmentary,  and 
if  he  dissimulated  less  the  particulars  whereon  he  bases 
his  conclusions,  which  sometimes  have  the  air  of  the 
dogmatisms  of  a  moralist  instead  of  being  the  reflections 
of  a  diligent  traveller.  The  completely  contrary  method 
of  Arthur  Young  has  great  merits.  He,  however,  had 
the  happy  chance  of  keeping  his  roving  diary  at  one  of 
the  most  interesting  crises  of  human  history,  and  a  cen- 
tury later  a  daily  record  of  life  in  France  could,  at  its 
best,  only  furnish  a  collection  of  unarranged  material  for 
future  students.  An  admirable  example  of  work  of  this 
class  is  a  posthumous  volume  of  M.  Taine,  his  CartuU 
<fs  V9^ag€y  consisting  of  notes  made  in  the  French  prov- 
inces, when  under  the  Second  Empire  he  was  an  itinerant 
examiner  of  candidates  for  St.  Cyr.  His  more  finished 
JWm  9ur  VAngUterr€^  and  his  Voyage  en  luUio^  show 
what  excellent  literature  can  thus  be  produced  by  a 
manU'r-Iiand ;  but  this  was  mere  Iioli<lav  divention  com* 
pared  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  of  which  the  chief 
feature  is  the  methodical  classification  of  the  results  of 
his  research  and  experience. 

These  worthy  examples  of  diligence  and  observation 
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aid  in  projecting  his  plans  the  writer  who  has  undertaken 
the  examination  of  the  problems  of  government  and  other 
cognate  questions  in  a  nation  which  is  the  meet  complex 
product  of  civilisation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  While 
discarding  the  method  adopted  by  Arthur  Toung,  the 
drawbacks  of  which  he  modestly  sets  forth  in  the  first 
pages  of  his  journal,  as  I  have  been  led  to  give  exclu^ 
sively  to  this  work  a  number  of  years,  which  few,  even 
of  those  who  could  spare  them,  would  care  to  devote  to 
the  consideration  of  a  foreign  country,  I  venture  briefly 
to  relate  how  they  have  been  occupied. 

n 

I  came  to  France  in  May,  1890,  and  wrote  the  last 
lines  of  these  volumes  more  than  seven  years  later,  hav- 
ing in  the  inten^al  not  spent  seven  weeks  away  from 
French  soil,  as  I  had  soon  perceived  that  uninterrupted 
residence  in  the  hmd  was  the  only  means  of  accomplish- 
ing my  self-iniiK)se(l  task.  In  bygone  days  the  French 
provinces  had  often  attracted  my  steps, —  not  only  haunts 
of  tourists,  such  as  Normandy,  Touraine,  and  Provence, 
but  less  familiar  ground,  from  the  industrial  region  of 
the  North-East,  witere  the  factory  smoke  of  Sedan  has 
not  yet  obscured  the  traces  of  the  fumes  of  battle,  to 
Poitiers  and  Angouleme  in  the  West,  where  in  the 
vineviirds  far  fnmi  the  frontier  the  pliylloxera  is  more 
dreaded  than  the  ravages  of  human  invaders.  Thus 
when  the  idea  of  writing  a  work  on  France  brought  me 
to  live  in  Paris,  I  went  there  not  quite  as  a  stranger. 
In  the  first  months  I  made  or  renewed  acquaintance  with 
many  Parisians  of  varicnis  ty{>es  and  schools  of  thouglit^ 
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including  M.  Renan,  M.  Taine,  Comte  Albert  de  Mun, 
Mgr.  Freppel,  and  M.  Clemenceau.  A  sad  thought  over- 
shadows the  memory  of  that  pleasant  summer.  Three  of 
the  five  names  I  have  just  written  are  no  longer  those  of 
living  men ;  and  in  the  ranks  of  all  whom  I  have  known 
during  my  sojourn  in  France  death  has  made  ruthless 
havoc  Cardinal  Manning,  without  whose  a£fectionate 
interest  my  knowledge  of  certain  phases  of  French  life 
would  have  been  less  intimate,  said  of  the  projected 
work,  ^It  is  like  writing  tlie  history  of  a  kaleidosco{>e/* 
and  the  words  have  had  a  meaning  not  intended  by  the 
venerable  Cardinal^  who  himself  has  submitted  to  the 
kaleidoscopic  power  which  changes  the  aspect  of  human 
society  without  reference  to  the  vicissitudes  of  govern- 
ment or  the  mobility  of  national  temperament. 

One  who  has  thus  diiiap|>eared  of  those  whom  I  saw 
in  my  early  days  in  France  was  the  British  Amljassador 
to  the  Republic.  Ixircl  Lytton  had,  in  that  caiHicity, 
scime  injustice  done  to  his  remarkable  talents,  coming 
as  be  did  to  the  Embassy  in  Paris  between  two  of  tlio 
most  distinguished  envoys  ever  lodged  in  the  hdtel  of 
Paoline  Borgbese.  His  pre<IeceKsor,  l#ord  Lyons,  was 
the  ablest  professional  di|iloniati»t  of  his  time  in  the 
English  service,  and  his  successor,  ]x>rd  Dufferin,  a 
politician  by  training,  has  taken  into  retirement  the 
fame  of  the  mont  brilliant  representative  the  Queen 
has  had  beyond  tlie  seas  during  her  long  n-i^n.  I^cml 
LyttOQ  bad,  however,  a  quality  precious  in  an  ambas- 
sador to  Fimnoe,  possesHed  by  neitlier  <if  those  eminent 
men,  and  rarely  found  in  any  countr}'man  of  oum. 
In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  known  tlie  four  or 
five   Englishmen   reputed   to  Iiave   had   the   oompletest 
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acquaintance  with  Fltmce  and  its  people,  but  the  faculty 
possessed  by  each  of  them  was  akin  to  the  knowledge 
which  an  attentiye  doctor  lias  of  a  patient.  With  skill, 
often  painstaking  and  accurate,  they  diagnosed  the 
French ;  but  not  one  6f  them  had  that  sympathy,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Latin  races  use  the  term,  cherished 
by  Lord  Lytton  for  the  men  and  women  of  France. 
During  his  mission  in  Paris  it  happened  that  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London  was  M.  Waddington,  who,  for 
different  reasons,  had  an  analogous  gift  of  understand- 
ing the  springs  of  English  action.  Both  diplomatists 
were  of  undeviating  loyalty  to  the  lands  of  their  alle- 
giance, but  each  had  the  inestimable  capacity  of  dis- 
cerning the  point  of  view  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  treat.  If  modem  ambassadors  held  in  their  hands 
the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  it  might  promote  the  calm 
of  Europe  could  we  always  install  in  the  Faubouig  St. 
Honor^  a  Parisian-minded  Briton,  while  Albert  Gate 
was  tenanted  by  an  English  public-schoolman  who  had 
rowed  in  a  University  race. 

My  first  provincial  voyage  iVStudes  I  will  describe  with 
some  detail  to  show  how  I  made  it  my  aim  from  the  first 
to  see  people  of  every  calling  and  of  every  class  of  the 
community,  without  distinction  of  party.  It  was  a 
happy  experience.  When  wayfaring  in  France  as  a 
tourist  the  towers  of  a  chfiteau  seen  among  the  woods 
from  the  roadside,  or  a  prefecture  standing  in  its  jmrk 
in  a  countr)'  town,  or  tlie  modest  home  of  a  rural  priest 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  church,  had  always  tilled  me 
with  wondering  desire  to  know  what  manner  of  i)eopIe 
dwelt  within  those  walls;  ho  having  read  and  imagined 
much  about  the  lives  they  led,  it  would  not  have  been 
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surprUing  if  some  disillusion  had  followed  my  first  entry 
into  this  novel  society.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred, 
and  the  memory  of  my  opening  journey  as  a  resident  in 
France  is  a  series  of  pleasing  pictures.  During  several 
previous  years  I  had  travelled  in  distant  English-speak* 
ing  lands,  studying  various  phases  of  the  expansion  of 
our  race  in  our  own  admirable  Colonies,  and  in  the 
United  States;  but  the  strenuous  impressions  brought 
home  from  these  edifying  voyages  had  not  unfitted  me 
to  appreciate  more  restful  adventures  amid  an  older 
civilisation.  Even  now,  when  I  know  the  French  prov- 
inces as  few  foreigners  can  know  them,  the  familiar 
scenes  of  daily  life  which  meet  the  casual  view  give  me 
pleasurable  sensations  as  keen  as  when  I  was  a  passing 
stranger.  A  bishop  blessing  little  children  in  the  aisles 
of  his  cathedral,  a  group  of  white-coifed«  peasant  women 
in  a  market-place,  or  a  red-legged  regiment  swinging 
through  a  village  to  the  strains  of  a  bugle-march  lias 
now  for  me  not  merely  the  sentimental  or  picturesque 
interest  of  former  days.  1  know,  indeed,  that  the  lives 
of  many  of  .these  people  are  neither  ideal  nor  idyllic, 
bat  I  recognise  now  in  these  provincials,  with  all  their 
failings,  the  true  force  of  France  which  keeps  her  in 
the  front  rank  of  nations,  in  spite  of  the  follies,  gov- 
ernmental  and   othen»'ise,   committed  in  her  beautiful 


The  first  prolonged  halt  on  my  journey  of  18(H)  was 
made  at  Autun.  I  went  there  on  the  invitation  of 
Mgr.  Perraud,  tlie  learned  Academician,  who,  being  in 
intalleot  and  in  character  an  ecclesiastic  suiierior  to 
those  whom  the  Re[)ul)lic  is  wont  to  honour  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Concordat,    was  made  to  wait  inordi- 
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nately  for  his  Cardinars  hat.  The  hours  I  spent  in  the 
old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  of  which  Talley- 
rand was  once  the  episcopal  occupant,  were  more  memo- 
rable because  of  the  presence  of  the  Bishop's  brother,  the 
late  Abb^  Charles  Perraud,  the  intimate  friend  of  Henri 
Perreyve,  who,  the  hope  of  the  Church  in  France,  did 
not  attain  even  the  early  age  at  which  Pascal  died. 
My  copy  of  his  correspondence  with  Charles  Perraud 
belonged  to  another  very  dissimilar  companion  of  those 
days  at  Autun.  Mr.  Hamerton  was  then  living  in  the 
Morvan,  in  the  i*ural  homestead  of  which  English  readers 
well  know  the  charm,  and  it  was  an  advantage  to  have 
his  judicious  counsel  at  the  outset  of  my  work.  Certain 
phases  of  life  in  France  he  knew  better  than  any  natives 
of  the  soil,  though  he  retained  his  English  characteristics 
most  remarkably  amid  domestic  surroundings  .peculiarly 
Fi-ench.  He  was  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  observer  of 
the  ways  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  wliich  be  lived, 
as  l)efitted  a  philosopher  of  original  gifts  and  elevated 
view. 

From  Autun  I  went  to  Le  Creuzot  to  stay  with 
M.  Schneider,  the  owner  of  the  great  iron-works  and 
onlnance  factory,  whose  father  was  president  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  under  Napoleon  III.  There  I  carefully 
studied  the  conditions  of  existence  in  a  mining  and 
industrial  centre  in  which  the  relations  of  capitml  and 
labour  are  generally  harmonious,  examining  the  work- 
men*8  dwellings,  the  sch(M)ls,  and  the  organisations  for 
the  encouragement  of  thrift.  My  next  visit  was  a  pleas- 
ant ex{)erience  of  a  very  different  order.  In  the  hill- 
country  of  the  Forez,  near  the  upper  Loire,  I  went  to  see 
the  Vicomtc  de  Meaux,  a  cultivated  historian  who  was 
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twice  a  minister  under  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  it  was  a 
happy  liazard  for  an  Euglishinan  that  in  the  first  rural 
ch&teau  to  which  he  was  invited  the  chfttelaine  was  a 
daughter  of  M.  de  Moutalembert,  whose  admiration  for 
England  was  such  that  the  judges  of  the  Second  Empire 
sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  for  his  suggestive  praises 
of  British  rule. 

My  next  stage  was  Lyons.  M.  Jules  Cambon,  since 
Governor-General  of  Algeria  and  now  Ambassador  at 
Washrngton,  was  then  Pi-^fet  of  the  Klidne,  and  by  his 
obliging  kindness  I  was  enabled  not  only  to  study  the 
administrative  system  as  organised  in  tlie  second  prefec- 
ture of  Francet  but  I  was  put  into  relations  with  many 
of  the  notables  of  the  great  provincial  capital  who  direct 
the  self-governing  institutions  of  which  the  Lyonnais 
are  proud.  The  civic  hospiUils,  the  savings-banks,  the 
enteqtrises  for  housing  and  for  feeding  the  poor,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  religious  establishments,  some  of  which 
the  late  Cardinal  Fonlon  |K'nnitted  me  to  visit,  make 
Lyons  one  of  the  most  intei-esting  phices  in  Euroiie,  the 
jinurtical  artu  being  perfected  bv  a  {Mipulation  which  con- 
tains cootending  elements  of  mystical  fervour  and  of 
revolutioDary  turbulence.  From  Lyons  I  visited  two 
otlier  important  towns.  At  (wrenoble,  the  old  metroiKilis 
of  Daophiny,  which  lias  grown  into  a  modem  industrial 
city,  I  attended  tlie  sittinpt  of  the  Conseil-G^n^ral  an<I 
was  aided  in  my  inqiiirii*^  liy  M.  Kol)urt,  the  Tr^frt  of 
tlie  Isire;  and  at  St.  Ktienne,  where  the  surroundings 
of  toil  are  less  pictun*sque,  I  firet  made  acquaintance 
with  French  trade-unionists  and  socialists. 

On  my  way  to  the  eastern  front  ier  I  stopped  at  Dourg- 
en-llresae,  a  typical  agricultural  centre,  going  thence  to 
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Besanfon,  Vesoul,  and  Epinal,  chief  towns  of  depart- 
ments which  are  important  both  for  strategic  reasons  and 
because  of  their  industrial  development  due  to  the  immi- 
gration from  the  annexed  provinces.  Thence  I  crossed 
the  Vosges  into  the  lost  'territory,  and  made  an  excursion 
of  pathetic  interest,  the  Alsacians  whom  I  met  at  Stras- 
bourg, Mulhouse,  and  elsewhere  being  nearly  all  of  the 
class  passionately  devoted  to  France.  After  a  visit  to 
Belfort,  the  heroic  fragment  of  the  Haut  Rhin  saved 
from  Germany,  I  went  to  Nancy,  which,  unlike  most 
disenthroned  capitals,  has  preserved  a  sumptuous  air  of 
grandeur.  At  all  the  places  within  the  French  boundary 
I  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  sentiments  of 
every  section  of  the  frontier  population,  in  visits  to 
republican  prefectures  and  to  royalist  chftteaux,  and  in 
frequent  intercourse  with  soldiers  and  functionaries  as 
well  as  with  permanent  denizens  of  the  borderland. 
Before  returning  to  Paris  by  Domr^my  and  Reims  I  saw 
two  former  Prime  Ministers  who  had  little  in  common 
except  their  Vosgean  origin  and  their  thankless  experi- 
ence of  a  statesman's  calling  in  France.  M.  Jules 
Ferry  lived  hard  by  the  frontier  at  St.  Did,  his  birth-  ' 
place,  and  the  electors  of  his  native  city  had  just  ejected 
him  from  Parliament  in  return  for  his  services  ever  since 
the  creation  of  the  Chamber.  M.  Buffet,  spared  from 
such  vicissitude  by  being  an  irremovable  senator,  dis- 
played the  advantage  of  the  now  abrogated  system  of 
nomination.  Though  much  older  than  his  republican 
antagonist,  though  his  oflicial  career  ended  when  that  of 
M.  Ferry  l)eg:in,  and  though  unlike  him  he  had  not  tlie 
solace  of  knowing  that  since  his  fall  France  was  ruled 
by  his  iK)litical  friends,  M.  Buffet  seemed  to  take  a  more 
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buoyant  view  of  life  than  did  his  neighbour.  The  vener- 
able leader  of  the  Reactionaries  knew  his  party  too  well 
to  have  any  illusions  about  its  future ;  but  for  a  student 
of  French  institutions  it  was  a  privilege  to  listen  to  one 
whose  long  public  career  began  as  a  Minister  in  1848, 
and  I  took  away  some  historical  lessons  of  value  from 
the  ch&teau  of  Ravenel. 

My  subsequent  joumeyings  shall  be  more  briefly  sum- 
marised.  After  passing  some  montlis  in  Paris  I  started 
again  in  1891,  returning  to  Lyons,  which  contains  mate- 
rial for  frequent  study  worthy  of  the  second  city  of 
France.  Thence  I  went  to  Marseilles,  and  stayed  long 
enough  to  get  a  certain  insight  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
posite population.  Crossing  to  Algeria,  during  a  long 
visit  I  was  able  to  examine  the  peculiar  system  of 
administration  followed  in  this  quasi-colonial  possession, 
and  also  the  more  practical  methods  of  Cardinal  Lavi- 
gerie*s  Pdres  B lanes.  I  travelled  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Tunis,  and  returned  to  France  by  way  of  Corsica, 
exploring  a  large  {xirtion  of  the  island  which,  after  Great 
Britain,  lias  had  more  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
modem  Europe  than  any  other  insular  fragment  of  that 
continent. 

After  a  brief  summer  season  in  Paris  we  set  out  for 
tlie  West,  visiting  the  cities  of  Le  Mans,  Angen,  and 
Vannes.  There  in  the  Morbihan  the  Comte  de  Mun 
met  us,  and  under  his  amiable  guidance  we  hud  many 
glimfises  of  Breton  life  rarely  acctinled  to  stmngen. 
In  hospitable  chateaux  and  in  village  presbyteries,  at 
pmrd<m9  and  at  lione-fairs,  in  fishing  hamleta  and  in 
moorland  towns,  our  surroundings  made  it  hard  to  realise 
that  we  were  living  among  tlie  subjects  of  a  Republic, 
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for  the  Encyclical  referring  to  that  state  of  things,  which 
the  next  year  dismayed  Catholic  and  Royalist  Brittany, 
was  not  yet  delivered  to  the  printer  of  the  Vatican. 

We  travelled  slowly  by  Nantes  and  La  Rodielle  to 
Bordeaux,  an  attractive  city  where  a  genial  oommeice 
piX)niotes  proficiency  in  the  art  of  living,  and  from  the 
vine-country  passed  to  the  Landes,  a  sequestered  region, 
of  which  the  kindl}'  inhabitants  display  mailed  local 
characteristic.  Then  several  Pyi-enean  towns  were  vis- 
ited, including  Loui*des,  which  for  a  student  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  in  Europe  a  century  after  the 
installation  of  the  cult  of  Reason  on  the  altar  of  Notre 
Dame.  We  advanced  into  Languedoc  as  far  as  Carcas- 
sonne, taking  away  pleasant  memories  of  home  life  in 
remote  ch&teaux,  of  which  the  inmates  disdain  the  dis- 
tant joys  of  Paris,  and  go  for  their  winter  season  to 
Toulouse.  We  had  already  halted  in  that  exuberant 
city,  so  turning  north  we  came  to  Limoges,  an  example 
of  how  in  Fmiioe  the  pro8i>erity  of  a  smoky  trade  does 
not  deface  tlie  landscaiie.  Then  we  drove  through 
George  Sandys  country,  lingering  in  nmny  a  forgotten 
town  and  village  in  the  Creuse  and  the  Indre  which  were* 
household  words  fifty  years  ago,  and  so  we  came  to  the 
capital  of  the  Berr}%  Apart  from  its  ecclesiastical  and 
industrial  features,  Bourges  presented  a  phenomenon 
whirh,  outside  Paris  and  away  from  the  Alpes  Maritimes 
and  from  certain  summer  resorts,  I  have  rarely  encoun- 
tered on  my  travels  in  France:  we  met  an  Englishman. 
It  is  true  he  had  for  his  singular  enterprise  the  excuse 
of  a  8{M*cial  mission,  the  explorer  being  Sir  Frederick 
I^igliton,  who  was  studying  cathedral  architecture  ii 
the  pre{>arati(m  of  an  academical  address. 
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The  circumstances  of  my  life  now  made  prolonged 
journeys  somewhat  difficult,  so,  with  the  exception  of 
visits  to  Chartres  and  other  places  near  tlie  capital,  I 
remained  in  Paris  till  the  summer  of  1892,  when  it 
seemed  more  advantageous  to  choose  a  provincial  neigh- 
bourhood  for  a  residence  of  some  montlis  than  to  be  per- 
petually roving.  Travelling,  indeed,  is  most  essential 
to  gain  a  general  view  of  a  countr}%  and  to  compare  the 
tendencies  and  sentiments  of  the  ixipulations;  iiut  it  is 
also  necessary  to  live  quietly  among  the  {people  in  order 
to  observe  at  leisure  their  daily  life.  Moreover,  for 
studying  tlie  uniform  institutions  of  France  one  locality 
serves  just  as  well  as  another.  The  centralised  adminis- 
tration and  the  educational  system,  the  clergy  and  the 
magistracy,  are  organised  on  identical  lines  in  Touraine 
and  in  Provence.  The  chief  town  of  a  deftartment,  of 
an  arrondissement  or  of  a  canton,  or  a  simple  commune 
provides  precisely  the  same  material  for  study  in  Gascony 
as  in  ('hami>aguc, —  or  indeed  in  Algeria,  a  fact  which  1 
realised  during  my  first  visit  to  that  dei^endency  when 
attending  a  meeting  of  a  rural  niuniciiial  council:  the 
formalities  of  the  proceedings,  the  nature  of  tlie  business, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ph}'siognomy  and  the  diction  of  the 
oooncilloni,  gave  the  illusion  that  the  village  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Marseilles  or  of  Cette  rather  than  of  a  colonial 

m 

city  in  Africa. 

Ky  go<id  fortune  I  montitincd  my  idea  to  M.  Taine, 
and  with  his  aid  I  found  a  house  near  hi.H  home  on  the 
Lake  of  Annecy.  Before  another  sununer  came  the  great 
critic  and  philosoplier  was  laid  to  rest  hy  the  waterside, 
and  alreaily  declining  health  had  limited  his  attractive 
powers  of   intercouive;   but  the  form  of   my  work  was 
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considerably  influenced  by  his  conversations,  while  an 
agreeable  intimacy  with  his  family  gave  me  a  Taloable 
insight  into  bis  method  of  study.  After  this  memorable 
sojourn  of  three  months  in  the  Haute  Savoie  I  visited 
Lyons  for  the  third  tim^  and  thence  descended  the  Rhdne 
by  boat,  halting  at  Vienne,  Valence,  and  Avignon.  We 
stayed  for  some  time  at  Montpellier,  which,  with  its 
learned  Faculties,  has  the  air  of  a  University  town. 
During  Ihis  southern  tour  of  exceptional  interest  we 
called  at  Rodez  and  Montauban,  and  had  some  varied 
experience  of  country-house  life  in  the  Aveyron  and  the 
Landes,  while  I  followed  my  usual  plan  of  seeing  people 
of  every  description,  from  reactionary  bishops  to  anti- 
clerical professors.  Returning  to  Paris  we  paid  some 
visits  in  the  ch&teaux  near  the  capital,  thus  ending  the 
year  in  Seine-et-Oise  with  the  late  Due  de  Rohan.  If  I 
name  that  lamented  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  it  is  not 
merely  as  a  tribute  of  friendship,  but  because  he  was  in 
my  ex[)erience  the  last  survivor  of  his  class  who  had 
retained  a  savour  of  the  ancient  regime.  He  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  Emigration 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  diversions  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  who  imparted  to  the  children  of  the 
Restoration  a  lingering  trace  of  that  charm  of  manner 
whereof  the  eighteenth  century  had  the  secret. 

Of  the  places  visited  in  the  next  two  years  a  bare 
enunienition  must  sufiice,  which  can  give  no  idea  of  the 
ever-viiryiiig  charm  of  travel  on  French  soil.  The  spring 
of  1893  we  8{>ent  on  the  Mediterranean,  quitting  the 
tourist  track  and  seeing  many  unfamiliar  places.  We 
went  inland  b}*  way  of  Aix,  and  from  Aries  tra verses 
the  Camargue,  exploring  the  De^id  Cities  of  the  Gulf  f 
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Lyons,  in  one  of  which,  Aigues  Mortes,  modem  social 
questions  are  discussed  with  lively  emphasism.  At 
Ntmes  I  saw  something  of  Uie  Protestants  who  have  their 
chief  seat  here:  thence  we  went  through  the  Cevennes 
to  Le  Puy,  and  through  Auvergne  to  Clermont  Ferrand. 
That  summer  we  passed  on  the  shores  of  Uie  Gironde, 
described  by  Michelet  in  Im  Mer^  where  another  French 
Protestant  population  survives  in  the  Huguenot  settle- 
ments of  Saintonge,  and  here  I  witnessed  tlie  general 
elections.  Early  in  1894  we  revisited  Algeria,  and  on 
our  return  made  a  tour  in  Burgundy  before  going  to  the 
Chablais  for  the  summer.  The  shores  of  L^man  are  not 
fsKt  from  Annecy,  so  we  went  to  stay  in  the  home  of  M. 
Taine  at  Menthon;  and  there  in  his  library,  untouched 
since  be  left  it,  among  his  annotated  books,  I  was  able 
better  than  ever  to  realise  tlie  industr}'  and  research  with 
which  he  had  pursued  the  study  of  the  origins  of  modem 
Prance.  I  paid  a  fourth  visit  to  Lyon8,  and  then  sfient  a 
month  in  country  houses  in  the  CluiroIhiiH,  in  an  interest- 
ing district  on  the  borders  of  a  great  mining  basin  and  of 
an  agricultural  country.  I  thus  visited  Puray-Ie-Monial, 
where  the  devout  inhabitants  accept  with  joy  the  decision 
of  the  Holy  See  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  faith  to  believe 
in  the  prodigies  of  Lourdes,  which  have  eclipsed  the 
more  venerable  shrine  of  Marie  Alacocque.  Thence  I 
went  to  Dijon  to  inspect  Uie  military  quarters  in  Uiat 
city  of  valiant  renown  during  the  l^nissian  inva^ion. 
Wi*  remained  in  Paris  till  tlu-  spring  (if  1H1I5,  when  we 
made  a  new  series  of  touni  in  the  NivernaiH,  in  Touraine, 
and  in  Pieardy. 

Paris  luid  now  Inhsu  mv  home  for  five  years  and  I  had 
steadily  purMUe<l   my  tiuik   to  the  exduMon  of  all  other 
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occupation,  but  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  its  pro- 
gress. From  each  provincial  journey  I  had  brought 
back  a  mass  of  information,  and  in  Paris  I  was  never 
idle,  but  the  writing  accomplished  there  displayed '  an 
inharmonious  contrast  in  tone  to  the  studies  made  in  the 
tranquil  air  of  the  provinces.  A  foreigner  who  lives  in 
Paris,  and  who  frequents  the  dissimilar  circles  of  its 
society,  cannot  escape  the  agitating  influence  of  conflict- 
ing coteries.  Paris  still  contains  the  material  for  the 
most  attractive  society  in  the  world,  but  unhappily  so 
disorganised,  so  split  up  into  sections,  and  so  modified 
by  the  pleasure-seeking  cosmopolitan  element  that  so- 
cially the  brilliant  city  is  losing  its  character  of  a  great 
metropolis.  The  fashionable  class  has  no  relations  with 
the  governing  class,  and  the  men  of  genius,  wit,  and 
intellect  have  little  dealings  with  either.  Here  and 
there  the  borderland  between  the  various  groups  is 
indistinct,  but  gonerally  si)eaking,  fashion,  politics,  and 
culture  rarely  meet  on  common  ground.  If  a  stranger 
express  his  regret  at  this  state  of  things  he  is  told  that 
it  is  inevitable :  the  triflcrs  reprobate  the  morals  of  poli- 
ticians :  the  i)oliticians  disparage  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  fashionable:  the  workers  and  thinkers  who,  in  spite 
of  the  others,  maintain  the  prestige  of  France,  more 
quietly  disdain  I>oth  categories  which  between  them 
have  destroyed  the  great  glorj'  of  French  society,  the 
tuilon.  ]VIore(»ver,  in  Paris  one  sees  too  many  news- 
pa]  »ers,  and  as  piiblieists  of  the  Ixnilevards  are  wont  to 
revile  in  rude  lani^uage  their  fellow-count r}'men  who  do 
not  agree  with  tlicin,  the  enjoyment  of  an  uidicensed 
press  is  apt  to  distort  a  stranger's  ideas  of  the  people 
of  the  land. 
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Paris,  again,  though  one  never  looks  at  a  newspaper  or 
sets  foot  in  society,  is  a  distracting  and  seductive  city, 
even  in   these  days  when   the   march   of  civilisation   is 
trampling  down  much  of  its  old  characteristic.     There 
is  no  place  on  the  globe  where  it  is  so  easy  to  imagine 
that  a  day  of  sauntering  has  been  fruitful  in  gcnxl  work. 
A  morning  si>ent  on  the  Quays  in  search  of  a  serious 
book,  an  afternoon  imssed  in  a  studio  listening  to  theo- 
ries, may  famiHarise  a  stninger  with  the  ways  of  the  land 
of  his  sojourn,  hut  they  do  not  s{)eed  him  in  the  pn^gress 
of   Mil   travail  Je  loiujue   haUine  —  to  use  an  expressive 
phrase  which   shows   that    the    French   understand    the 
conditions  of  successful   effort.     For  it   is  to  l)e   noted 
that  Paris  has  not  this  laxative  effect  on  the  Parisian 
inured  to  its  atmosphere.     A  felicitous  discourse  of  M. 
Renan*8  had  for  its  text  the  query,  ^'Peut-on  travailler 
en   province?*'   but   though   he  took  eloquent    pains  to 
prove  to  his  audionre  at  the  Sorbonne  that   inability  to 
perform  intellectual  work  in  the  provinces  was  a  fallacy 
born  of  the  centralising  heritage  of  the  Kcvolntion,  he 
never  availe^l  himself,  wive  at  holiday  times,  of  the  pro- 
▼incial  advantages  which  he  extolleil,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  his  Hebrew  Chair  at  the  College  de  France 
wbieh  bound  him  to  the  capital.     Among  his  surviving 
colleagues  at  the  Institute,  the  variety  of  Frrnrh  genius 
has   never    been    more    signally   displayetl    than    by    M. 
Ludovic  llalt'vv  and  M.  Paul  I>en»v-IbMuIit*u,  and  iMith 
of  thode  t-mincnt   authors  have  aH.Hiiri*<l  nie  that   it   is  in 
Paris  that   their  |H»wers  of  production   are  ni<k>t   active. 
It  is  among  the  smiling  lawns  which  skirt  the  Ii4>is  de 
Boulogne   that    the  grave  economist   pntves  his  worthi- 
to  be  the  comiiutri<it  of  liastiat  and   the  kinsman 
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of  Michel  Chevalier,  while  the  sombre  heights  of  Mont- 
martre  have  inspired  the  creator  of  Madame  Cardinal  to 
add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations ;  but  the  atmosphere  of  Paris 
equally  pervades  those  dissimilar  quarters. 

Though  M.  Halevy  once  courted  his  muse  in  the  sub- 
urban gloves  of  St.  Germain,  I  can  testify  that  amid 
rural  scenes  he  ceased  to  be  a  writer,  for  he  was  my 
neighbour  for  two  pleasant  summers.  Not  being  a  Pari- 
sian I  was  beset  by  the  conviction  that  to  accomplish  my 
work  I  must  find  a  place  removed  from  influences  which 
disturbed  its  unremitting  pursuit,  and  we  found  it  in  the 
Brie  hard  by  the  domain  of  the  amiable  Academician.  It 
was  a  chateau  built  in  the  last  days  of  Louis  XIII.,  with 
all  the  architectural  grace  of  that  stately  epoch;  and  in 
the  next  century  it  acquired  some  literary  associations,  as 
its  woods  adjoined  those  of  Grandval,  so  the  guests  of 
Baron  d'Holbach  sometimes  came  that  way,  as  Diderot 
recorded  in  his  letters  to  Mile.  Voland.  It  was  thus 
almost  within  sight  of  the  capital,  so  uninterrupted  work 
was  possible  without  the  isolation  of  enforced  solitude. 
The  provincial  excursions  were  not  wholly  abandoned: 
once  we  went  to  Poitou  driving  through  the  Vendee  and 
the  Deux  Sevres,  and  another  time  we  visited  Normandy ; 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years  I  rarely  left  my 
writing. 

These  volumes  were  not,  however,  finished  there,  for, 
comi>elled  to  winter  in  the  south,  I  went  to  Nice,  \ye\ug 
the  first  forei;jner  in  the  cognisance  of  the  Prefet  of  the 
Alpes  Maritinies,  who,  since  the  annexation,  had  chosen 
that  garish  cosmoi>oli8  for  a  sojourn,  because  of  its  ad- 
ministrative attractions  as  a  Chef -lieu  de  Dq)artement. 
I  had  my  rewani  in  witnessing  some  interesting  phases 
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of  French  local  government,  notably  when  that  accom- 
plished agent  of  the  Ilepublic,  M.  Henry,  who  has  since 
been  promoted  to  b^  its  Minister  at  Bukharest,  issued  a 
prodamation,  in  which,  citing  Napoleon*8  Decree  of 
Mesddor,  he  forbade  all  public  officials,  fronpi  the  clergy 
to  the  magistracy,  to  attend  the  New  Year*s  reception  of 
the  Mayor,  as  the  elect  of  popular  suffrage  had  a£fronted 
the  representative  of  centralised  authority.  It  was  a 
striking  corroboration  of  what  I  have  suggested  more 
than  once  in  Uie  following  pages,  that  under  every 
regime.  Republican  or  Monarchical,  autocratic  or  parlia- 
mentary, the  civic  life  of  the  nation  is  regulated  by  the 
durable  machinery  of  the  Napoleonic  settlement.  Since 
then  I  have  sought  other  practical  means  of  verifying 
the  contents  of  these  volumes  in  the  course  of  a  long 
driving  tour  through  the  Ikisses  Alpes,  the  Hautes  Alpes, 
and  the  Isere,  finall}'  completing  them  near  Chanibery,  a 
city  of  exceptional  amenity,  almost  within  sight  of  l.«es 
Charmettes,  where  RouKseau  first  studied  philosophy  with 
consequences  which  changed  the  destinies  of  France. 

Ill 

It  was  M.  Taine  who  first  represented  to  me  the  mag- 
nitiide  of  my  task,  rt*lating  his  own  experiences  with  his 
'OrigifU9  de  la  Franct  Coniemporaine^  which,  conceived 
in  his  early  nianluNMl,  were  still  unfinished  furtv  veani 
later.  Before  I  realised  the  nature  of  the  ent«*rpriH<*  my 
idea  was  to  live  in  Paris  for  a  vear  or  so  in  the  intervals 
of  provincial  tourm  and  to  finish  the  work  in  Kngland,  — 
a  plan  so  unpractical  for  the  study  of  a  complex  stii'iet y 
its  deluding  surface  of  symmetrical  institutions  that 
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one  short  summer  excursion  would  have  better  qnalified 
me  for  it.  Mr.  Hamerton,  from  his  experience,  gave  me 
some  sound  advice  on  this  point.  ^*  There  are  two  mo- 
ments/' he  said,  ^^  for  writing :  one  when  the  writer 
knows  nothing  about  his  subject  (which  ia  the  time 
often  chosen  by  travellers  for  composing  their  descrip- 
tive works),  and  the  other  when  he  knows  a  great  deal ; 
in  the  intermediate  stage,  if  he  is  acquiring  knowledge, 
its  acquisition  destroys  the  confidence  which  he  had 
before  learning,  and  which  he  cam  only  retrieve  after 
having  learned.*'  Not  that  a  stranger's  first  ideas  of  a 
country  are  to  be  despised,  if  only  he  will  not  parade 
them  as  a  definite  and  weighty  judgment.  A  new-comer 
is  often  struck  with  characteristics  which,  apparent  to  his 
superficial  view,  soon  evade  the  notice  of  the  most  observ- 
ant student  as  tlic  land  and  its  people  become  familiar  to 
him.  A  writer  is  wise,  therefore,  to  note  early  impres- 
sions as  they  indicate  the  points  on  which  his  countrymen 
need  information. 

Tlicre  is  another  objection  to  studying  in  a  limited 
IR*ri(Kl  a  nation  like  France  with  its  conflicting  institu- 
tions and  its  profound  internal  divisions.  A  non-resident 
traveller  who  examines  a  strange  country  must  needs  be 
dependent  on  tlie  polite  inhabitants  who  display  to  him 
its  features.  He  cannot  help  being  affected  by  the  opin- 
ion of  his  guides ;  or  if  ho  takes  an  indeiiendent  view 
he  feels  bound  to  ni(Klify  it  so  as  not  to  rudely  op|Mi8e 
that  of  his  hosts,  wlio  on  tliiMr  part  comuiuniiate.  with- 
out intentional  insincerity,  a  conventional  or  highl}* 
ct>loured  inipressicm  not  quitr  in  acconlance  with  their 
own  l>elief.  The  impartial  wayfarer  who  frequents  antag- 
onistic circles  of  society,  es|>ceially  in  a  land  where  the 
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breaches  between  them  are  impassable,  is  not  in  much 
better  case,  for  with  two  sets  of  friends  whose  prejudices 
he  wishes  to  respect,  he  sums  up  the  cases  of  rival  advo- 
cates with  judicial  inconclusiveness.  English  authors 
who  write  treatises  on  English-speaking  communities  are 
not  subject  to  this  disadvantage,  as  a  Briton  who  goes 
to  the  British  colonies  or  to  the  United  States  possesses 
on  landing,  in  instinct,  education,  and  language,  the 
equivalent  of  a  long  residence  in  a  foreign  country. 
There  are,  however,  certain  monographs  published  on 
the  continent  on  English  institutions,  which  though 
painstaking  and  interesting  are  too  clearly  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  the  authors'  English  friends 
to  be  Taloable  as  works  of  reference  or  as  essays  in 
philosophy. 

A  writer  who  sets  himself  to  examine  a  foreign  country 
may  compare  himself  with  one  commissioned  to  investi- 
gate the  working  of  a  great  niilway  company.  Such  un 
one,  if  be  wished  his  rei^ort  to  be  of  vahie,  would  not  lie 
satisfied  with  a  few  pictures4|ue  journeys  over  the  smooth- 
est portions  of  .the  line  in  the  comfortable  saloon  of  the 
directors,  who  with  personal  attention  further  facilitated 
the  inquiry.  Still  less  would  he  content  himself  with 
the  opinions  of  discharged  officers  of  the  company,  exiK>- 
nents  of  a  contrary  system  of  management,  or  of  malcon- 
tent sbareliolders  who  wished  to  change  tlie  diret^torute. 
He  would  assiduouslv  utilise  all  those  mrans  of  inforniu- 
tion,  bat  he  would  supplement  them  with  a  searching 
independent  inquir}-.  He  would  explore  the  line  ia  all 
directions,  not  disdaining  the  humblest  class  of  convey- 
anoa  or  the  slowest  trains :  he  would  elicit  fnim  hin 
feUow-passsngers  their  travelling  ex|ieriences  and  inter- 
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rogate  the  servants  of  the  company ;  he  would  ascertain 
the  frequency  and  the  gravity  of  accidents,  the  standard 
of  punctuality  observed^  the  tariff  of  fares  and  of  freig^tSi 
the  condition  of  the  rolling-stock  and  of  the  permanent- 
way,  the  wages  paid  to  workpeople,  taking  care  to  com- 
pare all  his  private  information  with  official  documents. 
Such  an  inquest  would  require  time,  patience,  and  dili- 
gence, yet  it  would  be  a  mere  holiday  task  by  the  side 
of  an  investigation  into  the  functions  and  working  of  the 
institutions  of  a  great  nation. 

If  I  had  confined  myself  to  a  few  instructive  tours, 
alternating  sojourns  in  anti-republican  chateaux  with 
visits  to  provincial  towns  to  see  the  authorities,  I  shoold 
have  got  some  vivid  impressions  of  contradictory  phases 
of  French  life,  auxiliary  to  my  sedentary  studies,  with- 
out acquiring  a  competent  knowledg^e  of  France.  An 
itinerant  in  a  strange  land,  wliether  lodged  in  an  inn  or 
beneath  a  hospitable  roof,  has  no  real  experience  of  the 
working  of  its  institutions.  The  government  of  the 
country,  the  administrative,  judicial,  and  fiscal  systems, 
although  he  has  glimpses  of  their  machinery  and  hears 
much  of  their  advantages  or  inconveniences,  have  nCo 
practical  purport  for  him.  They  only  become  realities 
to  the  student  who  submits  himself  to  the  conditions  of 
existence  of  the  people  he  is  studying.  Then  as  a  house- 
holder, a  tax-payer,  or  if  needs  l)c,  as  a  litigant,  in  unre- 
stricted and  unfavoured  commerce  with  all  classes  of  the 
po[>ulation,  he  can  turn  to  profit  the  daily  incidents  of 
lift*,  or  even  its  vexations.  Ah  for  the  latter,  the  wheels 
of  civic  existence  turn  smoothly  in  France  for  the  law- 
abiding  and  the  unagitated.  All  nations  have  their 
self-imiK>.Hed    crosses    to    bear.      Tlie    French  complain. 
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with  some  reason  as  we  shall  see,  that  they  are  eaten 
up  by  functionaries,  but  tlie  scourge  is  not  soT  devastat- 
ing or  so  palpably  useless  as  that  of  the  lawyers  who 
eat  us  up  in  England.  The  incidence  of  taxation 
oppresses  French  citizens,  but,  save  for  the  limited  class 
which  has  direct  dealings  with  the  municipal  octroi,  its 
payment  is  a  joy  compared  with  the  harassing  process 
which  tax-payers,  imperial  and  local,  have  to  endure  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

IV 

While  the  business  of  everyday  life  thus  tends  to  give 
the  foreign  settler  a  favourable  impression  of  the  country, 
there  is  a  contrary  influence  abroad  in  France  to  which  a 
resident  is  more  exposed  than  a  passer-by.  The  €$prit 
critique  which  made  the  French  Revolution  has  never 
ceased  to  lie  active,  but  under  the  Third  Republic  it  has 
taken  the  fonu  of  pessimism,  acute  and  contagious,  affect- 
ing e%'ery  i)ortion  of  the  nation,  excepting  that  which 
goes  resolutely  about  its  daily  work  without  troubling 
to  think  whether  France  is  ill  or  well  governed,  or  what 
is  tlie  precise  nature  of  her  prestige  among  the  powers 
of  Europe.  The  phenomenon  is  so  striking  that  it  is 
necesaar}'  to  consider  its  causes,  as  those  adduced  do 
not  ailequately  explain  the  affliction  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  sanguine  French  nation  with  a  malady  rei«eui- 
bling  that  which  their  wits  uned  t4i  impute  to  the  splenetic* 
denizens  uf  our  fog-bound  island. 

France  is  not  the  only  country  stricken  with  pessimism 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  disease  now 
follows  in  the  trail  of  civilisation^  ravaging  communities 
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irrespective  of  their  racial  origin  or  system  of  govern- 
ment. If  has  infected  individuals  ever  since  the  world 
began,  but  the  epidemic  form  in  which  we  know  it  is  so 
recent  that  its  name  was  not  recognised  as  a  French 
word  till  forty  years  after  the  Revolution.  To  judge 
from  what  has  occurred  since  that  neologism  was  moulded, 
increased  rapidity  of  communication  and  other  scientific 
improvements,  excepting  those  connected  with  the  heal* 
ing  art,  will  not  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
Their  primary  effect  is  to  destroy  rei)ose  and  to  agitate, 
tlius  inducing  nervous  tension,  which  is  the  physical  cause 
of  most  phases  of  hypochondria.  France  has  not  had  to 
submit  to  such  neurotic  influences  more  than  other  lands, 
so  there  the  advantages  of  civilisation  are  not  the  special 
cause  of  the  inordinate  growth  of  pessimism.  Moreover, 
in  other  resi)ects,  civilised  progress  has  had  less  depressing 
results  in  France  tlian  elsewhere.  We  do  not  find  there, 
for  instance,  any  counteri)art  of  the  ho))eless  misery  of  the 
IK)or  of  our  Englisli  cities,  whicli  has  been  aggravated  to  a 
degi-ee  unknown  in  other  conununities  by  the  congestion 
of  population  owing  to  locomotive  facilities,  as  well  as  by 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labour.  The 
social  question  is  serious  in  France,  but  it  does  not  present 
any  such  sombre  pictures  of  extreme  suffering  calculated 
to  deject  the  view  of  those  disposed  to  gloom.  Thus 
French  pessimism  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  a  symptom 
of  the  universal  malady  of  the  age,  and  there  are  i)eculiar 
causers  which  give  to  the  natiiin  its  pi*e<lis|M>sition,  unnatu- 
ral to  its  tcnipcnunent,  to  contract  inordinately  the  dolo- 
rous contagion. 

The  HiM'cial  cause  of  iiessimism  in  France  in  the  last 
generation  of  the  century  is  usually  said  to  be  the  disas- 
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troos  issue  of  the  war  with  Prussia.  Witnesses  who  are 
old  enough  to  have  known  France  before  1870,  natives  as 
well  as  foreigners,  declare  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
German  victory  was  the  disappearance  of  certain  charming 
qualities  which  till  then  had  characterised  the  French 
nation.  The  gaiety,  the  genial  sociability,  the  politeness 
of  the  people,  which  made  their  capital  the  most  attractive 
odlection  of  human  beings  in  Europe,  were  all  cruslied  in 
the  fatal  nine  months  between  the  Battle  of  Worth  and 
Uie  Treaty  of  Fninkfort.  France,  they  say,  came  out  of 
that  struggle  like  a  man  who  blithe,  expansive,  and  pros- 
perous is  smitten  with  an  illness  which  leaves  him  prema- 
turely old,  peevish,  and  suspicious,  as  well  as  damaged  in 
fortune  and  bereaved  in  his  affections.  Those  wlio  had 
not  reached  manhoo<l  when  that  transformation  took  place 
pan  judge  of  its  extent  only  from  oral  or  written  tradition  ; 
but  while  it  seems  certain  that  France  was  a  land  of 
greater  amenity  under  the  Second  Kmpire  than  under 
tlie  Tliini  Kcpnblic,  and  while  no  one  can  doubt  the  dis- 
tressing moral  effect  on  the  natic»n  of  defeat  and  loss  of 
territory,  a  eloKe  study  of  the  |ieopl<*  anti  their  hiittory 
convinces  tliat  the  contrast  thus  depicte<l  is  too  indiscrimi- 
nate. As  for  the  simile  of  the  man  broken  with  sickness, 
natioiis  are  liappier  than  mortals  in  being  able  |ier|>etually 
to  renew  their  forces.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  a  race 
as  buovant  as  the  French,  and  on  the  morrow  of  their 
reverses  thfv  left  on  record  manifestatitins  of  their  swift 
recu|K*nitive  |iower. 

Tli«s  litenHun*  of  tlie  |H*ri4Nl  contaiuH  little  tnic^  of  being 
the  prtMluction  of  a  people  in  uiourning,  anil  it  is  notably 
free  from  the  ill-conditioneil  |iefiHiiiiihni  whicli  blemisliea, 

the  Fr«*ii(  li  recognise  with  regn*t.  iniidi  4»f  their  work 
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in  the  third  decade  after  the  war.  The  drama  in  France 
is  the  reflection  of  the  feelings  and  tendencies  in  the  nation, 
and  if  we  examine  the  pieces  written  at  this  epoch  by 
Dumas  fils,  whom  the  highest  authorities  regard  as  an 
unerring  guide  in  this  *  respect,^  we  find  his  Frenchmen 
and  Frenchwomen  who  discussed  subtle  problems  on  the 
boards  of  the  Theati*e  Frangais  after  the  loss  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  not  more  solemn  than  those  whom  he  put  on  the 
stage  of  the  Gymnase  in  the  light-hearted  days  of  the 
Second  Empire.  His  most  brilliant  successor,  M.  Pailleron, 
made  his  fame  with  a  play  written  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  life-like  creatures  who  people  Lt  Mtmde 
oi  Fan  •*ennut>,  whatever  their  vanities  or  their  charms, 
are  not  a  band  of  morose  cynics  like  the  miscreants,  politi- 
cal and  fashionable,  wlio  monopolise  the  scenes  of  French 
comedy  at  the  end  of  the  century.  In  fiction.  Octave 
Feuillet*s  heroes  and  heroines  were  as  romantic  after 
Sedan  as  in  the  days  when  he  spent  the  intervals  of  com- 
posing in  the  gay  circle  at  Compidgne  and  at  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  but,  though  in  losing  his  Imperial  protectors  he 
had  more  personal  reason  for  gloom  than  perhaps  any 
other  writer,  his  creations  after  the  war  evinced  none  of 
the  dysi)eptic  despondency  of  the  unwholesome  characters 
of  the  analytical  school,  who  have  now  taken  possession 
of  French  romance. 

If  imaginative  literature  reflects  the  particular  temper- 
ament of  the  writer  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  age,  there 
is  anotlier  8our<*c  of  evidence  free  from  that  confusion. 
The  debates  of  the  National  Assembly  fn>ni  1871  to  1875 
are  entirely  dissimilar  in  tone  to  those  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  the  third  decade  of  the  Republic.     Under  the 

1  8e«  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 
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presidencies  of  M.  Carnot  and  M.  Faure  scepticism  and 
violence  have  been  the  dominant  notes  of  parliamentary 
eloquence:  under  M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon, 
though  party  strife  was  bitter,  the  language  of  the  depu- 
ties showed  that  while  there  was  keen  dissension  as  to 
who  should  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  France 
all  men  were  inspired  with  a  dignified  hope  for  the  desti-  ^ 
nies  of  their  country.  This  tone  is  apparent  even  in  the 
inquiry,  conducted  by  the  Assembly,  into  the  tragic  story 
of  the  National  Defence.  Personal  recrimination  was 
sometimes  heard,  for  a  dire  heritage  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tion is  the  inability  of  the  French  to  sink  internecine  dis- 
cord in  the  face  of  public  tribulation  ;  but  the  men  of  all 
professions  and  parties  who  deposed  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
aster were  hopeful  rather  than  downcast,  and  as  we  read 
their  testimony  we  say,  these  are  the  sons  of  a  great 
nation  who  know  liow  to  profit  from  the  lessons  of  adver- 
sity. Yet  the^  Prussian  was  still  encamped  within  their 
borders,  the  ravage  of  siege  and  of  battle  was  unreimired, 
the  streets  were  black  with  mourners  for  those  who  had 
fallen  in  defeat^  and  F'rance,  without  even  a  settleil  gov- 
ernment, was  not  only  mutilated  but  isolate<l.  After  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  prosperous  peace,  with  a  form  of 
government  so  undisputed  that  it  is  the  most  stable  of 
those  enjoyed  by  France  for  over  a  hundred  years,  in  the 
fieriiKl  which  has  brought  her  into  close  amity  with 
another  gn«at  power,  we  must  avoid  i»eruiiing  the  utter- 
ances of  her  public  men  in  Parliament  and  in  the  prt*Hs,  if 
we  woald  retain  unini[>aired  our  belief  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  French. 

We  may  be  tohl  that  the  pessimism  of  the  century *s  end 
is  doe  to  the  fact  that  the  generation  maturing  in  it  got 
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its  first  impressions  in  the  dark  days  of  defeat,  so  that  all 
those  born  or  adolescent  at  that  epoch  had  their  fancy 
tainted  with  images  of  gloom.  The  theory  might  be 
plausible  if  an  intemj^erate  cult  of  the  serious  were  a 
feature  of  modern  Frencli  pessimism,  or  if  1870  were  the 
first  year  in  which  France  had  sufifered  disaster.  There 
never  was  a  season  when  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  mer- 
rier than  under  the  Restoration  after  the  invasions  which 
<leprived  it  of  its  Revolutionary  spoils.  The  removal  of 
the  nightmare  of  war  and  carnage  with  which  Napoleon 
had  oppressed  France  was  enough  to  cause  a  reaction  of 
gaiety  in  the  first  years  of  relief;  but  as  time  went  on 
without  any  renewal  of  national  glories,  depression  did 
not  fall  upon  the  people.  Twenty-seven  years,  whiph  lie 
between  us  and  the  battle  of  Sedan,  form  a  large  span 
in  tlie  life  of  a  nation,  and  especially  of  modem  France. 
Only  twenty-seven  years  divide  1788  from  1815.  In  the 
former  year  Bonaparte  was  a  needy  subaltern  at  Auxonne 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XVI.,  anxious  for  his  mother 
struggling  to  supjKjrt  her  cliildren  at  Ajaccio;  in  the 
latter  he  landed  at  St.  Helena,  having  in  the  interval 
made  an  Emperor  of  himself  and  kings  of  the  Corsican 
orphans,  having  changed  all  the  frontiers  of  Euroi)e,  and, 
with  more  durable  effect,  having  reconstructed  France. 
The  like  space  of  time  which  followed  his  disappearance 
was  less  crowded  :  instead  of  nine  or  ten  changes  of  con- 
stitution or  regime  tliero  was  only  one,  the  Revolution  of 
July,  so  France  had  leisure  to  brood  over  the  ilU  of  1815; 
but  the  middle  period  of  Louis  Philippe*s  reign  was 
ni»ver  excelled  for  the  healthy  aiul  gladdening  tone  both 
of  literature  and  of  opinion.  The  national  thirst  for 
glory  was  not  extinct,  as  the  Orleani.sts  found  out  in  the 
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ominous  enthusiasm  evoked  bv  the  second  burial  of 
Napoleon.  Moreover,  despondency  and  discontent  ex- 
isted then  as  they  always  do ;  but  when  Alfred  de  Musset 
bemoaned  his  conception  between  two  battles,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  melancholy  of  his  age  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  agitating  events  which  had  surrounded  a  childliood 
whereof  Waterloo  was  the  earliest  tradition,  his  contem- 
poraries, not  so  afflicted,  ascribed  his  distemper  to  the 
influence,  moral  and  liteniry,  of  Uyron,  rather  than  to  the 
political  visions  which  haunted  his  cradle. 

The  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  an  integral  part  of  the  old 
realm,  no  doubt  weighed  more  heavily  on  French  hearts 
than  the  retrocession  of  the  8)x)ils  of  war  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  but  it  is  not  tlie  cause  of  the  pessimism  of 
to-day.  M.  Jules  Claretie,  when  visiting  the  conquerors 
of  the  lost  territory,  wrote,  *' Twenty-seven  years  have 
pasted,  and  our  domestic  brawls,  insults,  and  animosities 
have  thrust  out  of  sight  our  simple  and  patriotic  hopes  of 
regeneration  and  revenge.**  The  observant  Academician 
is  an  ardent  Republican  wlio  tries  to  make  the  best  of  the 
regime,  so  bis  reflections  wliich  the  sight  of  Berlin  in- 
spired are  valuable.  The  rancorous  discord  in  French 
public  life  is  a  persistent  source  of  the  malady  which  has 
a  mora  depressing  effect  than  the  distant  memory  of  a 
sharp  grief ;  and  the  steady  growth  of  pessimism  is  a  sure 
sign  that  there  is  somctliing  essentially  wrong  in  the 
government  of  tlu*  country.  The  root  of  the  ill  is  to  Ih* 
found  not  in  its  Uepubliean  form,  though  the  deni«H:ratic 
basis  of  tliat  regime  extends  the  area  of  the  evil,  but  in 
the  parliamentary  system. 

While  it  is  an  uncongenial  task  for  an  Englislinian  to 
condemn  llie   |iarliamentury  institutions  of  any  comniu- 
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nity,  the  day  is  past  when  an  inability  to  appreciate  them 
would  be  imputed  to  a  people  as  a  reproach.  Even  in 
the  heyday  of  superstitious  belief  in  the  o&cumenical  util- 
ity of  British  institutions,  the  political  educator,  who 
later  was  adopted  in  that  capacity  by  the  nation  which 
invented  parliaments,  sounded  an  audacious  note  of 
scepticism.  ^^  ^  I  go  to  a  land/  said  Tancred,  ^  that  has 
never  been  blessed  by  that  fatal  drollery  called  a  repre- 
sentative government,  though  Omniscience  once  deigned 
to  trace  out  the  polity  which  should  rule  it.***  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when  he  thus  delivered  himself  in  the  Asiatic 
romance  which  he  studded  with  his  personal  opinions, 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  as  he  had  a 
profound  faith  in  his  future  domination  over  that  body, 
he  was  by  anticipation  ungrateful  for  the  fame  be  found 
there.  His  peculiar  genius  would  not  have  reached  so 
lofty  an  eminence  in  any  other  spliere.  He  was  not  an 
administrator,  never  once  as  a  minister  undertaking  the 
drudgery  of  a  departmental  headship;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
fancy  him  in  holy  orders,  competing  for  the  chair  of  St. 
Augustine.  As  an  ambassador  he  might  have  shone, — 
but  at  an  earlier  epoch,  when  effulgence  was  encouraged 
in  embassies.  As  a  novelist  he  was  incomparable,  yet  he 
failed  to  touch  popular  fancy.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  his  destined  arena,  and  the  estimate  of  this  great 
Member  of  Parliament,  who  was  moreover  endowed  with 
the  cosmopolitan  instinct  of  his  race,  is  useful  to  recall, 
when  France,  having  made  unexampled  trial  of  {larlia- 
mentary  government,  has  found  it  to  be  in  the  words  of 
its  consummate  master  *'a  fatal  drollery." 

Previous  French  exi)erimcnts  in  representative  institu- 
tions were  alwaj's  too  short-lived,  being  abbreviated  by 
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revolution,  and  were  founded  on  too  artificial  a  basis  to 
afford  material  for  judgment.  But  under  the  Third  Re- 
public they  have  been  tried  during  a  period  of  perfect  / 
peace  and  domestic  tranquillity  on  a  democratic  founda-  ' 
tion,  under  the  most  durable  regime  of  the  century;  which 
has  never  had  a  serious  rival ;  and  out  of  these  favouring 
circumstances  the  parliamentary  system  has  emerged  '^ 
irretrievably  discredited.  The  temperament  of  the  French 
people  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  its  failure.  A  fundamental ' 
obstacle  to  thwart  its  working  is  its  combination  with  a; 
centralised  administration  constructed  to  be  manipulated  ^ 
by  one  strong  hand,  and  instead  of  modifying  the  defects 
of  centralisation,  parliamentary  government  aggravates 
them«  .Tb^^atal  incompatibility  has  been  carefully 
studied  in  these  volumes,  and  one  only  of  its  results  need 
be  mentioned  here.  An  essential  feature  of  a  centralised 
bureaucracy  is  the  prof usion  of  offices  held  directly  from 
the  State ;  and  the  French  have  found  out  that  wlmtever 
the  evil  of  vesting  their  patronage  in  a  strong  central 
power,  it  is  more  harmful  to  the  commonwealth  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  nation.  For, 
as  we  shall  see,  each  member  of  Parliament,  not  hostile  to 
the  Government,  thus  becomes  a  wholesale  dispenser  of 
plaoaa,  ooDtroUing  the  administrative  and  fiscal  services 
in  his  ooDStitiieiicy,  and  supervising  the  promotion  of  the 
judges.  Moreover,  to  augment  his  pophlarity,  a  legislator 
likes  to  have  as  many  \\oais  as  {possible  to  bestow  ;  so  the 
tendency  of  representative  government  is  ti>  efft^t  not 
economy  but  the  multiplication  of  state-paid  offices,  ruin- 
ing the  finances  of  the  country,  and  turning  the  industri- 
ous French  people  into  a  nation  of  needy  place-hunters. 
Under  previous  parliamentary  regimes  this  evil  was  not 
▼oL.  I  a 
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patent,  as  the  electorate  was  extremely  limitecU  and  if 
every  voter  in  France  had  been  given  a  post  under  Louis 
Philippe  the  bureaucracy  would  not  have  been  unduly 
swollen ;  whereas  with  ten  million  constituents  enoour* 
aged  to  regard  their'  members  in  this  lighti  the  rich 
resources  of  the  land  are  strained,  and  citizens  are  taken 
away  from  callings  which  increase  the  national  riches,  are 
deterred  from  colonial  enterprise,  and  are  generally  di- 
verted from  ambitious  pursuits  which  elevate  the  standard 
of  a  nation. 

An  Englishman  who  observes  this  sad  state  of  thingSi 
and  the  depressing  effect  it  has  on  some  of  the  moat 
enlightened  thinkers  in  France,  exclaims :  ^  But  why  not 
do  away  with  your  centralised  system,  and  give  parlia- 
mentary government  a  chance  ?  **  The  reply  is,  that  if 
the  Napoleonic  fabric  of  centralisation,  which  has  survived 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  century,  were  demolished,  it 
would  bring  down  with  it  every  institution  in  France 
with  havoc  more  ruinous  than  that  of  1789,  and  to  build 
another  structure,  another  Napoleon  would  be  needed. 
It  may  l)c  that  he  planned  his  reconstruction  on  wrong 
lines,  as  M.  Taine  objects,  and  instead  of  strengthening 
the  centralising  features  of  tlie  old  regime  he  would  have 
done  l>etter  to  strew  the  land  with  autonomic  inatitotiona. 
Hut  on  his  return  from  Egypt  in  1799,  ten  years  of  revo- 
lution had  made  anarchy  and  chaos  so  complete  that  bis 
genius  alone  could  Iiave  siivod  the  integral  existence  of 
France  ;  an«l  wlien  mortals  arc  endowed  with  superhuman 
|K)wer  on  rare  occasions  in  the  world's  history  they  are 
not  mild  doctrinaires,  nor  would  they  i>c  able  to  cope  with 
the  cristas  which  produce  them  were  their  qualities  those 
which  befit  i>enign  constitutional  organisers.     It  is,  how- 
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ever,  futile  to  dream  of  what  Napoleon  might  have  done, 
especially  as  subsequent  events  indicate  that  autonomic 
institutions  would  not  have  suited  the  French,  while 
certain  that  the  centralised  system  does  conform 
wants  and  ideas.     Proofs  of  this  fact  abound. 

In  the  first  place,  while  several  times  in  the  century  the 
French  have  overturned  dynasties  and  engaged  in  civil 
war,  when  the  fray  was  over  and  the  new  regime  set  up, 
though  tlie  Government  of  the  country  was  manned 
entirely  with  op{K}neiv.ts  of  the  previous  dispensation,  a 
material  change  was  never  essayed  in  the  essential  fabric 
of  the  Na)>oleonic  construction.  Secondly,  though  trea- 
tises on  decentralisation  abound  in  France,  they  show  that 
the  boldest  practical  oonoeptions  of  reform  leave  the  cen- 
tralised system  untouched  from  our  English  point  of  view. 
They  call  to  mind  those  radical  schemes  for  re-organising 
our  public  offices  at  Whitehall,  which  new  ministers  with 
ingenuous  zeal  sometimes  promote :  tliree  su|)erfluous 
clerks  are  uisule  to  retire  on  full  pay;  three  other  clerks 
have  tht'ir  salaries  raised  to  reward  their  labours  thus 
increased,  and  the  next  year  three  new  clerks  are  intro- 
duced to  complete  the  old  establishment.  On  a  gigantic 
scale,  such  are  the  lines  on  which  daring  deoentralisers  in 
France  would  remodel  the  bureaucracv. 

In  the  third  place,  the  scant  interest  taken  by  French' 
citizens  in  the  important  hval  g«iveniing  bodies  which 
they  iMissess,  sliows  that  the  ni.ij«>rity  like  to  depend  on 
the  central  |iower  for  their  atlministratitm.  Here  and 
there  a  iM>pulation,  as  at  liordeaux,  is  inspired  with  an 
iiide|iendent  municiiial  sentiment,  and  in  other  localities, 
as  at  Mameilles,  the  presence  of  StKialists  or  other  politi- 
cians of   vivacious  manners  at  a  council   board  attracts 
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attention  to  its  superficial  proceedings :  but  the  undertak- 
ing of  projects  which  may  possibly  add  to  ilie  weal  of  the 
community  and  will  certainly  augment  its  taxation  ia 
regarded  with  indifference.  While  writing  these  intro- 
ductory pages  I  attended  the  opening  session  of  the 
Conseil-Geueral  in  a  provincial  capital.  Its  public 
spirit  had  been  roused  the  previous  week  by  a  state-visit 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  had  decorated  with 
the  national  Order  two  of  the  members  of  the  CouncU ; 
so  the  inaugunil  addresses  of  the  Chairman  and  of  the  Pre- 
fet,  recording  the  honour  paid  to  the  departmental  assem- 
bly, contained  matter  of  more  special  interest  than  the 
usual  financial  exposition.  But  tax-payer  and  admiring 
fellow-citizen  alike  remained  unstirred.  Five  "n^fBfiiJ 
spectators  alone  were  attracted  to  the  prefecture:  two  of 
them  were  reporters,  two  were  experts  employed  in  a  tech- 
nical matter,  and  the  uncompelled  audience  consisted  of 
one  member  of  the  public  who  was  a  stranger  to  the 
department  and  to  France. 

A  fourth  sign  of  the  suitability  of  the  centralised  sys- 
tem to  the  French  temperament  is  that  not  only  it  pro- 
vokes no  popular  opposition,  but  its  existence  is  approved 
by  almost  every  Frenchman  of  eminence  of  the  great  class 
which  takes  no  part  in  politics,  and  which  brings  the 
highest  credit  on  the  nation.  Philosophers  and  artistSi 
men  of  science  and  men  of  business,  of  various  views  on 
social  and  erclesiiustical  questions,  are  generally  unani- 
mous in  holding  that  the  centralised  fabric  is  necessary  to 
.the  cxisttMicc  of  France  as  a  tranquil  country  in  which 
«art,  letters,  research  or  riches  may  be  pursued.  Before 
coming  to  France,  my  native  prejudices  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralisation  had  been  modified  by  experience  at 
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the  Local  GoTemment  Board,  where  I  had  seen  how  salu- 
tary was  the  effect  of  a  centralised  control  over  elective 
authorities  when  exercised  by  impartial  officials  of  high 
character.  But  that  is  a  gentle  form  of  centralisation, 
not  incompatible  with  representative  government,  and  an 
Englishman  has  an  ingrained  difficulty  in  conceiving  a 
free  community  unblessed  by  parliamentary  institutions ; 
•o  when  my  observation  persuaded  me  of  their  incompati- 
bility with  the  French  administrative  system,  I  was  i>er- 
petually  pondering  if  it  were  possible  for  the  latter  to  l>e 
decentralised  so  as  to  work  healthily  under  Parliament. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  all  branches  of  inquiry,  that 
a  casual  conversation  has  more  influence  on  the  final 
judgment  of  an  investigator  than  his  most  assiduous 
•todies  and  reflections.  Constantly  revolving  this  prob- 
lem in  my  mind,  one  summer  evening  I  strolled  up 
from  the  Seine  to  Meudon  to  see  M.  Janssen  and  his 
famous  observatory.  Astronomers  are  no  longer  con- 
sulted, as  in  days  of  old,  on  questions  of  govi'miuont, 
though,  if  it  l>e  true  that  certain  ]Kilitieal  sc*ii'nccs  liavir 
been  relegated  to  the  planets,  we  shall  have  rei-ourHc 
again  to  their  open  vision  :  but  there  was  a  M|>eciiil 
reason  why  our  talk  turned  to  the  terrestrial  subjeca 
of  centralised  institutions.  I  luul  first  met  M.  JauMiuMi 
at  Lyons,  within  sight  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Hlane,  on 
which  lie  has  placed  his  intrepid  |)ost  of  obsi*rvation, 
and  he  had  come  to  aid  a  movement,  fuvouriMi  in  that 
city,  towards  **Uni%*erHity  I)eccntralis,itiuii.**  The  idea, 
the  practical  progress  of  which  1  hofie  to  deal  with  one 
day,  is  not  revolutionary,  its  aim  being  the  crt*atioii  in 
the  provinces  of  establishmentii  of  Sui^erior  Ktlucation 
which  will  check  the  migration  of  the  youth  of  Franee 
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to  Paris  ;  and  the  foundation  of  Univeraities  independent 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  not  contemplated. 
The  retention  of  this  jurisdiction  led  us  to  qpeak  of  the 
general  principle  of  centralisation,  and  the  venerable 
savant,  himself  a  d^centraliser,  declared  with  strong 
emphasis  that  the  system  of  supervision  exercised  by 
the  capital  on  the  local  government  of  the  country  was 
the  essential  power  which  kept  France  together.  I 
recalled  that  on  the  occasion  when  he  came  to  Lyons, 
I  had  said  to  M.  Jules  Cambon,  then  Prefet  of  tlie 
Rhone,  and  now  an  Ambassador  of  the  Kq>ublic,  that 
amid  my  admiration  for  the  organisation  over  which  he 
presided,  the  thouglit  surged  up  that  if  a  British  civil- 
servant  of  his  eminence  were  sent  to  administer  Man- 
chester as  the  political  agent  of  the  Government  of  tlie 
Queen,  that  loyal  .city  would  be  in  insurrection  in  a 
week.  But  I  also  remembered  to  have  seen  the  Prefet 
surrounded  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Lyons,  distin- 
guished men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  local  insti- 
tutions of  the  second  town  of  France,  the  indejiendent 
spirit  of  which  is  their  pride.  If  therefore  a  great 
civic  population,  comi)osed  of  conflicting  elements,  accept 
complacently  the  governance  of  an  imiMsed  autliority, 
it  is  clear  that  the  svstem  is  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  community.  As  we  descended  from 
Meudon  the  reflection  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  pano- 
rama of  Paris  gave  the  illusion  that  its  monuments  were 
in  flaine,  and  ralU'd  to  mind  the  summer  night  of  1871, 
when  tlie  terrified  dwellers  on  these  heights  looked  down 
u|K)n  the  incendiary  work  of  a|>ostles  of  local  autonomy, 
which  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  in  France  essays 
in  decentralised  government. 
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The  combination  of  parliamentary  government  with 
centralisation  is  a  potent  cause  of  the  pessimism  of 
French  political  writers.  They  see  that  the  general 
result  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  some  of  the  chief 
elemtats  of  the  governmental  system  are  immovable, 
manhood  suffrage  being  as  permanently  established  in 
France  as  the  centralised  administration.     Thus  the  only 


hope  of  an  improved  state  of  things  lies  in  the  prospect 
oithe  voice  of  the  ntition  delegating  its  powers  to  an 
authoritative  hand  instead  of  to  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives. But  apart  from  the  retrograde  character  of 
such  a  change,  which  would  sadden  doctrinaires,  no 
leader  capable  of  touching  popular  sympathies  has  sliown 
the  faintest  sig^  of  existence.  When  he  arises  he  may 
be  the  h<m  tyran  of  M.  Renan*s  optimist  dreams;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  the  fear  of  a  shallow 
military  adventurer  being  disastrously  hailed  to  rescue 
the  land  from  iiarliamentary  anarchy.  Moreover,  the 
most  definite  prosjM^ct  of  entling  the  present  state  of 
things  rests  in  the  va^ue  future  which  lies  beyond  the 
issues  of  the  next  Kurof^ean  conflict;  and  war  is  so 
dreaded  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  tlieir  martial  tem- 
perament, that  rather  than  contemplate  its  horrors  they 
would  submit  to  an  infinitely  worse  regime  than  the 
present,  to  the  defects  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  absolutely  indifferent. 

Thus  the  p(»Hsimisni  which  is  now  pre%'iilent  in  for  a 
panuloxical  reason  more  wide-spread  than  that  t)f.|»n*vionM 
periods.  Fur  the  first  time  in  France  since*  the  Kncyclo- 
p»dists  began  to  undennine  the  old  Monan-hy,  no  one 
has  a  substitute  to  pro|H)se  for  the  existing  regime; 
under  every  other  its  op|ionents  solaced  themselves  with 
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the  thought  that  one  day  it  could  be  dispensed  with; 
and  though  this  idea  detracted  from  the  stabilitj  of 
dynasties,  it  also  checked  the  demoralising  belief  that 
however  bad  things  were,  no  remedy  was  posttbla*  Un- 
der the  Restoration,  M.  Guizot's  letters  show  that  he 
was  utterly  discouraged  at  the  convergence  of  the  Royal 
Government  towards  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance : 
but  the  Liberals,  with  the  precedents  of  1688  always  be- 
fore them,  were  never  destitute  of  hope  that  they  would 
one  day  enjoy  a  statutory  monarchy  of  the  English  pat- 
tern. So  under  the  Second  Empire  Prevost-ParadoU 
long  before  he  ever  contemplated  service  under  Napo- 
leon III.  or  its  tragic  sequel,  criticised  the  rituation 
with  such  bitter  raillery  that  his  friends  compared  his 
talent  to  that  of  Swift;  but  the  men  of  that  time  who 
thought  themselves  oppressed  by  Imperial  rule  were  not 
hopeless.  Republics  in  France  had  hitherto  been  inter- 
vals of  turmoil  and  anarchy  between  a  revolution  and 
an  autocracy,  so  knowing  nothing  of  Republican  govern- 
ment as  a  state  of  existence  in  time  of  peace,  they 
invented  an  ideal  which  they  hoped  would  take  tangible 
form  after  the  Empire  had  passed  away. 

The  survivors  of  the  Opposition  of  that  day  attest 
that  the  youth  of  France,  under  the  so-called  tyranny  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  was  as  happy  and  as  sanguine  as  it  is 
now  cynical  or  dejected.  M.  Lavisse,  the  Academician, 
who  has  all  his  life  studied  the  rising  generation,  de- 
scribes the  gaiety  with  which  youthful  aspirants  after 
liberty  used  to  hiss  Sainte-Heuve  at  the  CoU^e  de 
France,  and  Edroond  About  at  the  Odeon,  becauae  they 
frequented  the  Court,  and  their  joy  when  they  received 
from   Belgium   a  contraband    copy   of    Len 
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enclosed  in  a  plaster  bust  of  the  Emperor,  whose  head 
they  broke  to  the  music  of  Victor  Hugo's  fierce  stanzas.^ 
The  young  men  of  the  Empire  retained  their  hopefulness 
beyond  the  misfortunes  which  produced  the  Republic, 
and  it  is  only  in  its  third  decade  that  their  disillusion 
has  become  complete.  M.  Sarcey,  who  has  escaped  the 
malady  of  the  age  by  renouncing  politics,  except  as  a 
subject  for  reminiscence,  writing  of  an  old  class-mate, 
Dionys  Ordinaire,  who  was  one  of  Gambetta*s  allies  in 
the  heroic  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  said,  ^'Republic 
was  for  him  a  word  of  magic  sound,  capable  of  ele- 
vating the  moral  sense  and  of  healing  all  the  ills  of 
humanity.** 

Short  of  such  Utopian  ideals  the  Third  Republic  had 
every  chance  of  bringing  credit  on  Republican  institu- 
tions  and  on  France  which  adopted  them.  The  prestige 
of  the  Third  Republic  would  Iiave  been  the  great  justifi- 
cation of  the  French  Revolution,  but  the  era  in  which  its 
tradition  has  lost  its  glamour  is  that  in  which  France  has 
been  in  undisputed  enjoyment  of  the  form  of  government 
representing^  the  principles  of  1792.  The  most  notable 
propagandist  of  pessimism  in  France  has  been  M.  Taine, 
and  the  chief  moral  result  of  his  last  great  work  is  the 
irretrieTabla  damage  inflicted  by  it  on  the  legend  of  the 
Revolution.  If,  however,  the  Republic  had  been  strik- 
ingly successful,  if  it  had  employed  in  its  service  the* 
wtirtliiest  sons  of  France,  and  encouraged  |K>liticianH  of 
decorous  example,  if  the  records  of  its  legislature  had 
been  free  from  scandal,  and  if  economical  finance  and  use- 
ful legislation  had  been  the  prvxluct  of  the  parliamentary 
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system,  the  illustrious  name  of  Taine  would  not  have 
availed  to  discredit  the  great  Revolution  which  the  Third 
Republic  claimed  peculiarly  to  personify.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  if  in  that  case  he  would  have  denounced  it  so 
mercilessly.  His  criticisms  of  the  old  Monarchy  and  of 
the  Napoleonic  reconstruction  show  that  it  was  not  as  a 
partisan  of  any  regime  that  he  attacked  the  Revolution. 
But  he  lived,  the  attentive  observer  of  the  nnfolding 
history  of  his  country,  for  twenty-two  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic,  and  instead  of  being  the  vin- 
dication of  the  Revolution,  it  justified  in  its  annals  the 
anti-Revolutionary  judgment  of  the  philosopher. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  moral  and  intellectoal  scale 
there  is  a  most  dissimilar  pessimist  influence  ever  at  work 
in  France.  The  violent  press  ought  to  have  no  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  impartial  student  of  French  institutions, 
but  he  has  to  take  into  consideration  its  wide-spread 
power  for  evil.  Every  day  throughout  France  are  dis- 
tributed tens  of  thousands  of  cheap  journals,  which,  ex- 
pressing every  shade  of  opinion  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Commune  to  reactionary  clericalism,  havC  one  feature  in 
common,  the  scurrilous  aspersion  of  public  men.  Some- 
times the  objects  of  their  fury  are  not  worthy  of  the  high 
position  to  which  the  hazards  of  an  ill-contrived  political 
system  have  raised  them  :  but  as  a  rule  the  defamatory 
clamour  has  little  relation  with  the  real  actions  or  cliar- 
acter  of  the  persons  denounced.  At  all  events,  it  is 
dt*iiior.ilising  for  the  nation  that  those  who  read  the  news- 
{mpers  in  town  and  country  should  daily  be  told  that  all 
Frenchmen  in  authority,  whether  politicians,  diploma- 
tists, judges,  or  ecclesiastics,  are  tainted  with  vice  or  even 
branded  with  crime.     The  evil  is  spreading,  as  there  are 
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provincial  journals  which  outdo  the  most  abusive  prints 
of  the  boulevards  in  traducing  the  gallant  chiefs  of  the 
army. 

By  eschewing  the  loud-toned  organs  which  instruct  the 
multitude,  and  perusing  nothing  in  the  press  which  is  not 
signed  by  names  of  high  authority,  the  newspaper  reader 
in  France  does  not  escape  pessimistic  influence.  One  of 
the  ablest  of  French  political  writers  is  M.  Jules  Roche, 
a  former  minister  of  the  Republic.  Summing  up  a  series 
of  elaborate  studies  on  the  parliamentary  system  after 
twenty  years  of  undiluted  Republican  rule,  he  declares, 
^^  We  are  the  worst  governed  country  in  the  world ;  or  I 
will  say,  so  as  to  hurt  no  one*s  feelings,  one  of  the  very 
worst.**  This  Member  of  Parliament  may  have  personal 
reasons  for  not  admiring  the  work  of  his  colleagues ;  but 
M.  Jules  Lemaitre  is  not  a  disillusionised  politician :  he 
has  attaine<l  the  highest  Iionour  which  can  crown  a 
Frenchman's  career,  and  an  early  election  to  the  Academy 
ouj^lit  to  indui'c  a  cheerful  view  of  the  national  life,  at  all 
events  for  a  few  years.  But  he  asserts  that  France  is  in 
full  decadence,  and  is  going  to  its  dcMim  with  its  eyes 
open,  for  *' never  was  a  wretclied  nation  more  conscious 
of  the  ills  which  afflict  it.**  He  also  says  that  ^^for 
twenty-seven  years  it  has  been  a  doubtful  pleasure  to  be 
a  Freni'hman,**  so,  as  he  was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  tlie  war, 
lie  Itas  never  known  since  he  came  to  nian*s  estate  tlie 
pride  of  nationality.  Botli  tlu^iie  writers  diffusa*  their 
lietisiniiMUi  in  a  widely  read  journal,'  att^iclied  to  no  {Mirty, 
before  tlelivering  it  to  the  limited  public  which  buys 
volumes  of  essays;  and  both  of  tht*ni,  I  venture  to  say, 
formulate  their  discontent  in  exag^rated   terms,  which 

1  Flpmrp:  April  13,  May  ti,  June  II,  IKC. 
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represent  the  prevalent  malady,  rather  than  an  accurate 
statement  of  facts. 

Although  in  this  work  I  have  freely  criticised  certain 
features  in  the  government  of  France,  far  from  thinking 
with  the  Republican  piolitician  that  his  country  is  ^^  the 
worst  governed  in  the  world^'^  I  should  be  perplexed  to 
mention  three  nations  which  on  the  whole  are  better 
governed  than  France.  Nothing  which  strikes  the  eye 
of  the  itinerant  stranger  suggests  that  the  country  is  ill- 
governed,  and  he  often  takes  home  an  idea,  which  we  in 
England  have  put  into  aphoristic  form,  that  things  are 
managed  better  in  France  than  elsewhere.  Moreover,  on 
the  condition  of  never  looking  at  a  newspaper  or  men- 
tioning  a  political  subject,  one  might  reside  for  years  in 
the  land  without  knowing  that  any  one  thought  it  was 
badly  governed.  No  doubt  in  the  daily  routine  of  life 
incidents  grievous  to  citizens  arise,  similar  to  those  which 
provoke  the  plaints  of  Englishmen  offended  by  the  ca- 
prices of  income-tax  assessors  or  the  wliinis  of  postal 
authorities :  but  i)etty  dolours  such  as  these  do  not 
depress  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  and  we  must  take  care  to 
discern  wiiat  tlie  ex-minister  means  by  ill-government. 
His  strictures  refer  to  the  parliamentary  system,  which 
has  been  regulated  exclusively  by  his  political  friends  for 
twenty  years ;  while  the  well-organised  daily  life  of  the 
nation,  which  is  but  little  affected,  is  a  striking  sign  of 
the  excellence  of  Nai>oleon*s  administrative  structure. 

lliere  can  \)e  no  doubt  about  the  i>e8siini8tic  effect  of 
a  system  of  government  which  animates  not  only  violent 
malcontents,  but  also  moderate  and  authoritative  writers 
to  disseminate  the  depressing  epidemic.  For  all  that,  the 
complaints  of  M.  Lemaitre,  like  those  of  the  ex-minister. 
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are  much  too  sweeping;  for  no  Frenchman  ought  to 
despair,  when  he  contemplates  the  orderliness,  the  dili- 
gence, and  the  thrift  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  The 
solid  qualities  of  the  people,  first  tested  by  the  payment 
to  the  Germans  of  the  colossal  war  indemnity,  liave  reor- 
ganised the  army  and  produced  the  wealth  without  which 
an  alliance  with  another  military  power  in  need  of  loans 
would  have  been  vainly  sought  by  the  politicians.  Their 
own  most  tangible  production  has  been  unsound  finance, 
with  the  consequent  increase  of  tlie  burden  of  taxation ; 
and  the  indifference  of  a  provident  democracy  to  the 
prodigal  proceedings  of  its  chosen  representatives  is  a 
sign  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  regime  under  which  it 
livee  and  works,  rather  than  of  the  decadence  of  the 
nation.  The  curious  phenomenon  has  been  fully  dealt 
with  in  these  volumes,  and  since  they  were  written  it 
has  inspired  another  member  of  the  French  Academy 
with  some  of  his  most  incisive  observations  on  the  ways 
of  his  countrvnien.  In  one  of  his  masterly  Htudies  of 
provincial  life,  M.  Anatole  France,  describing  how  the 
laborious  population  of  a  department  received  the  news 
of  the  arrest  of  one  of  its  members  of  Parliament  with 
the  tame  impassibility  as  it  would  have  heard  of  his 
Domination  to  an  embassy,  remarks:  ^* Public  opinion, 
whieh  was  a  reality  under  the  Monarchy  and  the  Empire, 
has  no  existence  in  our  time,  and  the  people  once  ardent 
and  generous  are  now  inca|Nible  either  of  love  or  of 
hatred,  of  admiration  or  of  contempt.*** 

•None  of  the  foregoing  appreciations,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
were  uttered  in  the  days  of  international  isolation.  They 
were  all  made  after  the  visit  of  the  Tsar  to  Paris«  when  a 

*  VOrm€  4m  MmQ,  par  Anaiok  Frmaoe  d«  rAcMMmte  Frmn^akr. 
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monarch,  for  the  first  time  since  France  ceased  to  have  one 
of  her  own,  entered  the  capital  in  state,  thus,  it  was  said, 
conferring  lustre  on  the  Republic,  and  restoring  with  its 
European  prestige  the  ancient  blitheness  of  the  nation. 
I  saw  the  Russian  sovereigns  pass  through  the  streets 
from  the  house  where  Talleyrand  lodged  another  Tsar  in 
1814,  and  it  was  a  suggestive  spectacle  to  watch  the 
elected  chief  of  the  parliamentary  Republic  pointing  out 
the  historical  site  to  his  august  guests,  the  great-great- 
grandchildren of  Alexander  I.  and  of  George  III.:  for  it 
was  within  these  walls  that  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  being 
master  of  the  situation,  decreed  that  France  should  have 
a  constitution  on  the  model  of  that  presided  over  by  his 
ally  the  King  of  England,^  who  was  not  able  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  transactions  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  Representative  government  might  have  been 
tried  in  France  without  the  intervention  of  the  enlight- 
ened despot  who  had  a  taste  for  political  experiments:  but 
as  it  was  actually  first  set  up  by  the  instrumentality  of  a 
Russian  Emperor,  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  if  the 
friendship  of  his  descendant  could  lead  to  a  remedy  for 
some  of  the  ills  which  its  later  developments  have 
brought  on  the  French  nation. 

That  the  relations  of  France  with  Russia  have  not 
brightened  the  view  of  some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
critics  is  not  a  bad  sign  ;  for,  while  in  my  opinion  there  is 
no  ground  for  their  extreme  pessimism,  it  is  more  salutary 
fur  the  country  that  its  sober  thinkers  should  have  esca|)ed 
the  strange  doctrine  propagated  by  politicians  that  the 
friendship  of  Russia  has  given  France  m  higher  rank 
among  nations.     A  more   humiliating  theme  was  never 

1  Tbe  dfcumsuncet  are  related  in  vol.  ii.  |».  S64. 
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uttered  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  France  has  never 
ceased  to  be  m  great  nation,  by  virtue  of  the  genius  of  its 
people,  irrespective  of  international  vicissitude  :  but  if 
that  people  ever  adopt  the  demoralising  idea  that  their 
national  prestige  depends  on  alien  protection,  it  will  take 
a  long  step  down  from  its  high  eminence.  But  no  alli- 
ance, however  gratifying  to  proper  patriotic  pride,  and  no 
military  success  ensuing  from  it,  not  even  though  it 
restore  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France,  will  bring  lasting 
satisfaction,  unless  a  form  of  government  be  established 
capable  of  working  well  with  the  permanent  institutions 
of  the  country.  These  are  the  Centralised  Administra- 
tion and  Manhood  Suffrage,  and  even  though  the  master 
whom  France  is  always  looking  for  arrive,  he  will  not 
enjoy  a  long  reign  unless  he  be  apt  to  combine  those 
elements. 

Amateurs  of  the  diversified  French  coinage  of  this 
century  are  familiar  with  a  series  of  gold  pieces  of  great 
beauty,  struck  when  it  was  younpf«  the  oldest  bearing  the 
revolutionary  date  An  XII,  and  the  most  modern  that 
of  three  years  later,  1807.  They  are  still  in  circulation, 
and  their  unworn  outlines  tell  of  ninety  years*  hoarding, 
and  betoken  the  national  virtue  of  thrift,  to  which 
France  largely  owes  its  stability,  while  several  genera- 
tions of  limners  of  the  Mint  have  invented  new  effigies 
to  distinguish  passing  dynasties.  On  these  coins  the 
image  and  8U|iers4Ti|>tion  are  worthy  of  note,  not  merely 
for  their  fresh  preservatitm  of  Cassar's  finely  cut  profile, 
but  because  on  their  face  is  engraved  ^  Napoleon  Em- 
pereur,**  and  on  the  reverse  '*  Republique  Fran^aise.** 
Kven  before  the  term  Empire  was  made  official,  the  Ke- 
imblic  was  overlaid  with  lni|ierial  trappings,  and  we  all 
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know  whither  the  pride  of  empire,  which  they  symbol- 
ised, took  the  great  reconstructor  of  France.  Neverthe- 
less the  legend  on  these  coins,  with  all  its  inconsistenoy, 
seems  to  indicate  the  form  of  government  which  France 
needs.  Frenchmen  who  look  with  admiring  eyes  to  the 
British  monarchy,  the  subjects  of  which  enjoy  more 
liberty  than  do  the  citizens  of  their  Republic,  sometimes 
define  our  regime  as  an  ideal  Republican  government 
with  a  sovereign  at  its  head.  The  description  is  not 
inapt;  but  France,  instead  of  trying  to  imitate  our  insti- 
tutions, unsuited  to  the  genius  or  tradition  of  her  race, 
should  organise  her  own,  under  an  appropriate  headship; 
and  thus  an^  Emperor,  as  the  chief  of  a  Republic,  far 
from  being  an  anomaly,  might  under  favouring  circom- 
Istances  solve  the  unravelled  problem  of  the  century. 

The  word  Emperor  has  no  longer  the  unpopular  sound 
in  French  ears  of  the  years  succeeding  Sedan,  when  for 
a  season  the  memory  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  involved 
in  the  second  downfall  of  his  dynasty.  No  one  now 
regards  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero;  he  is 
recognised  as  a  well-meaning  and  ambiguous  dreamer 
who  drifted  into  destruction,  carrying  with  him  the 
nation  which  he  had  previously  brought  to  great  pros- 
perity. One  pernicious  heritage  left  by  him  has  abun- 
dantly developed  under  the  Republic.  After  he  had 
let  Prussia,  uninterfered  witli,  clear  the  way  at  Sadowa 
for  the  conquest  of  France,  and  while  he  was  devising 
the  empirical  remedy  of  a  Lilieral  Empire  for  the  danger 
thus  assured,  his  Court  l>ecame  the  centre  of  influence  to 
turn  Paris  into  a  cosmopolitan  city  of  boisterous  luxury, 
which,  encouraged  within  the  palace,  demoralised  even 
the  army  of  France.     That  evil  no  longer  exists :  what- 
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ever  is  open  to  criticism  now  in  the  nation,  the  army, 
in  spite  of  isolated  scandals,  is  exempt  from  the  ills 
which  deface  political  or  fashionable  society.  But  other- 
wise the  social  mischief  thus  sown  in  the  capital  has 
so  spread  that  critics  of  the  Empire  are  fain  to  confess 
that  even  its  frivolous  Court  had  restraining  qualities 
which  would  be  salutary  for  Parisian  license  under  the 
Republic. 

Never  had  a  society  such  an  opi)ortunity  for  doing 
service  to  their  country  as  had  Uie  higher  circles  of 
Paris  after  the  war.  Even  after  the  politicians  of  their 
preference  had  thrown  away  their  chance  of  governing 
the  country,  when  the  Republic  was  founded  a  self- 
respecting  upper-class,  well  organised  and  vigilant,  might 
have  been  a  serious  factor  in  French  politics.  If  the 
Republic  had  been  governed  by  men  of  genius  or  in- 
tegrity, no  force  of  aristocratic  pretension  could  have 
impeded  its  popular  career :  but  the  ephemeral  minis- 
tries of  the  Republic  have  not  been  so  composed,  and 
it  might  have  had  its  days  shortened  if  Paris  had  con- 
tained a  society  similar  to  that  frequented  by  the  Lib- 
eral Opposition  under  the  Restoration,  when  the  salon 
of  the  DucheMe  de  Broglie  had  perhaps  more  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  France  than  the  writings  of  her  mother, 
Mme.  de  StaiL  If  the  circumstances  are  not  analogous, 
the  bearers  of  names  once  famous  at  Court  or  on  battle- 
field and  once  associated  with  wit  and  intellect  together 
with  other  possessors  of  wealth,  might  at  all  events  liave 
so  shaped  the  corporate  existence  of  the  leisure<l  class  of 
a  great  capital  as  to  be  an  element  in  the  political  destiny 
of  France,  and  to  gain  the  respect  of  Euroiie. 

Unhappily,   the   well-born  and    the  wealthy  class  in 
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'  Paris  has  since  the  war  pursued  a  line  of  conduct 
which  has  grieved  all  who  love  France,  or  who  recog- 
nise the  social  danger  of  unseemly  example  in  high 
places.  In  the  course  of  this  work  I  have  been  led 
to  mention  some  of  tlie  features  of  that  curious  society, 
but  in  doing  so  I  have  followed  the  rule,  which  has 
guided  me  in  dealing  with  every  phase  of  French  life, 
of  never  making  a  harsh  criticism  unless  my  own  im- 
pression were  corroborated  by  the  published  opinion  of 
a  respected  and  impartial  French  authority.  For  ex- 
ample, in  treating  of  this  subject  I  have  not  ventured 
to  express  myself  as  strongly  as  has  M.  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  in  the  following  passage,  which,  as  it  contains 
some  significant  English  terms,  would  lose  its  force  in 
translation :  *'*'  Ia:s  hautes  classes  sont  inconsciemraent  les 
grands  fauteurs  du  socialisme.  Leur  vie  est  une  predi- 
cation contre  la  societe.  La  frivolite  impertinente  de  la 
jeunesse  de  nos  salons,  Toisivet^  ridiculement  affairee  de 
nos  sport sjuen  et  de  nos  clubmen^  Tetalage  outrageant 
de  la  d^hauche  elegante,  quelles  lemons  pour  le  peujile 

^  de  la  rue  ! "  *  This  is  the  calm  judgment  of  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  wealthy  class,  who  has  no  love 
for  the  parliamentary  Republic,  and  whose  philosophic 
writings,  which  have  given  him  a  high  place  in  Euro- 
pean letters,  are  free  from  all  exaggeration. 

M.  Anatole  I^roy-Beaulieu  deprecates  the  ways  of 
Parisian  swnety  l>ccause  of  its  danperous  example :  but 
equally  eminent  Frenchmen,  le5«  intcrcvsted  in  the  social 
question,  deplore  the  saddening  spectacle  on  other 
grounds,  and  it   is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  pessimism 

*  Iji  pa/taut^.  If  norinlitmr  et  la  dhnocraiie^  i>ar  Anatole  Lerojr-Beau- 
lieu  :  Mi'Uibre  de  PliiHtilut. 
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of  writers  like  tlie  gifted  Academicians  whom  I  have 
quoted.  It  is  indeed  mortifying  to  a  patriotic  French- 
man, who  by  his  talent  maintains  the  renown  of  his 
nation,  to  see  his  beloved  Paris,  with  all  its  past  tradi- 
tion and  present  capacity,  assuming  the  aspect  of  a 
cosmopolitan  city  of  pleasure,  and  becoming,  in  the  eyes 
of  strangers,  a  place  like  Nice  or  such  like  resort  of 
idlers,  where  the  foreign  element  leads  the  fashion,  and 
where  the  affairs  of  the  country  interest  no  one.  For 
the  most  conspicuous  Parisians,  whose  exploits  are  most 
widely  advertised,  proclaim  that,  apart  from  their  lighter 
relaxations,  their  gravest  ambition  is  to  vie  with  exotic 
foreigners  in  diversions  imported  from  England.  Thus 
accomplished  Frenchmen,  who  would  have  shone  in 
•alons,  lament  that  Paris  is  becoming  an  international 
casino  :  a  sad  fate  for  the  brilliant  city,  in  which,  save  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution,  for  over  two  hundred 
years,  from  the  time  of  the  lidtel  Ranibouillet  to  the  death 
of  M.  Thierjs  the  intelligent  commerce  of  refined  men 
and  women  had  a  distinct  influence  on  the  history  of 
France  and  op  its  place  in  the  world. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  French  |)eople  of  high 
social  rank  are  given  up  to  frivolity.  Remote  country 
chateaux  are  often  the  scenes  of  blameless  and  simple 
lives,  while  in  Parisian  societv  there  are  manv  excellent 
women  who,  not  shunning  worldly  pastime,  are  devote<l 
t«i  g«MHl  works.  Moreover,  even  among  the  men  there? 
are  a  few  fine  |»attems  of  conduct.  As  .M.  de  Mun*s  life 
is  |iaiiiie<l  in  public,  he  may  without  impmpriety  be  men- 
tiomnl  as  an  example  of  wliat  a  Frenchmun  of  the  up|ier 
classes  can  do  who  is  set  on  maintaining  the  tradition  of 
race.     I  do  not  sjicak  of  the  particular  subjects  which 
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he  has  studied,  as  their  pursuit  needs  a  special  vocation. 
I  merely  refer  to  him  as  an  instance  of  a  well-bom  French- 
man of  attractive  social  as  well  as  mental  gifts,  who, 
instead  of  squandering  them  on  the  idle  plea  that  the 
Republic  gives  no  scope  to  a  man  of  g^ood  family,  has  so 
cultivated  all  his  powers  that  they  have  borne  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  French  Academy.  Another  member  of  that 
company,  whose  origin  exalted  him  above  his  countrymen, 
though  it  likewise  brought  exile  and  disability  upon  him, 
was  a  splendid  example  to  the  gentlemen  of  France.  The 
Due  d*Aumale  had  no  sympathy  with  the  lives  of  that 
monarchical  class  which  has  hopelessly  prejudiced  the 
dynastic  fortunes  of  his  kinsmen ;  but  neither  the  folly 
of  Royalists,  nor  the  outrage  and  injury  inflicted  on  him 
by  Republican  rulers,  diverted  him  from  his  nobly  ap- 
pointed mission  to  illustrate  to  his  countrymen  the  duties 
devolving,  even  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  on  the 
possession  of  a  great  name  and  of  great  wealth. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  practices  of  ^^la  haute 
societe  Parisienne ''  is  to  extend  the  pessimism,  which  we 
have  been  considering,  to  certain  foreign  observers,  who 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  pleasure-seeking  im- 
migrants from  the  East  and  the  West,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  more  admi- 
rable phases  of  the  national  life.  The  most  pessimist  ap- 
preciations of  France  and  its  people  which  I  ever  heard 
from  lijw  not  French  were  those  of  a  distinguished  Am- 
b;is.sador  to  the  Itepuhlic,  a  man  of  the  world  of  cosmo- 
politan tastes,  and  blessed  with  a  happy  ilisposition  for 
looking  at  the  bright  side  of  existence.  The  reason  was 
that  his  ideas  of  France  were  taken  from  the  society  of 
aristocratic  i>retensicm,  from  the  politicians  of  democratic 
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profession,  and  from  the  press.  His  experiences  in  many 
Unds  had  taught  him  that  an  intelligent  familiarity  with 
those  three  elements  in  a  nation  usually  afford  some  clue 
to  its  characteristics,  its  ethical  standard,  and  its  i>ossible 
destiny.  To  draw  conclusions  from  such  objects  of  study 
in  France  seems  the  more  reasonable  because  of  their 
mutual  dissidence,  fashion  and  politics  being  completely 
antagonistic  to  one  another,  while  in  the  news{)aiK'r8  the 
exponents  of  both  are  often  treated  with  contumely.  Hut 
general  principles  cannot  be  followed  in  a])j)raising  the 
French,  and  the  elements  which  preserve  them  from  the 
fate  predicted  by  the  experienced  diplomatic  censor  are 
not  palpably  manifest  to  the  view  of  even  the  most  favored 
official  visitors  to  France. 

Apart  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  with  their  excel-  ^ 
lent, qualities  of  stability  and  diligence,  there  are  three  • 
great  but  dissimilar  bodies  in  the  nation,  the  virtu(*s  of 
which  oounterbalance  the  ill  done  by  the  cc)iLS|iiouous 
classes  whose  words  and  deeds  fill  the  ne\v8|»a|K*rK. 
These  are  the  Army,  the  Tniversity,  and  the  Clrrj^y. 
The  virtues  fostercMl  by  them,  which  are  not  pnirtised 
by  the  political  and  fashionable  classes,  nor  inculoated 
by  the  popular  press,  are  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a 
respect  for  authority,  combined  with  unobtninive  hard 
wotk  and  vigorous  abnegation.  Tlie  entire  nianhiKxl  of 
the  nation  passes  through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
grave  as  is  the  economical  aspect  of  c*(ini|inlHorv  si*rvii*e 
which  tiikefi  from  their  traininf^  at  a  rritiral  |M*ri(Ml  tho 
apprenticed  in  every  art,  craft«  and  S4*ienri-,  since  Knro|ic* 
has  to  be  a  military  camp,  tlie  army  of  Frann*  may  be 
regarded  as  a  national  imttitution  of  beneficial  inrtu<*nc*c. 
The  officers  usually  set  an  example  of  devotion  to  their 
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duties,  avoiding  luxurious  pretension  even  in  the  rare 
cases  where  tliey  are  rich,  and  a  close  study  of  garrison 
life  has  helped  me  to  understand  the  general  affection 
in  which  the  French  soldier  is  held  whatever  his  grade. 
The  respect  for  the  uniform,  no  doubt,  is  greatly  due 
to  the  martial  instinct  of  which  few  Frenchmen  are  des- 
titute ;  but  for  the  practical  enjoyment  of  that  sentiment 
every  French  family  pays  in  kind,  and  as,  moreover, 
the  peasant  and  the  tradesman  have  a  fervid  horror  of 
war,  the  universal  popularity  of  the  army  speaks  well 
for  the  general  effect  of  military  discipline  on  the  nation. 
The  University  is  the  technical  term  for  the  great 
teaching  corporation  engaged  in  the  secondary  and  supe- 
rior education  of  the  country  under  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  educational  system  has  become 
the  object  of  severe  criticism  in  France  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  when  every  Frenchman  wishes  to  incite  his 
neighbour  or  his  neighbour's  son  to  go  to  the  colonies, 
as  it  is  deemed  to  discourage  initiative  and  to  turn  out 
youths  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  a  life  of  routine. 
Pending  the  controversy  on  the  need  of  educational  re- 
form, which  I  hope  before  long  to  deal  with,  the  teach- 
ers engaged  in  secondary  and  superior  education,  who 
are  classed  together  in  France  as  Professors,  fonn  a  body 
which  is  an  admirable  force  within  the  nation.  The 
devoted  men  who  compose  it  have  not  the  unattractive 
social  habits  of  the  professorial  class  in  snnie  continental 
countries,  being  often  as  refined  as  ihey  are  learned. 
Yet  unlike  our  pros|>erous  educators  they  are  slenderly 
paid,  and  there  are  no  {>ecuniary  prizes  whatever  in 
their  calling  for  even  those  who  attain  its  highest  ix)sts. 
Their  sole  stimulant   is   thus   the  sense  of   duty  which 
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guides  them  in  their  modest  but  momentous  functions, 
and  they  pursue  them  conscientiously,  rarely  seeking  for 
commendation  outside  their  academic  circle. 

The  third  beneficial  category  in  the  nation  is  the 
Clergy.  The  old  Conflict  between  the  Church  and  the 
University,  which  raged  throughout  the  Monarchy  of 
July  and  the  Second  Empire,  reached  its  bitterest  pitch 
when  a  professor,  M.  Paul  Bert,  was  chosen  as  the  ruth- 
less anti-clerical  instrument  of  the  Republic ;  but  while 
the  discord  between  free  inquiry  and  dogmatic  belief  re- 
mains irreconcilable,  circumstances  have  led  the  priest- 
hood and  the  professoriate  to  regard  one  another  less 
pugnaciously.  In  one  of  the  life-like  provincial  sketches 
by  an  accomplished  Academician^  already  quoted,  a 
learned  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  a  country 
town  and  the  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary  culti- 
Tate  a  curious  mutual  friendship,  in  the  course  of  which, 
while  renewing  tlieir  eternal  controversies,  they  find  that, 
seeing  thinpi  from  a  liigher  plane  than  tlieir  fellow- 
citixens  of  tlie  liepublic,  they  have  a  bond  of  symimthy. 
Rare  though  such  intimacies  may  be  in  France  the 
apologue  sliowM  how  the  clergy  may  be  coupled  with 
their  old  antagonists,  the  lay  professors  of  higher  educa- 
tioo,  as  a  salutary  national  influence  under  the  Third 
Republic,  to  counteract  the  ill  example  and  debased  ideal 
of  those  whose  lives  ought  to  be  a  pattern  of  conduct. 
^  The  author  of  the  Jle  de  J4bu$^  who  had  none  of  the 
injuMtite  of  an  ai>ostate«  said  of  the  order  which  he  had 
quitted,  ''I  have  never  known  any  but  good  priests**;' 
and  seven   vears  of  constant    association   with    French 

>  LOrmf  dm  Mnil,  par  Anati>W  Fnmcr. 
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ecclesiastics  of  every  rank  have  impressed  the  full  value 
of  this  testimony  upon  me,  who  also  regard  the  Catholic 
Church  objectively,  though  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
M.  Renan.  My  studies  on  the  Church  in  France,  in  the 
work  which  will  follow' these  volumes,  will  fully  deal  with 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  clergy,  and  all  that 
.  need  be  said  of  them  here  is,  that  by  their  lives  and 
i  example  they  show  how  a  celibate  sacerdotal  caste  may  be 
1  an  advantage  in  a  modern  state.  One  of  the  objections 
.'  to  the  celibacy  of  a  priesthood  is  that  it  withdraws  from 
the  nation  a  generative  force;  but  at  the  present  hour, 
when  the  frugal  caution  of  the  peasantry  is  depc^ulating 
France,  the  regions  where  a  normal  birth-rate  is  main- 
tained are  those  where  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  most 
heeded.  The  clergy  represent  all  the  best  features  of  the 
French  peasantry  who  form  the  robust  backbone  of  the 
nation ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  are  recruited  ex- 
clusively from  that  class  and  from  the  minor  bourgeoisie. 
The  descendants  of  the  nobility  which  monopolised  the 
rich  benefices  of  the  old  regime,  who,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  modern  diversions,  profess  loud  devotion  to  the 
Church,  successfully  discourage  their  sons  from  entering 
the  orders  of  the  secular  clergy,  now  that  it  is  ill-paid, 
laborious,  and  virtuous.  The  parish  priests  of  France, 
than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  exemplary  body  of  men  in 
any  land,  illustrate  the  better  qualities,  refined  by  dis- 
cipline, of  those  great  categories  of  the  people  which  con- . 
stitute  the  real  force  of  tlie  nation. 

In  these  volumes  we  shall  not  see  much  of  the  more 
excellent  elements  in  the  community,  nor  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  France  whose  silent,  sober  energy 
makes  up  for  the  errors  of  its  conspicuous  classes.     It  is 
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partioolarljr  with  the  politicians  we  shall  have  to  do ;  and 
while  writing  this  work  amid  the  calm  which  is  the  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  life  in  France,  I  have  often  recalled 
the  words  of  one  of  those  old  Republicans  whose  eloquence 
and  moderation  raised  the  level  of  debate  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  helped  to  found  the  Third  Republic  which 
their  respectable  school  was  not  permitted  to  govern.  M. 
Laboulaye  said,  ^  We  present  the  spectacle  of  a  tranquil 
people  with  agitated  legislators/'^  This  was  the  experi- 
ence of  a  veteran,  wlio  had  seen  men  of  tlie  Revolu- 
tion, and  who  had  himself  witnessed  most  of  the  political 
vicissitudes  of  the  century,  even  before  the  creation  of  the 
Parliamentary  Constitution  of  1875,  which  was  to  enhance 
the  tmth  of  his  aphorism. 

The  place  of  which  I  was  the  tenant  in  the  Brie  was  an 
old  ecclesiastical  fief;  so  by  a  usage  which  suggests  that 
France  was  not  entirely  renovated  at  the  Revolution,  we 
had,  when  Holy  Cross  Day  came  round,  to  give  up  to  the 
village  fete  our  riglits  over  a  green  at  the  gates  of  the 
chateau.  Thus  my  neighbour  for  several  weeks  each 
year  was  a  philosopher  who  was  the  owner  of  a  set  of 
•wings  for  the  use  of  infants.  He  was*  a  Parisian  glove- 
maker,  and  as  his  trade  was  slack  in  the  summer,  he  took 
his  vacation  in  making  the  rounds  of  the  rural  fairs  of 
the  lie  de  France.  Bom  under  Louis  Philippe  he  had 
teen  a  few  revolutions  and  regimes,  but  had  never  taken 
any  part  in  [lolitieH,  tliou^h  he  had  lived  all  his  life  on 
the  turbulent  northern  heights  of  Paris,  when*  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Commune  broke  out  in  1871.  He  hud 
never  been  Orleanist,  Imiierialist,  or  Republican,  so  he 
assured  me;  and  the  only  indirect  way  in  which  he  had 
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ever  been  connected  with  any  political  movement  was 
after  the  Commune,  when,  as  a  fireman,  he  helped  to 
quench  the  flame  of  the  buildings  set  alight  by  the  politi- 
cians. The  experience  of  this  sage  is  that  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  France;  they  toil  at  their  call- 
ing so  long  as  work  is  to  be  done;  they  take  their  holi- 
days happily,  yet  thriftily;  and  their  sole  participation  in 
tlie  politics  of  the  nation  b  that  their  energy  supplies  the 
remedy  for  the  damage  done  to  France  by  political  incen- 
diaries of  various  denominations. 

In  a  treatise  dealing  with  questions  of  government  the 
existence  of  worthy  citizens  like  this  journeyman  of 
Montmartre  can  only  incidentally  be  noticed;  but  in 
studying  the  political  institutions  of  France  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that,  however  unsatisfactory  a 
spectacle  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  may  present,  the 
land  contains  several  millions  of  worthy  people  of  various 
classes  engaged  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  in  crafts  of  skill 
and  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  intellectual  pursuits,  who 
are  working,  most  of  them  unconsciously,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community;  and,  moreover,  such  lives  abound  not 
merely  in  the  silence  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  or  amid 
the  placid  murmur  of  country  towns,  for  Paris,  the  nursery 
of  revolution,  the  playground  of  frivolity,  the  theatre  of 
political  adventure,  is  also  a  brilliant  centre  of  intellect 
and  one  of  the  great  workshops  of  the  wbrld. 


The  study  of  problems  and  systems  of  government  is, 
even  when  inconclusive  or  perplexing,  so  interesting  to 
mankind  that  a  work  which  treats  of  those  of  a  nation 
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who66  political  experiments  have  convulsed  the  world 
need  not  profess  to  have  any  other  object  beyond  their 
historical  and  philosophical  consideration.  This  would 
seem  to  be  obvious  did  not  certain  writers  on  the  institu- 
tions of  lands  not  their  own  conceive  themselves,  as  the 
result  of  their  brief  voyages  of  discovery,  accredited  with 
an  intema^onal  mission.  ^If/'  say  in  substance  these 
modest  optimists,  ^in  revealing  the  inhabitants  of  one 
great  country  to  another  we  have  helped  to  clear  away 
misunderstandings  which  result  from  ignorance,  and  if 
we  have  thus  lessened  the  danger  of  hostilities  between 
two  enlightened  peoples,  we  shall  be  sufficiently  re- 
warded.** The  ingenuous  idea  of  two  nations  learning 
to  love  one  another  out  of  a  manual  would  not  need 
attention  were  it  nurtured  only  by  sanguine  autliors;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a  similar  theor}%  societies 
have  actually  been  formed.  One  of  them  tells  the  public 
Uiat  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other's  language, 
social  customs,  and  i)olitical  institutions  would  Ici^sen 
the  danger  of  conflict  lietweon  Hngland  and  France.  If 
there  were  any  fear  of  this  amiable  delusion  becoming 
current  it  might  be  dangerous,  as  it  belongs  to  the  same 
category  as  that  cherished  by  the  estimable  Quakers  who 
surprised  Nicholas  I.  with  a  visit  on  the  eve  of  tlie 
Crimean  War.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  point  out 
that  there  is  no  justification  in  history  for  the  proi>ag3i- 
tion  of  this  idea,  and  tliat  there  is  no  modem  instance 
of  a  war  lietween  two  countries  licing  delayed  for  a  day 
I«caus6  tlieir  inhabitants  wen*  familiar  with  each  other's 
m-ay  of  life  or  of  government. 

On  the  contrary,  sinct*  tht*  Crimean  expedition,  which 
{iropbets  said  was  to  be  the  last  ^* guerre  de  cliancellerie,** 
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the  last  conflict  in  which  civilised  peoples  were  to  be 
engaged  without  mutual  animosity,  simply  at  the  bidding 
of  their  rulers,  most  of  the  wars  in  which  Christian 
nations  have  contended,  have  been  between  combatants 
who  had  an  intimate  *  acquaintance  with  one  another's 
language,  institutions,  and  social  customs.  The  most 
deadly  and  prolonged  conflict  of  the  second  lialf  of  the 
century  was  that  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mutu- 
ally possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  which  in  the  future 
is  to  make  wars  cease.  If,  however,  civil  war  may  not 
be  reckoned,  while  it  was  going  on,  Prussia,  aided  by 
Austria,  attacked  Denmark  for  the  very  reason  that  part 
of  the  Danish  population  was  so  familiar  with-  Grerman 
institutions  that  it  was  deemed  fit  to  make  it  enter  the 
Geiman  Confederacy.  Two  years  later,  the  victors  in 
that  fray  having  quarrelled  over  the  spoil,  the  peoples  of 
North  and  South  Germany,  whose  common  language  was 
the  Ixisis  of  their  intimacy  with  the  social  and  public 
conditions  of  one  another's  states,  fell  to  blows,  and 
ended  their  struggle  on  the  field  of  Sadowa,  the  most 
decisive  battle  of  the  century  since  Waterloo. 

If  we  regard  the  relations  of  powers  which  have  not 
broken  the  peace«  we  observe  similar  phenomena.  Since 
the  month  of  June,  1815,  the  period  of  the  century  in 
which  England  and  France  came  most  perilously  near  an 
api>eal  to  arms  was  not  when  the  colonels  of  the  Second 
Kmpirc  —  their  martial  api>etites  whetted  by  the  Italian 
campaign  —  threatened  us  with  inviusion,  nor  when  Re- 
publican love  for  Russian  autocracy  has  induced  attacks 
of  Anglophobia.  It  was  under  tlie  Monarchy  modelled 
on    the    English   pattern,    when   the   foreign   affaira   of 
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France  were  directed  by  the  most  enthusiastic  and  well- 
informed  admirer  of  English  institutions  the  world  ever 
saw.  M.  Guizot,  the  idolater  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, the  profound  expositor  of  our  national  history,  the 
intimate  correspondent  of  British  statesmen,  was  during 
his  powerful  ministry  again  and  again  on  the  verge  of  a 
rupture  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 
His  friendship  with  Lord  Aberdeen  may  possibly  have 
helped  to  ward  off  war  in  connection  with  the  Pritchard 
Affair  in  1844 ;  but  when  Lord  Palmerston  came  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  it  was  M.  Guisot  with  his  policy  in  the 
Spanish  Marriages  who  so  embittered  our  mutual  rela- 
tions that  Europe  witnessed  the  unseemly  spectacle  of 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  publicly  bandying  insults 
with  the  Minister  of  France  :  while  it  was  M.  Thiers,  with 
no  knowledge  of  our  people  and  their  institutions,  except- 
ing such  as  was  included  in  his  legendary  omniscience, 
who  aimed  at  conciliating  England. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centur}*  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  apparent ;  and  on  the  face  of  the  globe  there 
is  not  a  single  instance  of  two  nations  which  have  a 
cordial  feeling  for  one  another  due  to  their  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. The  citiiens  of  the  United  States  are  more 
conversant  with  our  language,  institutions,  and  social  life 
than  any  other  foreign  people,  yet  we  must  fain  recognise 
that  their  collective  love  for  us  is  less  evident  than  that 
of  the  Italians,  whose  knowledge  of  us  is  sliadowy  and 
timditional.  Moreover,  tlie  real  strength  of  the  baxis  of 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  in  the  complete  ignorance 
which  the  two  contracting  nations  liave  of  one  another, 
excepting  the  fraction  of  the  Uussian  upi>er-class  which 
cultivates  tlie  lighter  products  of  the  French  language. 
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While  forced  to  recognise  this  deplorable  truths  I  con- 
sider that  a  war  between  England  and  France  would  be 
the  greatest  misfortune  which  could  afflict  the  human 
race,  and  that  scarcely  any  sacrifice,  consistent  with 
national  honour,  would  be  too  great  to  effect  the  union 
of  our  two  nations  in  the  field,  if  we  are  fated  to  take 
part  in  the  next  European  conflict.  We  hfive  arrived  at 
a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  two  Countries  which  differs 
from  any  other  which  England  and  France  have  reached 
since  they  became  nations.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  three  generations  have  gone  by  with- 
out the  armies  of  England  and  of  France  meeting  in 
battle  array.  The  last  of  the  veterans  of  Toalouse  and 
of  Waterloo  have  passed  away,  and  it  seems  certain  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  there 
is  no  man  living  who  has  fired  a  shot  in  warfare  between 
the  French  and  English  nations. 

There  were  bowmen  of  Poitiers  who  lived  to  hear  of 
their  sons  wielding  the  firelock  at  Agincourt,  when 
already  Joan  of  Arc  was  listening  at  Donirdmy  to  legends 
of  English  aggression.  After  she  had  fulfilled  her  des- 
tiny in  withstanding  the  power  of  England,  rarely  a 
decade  passed  without  renewal  of  Anglo-French  hostili- 
ties, till  the  comparative  peace  maintained  by  the  first 
Tudor  monarchs.  Yet  even  iii  that  amicftble  period  there 
were  three  English  in\'asions  of  France  in  half  a  century. 
Then  followed  the  loss  of  Calais,  Eliz.ibetirs  armeil  inter- 
ventions on  l)ehiilf  of  the  lIuguc*notj»,  and  the  ex|>edition 
to  I^  Koohelle,  all  within  seventy  years.  When  England 
ceased  to  be  ruled  bv  a  king,  and  France  was  governed 
by  a  foreign  priest,  Cromwell  and  Mazarin  agreed  to 
keep  the  peace  for  a  short  season  ;  but  all  the  love  of 
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Charles  II.  for  Louis  XIV.  could  not  prevent  their  two 
nations  coming  to  blows,  and  in  1666  we  were  actually  at 
war  with  France.  The  military  inaction  forced  on  the 
English  by  the  last  of  the  Stuart  line  ceased,  after  the 
flight  of  James  II.,  with  tlie  French  invasion  of  Ireland, 
followed  forthwith  by  the  sea-fight  of  La  Hogue.  Thence 
Blenheim  was  only  a  dozen  years  distant,  and  there  were 
young  soldiers  of  Marlborough  and  of  Villars  at  Mai- 
plaquet  who  fought  as  veterans  at  Fontenoy.  Only 
seventy  years  then  remained  to  Waterloo,  a  blood-stained 
period  as  crowded  with  French  and  British  encounters 
as  that  of  the  Hundred  Years*  War  with  which  this 
recapitulation  began. 

During  all  the  ages  that  the  English  tongue  has 
existed,  and  during  the  long  evolution  of  the  language 
of  France,  from  the  Langue  d^Oil,  in  which  Froissart 
told  the  tale  of  Crdfy,  to  the  moilem  French  in  which 
Victor  Hugo  described  the  struggle  at  Mont  Saint  Jean, 
the  genenition  of  writers  now  growing  gray  is  the  first 
which  has  had  no  opportunity  to  supply  contem])orar}' 
ehroniclers  of  French  and  English  mutual  slaughter.  In 
the  lapse  of  all  those  centuries  there  was  never  an  epoch 
till  the  present  in  which  old  camjiaignerK  of  both  nations 
could  not  show  their  scars,  made  by  Fn*nch  and  English 
steel,  to  inspire  their  sons  to  n*new  the  {lerennial  feuil  : 
and  for  tin*  first  time  the  niaiiluMMl  of  the  two  [leople^ 
h.ive  never  seen  mourning  giirl*  worn  by  tlieir  women  a«*  a 
sign  that  tlirre  were  preeious  lives  to  be  avenged  in  tlu- 
next  eneounter. 

The  elme  of  a  century  of  the  common  era  has  come  to 
be  n*giirdtMl  xs  an  im|M)rtant  stage  in  the  hi>tor}'  of  the 
human  race,  although  it  is  such  an  artificial  division  of 
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time  that  many  people  are  uncertain  in  which  year  it 
ends,  and  when  its  successor  begins.  Whether  we  quit 
the  nineteenth  century  on  the  last  day  of  1899,  or  begin 
the  twentieth  only  with  1901,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  for  the  relations  of  England  and  France  the  epoch 
may  have  no  other  importance  than  that  of  a  date  to  mark 
the  completion  of  an  unexampled  span  of  peace  which 
g^ves  promise  of  attaining  unbroken  its  hundredth  anni- 
versary. But  to  aid  that  happy  consummation  is  not 
within  the  power  of  any  writer,  however  sincere  his 
pacific  ardour ;  for  the  issues  which  divide  or  unite 
nations  are  regulated  by  unexpected  hazards  which  defy 
even  the  calculations  of  statesmen  and  divert  the  patriotic 
passions  of  peoples.  The  only  advantage  in  this  respect 
possessed  by  an  assiduous  student  of  two  great  countries 
is  that  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  inhabitants  puts 
him  in  the  position  of  a  favoured  spectator  of  their 
national  life  and  of  their  international  relations;  so, 
calling  to  mind  that  the  deity  who  protected  the  traffic 
of  the  book-stalls  had  his  shrine  bard  by  the  gates  which, 
opening  or  shut,  indicated  the  imminence  of  war  or  the 
establishment  of  peace,  he  may  say  to  his  book  on  send- 
ing  it  forth:  — 

Yertumnum  Janumque,  liber,  ipectare  viderii. 


CHAPTER  I 
I 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  are  two 
families  of  the  human  8i>eoie8  of  which  the  institutions 
and  experiments,  political  and  social,  are  of  surpassing 
interest  to  students,  statesmen,  and  philosophers.  That 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  its  marvellous  expansion,  should 
command  their  attention  is  not  surprising,  seeing  how 
it  has  carried  all  over  the  globe  the  English  language, 
imiKMing  it,  as  well  as  versionn  of  the  mother  constitu- 
tion, on  new  communities  of  divl^rse  origin,  the  largest 
and  most  mixed  of  whicli  is  not  nubject  to  the  sceptre  of 
England.  But  besides  the  HCM-ieties  |>eopling  the  British 
Empire  and  tlie  American  Commonwealth,  there  is  a 
nation  in  tlie  Old  World  which,  tliough  it  has  not 
exjianded  either  in  Eurojie  or  Iieyond  the  seas,  ia  equally 
attractive  to  study.  Tlie  frontiers  of  France  are  not 
wider  than  they  were  when  the  United  States  were  British 
dependencies;  its  jiopulation  has  scarcely  increased  since 
our  Australian  colonies  were  constituted;  its  emigrants 
wIk>  go  forth  to  distant  lamU  witli  fixed  intent  to  rt-niain 
and  to  stock  them  with  a  Freni*h-s|ieaking  pofmlation 
are  fewer  tlian  in  tin*  reign  of  lx)uis  XV.  Yet  the 
people  inhaliiting  tliis  tnu-t  of  tiie  continent,  their  social 
economy,  their  ideas  on  government  and  the  development 
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of  their  institutions,  are  as  full  of  living  and  philosophi- 
cal interest  as  those  of  any  community  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

If  this  could  be  said  of  other  nations  of  modem 
Europe  the  importance  of  France  as  a  subject  of  social 
and  political  study  would  not  be  remarkable,  for  its  high 
place  is  unchallenged  among  the  great  powers.  But  the 
interest  inspired  fay  each  of  the  others  is  limited  or 
special.  Austro-Hungary  is  a  collection  of  peoples 
heterogeneous  in  language  and  race;  United  Italy  lives 
on  the  renown  of  the  ages  when  Italy  was  a  geographi- 
cal expression;  Russia  is  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  of 
which  the  European  fringe  adminbters  a  score  of  races, 
mostly  Asiatic,  under  the  autocracy  of  an  imported 
djmasty. 

There  is,  however,  one  nation  of  Europe  which  can  be 
mentioned  side  by  side  with  England  and  France;  yet 
Germany,  which  stands  with  them  conspicuous  in  the 
front  rank  of  civilisation,  does  not  attract  the  attention 
of  the  outside  world  as  do  Franl^e,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Greater  Britain.  This  anomaly  is  so  curious  that  it 
deserves  a  short  consideration.  The  Germans,  having 
beaten  the  French  on  the  battle-field^  proceeded  to  new 
victories  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  priority,  and 
having  surpassed  their  neighbours  in  this  contest,  they 
are  threatening  the  industrial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 
Scientific  and  systematic,  they  pursue  the  practical  arts 
of  |)eace  with  the  same  serious  spirit  with  which  they 
perfected  the  art  of  war.  Nor  is  their  energy  entirely 
material  in  its  aims.  Learning  and  research  are  still 
cultivated  for  their  own  sake  in  Germany,  and  critical 
philosophy  still  has  its  home  there.     Again,  the  popula- 
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tious  of  both  hemispheres  are  affected  by  the  develop- 
ments of  the  social  problem  in  the  German  Empire,  which 
is  the  chief  centre  of  socialistic  agitation  in  the  world; 
while  at  the  other  end  of  the  political  scale  there  is  a 
monarch  whose  unflagging  youth  has  kept  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind  fixed  on  his  Imperial  domain.  But  the  Emperor 
is  not  the  only  German  sovereign  who  commands  atten- 
tion. There  is  scarcely  a  throne  in  Christendom  which 
is  not  filled  by  one  of  his  race.  In  most  of  the  reigning 
families  of  Europe,  like  those  of  England  and  of  Russia, 
the  strain  is  wholly  Germanised;  in  others,  like  the 
House  of  Savoy,  it  is  less  so;  but  the  general  result  is 
that  allegiance  to  the  institution  of  royalty  in  all  civil- 
ised countries  involves  loyalty  to  a  personage  of  German 
descent.  Even  in  the  line  of  Bemadotte,  the  last  living 
and  effective  relic  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  since  the  son 
of  the  Gascon  lawyer  made  a  queen  of  the  daughter  of 
Clary,  the  merchant  of  MameilleH,  German  intermarriages 
have  un-Gallicised  the  Swedisli  d}niasty.  Moreover  if 
France  had  to  take  as  ruler  either  of  the  pretenders  who 
advance  hereditary  claims,  the  choice  would  have  to 
be  made  between  an  Orleans  whose  father  was  half  a 
German,  and  who  himself  has  married  a  Teutonic  prin- 
oetfs,  and  a  Bonaparte  who  has  no  French  blood  in  his 
veins,  but  who  had  two  German  grandmothers.' 

I  TKe  9an  of  BenuuloUe,  who  mcceedrd  hU  Uthn  on  Um  thront  of 
fUrrdrti  tuk  <)icmr  I.,  tiuiiTic«l  ihr  daufhirr  of  Ku|!^ne  BesuliarnAki  by  a 
priiici—  of  Bavaria.  1 1  in  ton,  tbt*  |imKni  kiiii;.  marriwl  a  princes  of 
Kaasau.  and  tbt  Princ«  Royal  U  mairM  to  a  princrai  of  llad^n.  The 
■MMlirr  of  the  CnmU  de  Paria  wa«  a  prinreca  «if  MfcklenlmrK-ltelifvwtii, 
and  iKf  wifr  of  the  Doc  d*Ori4ana  b  a  llap»Uin:.  Tbc  two  grand BwlhtB 
of  Priner  Vkt<*r  R<mapart«  wer»  a  princrM  of  Wttftemberf.  wife  of 
JmiMr.  MvmHimr  king  of  Wfatpballa,  and  a  lUpalmrg ,  wifa  of  Victor 
EauBanoel,  wboac  Boilm  likrwiaa  waa  a  llapabarg. 
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Thus  the  prominence  of  the  Germans  in  arms  and  com- 
merce, in  learning  and  sociology,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
monopoly  of  the  crowns  of  Europe,  would  suggest  that 
the   institutions   of  their  fatherland,  and  the  life  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants,  would  have  a  claim  on  the 
interest  of  other  civilised  peoples  as  great  as  that  inspired 
by  the  political  and  social  features  of  France.     This  is 
not  the  place  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  so,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  reiisons  of  the  anomaly,  but  we  may  glance  at 
one  superficial  sign  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition.     The 
English  are  a  Teutonic  race,  and  the  relations  of  England 
and   Germany  are   intimate  and   manifold ;  but  in   the 
more  cultivated  circles  of  London  it  is  probable  that  for 
every  twenty  persons  M'ho,   questioned  abruptly,  could 
give  the  names   of  half-a-dozen   French  writers  of  the 
present  decade,  not  one  could  mention  thre^  contempo- 
rarj'  German  authors;  and  if  one  so  well-informed  were 
encountered,  he  would  be  either  an  abstruse  specialist, 
or  a  youth   filled   for   a   comi>etitive   examination   with 
knowledge  encycloi)«dic  and  momentary.     The  reasons, 
historical   .and   actual,    why  members  of  other  civilised 
communities  take  so  little  siK)ntaneous   interest  in  the 
life  of  the  i)eople  of  Germany  csmnot  be  enumerated  here. 
The  chief,  i>erhap6,  is  that  the  Germans  are  burdened 
with  a  language  difficult  to  master,  which  they  them- 
selves willingly  relinquish   for  tongues  more  practical. 
hy  this  faculty  of  repudiating  what   is   indigenous  the 
Germans  seem  to  warn  the  world  that  nothing  but  their 
exi>orts  are  worthy  of  attention.     Tlie  Hood  of  German 
innnigrants  who  renounce  their  nationality  to  settle  jier- 
niunently  in  English-siieaking  lands,  under  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions,  eschewing  their  own  colonies,  is  an  eloquent 
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testimony  of  the  failure  of  Germany  to  inspire  a  durable 
interest  even  in  native  hearts. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  essay  any  comparison  between 
the  French  and  the  German  cliaracter.  Here  we  have 
only  to  do  with  France,  and  there  is  no  need  to  demon- 
strate that  the  French  nation  has  that  qnality  in  which 
the  Germans  are  lacking.  All  other  civilised  peoples 
look  to  France  and  to  the  human  movement  within  its 
borderH;  and  though  its  relative  importance  in  the  world 
may  be  less  than  formerly,  with  improved  means  of  com- 
munication, which  have  developed  its  rivals,  France  has 
become  an  object  of  interest  to  a  greater  number  of 
denizens  of  other  lands  than  at  any  time  since  it  became 
a  nation.  No  doubt  that  interest  is  for  the  most  part 
superficial.  Still  it  indicates  suiieriority  in  a  race  that 
strangers  all  over  the  globe  should  study,  not  as  a  i>ass- 
ing  fashion  but  with  steady  eagerness,  descriiitions  of  its 
life  and  manners  as  jiortrayed  in  romances  and  comedies. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  those  works  of  fancy  give  an 
erroneous  impression  of  French  dnmestic  ctliic^s;  true, 
also,  is  it  that  in  spite  of  the  vast  numbers  of  aliens  who 
•ojoum  or  travel  in  France,  attracte<l  by  its  amenity,  few 
foreigners  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  real  elements 
of  the  French  nation.  Nevertheless  it  commands  atten- 
tion«  not  only  in  its  lighter  asjiects  of  existence,  but  as 
a  people  which,  in  making  ex|ieriments  in  the  art  of 
govern mt*nt,  has  caused  more  oonimntinn  and  greater 
sacrifit*e  of  life  and  treasure  than  all  (lie  modem  com- 
munitirs  of  the  human  race  put  together  in  easaying 
similar  prr»blems.  It  is  in  its  quality  as  the  land  of  tlte 
Revoluti«m  that  we  have  now  to  consider  the  position 
of  Fnuice. 
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II 

Daring  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  tradition  of  the  great  Revolution  was  so  sacred 
in  France  that  Frenchmen,  in  spite  of  the  national  pride 
which  they  cherish,  seemed  willing  to  ascribe  their  high 
position  as  a  people  in  the  ranks  of  humanity  less  to 
the  prodigious  genius  of  their  race  than  to  the  political 
convulsion  amid  which  the  ancient  monarchy  and  its 
institutions  disappeared.  The  various  regimes  which 
subsequently  succeeded  one  another  were  severall}-  de- 
fended as  phases  of  it.  Thus  Napoleon  was  the  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Empire  its  apotheosis.  The 
Restoration  with  its  Charter  was  the  constitutional 
monarchy  to  have  been  set  up  by  the  National  Assembly 
but.  for  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes  and  the  European 
coalition.  It  fell  into  anti-Revolutionary  hands,  so  the 
Monarchy  of  July  was  put  in  \X&  place  under  the  son 
of  Philippe  Egalitd,  who  was  presented  to  the  people 
by  La  Fayette,  the  inventor  in  1781*  of  the  tricolour,' 
now  unfurled  again.  The  liepublic  of  1848,  of  which 
Lamartine  was  the  transitory  hero,  owed  its  unstable 
foundation  to  his  eulogy  of  the  Conveution.  The  Second 
Empire,  which  suppressed  it,  was  advertised  as  the  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  Revolution;  and  when  the 
last  Constitution  of  the  century  had  to  be  devised  the 
delegates  of  the  nation,  who  hesitated  aI)out  ita  form, 
agived  with  over\vhelming  voice  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
doctrine  of  1789. 

>  Ia  Fayetu>  wan  not  peiBiKU^ntly  loyal  to  tho  tricolour.  In  March, 
18ir>,  on  the*  nowK  of  Napoleon*s  eficape  from  Kllta,  he  canie  up  from 
\jk  (tranp*  tn  offrr  Iiin  K*n'ir<«  to  I»uiM  Will.,  and  apiteairtl  at  the  Tul- 
lericK  with  the  whiu-  cockaile  in  his  hat.  —  Mhnoirtf  de  La  fVrytlfc,  ▼.  6^ 
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To  the  great  book  of  the  Revolution  the  friends  and 
foes  of  each  form  of  government  set  up  in  France  turned, 
just  as  in  our  country  rival  religious  sects  cited  the 
authority  of  holy  Scripture :  — 

Liber  hie  est  in  quo  qnaerit  toa  dogmata  qaiaqne, 
Inrenit  et  pariier  dogmata  quiaque  sua. 

In  English  history  there  has  been  no  one  era  compar- 
able to  the  French  Revolution.  There  have  been  epochs 
of  the  highest  importance^  such  as  the  Reformation,  the 
Elizabethan  Age,  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  but  there  is  no  one  cardinal  period  to  which 
men  have  referred  everything  in  the  modem  State.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
perhaps  the  immediate  impression  which  it  gave  of  its 
historical  importance.  As  a  rule  the  imprcssional  reac- 
tion after  a  (tolitical  convulsion  is  swift.  A  man  felled 
to  the  ground  by  a  fragment  of  his  houno,  blown  off  by 
a  passing  gust,  may  suffer  the  same  sensation  as  the 
victim  of  a  tornado  which  has  devastated  a  continent; 
but  he  soon  recovers  and  recognises,  in  spite  of  his  per- 
sonal emotion,  that  the  disturbance  was  only  local. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  experience  of  the  witneasea 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  at  least  two  generations  of  their 
progen}'.  M.  Taine  himself,  whose  appreciationa  we 
sliall  liave  to  take  account  of,  liaving  grown  up  among 
aurvivora  of  the  period,  could  say  tlmt  he  liad  been  abh* 
to  write  on  it  as  though  his  theme  had  lieen  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Florence  or  of  Athena,'  and  thin  was  not  entirely 
due  to  his  own  peculiar  objectivity.     The  French  Revo- 

>  La  RHoinhon,  toI.  I  I'HIsce. 
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lution  had  i-aised  itself  before  the  eyes  even  of  those  who 
had  involuntarily  grown  up  in  it  as  a  barrier  between 
modem  times  and  the  past.  M.  de  Barante,  the  ambas- 
sador of  Louis  Philippe,  who  all  his  life  recorded  his 
impressions,  noted  that  when,  an  observant  youth,  he 
entered  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  under  the  Directory, 
only  nine  years  after  the  fall  of  'the  Bastille  people  spoke 
of  the  Ancient  Regime  as  of  something  belonging  to 
antiquity  or  to  a  distant  land.^ 

We  who  now  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  twentieth 
century  look  back  on  the  epoch  preceding  the  French 
Revolution  as  belonging  to  the  distant  past,  yet  even 
our  generation  is  not  remote  from  it.  A  Parisian  whose 
life  was  cut  short  befoi*e  its  natural  term  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  M.  Faure  had  as  witnesses  to  her  marriage  three 
contemix)rarie8  of  Robespierre  and  Danton,  bom  when 
the  mother  of  the  Bonapartes  was  a  little  child.*  Four 
yeai*s  older  than  Cliarlotte  Corday  was  the  father  of  the 
Due  de  La  TrdmoYlle,  who  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  An  ohl  priest  in  the  Sarthe  still  says 
his  mass  in  tlie  )>arisli  cliurch,  of  which  the  previous  curd 
was  instituted  in  178.5,*  when  the  clergj-  held  a  fifth  of 
the  soil  of  Fmnce,  and  their  prelates  were  semi-sovereign 
princes.     Tlie  sjjan  of  life  of  some  of  our  own  country- 

>  SauffenirM  du  Baron  de  Barante^  toI.  i. 

*  Ttif  nanuinc  dv  Vullfy,  iniirderiHl  in  18*.i6,  wan  iiiarricd  at  St.  Ger- 
main PAuxem»i«  in  tlu'  carlvdav^of  the  Monan-hv  of  .Fiilv.  aiKl  lier  mar- 

•  •  •  • 

riage  rertitlrat««.  uliicli  ifttaMisluHl  her  identity,  HhcmtHl  tliat  her  witnettieii 
were  contiMiiiK'nirieM  of  Danton  and  HobeKpiem*,  who  wen*  both  born  in 
17511.  1/etitia  Kaniolintt.  the  niotlier  of  Napolei>n,  was  bom  in  ITriii,  and 
Charlotte  Cordav  in  I70H. 

*  Tlie  Abb^  PariM,  who  became  cur^  of  Vallon-«ur-G^  dioce«e  of  Le 
Mann,  in  1H42.  w  thf  immediate  RUcceMor  of  the  Abb<  fran^iiiii  ]*ineau 
who  was  instituted  in  17S6. 
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men  makes  us  realise  more  vividly  how  near  we  are  to 
that  great  era.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  last  Ministry  had 
colleagues  between  whose  age  and  his  there  was  a  longer 
•pace  of  years  than  between  the  date  of  his  birth  and  that 
of  St.  Just  the  Conventional,  whom  Thermidor  brought 
to  the  8ca£Fold ;  and  the  aged  statesman  left  in  the  House 
of  Commons  an  older  veteran,  who  was  learning  to  read 
when  the  Kevolutionaiy  Calendar  was  still  used  in 
France.* 

We  shall  presently  consider  the  causes  which  induced 
the  survivors  of  the  Revolution  to  look  back  u|K)n  it  as  a 
most  imposing  epoch,  raising  to  heroic  rank  those  wliom 
it  had  produced.  They  in  turn  handed  on  tlie  tradition 
to  their  sons,  who  inherited  their  reflected  lustre.  Henoe 
the  belief  of  the  old  men  whom  this  generation  has  seen, 
such  as  M.  Jules  Simon,  that  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  greatest  event,  ancient  or  modem,  in  the  histor}*  of 
the  world.  The  venerable  philosopher  who,  though  a 
Republican,  in  the  da\*s  when  the  cree<I  wsts  a  disability, 
was  treateil  as  a  Reactionar}*  under  the  Third  Republic, 
had  opposed  the  Second  Empire  as  the  contradiction  of 
his  view  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  there  were  supporters 
of  the  Imperial  regime  who  were  eulogists  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  eloquent  as  the  Republicans  of  1848.  There  was 
Sainte-Beave,  bom  ten  years  nearer  to  it  than  Jules 
Simon,  wIiokc  devotion  to  the  Second  Empire  did  not 
prevent  his  writing:  **If  you  w«Mild  admire  the  French 
Revolution,  study  it:  it  came,  like  the  I^iw  from  Sinai, 

'  Mr.  OUdiiUiiM*  wa*  bnm  in  1H0Q,  forty  rrani  aftrr  St.  JtiM,  mho  mwt^ 
tW  Munt  a|{v  M  Napi»l«*oii.  Stnue  aoihoritkii  makr  Su  Ju»i  two  ycwi* 
c4drr,  but  botilu  ami  |iriitU  |>uliU»brd  at  tbr  timr  i4  tUr  Kfvi»liiti<iii  fi%r 
tbr  dMW  of  ITSli.  Mr.  Vitli*  r>  w^n  Uim  in  isi>i.  ami  wan  in  bin  fmtrtli 
3r««r  wlwa  tlw  Kr%uluikmar>  Calrmlar  waa  aboUaltrd. 
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amid  thunder  and  lightning ;  Fox  spoke  up  for  it|  for  the 
foreigner  loved  it  as  much  as  we  did;  Goethe  blessed  it: 
Schiller  defended  it;  Byron  celebi-ated  it — all  when  it 
was  only  fifteen  years  old.  In  a  hundred  years  it  will  be 
acclaimed  as  far  as  the  land  of  the  Samoyedes/'^ 

That  remote  region  is  on  the  European  frontier  of 
Siberia,  and  Sainte-Beuve's  rhapsody  sounds  like  a 
prophecy,  precociously  fulfilled,  of  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance,  when  the  Tsar's  Arctic  subjects  no  doubt  ap- 
plauded  their  master's  obeisance  to  the  Mar$eillai$e^  and 
his  amity  for  the  Republic.  But  prophecy  is  an  easier 
science  than  history,  and  the  great  critic  in  his  enthusi- 
asm ventured  on  the  general  statement  that  the  foreigner 
loved  the  Revolution  as  much  as  did  the  French.  If  he 
had  appended  that  remark  to  his  citation  of  the  three 
poets,  it  would  have  been  less  controvertible,  as  in  all 
nations  the  poetical  faculty  is  bestowed  on  man  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  his  abstract  love  of  law  and  order.  But 
to  couple  the  general  proi)osition  with  the  name  of  a 
foreign  statesman,  however  8yini)athetic,  was  misleading, 
for  the  distinctive  featui*e  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  indeed  the  partial  justification  of  its  excesses,  was 
the  hostile  interference  of  the  alien ;  and  when  Fox 
raised  his  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occa- 
sions cherished  by  his  French  admirers,  Sheridan  was 
almost  alone  to  echo  it.  The  talent  of  Sainte-Beuve 
reached  its  prolonged  maturity  when  the  Revolution  was 
fifty  years  old,  and  had  attained  a  wider  esteem  than  it 
had  previously  enjoyed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury the  career  of  Napoleon  had  made  the  Revolution  an 
object  of  alarm  outside  France,  rather  than  of  admira- 

*  SouteUe  Corrttpondanee. 
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lion.  The  Kestoration  was  a  period  of  recuperation 
which  was  not  of  a  nature  to  attract  much  sympathy 
for  France;  but  when  the  Monarchy  of  July  came, 
with  its  sham  air  of  1688,  then  the  Liberals  abroad 
vied  with  the  sons  of  the  Revolution  at  home  in  their 
recognition  of  the  grandeur  of  the  palingenesis  of 
France. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Macaulay  wrote  his  famous 
essay  on  Barere,  and  belaboured  that  despicable  member 
of  the  Convention  with  invective  well-merited,  but  of 
a  violence  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  a  master  of  refined 
and  noble  language.^  Yet  amid  the  foaming  torrent  of 
his  rage  the  great  apostle  of  the  Whigs  becomes  calm  and 
judicial  when  he  approaches  the  subject  of  the  deposition 
and  the  death  of  tlie  king.  He  complacently  approves  of 
the  vote  of  the  Convention  abolishing  the  royal  office ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  regicide,  though  he  mildly 
chides  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of  the  Girondins  who 
voted  for  it,  in  palliation  he  calls  attention  to  the  becom- 
ing emotion  and  broken  voice  of  their  leader,  Vergiiiaud, 
when  he  announced  the  sentence.  All  that  calls  forth  his 
fury  in  that  grim  scene  is  that  Barire  made  a  ^  lying  *' 
quotation  from  an  ancient  author  unknown  to  Macaulay. 

>  **  Macaulay  a  la  main  nide ;  qaaad  11  frappe  U  ■Mnmme  **  (Taine, 
LUtirmtmf  Amglmise,  Uv.  6,  c.  ilL).  Hilt  appitKiatino  rrleni  to  Macmii- 
faiy*^  hanh  e|4UiHji  ap|»lk«l  to  SouUiej.  Tainr,  In  hb  highly  eologirtic 
ertUriatti  of  MarauUy**  tine  qiutliUra,  mcHK*  hit  vrUemrncr  Ui  thr  pa*- 
linii  of  the  oruuir  nhich  callttl  forth  **  la  fnn*or  dr  rin\erU\e,  IVxrfM  dr 
rancunr.**  Tlir  rM«y  on  Bar^rv  In  not  BMiiUtiOMl  by  Taint*,  mh«s  b«iw. 
errr,  ctwiraau  Gut£«it*s  dii»|iaMii<mal«  attitude  inwarda  thr  hiat4»ry  uf 
Eaataad  in  the  ar^-entc^mth  crntory  and  tliat  ci  MacauUiy,  who  tirrd 
ifaia  errry  day  ol  the  period  aa  a  oootaaiporary  paitiaaa.  But  Macao- 
lay  did  Dut  bacoaie  diapaaiiooate  in  tfialiait  ol  the  aflain  of  another 
cminiry,  and  Bar^re  prurokrd  hla  wrath  Jnal  aa  violently  aa  did  Areh- 
hMKip  Laad  or  Mr.  Mootfumrry. 
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Now,  apart  from  the  estimate  of  the  personal  chancter  of 
individual  Girondins  and  Jacobins,  this  attitude  of  apol- 
ogy for  revolutionaries,  who  confined  themselves  to  regi- 
cide, and  of  reprobation  of  less  moderate  reformers,  who 
sent  also  their  colleagues  to  the  scaffold,  is  consistent 
with  Whigg^sm.  The  confiscation  of  church  property, 
the  execution  or  the  deposition  of  kings  were  beneficent 
events  which  in  England  had  put  riches  and  government 
in  the  hands  of  a  Liberal  oligarchy ;  but  that  moderate 
revolutionaries  should  incur  revolutionary  penalties  whole- 
sale was  unreasonable.  Had  not  Hampden  bled  on  the 
field  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold,  and  did  not  those 
vicarious  sacrifices  suffice  to  justify  the  enjoyment  of 
power  and  place  by  their  prosperous  disciples  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  ? 

The  services  of  the  Whigs  to  the  English  nation  were 
large,  and  largely  were  tliey  recompensed  ;  but  the 
French  Revolution  was  a  movement  too  rapid  for  them 
to  understand,  surveying  it  from  the  deptlis  of  their  arm- 
cliairs.  Tlie  idea  that  the  flood  could  have  been  stayed 
after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  was  as  chimerical  as 
all  others  founded  on  false  and  strained  analogies  between 
the  precipitate  French  Revolution  and  the  slowly  succes- 
sive political  convulsions  and  reorganisations  in  England. 
I^ter  tre  shall  observe  some  of  the  ills  which  have  ac- 
crued to  France  in  consequence  of  the  superficial  resem- 
blance of  certain  historical  events  in  the  two  countries. 
One  of  them  was  i»leasing  tlie  fancy  of  Macaulay  wlien  he 
wrote  his  essay  in  1844,  —  the  similarity  of  the  position 
of  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  to  that  of 
William  III.  wearing  the  abdicated  croi^Ti  of  James  II., 
—  and    he   seemeti    to    think    tliat   notwithstanding    the 
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savage  blunders  of  the  Terror,  and  the  interludes  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,  France  had  arrived  safely  in 
the  haven  of  limited  monarchy,  never  to  venture  again  on 
stormy  seas  of  revolution.^  The  Monarchy  of  July  was 
in  many  respects  an  admirable  regime,  but  it  had  one 
grave  defect,  that  of  being  wholly  unsuited  to  the  politi- 
cal temperament  of  the  people  of  France.  So  while 
Macaulay  was  complacently  patronising  those  portions  of 
the  great  Revolution  which  reminded  him  of  passages  in 
the  growth  of  the  British  constitution,  native  glorifiers 
of  heroes  of  the  epocli  which  had  touched  the  fancy  of  the 
Whig  essayist  were  undermining  his  cherished  fabric  of 
limited  monarchy. 

An  event  had  just  taken  place  fated  gravely  to  affect 
the  relations  of  the  Revolution  and  modem  France.  In 
1843  M.  de  Lamartine  joined  the  Radical  opposition  in 
the  Chamber  where  he  had  sat  for  ten  years.  He  liad 
not,  like  Macaulay,  been  brought  up  in  a  school  of  a]Kil- 
ogy  for  revolution  and  re^^icide.  Ikim  in  1790,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  imbibed  in  infancy  the  principles 
associated  with  that  i)eriod,  for,  an  aristocrat  by  instinct 
and  training,  he  attained  his  fame  as  the  bard  of  the 
throne  and  the  altar,  poetising  the  reactionary  ideas  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  Monarchy  of  the  Restoration.  After 
its  overthrow  he  travelled  in  the  East,  bringing  thence  a 
stock  of  visionary  ideas  which  finally  turned  him  into  a 
sentimental  revolutionist.  When  double  the  nge  of  nonie 
of  his  new  favouritt's  of  the  Convention,  he  announced 
that  the  French  Revolution  wan  merely  an  emanation  of 


*  Twrtw  yrmm  Mrikrr  (IKTi)  thin  UirtL  prvdominatMi  In  hfai  tmmy  on 
MirmUmu,  in  which  he  tlrarrilv^  thr  Frt-nch  Kevulutiun  m  **»  KTrnt 
Uraitof  to  mankind,**  Uir  oHfaiui  .\|<*iuirt*hy  havinir  JubI  bmtk  ionmkd. 
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the  idea  of  Christianity  applied  to  politics.^  In  1847  he 
published  the  literary  result  of  his  conversion,  and  in  the 
history  of  letters  no  book  ever  produced  consequences 
so  formidable,  so  wide-spread,  and  so  immediate  as  the 
Oirondins.  The  mind  of  the  public  no  doubt  was  ready 
for  revolt.  The  government  of  M.  Guizot  was  not  popu- 
lar ;  a  wider  franchise  was  demanded ;  and  before  a  year 
had  revolved  the  people,  further  irritated  against  the 
upper  and  political  classes  by  the  revelation  of  parlia- 
mentary scandal  and  the  murder  of  the  Duchesse  de  Pras- 
lin  by  her  husband,  being  thrilled  with  the  poet^s  romantic 
idealising  of  the  tragic  anarchy  of  the  Revolution,  made 
an  end  of  the  limited  Monarchy. 

At  no  moment  was  the  French  Revolution  ever  so  nni- 
versally  acclaimed  as  in  1848,  and  no  Frenchman  bom 
since  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  has  enjoyed  idolatry  so 
complete  as  did  Lamartine  during  his  brief  hour  of  popular- 
ity. The  one  element  in  the  nation  which  had  stood  hostile 
to  the  Revolution  now  rallied  to  the  movement  led  by  the 
mystical  singer  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  clergy  blessed 
the  Trees  of  Liberty  planted  to  solemnise  the  new  era. 
But  in  vain  did  Lamartine  refuse  to  accept  the  red  flag 
which,  with  grim  and  ironical  logic,  the  mob  wished  to 
impose  on  the  government  of  the  Second  Republic  sprung 
from  his  lyrics.  His  eloquence  prevailed  only  for  a  short 
season  over  the  disorder  he  had  inspired,  and  before  the 
year  ended  the  people  of  France  used  their  new  franchise 
to  call  to  the  supreme  power  Ia)u\b  Bonaparte,  simply 
because  he  bore  the  name  of  the  soldier  of  the  Revolution 
who  had  turned  its  anarchy  into  order.     Neglect  fell  upon 

>  *'  lA  Prmnoe  parlemenuire/*  vol.  iii.  (Merits  H  Haoown pUMqmn  4§ 
LamarUne^  1S48). 
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the  chief  maker  of  tlie  Republic  long  before  it  bad  turned 
into  the  Second  Empire,  and  the  pathetic  vicissitudea  of 
his  declining  years  are  a  warning  to  poets  not  to  descend 
from  their  dim  heights  to  sport  with  the  prose  of  modern 
history  and  of  politics. 

Lamartine  did  not  initiate  the  revival  of  the  revolu- 
tionary legend  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  It  was 
cherished  in  some  form  by  all  the  moderate  men  of  the 
day,  like  Sainte-Beuve,  who  has  been  quoted,  and  who 
scoffed  at  tlie  profile  of  Jocelyn  with  which  the  creator 
of  that  romantic  hero  invested  all  the  orators  of  the 
Convention.  Among  men  of  less  sober  opinion  Louis 
Blanc  and  Michelet  had,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
OirondifU^  published  their  Histories  of  the  Revolution 
which,  in  glorifying  in  cruder  tones  its  excesses,  were 
calculated  to  fire  the  fanaticism  of  Jacobins.  It  was  a 
different  audience  to  which  Lamartine  appealed ;  clothing 
the  revolutionary  idea  in  the  music  of  poetry,  he  touched 
a  chord  in  the  human  heart  which  the  middle-class  gov- 
ernment bad  neglected,  and  attracted  to  the  Revolution 
tliose  who  bad  regarded  it  with  fear  before  he  turned  it 
into  popular  epic.  His  flowery  profuseness,  unlike  the 
simple  style  of  the  great  masters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury or  of  tome  of  his  contem{)oraries,  has  lost  its  charm. 
Yet  even  now  those  who  have  no  illusions  left  about  the 
heroes  of  the  Convention,  who  af^ree  with  Lally-Tollendal 
when  he  said  of  the  (iinnulinM  that  ^Hheir  existence  and 
thfir  death  hod  lieen  equally  Imleful  to  their  country,** 
can  be  infected  with  the  emotion  of  the  poet  when  they 
read  his  romance  of  Giuidet,  at  the  secret  interview  with 
th«  King  and  Queen  in  the  INiileries,  kissing  the  sleeping 
Dauphin  by  tlie  light  of  a  ta|icr  held  by  the  royal  mother ; 
▼ou  I  o 
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or  the  description  of  Vergniaud  as  the  jouth  who  with  a 
gesture  had  overturned  a  throne. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  wherein  it 
differed  from  the  great  Revolution,  was  that  it  gave  the 
supreme  power  in  the  State  to  the  democracy,  which, 
though  it  had  played  a  strenuous  part  all  over  France 
in  the  violent  events  of  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  direction  of  the 
central  government.  The  Convention  of  1792  contained 
no  men  of  the  people,  and  the  heroes  celebrated  by  Lamar- 
tine,  in  the  battles  between  Girondins  and  Mountain, 
were  members  of  the  middle-class  whose  domination  he 
helped  to  destroy  in  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848. 
The  Days  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  again  differed  from 
every  previous  revolutionary  movement  in  France,  as  the 
aim  of  the  insurgents  was  not  to  change  the  form  of 
government,  the  Republic  then  having  existed  for  four 
months,  but  to  alter  the  order  of  society.  It  was  this 
peril  which  alarmed  the  newly  enfranchised  population 
of  France,  so  out  of  the  Parisian  barricades  arose  first 
the  Presidency  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  then,  its  natural 
consequence,  the  Second  Empire. 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  because  he  had  opposed  the  govern- 
ment of  M.  Guizot  and  was  already  celebrated  as  the  dis- 
criminating eulogist  of  the  new  order  of  democracy,  has 
had  his  name  unduly  associated  with  the  democratic 
Revolution  of  1848.  He  was,  however,  a  close  witness 
of  its  events,  b<nng  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  for  a  brief  season  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  Prince-President.  Never  was  there  g^reater  contrast 
tlian  between  the  rhapso<Ilc  inexactness  of  Lamartine 
and  the  calm  discernment  of  Tocqueville,  who,  when  be 
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died  in  1859,  leaving  studies  in  political  philosophy 
more  valuable  than  any  others  produced  in  the  middle 
of  the  century,  had  not  attained  the  age  at  which  the 
poet  had  embh>iled  Europe  with  his  youthful  phantasies. 
The  public  careers  of  both  were  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  reaction  which  ensued  from  the  excesses  of  1848 ; 
but  Tocqueville,  while  he  was  still  holding  office  under 
Louis  Bonaparte,  foresaw  that  the  first  durable  result 
of  universal  suffrage  wouhl  inevitably  be  an  arbitrary 
monarchical  government.  The  tendency  of  tlie  popular 
voice  was  to  invest  the  executive  with  the  widest  powers 
in  order  to  be  able  to  repress  the  dangers  menacing 
public  prosperity;  and  a  {mwerful  executive,  combined 
with  the  centralised  system  perfected  by  the  other  Bona- 
parte, could  not  but  lead  to  Nai>oIeonic  dictatorship  in 
the  luinds  of  one  who  bore  the  Imperial  names.  I^uis 
Napoleon  took  care  not  to  let  his  triumph  over  tlie  in- 
surrectionaries  of  1848  be  eonsidei-ed  tin  a  victory  over 
tlie  Revolution.  While  he  assailed  the  new  Republic 
and  destroyed  its  symliols,  he  |>ersisti*ntly  declared  that 
the  principle  which  he  represented  was  the  Revolution. 
When  acclaimed  on  his  progress  through  France  in  1852 
in  tlie  interval  between  the  Coup  diktat  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Empire,  be  accepted  tlie  cries  of  **Vive 
rEm|iereur,**  he  said,  because  his  uncle,  though  he 
diecked  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionarj*  spirit,  had 
been  the  chief  iiuitruincnt  to  cause*  the  lienefits  of  tlit* 
Revolution  to  prevail.^  And  so  till  the  final  scene  in  the 
drama  of  his  dynasty,  when,  from  tlie  Imiierial  hcatl- 
quarters  at  Metz,  Napoleon  III.  announced  that  ^the  glo- 
rious  flag  just    unfurleil    liefore  the  enemies   of    France 
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was  the  same  which  had  borne  across  Europe  the  civil- 
ising ideas  of  the  great  Revolution."  ^ 

The  reproduction  of  the  Empire  as  the  first  result  of 
popular  suffrage  in  France  was  a  great  'disillnsion  to 
the  theorists  who  regarded  sovereignty  of  the  people  as 
an  emanation  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Revolution  as 
the  source  of  liberty.  Henceforth  there  was  a  tendency 
among  philosophers  to  defend  civil  and  individual  liberty 
rather  than  political  liberty,  and  to  combat  the  principle 
of  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  had  given  birth  to 
democratic  despotism.  The  abstract  discussions  of  the 
Liberal  school  under  the  Second  Empire  had  not  much 
effect  either  in  aiding  the  opposition  to  the  Grovemment 
or  in  altering  the  tradition  of  the  Revolution.*  On  the 
other  hand  Tocqueville's  writings  on  the  Ancient  Regime 
and  the  Revolution  had  a  certain  influence  in  suggesting 
the  idea  that  the  normal  evolution  of  civilisation  might 
have  remedied  the  evils  of  the  old  Monarchy  without 
the  violence  of  the  last  pericnl  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  work  which,  however,  was  destined  to  affect  the 
general  estimation  of  the  French  Revolution  more  seri* 
ously  than  any  previous  philosophical  study  or  political 
vicissitude,  did  not  see  the  liglit  until  the  Second  Empire 
had  gone  the  way  of  all  the  preceding  doctrinaire,  liberal, 
or  democratic  forms  of  government  of  which  the  exist- 
ence in  France  had  l>een  justified  by  reference  to  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  1789. 

1  Proclamation  du  2S  Juillet,  1870. 

*  E.g.  the  workii  of  Julw  Simon,  who  wan  Uie  tntor,  and  of  Prinoai- 
Paradol,  who  was  the  friend  of  Taine  at  the  £cole 
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III 

In  1854  M.  Taine,  fatigued  by  his  philosophical  re- 
searches, which  had  already  given  him  the  repute  of 
an  original  thinker,  sought  recreation  in  reading  the 
Hi$toire  Parlementairt  of  Roux  and  Bouchez,  an  au- 
thority  on  the  Revolutionary  period.  He  was  struck 
with  the  intellectual  mediocrity  of  the  most  famous  men 
of  that  epoch  of  grandiose  renown,  and  decided  that  it 
would  be  an  historical  phenomenon  interesting  to  exam- 
ine. This  was  the  inception  of  the  capital  task  of  his 
life,  his  inquiry  into  the  Origins  of  Contemporary  France. 
Although  the  work  was  first  conceived  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Second  Empire,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  su£fer- 
ing  from  its  arbitrary  vexations,  there  is  little  trace  in 
it  that  he  had  any  particular  disfavour  for  that  regime. 
y\,  Taine  had  such  a  power  of  detaching  himself  from 
surrounding  circumstances  that  he  was  able  to  bring  to 
bear  on  modem  events  in  his  own  country  the  same 
powers  of  independent  analysis  as  are  seen  in  his 
erudite  E$$ajf  on  XtVjf,  or  in  his  Hiftcrjf  qf  SnglUk 
Littraturt. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Origin€$  d4  la  Frane§  CSmi- 
Umporaims  did  not  appear  until  twenty  years  after  his 
inspiration  to  examine  the  genesis  and  nature  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  quarter  of  a  centur}'  after  the  need 
for  such  an  inquiry  had  lieset  him,  when,  coming  of  age 
in  1849,  be  found  himself  invested,  by  the  new  system 
of  manhood  suffrage,  with  a  vote,  in  order  that  be  might 
not  only  make  his  choice  of  men,  but  show  his  preference 
for  theories.     As  be  was  neither  Royalist  nor  Republican* 
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Democrat  nor  Conservative,  Socialist  nor  Bonapartist,  he 
envied  his  neighbours  endowed  with  political  convictions, 
and  began  to  ponder  on  the  foundations  of  their  faith. 
The  war  with  Prussia,  the  Commune,  and  the  harsh 
conditions  of  the  peace  of  1871  had  afflicted  him  before 
the  first  pages  of  the  great  work  appeared,  and  the 
minute  analysis  and  classification  of  the  persons  com- 
posing the  society  under  the  old  Monarchy,  together  with 
the  rigorous  conclusions  derived  therefrom,  portended 
that  his  appreciations  on  the  Revolution  would  not  be  in 
harmony  with  received  tradition. 

It  is  said  that  M.  Thiers,  in  his  last  days,  hearing  of 
the  coming  work,  exclaimed:  ^He  must  take  care  not 
to  touch  my  Revolution'";  and  by  the  expression  ^mj 
Revolution  "*  the  aged  statesman  did  not  refer  to  his  own 
history  of  the  change  of  things  with  which,  as  a  youth, 
he  won  a  front  place  in  the  brilliant  literary  group  of 
the  Restoration.  He  was  giving  expression  to  the  seu- 
tinient  clierished  to  the  period  of  his  death  by  most 
Frenchmen,  excepting  the  fanatics  of  I/egitimism,  that 
the  Revolution  was  a  sacred  manifestation  which  might 
be  diversely  interpreted,  but  never  profanely  assailed. 
M.  Taine  did,  however,  lay  desecniting  hands  on  it ;  he 
followed  the  injunction  of  Sainte-Keuve  and  studied  it 
as  it  had  never  been  studied,  with  a  result  contrary  to 
that  predicted  by  the  older  critic.  His  last  work  re* 
mains  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  research  and 
diligence  ever  reared  in  France,  where  literary  lalK>ur  is 
inexhaustible.  Its  ixsculiar  feature  was  that  it  applietl 
to  the  French  Revolution  the  spirit  of  criticism  which 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  the  factors  in  pro- 
ducing  the  great  upheaval.     The  enprit  critique^  which 
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helped  to  destroy  the  Old  Regime,  lingered  in  France, 
and  had  aided  to  make  government  unstable,  while  it 
discouraged  faith  and  fostered  pessimism ;  but  never 
before  had  it  been  turned  upon  its  own  chief  work. 

The  adverse  judgments  on  the  work  of  Taiue  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  minute  investigator  of  the  dissecting- 
room  was  incapable  of  discerning  through  his  lens  the 
great  organisms  and  their  movements,  of  which  he  per- 
oeived  only  a  microscopic  fragment.  It  was  said  that 
while  in  his  exposure  of  the  excesses  of  the  Old  Regime 
he  dwelt  on  the  waste  of  wax  candles  at  Versailles,  be 
was  silent  as  to  the  grandeur  of  France  in  Europe  under 
the  last  kings  of  the  ancient  Monarchy ;  that  while  in 
revealing  the  anarchy  of  the  Revolution  he  gave  details 
of  the  outrages  of  village  incendiaries,  the  imposing 
figure  of  Mirabeau  is  unnoticed  on  his  {la^es;  tliat  while 
he  emphasised  the  private  defects  of  Nai>oleon,  describ- 
ing how  he  kicked  a  Senator  and  seized  a  Marshal  by 
tlie  throat  in  the  council-chamber,  he  li;ul  never  a  word 
to  say  how  he  won  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  of  Jena. 
All  this  may  be  true,  but  Taine  did  not  conceive  tliat 
his  mission  was  to  re|)eat  the  well  known.  He  said  of 
his  work,  tliat  before  he  began  it  he  was  inclined  to 
think  as  most  Frenchmen  did,  only  his  opinions  were 
au  impression  more  or  leas  vague  rather  than  a  faith« 
while  his  later  ioonoclasm  was  due  to  the  conscientious 
and  exhaustive  study  of  documents.  Tlie  Revolution 
was  in  his  view  the  first  application  of  moral  sciem*e 
to  human  affairs,  which  were  in  a  lamentable  litate  in 
Frani*e  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  needed  a  mors 
practical  remedy  tlian  the  cnule  philosophy  of  Rousseau, 
with  its  bad  method  and  its  false  and  precipitate  solu- 
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tioQS.  Hence  the  catastrophe  of  1789  with  its  sequence, 
the  imperfect  reorganisation  effected  under  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Empire,  which  has  lasted  all  the  century 
and,  in  his  judgment,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  political 
ills  which  have  afflicted  France  and  kept  it  down  from 
the  high  place  whereon  the  genius  of  its  people  would 
have  set  it.^ 

The  working  of  the  Napoleonic  machine  of  centralisa- 
tion in  combination  with  parliamentary  institutions  im- 
ported from  England,  amid  a  people  whose  political  ideas 
were  formulated  in  the  period  of  confusion  in  which  the 
Ancient  Regime  disappeared,  will  be  a  prominent  subject 
of  this  work.  Neither  the  method  nor  the  conclusions  of 
M.  Taine  will  be  followed ;  but  no  writer  who  essayed  te 
deal  with  the  problems  of  government  in  France  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  be  indifferent  to  the 
philosopher  who,  more  than  any  one  person,  has  modified 
the  aspect  of  the  French  Revolution.  M.  Taine^s  influ- 
ence has  been  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  movement  and 
the  resulting  phenomena  which  he  criticised  were  hastened 
by  the  critical  spirit  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  their  works,  considefing  the  smallness  of 
the  educated  class  at  that  period  and  the  deamess  of 
books,  were  very  widely  read.  The  minor  but  more 
democratic  Revolution  of  1848  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
influenced  by  the  publication  of  Lamartine's  Oinmdimiy 
of  which  the  circulation  was  prodigious,  e<lition  after 
edition  l>oing  read  with  greater  avidity  than  \vvm  ever 
exrited  by  any  romance,  though  that  was  the  happy 
e{K>ch  when  novels  were  interesting. 

The  lot  of  M.  Taine's  g^reat  work  has  not  been  the 

1  Lettre  k  M.  Ha?et  du  S4  Mara,  1S7S. 
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same.  It  stands  on  the  shelf  of  every  library,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  in  twenty  years  not  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  Frenchmen  have  read  the  six  volumes  from 
beginning  to  end.  For  the  author  was  forced  by  the 
nature  of  his  investigation  to  depart  from  the  graceful 
style  which  had  charmed  into  insensibly  studying  some 
of  the  most  profound  problems  of  philosophy  the  idlest  ' 
readers  of  his  early  works.  Almost  any  of  them  one  can 
read  under  a  tree  on  a  sunny  day  witli  as  much  ease  as 
a  volume  of  Voltaire  or  of  Diderot,  or,  if  in  romantic 
mood,  as  Laniartine's  legendary  history,  and  with  less 
cerebral  fatigue  tlian  a  modem  novel,  psychological  or 
naturalist.  But  the  0rigine9  de  la  France  Contempo- 
raine  is  a  treatise  which  demands  attentive  perusal  such 
as  only  the  student  can  bestow  ;  thougli  no  modem  work 
so  richly  rewards  the  explorer  who  finds  in  it  the  record 
of  the  period,  drawn  from  contem|>orary  chronicles  and 
forgotten  archives,^  describing  the  life  and  agitation  in 
village,  market-town,  and  city,  with  the  ideas  and  pas- 
sions which  moved  to  action  iieasant  and  artisan,  bour- 
geois and  functionary,  all  arranged  witli.that  classification 
and  analysis  of  which  Taine  was  the  master.  Thus  the 
production  of  this  work  had  no  resounding  effect  in  the 
streets  or  in  Parliament.  No  election  was  ever  affected 
by  it,  no  act  of  the  legislature  can  be  referred  to  it,  and 
it  has  rarely  influenced  the  pulitical  action  of  a  citisen  of 
France.     Yet  it  deserves  tlie  t*|»itliet  e|ioch-niarking  more 

I  M.  TaiiM*  lum  tirrn  ortwtn*cl  b>'  bit  rniim  for  makitiir  iiw*  of  4»liM*un* 
eofitrfn|H>niry  •ntlmiiUfa  whnap  lf«UiiKin3r  bi «»/  doohiful  ralae,  bot  m  Im» 
«i«v  wmiA  u>  mr,  when  UUdii|{  about  the  bn4  mrtli^id  of  i4tid>  li^  biMory. 
**  II  tCy  a  |MU  ilr  mauYmto  dtvruiticntiL**  TYh-  vaIim*  of  a  ronirmpitrary 
f«mnl  tti  tbr  bamk  of  a  bifrt4iriaii  drpriMbi  W««  on  thr  ctiarartrr  or  poalUati 
of  tbe  wHtrr  than  no  tbe  use  Made  of  H  by  lu  dinconfrrr. 
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than  any  book  which  this  generation  has  seen,  for  the 
most  striking  tendency  in  French  opinion  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  is  the  change  of  mental  attitude 
towards  the  Revolution ;  and  if  the  thunderings  and 
lightnings  and  noise  of  the  trumpet  have  lost  theii 
Sinaitic  prestige,  so  that  the  great  convulsion  is  now 
regarded  merely  as  a  historical  phenomenon  like  the 
Wars  of  Religion  under  the  last  of  the  Valois,  or  the 
reorganisation  of  France  by  the  Kings  who  came  next, 
that  result  is  chiefly  due  to  the  intellectual  effort  of  one 
sedentary  philosopher. 

Though  M.  Taine  did  not  anticipate  that  his  work 
would  influence  the  government  or  administration  of 
France  in  his  lifetime,  one  immediate  effect  of  his  criti- 
cism was  the  vehement  defence  of  the  Revolution  by 
some  of  its  more  extreme  champions.  The  centenary  of 
the  events  su(*cee(linp^  tlie  fall  of  tlie  Bastille  had  arrived, 
and  M.  Sardou  iu  1891,  prematurely  celebrating  tlie  close 
of  the  Terror,  produced  at  the  Theatre  Prangais  a  play 
entitled  Thermtdor^  representing  the  downfall  of  Robes- 
pierre in  the  month  of  1794  which  bore  that  naoie  iu  the 
Revolutionary  Calendar.  The  House  of  Molidre  belongs 
to  the  State,  and  the  Terrorists  were  not  amiably  depicted 
by  the  Academician,  so  the  Radicals  pressed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  not  to  allow  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  be  held  up  to  scorn  on  the  national  stage.  In  the 
Chamber  M.  C-lemeneeau  demanded  the  interdiction  of 
the  piece  in  one  of  those  improvised  harangues  in  which 
he  used  to  display  the  keen  edge  of  his  trenchant  talent, 
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declaring  that  the  Monarchists  who  applauded  the  drama 
had  become  Dantonists  in  their  desire  to  have  Robespierre 
held  up  to  reprobation,  and  adding,  ^*  the  Revolution  is  a 
block  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  away.**  ^ 

Apart  from  the  question*  of  representing  scenes  of 
recent  history  at  a  national  theatre,  there  was  much  to 
be  said  for  M.  Clemenceau^s  theory  of  the  *^  block.**  The 
difficulty  of  applying  it  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  that  no  two  admirers  of  that  move- 
ment are  agreed  as  to  the  composition  of  the  '*  block.** 
Where  did  the  Revolution  end?  or  where  ought  it  to 
have  ended  to  merit  the  praises  of  right-thinking  men? 
Are  we  to  reprobate  Robespierre  and  approve  tlie  acts  of 
Danton,  or  are  our  tears  to  be  reserved  for  the  untimely 
end  of  the  Girondins?  Macaulay,  as  we  have  seen,  seemed 
to  think  that  if  tlie  Convention  had  stopped  at  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  king  it  would  have  carried  out  a  praiseworthy 
revolution  on  a  wholesome  English  mo<IeI.  .Mme.  do 
StaeU  whose  writings  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Lil>- 
erals  under  the  Restoration  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
Revolution^  conceived  that  its  proper  term  was  1791, 
when,  but  fbr  the  Emigration,  a  constitutional  monarchy 
might  have  been  possible ;  so,  as  the  Restoration  pro- 
dooad  that  admirable  British  institution,  1814  was  the 
direct  sequence  of  1791,  and  all  that  occurn*<l  in  the 
interval  were  illegitimate  additions  to  the  great  Revo- 
luti<ui.'  TIh?  Radicals  who  n|iplauile«l  M.  (•K*inenc*eau*s 
theory  of  the  ^^bl<K*k**  intiniateil  their  approval  of  the 
Terror,  and  in  defending  tiie  memory  of  R<»betipierre 
ibowed  their  adherence  to  the  popular  idf*a  that  he  was 

*  CliMnhrv  ctr*  Il^tiui4i,  :f1»  Jiuivi^.  IMMl. 

s  ComMidermUuHS  but  I«  iir^4«l*f#«  fYmm^ise  (ISIS). 
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a  democrat  with  a  thirst  for  blood.  But  the  more  light 
there  is  thrown  on  his  grim  figure  the  more  clear  it 
seems  that  he  aimed  at  being  a  politician  of  the  type 
known  under  the  Third  Republic  as  **a  man  of  govern- 
ment," and  therefore  opposed  to  the  views  generally  held 
by  his  modern  partisans  of  the  Extreme  Left.  Napoleon 
believed  that  his  intention  was  to  re-establish  order  after 
destroying  all  the  revolutionary  factions ;  but  while  he 
thus  appreciated  the  character  of  Robespierre,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  early  opportunities,  the  career  of  General 
Bonaparte  might  have  been  restricted  had  the  Terrorist 
chief  survived,  for,  if  he  were  not  playing  for  his  own 
hand,  he  probably  contemplated  the  restoration  of  the 
Comte  de  Provence.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the  correspond- 
ence between.  Robespierre  and  the  future  king  will  reveal 
the  real  reason  for  Louis  XVIIL's  favourable  opinion  of 
him.  Meanwhile,  we  know  that  it  was  he  who  began  the 
reaction  ;  and  though  Royalist  heads  fell  wholesale  in  the 
Terror,  the  most  conspicuous  victims  were  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  groups,  Feuillants,  Girondins,  Corde- 
liers, H^bertists,  and  Dantonists  being  in  turn  sent  to  the 
scaffold  by  Robespierre.^ 

'  The  testimony  is  chiefly  circumstantial  which  supports  the  theory 
that  Robespierre  was  not  Uie  victim  of  Reaction,  hat  was  destroyed  as  a 
Reactiooaiy  by  the  surviving  UcvoluUonaries,  who  taw  that  their  tim 
was  coming?.  Xapoleon^s  strong  view  on  the  subject  is  found  in  the 
MhMrtal  de  Sainte-JW^ne  and  in  the  Belntion  du  DocUur  (TMtara, 
It  seems  probable  tliat  mnst  of  the  documentary  evidence  wsit  destn>yed. 
Courtoin,  a  regicide  merobiT  of  the  Convention,  waH  charged  sritli  tlie 
examination  of  the  pii|KTH  of  UolNtipifrre  aft4T  his  fall,  but  the  report  he 
drew  up  in  17(M  wa*<  considered  by  Robespierre's  sister  to  be  a  mendarimis 
compilation.  CourtoiK  had,  however,  all  his  correspondence,  and  seems io 
have  given  up  to  the  Kirnt  1\>iikii1  the  letters  he,  when  General  B4ina|iarte, 
had  written  to  KolieHpiemv  Courtois  was  exiled  after  the  Rest4»rati(m, 
but  M.  Decans,  the  favourite  and  minister  of  Louis  XVIII.,  was  sent 
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The  Republicans  who  survived  did  not  make  a  signal 
success  of  the  Directory,  which  led  up  to  the  most 
momentous  of  all  the  phases  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Coup  d*£tat  of  Brumaire,  when  Bonaparte,  returning 
from  Egypt  at  the  end  of  1799,  seized  the  supreme 
power,  was  so  far  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
revolutionary  *^ block*'  that  it  cannot  be  dealt  with 
in  passing  mention.  But,  before  observing  its  effect, 
we  will  pass  for  a  moment  to  later  events  in  the  history 
of  France  which  have  been  deemed  to  form  part  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Restoration  was  hailed  by  Mrae.  de 
StaSl  as  the  consummation  of  the  upheaval  of  1789. 
But  1880  supervened,  when  with  the  definite  triumph 
of  the  middle-class,  as  Tocqueville  said,  **  The  first  period 
of  the  Revolution  ended,  for  there  has  been  only  one 
Revolution,  the  beginning  of  which  our  fathers  saw, 
and  of  which  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the  end.'*^  The 
downfall  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  produced  the  demo- 
cratic phase  of  the  Revolution,  the  tangible  result  of 
which  was  the  Second  Empire,  created  by  the  first  exer- 

aflcr  him,  Jost  before  his  dcmtb  in  tSI6,  and  |toC  fmoi  him  twrtity  Irtieis 
writtra  hy  the  future  King  to  Robeqrfeire.  Miie.  Robui|»ierre  had  a 
panrinn  granted  to  lier  by  Bonaparte  wlien  Firvt  Consul,  which  was  con- 
Unned  by J>miIs  XVIII.  till  IS3S,  when  it  was  slopped  for  some  reason 
eonneeted  with  tlie  Conrtois  papcts. 

>  Smmmmirt  d*  Alexis  dc  TotqmtwOU^  partis  1.  This  idea  is  constantly 
fonnd  in  his  writinipi.  In  tiie  seeond  part  of  his  Sourtnin  lie  r^ums  to 
it  in  his  rrfWtions  on  tlie  Revolution  ««f  IMS.  After  each  cluiniEr  of 
ipnv^rmmrnt  up  till  tlifn,  Im*  writrs.  **  It  man  sakl  iKst  ilir  KniK  h  l<«vt>lu- 
lii«,  luiTituE  srcotii|4iithrd  iu  worli,  wss  ftniitlied.  .  .  .  and  her«>  It  is 
brftnninir  afrvMli.  HkutW  wr  rxer  arrive  at  a  social  traiiftformati«»n  morr 
citmplete  than  tluit  which  our  fathers  wanted,  or  are  we  meit* ly  on  the 
fund  to  that  intrnnittfut  anarchy,  tlia  welMinown  and  Incurable  malady 
of  oki  peoples  ?  I  often  asli  if  this  huid,  whirh  we  hav«*  brrn  srrlLlnr  for 
m  lonir,  eaisia,  or  if  our  dcatiny  is  not  to  phmgh  the  sea  eternally  ?** 

(is6a) 
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cise  of  manhood  suffrage.  That  regime  gave  way  to 
the  Republic,  not  from  the  movement  of  opinicm  in  the 
direction  of  Republicanism,  though  there  were  signs 
of  such  a  tendency  before  the  War,  but  in  consequence 
of  military  disaster,  and  the  subsequent  inability  of  the 
monarcliical  parties  to  concert  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  more  emphatic  admirers  of  the  violent  portions 
of  the  first  Revolution,  including  most  of  those  who 
specially  resent  the  conclusions  of  M.  Taine,  have  a 
theory  that  the  Republic  is  the  sole  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  ingeniously  expounded  by  an 
eloquent  successor  of  the  Jacobins,  M.  Challemel-Lacour, 
whose  character  much  more  resembled  that  of  Robespierre 
than  did  that  of  the  Radicals,  who  disliked  his  authorita- 
tive temperament.  At  the  centenary  of  the  First  Republic 
he  asserted  that  ^^  the  Republic,  since  September  22,  1792, 
had  not  ceased  for  a  single  moment  to  live  its  latent 
life  as  a  government  in  reserve  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country."^  No  doubt  it  was  pleasing  for  Republicans 
to  feel  that  the  regime  of  their  preference  had  never 
ceased  to  exist  since  it  was  set  up  three  weeks  after 
the  Massacres  of  September  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  latent 
existence  had  often  been  applied  by  their  adherents  to 
other  intermittent  forms  of  government  in  France.  It 
was  originally  borrowed  from  England,  where  the  public 
acts  of  Cromwell  oflicially  belong  to  the  first  decade 
of  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  there  the  permanent 
re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  justified  the  fiction. 
In  France  it  has  been  used  since  the  Revolution  with 
less  success.     It  was  the  basis  of  ^[me.  de  Stall's  idea 

>  Diicouni  an  I*anth^>ii,  22  Scpiembre,  1892. 
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that  the  governmenta  between  the  abolition  of  royalty 
and  the  Restoration  were  of  no  account,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Comte  de  Provence,  who  accordingly  was 
deemed  to  have  inherited  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his 
nephew  in  the  Temple,  five  months  before  the  Directory 
came  into  being  :  so  General  Bonaparte  won  the  battle  of 
Rivoli,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  of  Jena,  in  the 
second  and  twelfth  years,  respectively,  of  Louis  XVIII. *s 
reign. ^  Louis  Napoleon,  when  in  1852  the  Senators 
and  Deputies  brought  the  news  to  him  that  the  plebis- 
cite had  made  him  Emi)eror,  recognised  the  prevalence 
of  the  doctrine,  and  felt  constrained  modestly  to  say  to 
them,  ^*My  reign  does  not  date  from  1815,  but  only 
from  this  moment  of  your  announcement  of  the  will  of 
the  nation."*  Nevertheless  in  styling  himself,  by  acci- 
dent or  design.  Napoleon  III.,  he  sig^fied  that  the 
Empire  had  continued  in  the  person  of  the  Due  de 
Reichstadt,  who  until  his  death  at  Schoenbrunn  in  1832 
was  the  second  Nai>oleon  of  the  dynasty.  The  idea  cf 
the  Republic  ever  latent  under  all  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, is  indicated  by  certain  journals  of  the  Extreme 
Left,  which  are  still  dated  according  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Calendar,  whereof  the  Year  One  began  on  the 
day  commemorated  by  M.  Challemel-Ijacour ;  but  the 
principle  underlying  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  to  an 
existing  regime  in  France,  as  it  suggests  the  possibility 


1  Lrmlii  XVII.  cUinI  Jane,  Kli'i :  Rivoli  wm  taaehi  in  Janiun-.  17ti7,  and 
Umm  in  iietoib^,  lSi«. 

s  81.  CVwl,  Dwmbrr  1,  lfVk2.  The  «un«  w»rk  In  Um  llowr  of  Untk, 
LoffU  Malfbary«  who  wan  a  pemonal  friend  of  Ln«ila  Napoleon  an  well 
m  ForsisB  Saertcary,  took  paitw  to  explain  that  the  title  **  Napole<«  111/* 
iBipliad  no  pfHenaiop  to  Imperial  lieredliy  oootrmrj  to  Um  DadarmtkNi  ol 
tbeCopstiMol  Vleaaa. 
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of  its  resuming  its  state  of  latency,  while  another  under* 
ground  stream  bubbles  up  for  a  visible  course. 

Thus  there  is  no  harmony  of  opinion  either  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  as  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  was  peculiarly  its  offspring.  If  the  ex- 
treme view  of  Tocqueville  be  taken,  we  may  consider  the 
Revolution  still  in  full  operation  more  than  a  century 
after  its  start.  But  a  century  after  the  assembly  of  the 
States-General  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  which  social 
phenomena  are  the  result  of  the  national  upheaval,  and 
which  the  result  of  the  general  progress  of  civilisation  in 
the  human  race.  Our  English  fathers  considered  the 
revolutionary  period  to  have  ended  with  the  second 
entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  in  1815,^  and  the  indosion 
in  it  of  the  First  Empire  is  adopted  by  modem  admirers 
of  the  Napoleonic  legend  who  regard  its  events  from  a 
very  different  point  of  view.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
a  date  or  a  crisis,  and  to  say  that  this  was  the  boundary 
of  the  Revolution  proper.  The  twenty  years  from  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  to  the  battle  of  Wagram  perhaps  con- 
stitute a  term  convenient  to  be  regarded  as  the  revolution- 
ary period,  as  they  include  both  the  epoch  of  disintegra- 
tion, which  alone  did  not  constitute  the  Revolution,  and 
the  succeeding  season  of  reorganisation.    From  1809  there 

1  A  copious  work  in  two  iai^  voluniefi  wax  published  at  the  end  ci  tlie 
reipi  of  George  III.,  by  *'  Ilewaon  Garkt\  Em]./*  which,  though  without 
UU'rar>'  value,  is  a  atorehoiiK**  of  curioim  cf>nt«*mponiry  infonnation  on 
the  events  in  France,  the  liritiKh  Isles,  ami  Europe  during  the  prerious 
thirty  yean.  Fkkxch  Kevoi.rTioN  in  the  uuMt  conspicuous  line  of  the 
title-pafi:e,  which  sets  forth  that  it  is  *'An  im|>artial  Hislor}'  oC  the  na?ml, 
military',  and  political  events  in  Europe  from  the  commenoeswat  ol  tba 
French  Itevolution  to  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  I'tirk,  iadodlntc 
biographical  memoirs  of  Iiuona|iarte  an«l  a  narrative  of  the  iHUgfi  of 
that  Revolution  to  the  conclusion  of  a  p*neral  |ieace.** 
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was  no  more  constructive  policy  accomplished  by  the  re- 
constructor  of  France.  The  glories  of  the  Empire  for  a 
moment  continued  to  expand,  but  the  wars  and  alliances 
had  now  departed  from  their  revolutionary  basis,  and  had 
become  the  tools  of  a  conqueror's  ambition. 


If  the  day  be  past  of  sentimental  enthusiasm  for  the 
French  Revolution,  its  close  study,  while  revealing  the 
unheroic  horrors  of  the  period,  convinces  the  impartial 
student  that  it  was  inevitable.  The  pitiless  narrative 
of  Taine  displays  how  awift  was  anarchy  to  follow  the 
first  movement,  and  how  its  violent  expansion  through- 
out the  land  was  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  disorderly 
aud  marauding  classes.  But  the  material  did  not  exist 
in  France  to  stem  the  flood  of  anarchy,  once  it  had  begun 
to  overflow.  In  no  other  revolution  did  ideas  or  abstrac- 
tions play  so  large  a  part,  and  this  was  why  its  early 
stages  appeared  grandiose  to  Uie  imagination  ;  but  man 
is  not  an  abstract  being,  and  theoretical  ideas  alone  could 
not  cause  a  revolution,  even  in  a  community  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  oentury.  The  Kevolu- 
taon  was  intensified  by  tlie  preaching  and  application  of 
crude  doctrine,  but  its  cause  was  the  financial  disonler  of 
the  State  and  the  oppressive  incidence  of  taxation.  It 
was  inevitable  because  of  the  iiuiuense  miser}*  and  discon- 
tent caosed,  first,  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  public 
finances  together  with  the  extravagance  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment and  the  Court,  and,  secondly,  by  the  ever  increasing 
multitude  of  privileged  persons  whose  exemption  from 
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taxation  threw  tlie  burden  more  grievously  on  the  poorest 
portion  of  the  population. 

The  suppression  of  that  system  of  privilege  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  Revolution.  It  destroyed  at  the  same 
time  the  hist  vestiges  of  feudalism  ;  but,  as  was  remarked 
by  a  witness  of  1789,  Chancellor  Pasquier,  so  little  re- 
mained of  feudality  that  it  had  become  an  almost  mean- 
ingless word,  the  one  question  in  dispute  between  the 
nobility  and  other  citizens  being  that  of  pecuniary  privi- 
lege.^ Moreover  the  persons  enjoying  it  were  not  all 
members  of  an  exclusive,  high-born,  or  territorial  caste, 
or  merely  the  absentee  courtiers  of  Versailles  devouring 
the  substance  of  their  dependents  in  the  luxurious  royal 
circle.  Ever}''  year,  in  all  parts  of  France,  persons  of 
obscure  origin  were  invested  with  dignities,  sometimes 
in  virtue  of  judicial  or  municipal  office,  sometimes  by 
purchase,  which  gave  them  noble  rank,  exempted  them 
from  taxation,  and  even  accorded  them  the  right  to  exact 
dues  from  the  most  heavily  burdened  section  of  the  Third 
Estate.  Tills  wholesale  multiplication  of  petty  nobility 
accounts  for  the  great  number  of  families  still  surviving 
in  France  which  claim  a  noble  origin  of  date  anterior  to 
the  lavish  creations  of  unprivileged  titles  under  the  Em- 
pire. Moreover,  without  being  ennobled,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  bourgeoisie  most  capable  of  i)aying,  including 
public  functionaries  and  lawyers,  as  well  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  certain  towns,  enjoyed  greater  or  less  exemption. 
Thus  the  heaviest  imposts  frll  on  the  laliourers,  who  had 
no  ix>ssession  save  their  tools  and  their  hands,  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  miserable  villages  of  the  Old  Regime,  and 
on  the  small  proprietors  who  cultivated  their  own  plot« 

'  Mhnoirt9  du  Ckancetfer  Fatqnier^  vol.  i. 
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of  groiind.  For  it  was  not  the  Revolution  which  made 
the  peasant  a  land-owner  ;  during  the  whole  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  he  had  acquired  the  soil,  with  a  passionate 
craving,  clad  in  rags  and  concealing  his  hoard  from  the 
tax-collector  till  the  occasion  offered  when  he  could  buy 
cheaply  a  scrap  of  land. 

The  question  of  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  of  their 
incidence  has  in  various  forms  had  great  effect  on  the 
history  of  revolutions  in  botli  hemispheres,  and  here  it 
touched  the  {)opulation  in  every  corner  of  the  realm. 
The  grievance  was  so  wide-spread  that  it  produced  a  gen- 
eral popular  movement,  a  phenomenon  so  rare  in  France 
that  it  has  never  since  been  repeated,  though  revolutions 
have  changed  its  forms  of  government,  and  plebiscites 
have  recorded  temporary  phases  of  opinion.  The  univer- 
lal  diffusion  of  the  wrong  accounts  for  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  Revolution  spread  at  an  epoch  when  news  trav- 
elled slowly.  Kven  a  generation  later,  when  M.  Jules 
Simon  first  came  to  Paris  from  Brittanv  under  the  Resto- 
ration,  it  took  an  long  to  travel  from  Hrest  to  the  capital 
as  is  now  taken  in  going  from  that  jKirt  to  America,  in  so 
primitive  a  state  had  the  great  Revolution  left  provincial 
France.  Of  the  slow  circulation  of  news  while  it  was  in 
operation  we  have  a  witness  from  England.  When  the 
Hastille  fell,  Arthur  Young  was  travelling  in  Alsace- 
l^irraine,  and  a  fortnight  later  t^nit*  to  Resan^on.  ^  From 
Strajiliourg  hither,"  he  writes  on  July  27,  1789,  **  I  have 
not  lieen  able  to  see  a  news|Hi|N*r.  For  what  the  country 
known  to  tlie  contrary  their  deputies  are  in  the  Bastille 
instea<i  of  the  Bastille  being  ra7.e<l,  ho  the  mob  plunder, 
bom,  and  ilestroy  in  complete  ignorunct*.**  Thenoe  he 
cromed    liurgundy,  liearing  of  chateaux    being  dred   or 
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^s'^ki^l^  unil  inquiring  whether  it  were  the  work  of  peas- 
^M^l«  \xr  of  brigands,  yet  when  he  reached  Moulins,  at  the 
V#«l  Kouse-of-call  he  ^*  might  as  well  have  demanded  an 
^|4iaiit  as  a  newspaper.  In  the  capital  of  a  great  prov- 
VUKN^  with  a  National  Assembly  voting  a  revolution,  not 
A  w<>\vs|)aper  to  inform  the  people  whether  Fayette,  Mira- 
l^MU^  or  Louis  XVI.  is  on  the  throne.*' 

All  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  and  of  the  philosophers 
w\>uld  not  have  carried  the  insurrection  beyond  the  walls 
of  Paris  and  the  great  towns,  but  for  the  universal  unhap- 
piness  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France  caused 
by  the  fiscal  system.  Its  oppressiveness  made  the  people 
welcome  anarchy  and  join  with  the  marauding  clads  in 
their  work  of  rapine,  while  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
in  the  capital  were  making  the  anarchy  irremediable  by 
their  work  of  demolition.  Here  and  there  in  the  annals  of 
the  Constituent  and  Legislative  assemblies  some  construc- 
tive act  is  recorded,  sometimes  of  permanent  value,  but  the 
words  which  jierpetually  meet  the  eye  in  them  are  **  sup- 
pression," "abolition,"  and  "suspension."  Many  of  the 
men  of  1789  began  their  work  inspired  with  noble  motives, 
but  they  neglected  the  precaution  which  the  most  elemen- 
tary architects  even  among  primitive  peoples  observe,  not 
to  destroy  the  foundations  of  a  fabric  wliich  it  is  intended 
to  remodel  if  it  has  to  be  inhabited  during  the  reconstruo- 
tion.  To  the  ruin  of  the  edifice  of  central  government 
Wiis  added  the  confusion  of  a  people  in  insurrection ;  and 
while  rhetoricians  frothed  at  the  top  of  the  seething  soci- 
ety, its  dregs  were  an  active  element  in  the  angry  fermen- 
tation which  stirred  up  the  whole  intermediate  mast. 
France,  witli  all  its  splendid  tradition  and  civilisation, 
could  not  have  escaped  extinction  in  this  overwhelming 
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and  inexorable  cataclysm,  but  for  an  influence  which  at 
flnt  aggravated  its  horrors. 

VI 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1792,  the  country  was  declared  in 
danger,  and  to  intimidate  the  foreign  invader  was  made 
the  excuse  for  every  species  of  blood-stained  excess. 
But  though  soon,  in  the  words  of  its  apologist,  ""the 
guillotine  was  the  only  institution  in  France  and  the 
government  was  the  scaffold,**^  the  king  being  followed 
to  it  by  his  judges  as  well  as  by  droves  of  innocent 
yietims,  and  though  humanitarian  philosophy  had  led  to 
sneh  depths  of  inhuman  ferocity  that  to  see  unfortunates 
sent  to  execution  was  a  spectacle  to  which  the  mothers 
of  Paris  brought  their  children,'  another  current  of 
sentiment  was  running,  which  though  fierce  was  not 
debased.  The  battalion  of  Marseillais,  which  ]»assing 
through  Paris  on  the  way  to  the  frontier  was  utilised  by 
Danton  and  Marat  in  the  caniage  of  the  Tuileiies  on  tlie 
day  of  the  downfall  of  the  Monarchy,  brought  with  it 
the  song  which,  though  com|i06ed  in  Alsace  b}*  a  native 
of  Francbe-ComUS,'  has  for  ever  associated  the  name  of 
Maraeilles  with  the  most  thrilling  battle-cr}*  of  |>atriotism 
ever  called  forth  by  national  peril.     Here  we  see   the 
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*  TW  faitioiiii  tritoieM»e»  who  omhI  to  AttriMl  the  Aitttnirii  of  the  Rrr<vlii. 
xkatmry  Tiitwiuil  dUl  »»  by  virtue  of  thf  l>r<n^  nf  ••!)  Ni\Am*  An  11  ** 
(lltrrabpr  IMI.  17tCi),  pMMil  in  the  middle  of  thr  Terror,  which  |ini\i«l«^l 
tiMt  **  Wa  femiDM  poumUent  AMiftier  sux  ateiccs  svec  leun  mariA  et  hrun 

cC  y  trtroler." 

*  BouiPtt  dr  little,  who  wan  bom  in  tht  Jnrm,  cowpnard  the  **  Mameil- 
ml  Hinubottric  in  Afiril,  I7tri.  tiid  it  wan  broiiicht  to  l*arui  b>  tht* 

MaflHaii  wbo  touk  [lart  in  the  aack  of  the  Tuilrriea  on  Au|;iaal  111,  \'Vft, 
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double  phase  of  the  Revolution.  The  volunteers  who 
massacred  the  nobles  and  the  Swiss  Guard  and  sacked 
the  palace  were  mere  murderous  insurgents;  but  march- 
ing to  meet  the  Prussians  at  Valmy  and  Jemmapes  they 
were  ennobled  into  saviours  of  their  country.  To  have 
taken  part  in  those  two  victories  of  the  Revolution  was 
the  greatest  pride  of  Louis  Philippe,  whose  valour  on 
those  fields  as  the  youthful  Due  de  Chartres,  distin- 
guished his  revolutionary  renown  from  the  sinister  record 
of  his  father,  Philip{)e  EgaliUS,^  chiefly  associated  with 
the  deeds  of  Convention,  though  he  too  had  taken  [»art 
in  military  operations  on  the  frontier. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Revolution  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  witnessed  it,  or  had  received  its  tradition  from 
actors  in  it,  would  not  have  been  api>arent  without  its 
patriotic  aspect  and  its  military  glory.  The  disciples 
of  the  men  of  1789,  who  deplored  the  violence  of  the 
subsequent  period,  might  say  that  in  addition  to  abolish- 
ing the  Old  Regime  with  its  iniquitous  fiscal  system 
(which  wtis  a  high  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind), 
they  enunciated  princi]>les  so  exalted  that  the  issue  of 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  sufficed  to  glorify 
the  movement  as  the  ei-a  of  a  i)erfect  gospel.  But  beauty 
of  sentiment  flourished  equally  in  conjunction  with  the 
most  violent  and  cruel  phases  of  the  Revolution.  As 
I>amartine  said  of  the  Constitution  di-awn  up  by  Rolics- 
pierre  as  a  pi^elude  to  the  Terror,  ^it  recalled  the  ])astoral 

>  Tli«  I>uc  (rAuiiiale,  who,  unlike  iiome  of  bin  \vm  diMiinpinhtHl  ivlm- 
tives,  did  not  dtiiclaiiii  Uie  n.*volutioii«r>'  traditicm  of  his  family,  wan  foiid 
of  relating  the  story  of  his  fatliiTV  vinit  to  Dantoii,  wh«n  UuiiiourWx  aent 
liim  to  Paris  to  bear  the  news  of  Vaitny  to  the  ronrenUoii.  **  Jeun« 
homme/*  said  Danton  to  the  youiif  fx>uiR  Philippe,  **  tie  vouit  tnClrx  |mb 
de  politique.    Laiasez  nous  faire  cette  besogne  et  rvUNimei  k  Pann^** 
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republics  of  Plato  or  of  Telemachus ;  God  and  the  people, 
justice  and  humanity,  inspiring  every  page  of  it.**^  In 
nobility  of  principle  the  moderate  men  of  '89  have  no 
advantage  over  the  Jacobins  of  *93,  and  it  was  the 
improvident  destructiveness  of  the  former  and  their 
incapacity  to  govern  which  delivered  the  destinies  of 
France  into  the  hands  of  the  Terrorists;  for  the  anarchy 
which  reigned  for  ten  years  was  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  precipitate  overthrow  of  the  ancient  autliorities,  and 
the  insufficiency  and  the  discord  of  the  new  rulers. 

If  France  had  not  been  delivered  from  that  anarchy  by 
the  indirect  means  of  exterior  military  conquest,  and 
reorganised  by  the  same  instrument,  little  would  have 
been  heard  of  the  grandeur  of  the  French  Kevolution, 
tliough  some  of  the  most  ecstatic  in  its  praise  are  those 
who  most  deplore  the  means  which  made  it  glorious  and 
fashioned  out  of  its  chaos  a  new  France.  From  the  life 
of  Bar^re  and  its  laudatory  treatment  by  Hippolyte 
Carnot,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  what  the  Kevolu- 
tion would  have  been  like  without  its  militar}*  as|iect. 
It  is  clear  tliat  a  servile,  cruel,  and  cowardly  profligate 
was  aocounted  one  of  its  heroes  by  the  son  of  one  of  the 
few  who  had  brought  lustre  on  the  Revolution.  But 
military  glory  was  the  sole  title  to  eminence  of  the  name 
bequeathed  to  Hipfiolyte  Carnot.  As  a  regicide,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  as  a 
Director,  Lazare  Carnot  would  liave  been  less  remem- 
Ured  tlian  his  collen^^ue  Barms,  not  having  had  the 
ci>nspicttous  vices  of  that  other  wortliy  of  the  un warlike 
pltases  of  the  Kevolution.  But  as  ^the  Organiser  of 
Victory'*  be  hanilc*d  d«iwn  a  legend  which  marked  out 
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his  estimable  grandson  to  repi'esent  France  before  Europe, 
when  the  Third  Republic  was  bringing  disoiedit  on 
democratic  institutions,  and  to  save  it,  it  was  necessary 
to  show  that  there  were  revolutionary  traditions  neither 
sordid  nor  disorderly. 

Not  long  after  M.  Sadi  Camot's  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency an  appreciation  of  the  Revolution  was  made  in  its 
centenary  year,  remarkable  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  uttered  by  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
voices  of  France.  A  talented  man  of  letters,  in  his 
political  capacity  an  ardent  Republican,  M.  Claretie,  the 
Director  of  the  Th^&tre  Fraufais,  was  received  at  the 
French  Academy  by  M.  Renan.  They  had  first  met  at 
the  house  of  Michelet,  whose  exclusion  from  that  eminent 
company  is  regretted  by  many  who  have  not  for  Uie  elo- 
quent historian's  revolutionary  enthusiasm  the  sympathy 
of  M.  Claretie.  M.  Renan,  whose  iconoclasm  was  usu- 
ally applied  to  legends  of  origin  earlier  than  1789,  might 
have  been  expected  to  treat  the  Revolution  with  the 
mellifluous  optimism,  or  gentle  irony,  which  he  usually 
extended  to  modem  subjects,  but  departing  from  his 
wonted  style  he  thus  addressed  the  new  Academician: 
^If  we  turn  away  from  the  grandiose  fatality  of  the 
Revolution,  all  that  is  left  is  odious  and  horrible :  a 
nameless  orgie,  a  monstrous  fray  into  which  madmen^ 
incapables,  and  miscreants  rush,  told  by  their  instinct 
that  their  opportunity  is  come,  and  that  victory  is  for 
the  most  repulsive  of  mankind.  Every  crime  and  ever}* 
insanity  seem  to  have  united  to  produce  the  success  of 
the  Days  of  the  Revolution.*'  This  was  the  language  not 
of  an  improvised  polemic  in  the  lips  of  a  Reactionary,  but 
of  an  academical  discourse  pronounced  by  a  sage  whose 
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career  and  opinions  made  him  appear  to  be  a  sou  of  the 
Revolution.  It  "was  the  centenary  of  the  one  year  in  that 
epoch  which  unites  nearly  all  Frenchmeu,  yet  M.  Renan 
having  deliberately  to  choose  his  phrases  and  to  submit 
them  to  his  colleagues  before  uttering  Uiem,  deemed  it 
right  to  thus  express  himself  in  welcoming  to  the  Insti- 
tute the  friend  of  Michelet  and  the  eulogist  of  Camille, 
Desmoulins.^ 

If  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  the  European  coali- 
tion liad  left  France  to  work  out  its  destiny  without 
interference^  the  Revolution  would  have  had  no  otlier 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  than  that  which  pro- 
voked M.  Renan *s  unwontedly  sombre  epithets.  Every- 
thing indicates  that  the  Jacobins,  after  devouring  the 
Girondins,  would  have  proceeded  to  prey  on  one  another, 
just  as  they  did  when  the  enemy  was  on  the  frontier. 
Nor  was  the  anarchy  which  desolated  the  land  aggravated 
by  the  exterior  troubles,  excepting  in  certain  limited 
regions.  Rolicspierre  niiglit  have  restored  onler  had  he 
been  given  a  free  hand,  but  tliat  is  an  imjK)8sible  hy- 

*  R^fiofiM  «u  Diacoura  dc  Reception  k  PAradi^tiiie  Fnui^aiae  d«  M. 
Jolet  CUretk*,  21  Furrier,  1S80.  The  subniiwion  of  the  iddreMet  made 
on  Uftffle  occMiom  to  a  commluee  of  Acadcmicianii  choaen  by  lol  ia  noi 
alwaja  a  mere  formality,  It  beliuc  roiii(ii>tent  for  the  committee  to  inaiat 
on  tlM  altermtioii  or  omiaakm  of  piumafcw  which  mifht  ofland  tiM  political 
auaoepciMlitiea  of  membara  of  the  Comiiany.  Thua  M.  fenlle  OIllTier, 
who  waa  elected  In  1S70,  nerer  pronounce<l  hln  diacourae  on  Lamartine,  — 
witom  Iw  aocceeded,  —  aa  he  rt* ftiaed  to  alter  in  It  certain  alloaiona  to  the 
Hrciind  Kmpire,  which  were  not  conaiilrml  o|t)iortnna,  thr  war  havinit 
Intrrrenrtl  brtWfen  his  election  aii«|  re<*r|»tioii,  the  formal  ceremony  of 
the  latter  beinic  indeftnltrly  fk<it|iofinl.  Tb«*  fame  fate  brfrll  hta  pro- 
jected speech  when  he  waa  deaipiateil  u^  receive  M.  Henri  Martin  the 
hiaiorian  In  1S7a  M.  Chalieni«*l-lju^ir.  wh*i  aucceeded  to  Renan*a 
chair,  evidently  did  not  fornei  bin  |iftHlc<ni«ii»r*ii  attack  on  the  KeTolntkm, 
an<l  he  bitterly  criticiaetl  him  In  bin  Ihndium  dr  Reception  in  January, 
IMM. 
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pothesis ;  with  no  other  weapon  than  his  civilian  Uade  of 
the  guillotine  he  could  not  have  set  up  any  authoritative 
form  of  government  capable  of  working  usefully,  or  of 
surviving  the  horror  inspired  by  its  origin.  Events 
would  probably  have  followed  the  course  that  they 
actually  took  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  the  Directoiy, 
which  came  out  of  the  reaction  after  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
was  not  created  by  the  foreign  situation,  and  to  the 
interior  Revolution  must  be  wholly  ascribed  the  chaotic 
administration,  the  mismanagement  of  the  finances,  the 
dissoluteness  and  corruption  which  permeated  society. 
But  the  enmity  of  Europe  was  the  salvation  of  France  in 
the  dark  hours  of  the  closing  century;  and  the  army  with 
its  valiant  achievements  alone  maintained  a  standard  of 
conduct  and  duty  in  the  disorganised  nation,  which 
instead  of  sinking  inextricably  into  the  demoralisation 
of  the  Director}',  was  raised  to  life  again  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war. 


VII 

The  discipline  of  warfare  with  all  its  ills,  and  the 
exhilaration  of  conquest,  would  not  have  sufficed  to 
renew  the  life  of  France;  but  the  battle-field  prodooed  a 
hero  and  a  captain  who  was  also  a  master  of  the  science 
of  government,  of  genius  never  surpassed.  The  French 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Bonaparte,  not  be- 
cause they  discerned  in  him  the  reorganiser  of  France, 
but  simply  as  the  glorious  young  conqueror  whose  mar- 
tial prestige  was  the  only  force  sufficient  to  save  the 
country  from  the  anarchy  of  the  Directory  and  from  civil 
war.     Thus,  on  landing  at  Fr^jus  from  the  Elast  in  the 
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last  autumn  of  the  century,  bis  progress  to  the  capital 
was  a  triumph,  the  victor  of  Areola  and  Kivoli,  the 
pacificator  of  Campo  Formio  who  had  given  Belgium  and 
the  Rhine  to  France,  being  hailed  as  liberator. 

Arrived  in  Paris  he  shuts  himself  up  beneath  his 
domestic  roof,  having  to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  his 
wife,  of  whom  he  has  not  seen  much  since  Barras  handed 
her  over  to  him  in  1795,  with  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy  as  a  wedding-present.  Josephine  is  still  amiably 
grateful  to  the  protector  who  saved  her  from  the  guil- 
lotine,, but  the  career  of  the  Director,  in  gallantry  as  in 
government,  is  nearly  done,  and  henceforth  Madame 
Bonai>arte  will  be  a  relatively  respectable  wife  :  like 
another  handsome  adventuress  who,  under  dissimilar  cir- 
cumstances, attained  a  crown,  she  had  to  accomplish  the 
daj's  of  her  purification.  The  General  keeps  quiet  and 
calculates:  when  he  puts  on  a  uniform  it  is  not  that 
which  the  soldiers  of  France  have  followed  from  the 
Adige  to  the  Nile,  but  the  coat  with  the  green  i»alro- 
leaves  of  the  Institute,  for  his  colleagues  in  which 
learned  com|)any  he  has  o{)ened  up  the  mysteries  of 
Egypt.  But  though  he  does  not  obtrude  his  military 
prestige,  it  is  recognised  as  likely  t4)  be  a  useful  instru- 
ment  in  the  liands  of  some  talented  Itevolutionary,  who, 
as  civil  dictator,  would  restore  onler.  Talleyrand  was 
intriguing;  so  was  his  rival  Fouch<^;  ho  was  Si^yds,  a 
n*gicidc  like  the  latter,  an  u|Hl^tate  prifst  like  the  former, 
whose  career  was  not  destined  to  be  ;i.>  lucrative  as  that 
of  the  ex-binhop  of  Autun.  Meanwhile  he  was  a  Director 
at  the  head  of  aflTairs,  and  is  re|M)rtetl  to  liave  said  tliat 
•^To  save  France  a  sword  and  a  head  were  necessary." 
Si^}-^  was  willing   that   the  sword  should   lie   that  of 
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Bonaparte,   but  the  events  which  succeeded  the  Coup 
d*£tat  of  Bnimaire  were  a  revelation  to  the  conterapo-  ' 
raries  of  the  young  general,  the  nature  of  whose  work  is 
not  universally  appreciated  even  by  posterity. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  travelling  towards  the  land 
where  the  last  hope  of  the  Bonapartes  fell  in  savage  war- 
fare while  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  army  which  crushed 
the  founder  of  his  dynasty.  At  the  early  close  of  a 
tropical  day  tlie  dark  rock  of  St.  Helena  rose  before  us 
in  the  sea.  At  sundown  the  ship  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
roadstead,  and  night  fell  on  the  island  with  sudden 
swiftness.  In  the  muffled  moonlight  of  a  cloud}^  evening 
I  rode  across  the  hills  which  lie  between  Jamestown  and 
Longwood,  where  in  the  mean  house  upon  the  heights 
overlooking  the  wastes  of  ocean,  across  which  he  used 
to  gaze,  I  saw  by  dim  candle-light  the  bare  chamber  in 
which  Napoleon  died.  A  few  hours  later,  when  the  ship 
was  leaving  ])ehiiid  the  grim  cliffs  in  their  solitude,  my 
impressions  of  the  lonely  ride,  which  was  wcinl  enough 
to  move  the  least  iinagi native,  were  disturlx?d  by  the 
question  of  an  unsentimental  traveller,  a  Scottish  legis- 
lator, who  in  the  voice  of  common  sense  asked  who  was ' 
this  Bonaparte,  and  what  title  had  he  to  the  style  of 
Napoleon  the  Great?  had  any  of  his  works  survived  him 
save  a  record  of  suffering,  and  had  he  left  anything 
behind  him  but  a  name  as  barren  as  the  rock  vanishing 
in  our  wako? 

M.  Taine,  the  sternest  modem  critic  of  the  Em]ieror, 
had  already  answered  that  inquiry.  The  work  of  Napo- 
leon which  has  survived  him  is  modem  France.*  The 
sword  which  the  Abb^  Si^yes  deemed  might  clear  the 

1  Ia  Regime  Moderne,  liv.  Lei. 
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way  for  a  civil  dictator  had  |ierfornied  only  a  prclimiuary 
parade  in  Italy  and  in  the  Orient  of  the  feats  it  was 
about  to  accomplish  on  more  famous  fields,  from  Marengo 
to  Wagram.  But  the  soldier  whose  wielding  of  it  had 
only  just  begun  to  astonish  Europe,  in  the  interval 
between  two  expeditions,  which  any  othbr  commander 
would  have  found  too  brief  for  repose  or  for  technical 
study,  displayed  the  most  colossal  gifts  of  government 
and  organisation  ever  possessed  by  a  human  being.  A 
young  general  of  thirty,  of  alien  race,  who  had  learned  as 
a  foreign  tongue  the  language  of  the  people  he  was  to 
rule,  who  man  and  boy  had  lived  only  for  fourteen  years 
in  France,'  suddenly  appeared  and  being  called  in  to 
intimidate  misrule,  instead  of  returning  to  his  troops 
when  he  had  restored  order,  revealed  himself  by  his 
genius  as  the  master  and  the  chief  of  tlie  nation.  The 
soldier  of  fortune,  a  stranger  unversed  in  civil  life,  suc- 
ceeded where  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  |)oIiticians  had 
failed,  and  saved  the  great  movement,  which  iiad  swept 
away  the  old  Monarchy  and  the  Ancient  U^^'gime,  fn>m 
dissolving  the  French  nation  in  anarchy. 

While  residing  in  the  Brie  there  were  two  spots  I 
sometimes  passed,  in  that  beautiful  region  on  tlie  south 
of  Paris,  which  seemed  to  marie  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  astounding  epoch  wherein  modem  France  was 
nuulc,  though  their.historical  interest  is  forgotten.     They 

*  BtHwren  Boffiapaite*ii  firal  striTal  In  Krtnrt*  in  U'cemher,  I7TS,  at 
Um  IK*  of  ninr  yrani  ami  (our  OKiailMi  (whtn  lie  wmt  to  Autun  to  toaim 
Frmrh  brloTD  Mitrring  at  Biiennr),  and  Korrmbrr,  ITtn*,  %^b«*fi  be  maile 
tlM  Coap  d*foat  of  Bramaire  at  thr  aice  of  thirty  ytikf%  aihI  xhirr  "*^*nthp; 
hm  M«s»  to  hairr  sprnt  fourtMO  jeart  and  two  BMWtbs  In  Francr.  B^ 
t«i«aB  bis  twentieth  and  lila  thirtieth  yaar  he  mm\r  otily  one  U^u$  aDJoani 
la  PirnaM,  the  two  and  a  half  yeais  before  be  was  a|itK>inte«l  to  the  Amy 
ef  Italy. 
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are  only  roadside  points  on  the  royal  highways  issuing 
from  the  capital,  their  pavements  now  deserted  by  traffic, 
the  one  leading  to  B&le,  the  other  to  Antibes  and  Italy. 
On  the  former  stands  the  village  of  Boissy  St.  L^ger, 
where  Mme.  de  Stael,*  arriving  from  Switzerland  on 
November  9,  1799,  made  her  last  change  of  horses  before 
entering  Paris,  just  as  Barras  passed  on  his  way  to  Gros 
Bois  hard  by,  the  ch&teau  then  occupied  by  him,  but  soon 
to  be  given  to  another  son  of  the  Revolution,  Berihier, 
afterwards  Prince  de  Wagram,  whose  descendant  still 
lives  there.  It  was  the  ^^18  Brumaire,**  and  the  gen- 
darmes escorting  the  fallen  Director  told  the  postilions 
of  Mme.  de  Stael  of  what  had  occurred  at.the  Tuileries; 
and  she  recounts  how  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion she  heard  a  popular  name  on  the  lips  of  men  and 
women.  Until  then  everything  had  been  done  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  by  the  Convention,  or  by  the 
People ;  but  to-day  the  human  race  was  no  longer  anony- 
mous in  France,  where  in  eveiy  mouth  was  the  name  of 
Bona])ai*te. 

A  few  miles  distant,  where  the  highroad  to  the  south 
approaches  the  Seine,  fourteen  years  later  a  scene  took 
place  less  dramatic  than  the  better  known  farewell  of 
Fontainebleau  soon  to  come,  but  for  that  reason  more 
pathetic.  It  was  midnight,  on  March  80,  1814.  The 
campaign  of  France  was  over:  Napoleon  in  the  supreme 
struggle  had  risen  to  the  height  of  his  genius,  and  in  a 
month  had  won  twelve  Ixittles  to  defend  the  ajtproaches 
of  his  capital  against  the  annies  of  three  nations.  But 
Paris  was  invested,  and  in  the  ho])e  of  striking  a  last 
blow,  he  speeds  thither  as  fast  as  a  post-chaise  will  cany 
him,    leaving  his   tixx)|>s   at   Troyes.      While   changing 
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hones  at  the  Cour  de  France,  a  waj^ide  inn  near  Juvisy, 
he  hails  a  squadron  of  cavalry  riding  away  from  Paris. 
The  officer,  recognising  in  the  dark  the  well-known  voice, 
halts  and  gives  him  the  news  of  the  day:  the  Empress 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  flight,  the  capitulation  signed, 
and  the  Allies  to  enter  Paris  in  the  morning.  All 
through  the  night  he  jiaced  the  bleak  road,  refusing  to 
believe  that  it  was  too  late  to  press  on  to  his  capital, 
where  his  presence  alone  would  undo  Marmont*8  defeat 
and  Talleyrand's  ti*eachery.  The  chilly  dawn  broke 
before  he  oould  be  forced  into  the  cabriolet  which  bore 
him  to  Fontainebleau,  while  the  Tsar  Alexander  was 
consenting  to  be  Talleyrand's  guest  in  tlie  rue  St. 
Florentine  where  he  decided  that  the  French  should 
enjoy  a  copy  of  tlie  British  Constitution,  and  ordered  his 
Cossacks  to  aid  the  Parisians  in  displacing  for  the  first 
time  the  statue  in  tlie  Place  Vend6me.  Two  obelisks 
mark  tlie  s|>ot  where  the  Emi)eror  heard  that  the  Empire 
was  ended,  but  the  weather-worn  inscriptions,  though 
older  than  this  roadMiile  tragedy,  are  significant.  One 
sets  fortli  how  ^Ludovicim  XV.,  rex  Christianissimus, 
viam  hanc  antea  diflficilem,  arduam  et  pene  inviani  fieri 
cumvit,'*  and  the  other  in  French  saj-s  that  the  monu- 
ments were   restored    *^in   the   reign   of   Na|x>Ieon  the 

**  Napoleon  the  Great  **  was  again  si>oken  of  as  ^  Ik>na- 
|iarte**  in  the  fickle  capital  the  night  that  he  tn>d  his 
(*alvar}'  cm  the  Mteep  which  he  climlietl  by  the  niad  ma<le 
by  the  king  whose  subject  he  was  bom  only  forty-ftmr 
years  liefore.  His  career  was  done,  save  for  the  epilogue 
of  the  Hundn*€l  Dajii,  at  an  age  when  men,  excepting  tlie 
heroes  of  the  French  Kevoluticm,  are  on  tlie  threshold  of 
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public  life.  It  is  a  coincidence  which  has  not  been 
noticed,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  great  Emperor 
became  Bonaparte  again,  he  was  day  for  day  the  same 
age  as  was  his  nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  when  he 
dropped  the  family  name  to  become  an  Emperor.^  He 
was  younger  when  he  had  completed  the  woik  which 
gives  him  his  title  of  greatness.  Twenty  years  after  the 
Revolution,  ten  years  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  it  was 
all  finished:  and  if  in  1809  he  had  fallen  at  Wagram 
when  he  was  thirty-nine,  his  renown  would  have  been 
almost  unimpaired,  though  even  then,  having  accom- 
plished the  reorganisation  of  France  and  become  the 
master  of  Continental  Europe,  his  ambition  had  impelled 
him  to  his  first  fatal  step,  the  invasion  of  Spain. 

But,  before  the  ambitious  conqueror  had  got  the  better 
of  the  ruler  and  the  organiser,  he  had  accomplished  work 
which  at  the  end  of  the  century,  after  revolutions  and 
invasions,  after  changes  of  dynasty  and  misgovemment 
of  every  form,  lasts  as  the  solid  foundation  and  frame- 
work of  French  society.  The  whole  centralised  adminis- 
tration  of  France,  which  in  its  stabilit}*^  has  survived 
every  political  crisis,  was  the  creation  of  Napoleon  and 
the  kejTstone  of  his  fabric.  It  was  he  who  organised  the 
existing  administrative  divisions  of  the  departments, 
with  the  ofiicials  su{)er\'ising  them  and  the  local  assem- 
blies attached  to  them.  The  relations  of  Church  and 
State  are  still  regulated  by  his  Concordat.     The  Uni- 

I  Nmp(»leon,  )>om  Aupist  I.'n  17m\  on  Mmrch  :V),  1814  (the  lait  dajr  of 
the  Empire,  m  proviKioiial  (toveniiiieiit  being  set  up  the  next  day),  wan 
aged  44  yeara  and  227  dayn.  I>ouiit  Napoleun,  bom  April  SO,  IHOS,  on 
December  1,  \Hra  (the  tart  day  on  which  he  UMd  the  nama  of  Bonaparte, 
being  procUdmed  Emi>eror  on  l>ei*enibcr  2),  waa  alaoasad44  yean  and 
227daya. 
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versity,  which  remains  the  basis  of  public  education,  was 
his  foundation.  The  Civil  Code,  the  Penal  Code,  the 
Conseil  d*£tat,  the  Judicial  System,  the  Fiscal  System, 
in  fine  every  institution  which  a  law-abiding  Frenchman 
respects,  from  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  the  Bank  of 
France  and  the  Com^die  Franfaise,  was  either  formed  or 
reorganised  by  Napeolon.  No  doubt  the  revolutionary 
assemblies  sometimes  paused  in  their  work  of  demoli- 
tion to  essay  a  constructive  project  The  Constituent 
Assembly  created  the  departments,  the  Directory  remod- 
elled the  Institute;  and  Condorcet  might  have  carried 
out  his  schemes  of  education  had  not  his  colleagues  of 
the  Convention  driven  him  into  suicide  to  escape  the 
guillotine.  But  when  Bonaparte  arrived  in  France  in 
1799  from  the  camp  and  the  battle-field,  he  found  that 
the  result  of  the  Revolution,  for  ten  }-earB  in  the  hands 
of  jurists,  rhetoricians,  and  theorists,  was  chaos.  It  was 
illumined  with  a  few  streaks  of  light  which  displayed 
the  fragmentary  beginnings  of  well-conceived  designs; 
but  it  was  none  the  less  a  chaos,  needing  the  inspiration 
of  a  creator  to  evolve  order  from  it,  and  the  authority  of 
a  master  of  men  to  utilise  the  misapplied  intellects  of 
that  enrntic  epoch. 

The  institutions  ^  the  Napoleonic  establishment  sur- 
vive, not  as  historical  monuments,  but  as  the  working 
machinery  which  regulates  the  existence  of  a  great  [leople 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  their  minute 
examination  shows  that  they  operate  satisfactorily.  M. 
Taine  and  other  critics  of  the  Napoleonic  reorganination 
say  it  was  imperfect,  and  ascribe  to  it  many  of  the  ills 
from  which  France  has  suffered.  It  wmb  not  perfect:  no 
human  work  is ;  bat  admirably  suited  to  the  French  tem* 

▼Ok   I  1 
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perament  is  the  organisation  which,  created  in  less  than 
a  decade  amid  the  alarms  of  war,  has  not  only  performed 
its  functions  for  three  generations,  but  stands  erect  as 
the  framework  to  keep  French  society  together  amid  the 
fever  of  insurrection  or  the  more  lingering  disorder  of 
parliamentary  anarchy,  just  as  though  it  owed  its  stability 
to  the  growth  of  ages. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  other  form  the  reorganisation  of 
France  could  have  taken.  Had  constitutional  govern- 
ment  been  essayed  to  cope  with  the  anarchy,  the  social 
edifice  demolished  at  the  Revolution  could  never  have 
been  reconstituted.  Napoleon  seemed  to  be  called  into 
being,  a  miraculous  or  at  all  events  an  abnormal  figure, 
to  save  the  existence  of  France;  and  that  his  work  has 
lasted  without  any  serious  effort  to  upset  it  shows  how 
good  it  was.  The  conjunction  with  it  of  a  parliamentary 
monarchy  was  anomalous,  but  Napoleon  himself  made 
that  unnatural  combination  inevitable.  At  first  his 
peaceful  work  of  construction  advanced  with  the  devel- 
opment of  his  military  genius.  Mai*engo  was  followed 
by  the  organisation  of  the  Church  and  of  education;  and 
from  the  council-cIiaml)er  where  he  set  his  own  impress 
on  the  Code  to  bear  his  name,  he  sped  across  Europe  to 
win  the  fields  of  AusterHtz  and  Jana.  But  when  the 
marvellous  combination  had  brought  France  in  a  few 
years  from  tlie  brink  of  disruption  to  an  unequalled 
)uM|jrht  of  splendour  and  prosiierity,  then  his  character 
degvurnites.  The  lawgiver,  the  organiser,  the  statesman* 
disapi)ear;  he  is  only  the  conqueror,  conscious  of  his  skill 
in  the  terrible  game  of  war  which  distorts  his  imagina- 
tion and  dnigs  him  in  a  furious  wanton  course  to  Madrid, 
to  Moscow,  and  to  I^ipsic,  till  we  find  him,  by  a  strange 
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irony,  after  bis  most  consummate  exhibition  of  8trHteg}% 
wandering  on  a  Marcb  nigbt  on  the  road-side  near  Paris, 
deserted  by  his  wife,  his  kindred,  his  marshals,  his  coun- 
sellors, who  owed  to  him  their  place  and  name  ^  in  the 
world. 

Mme.  de  Stael,  writing  soon  after  his  final  downfall, 
said:  ^Many  people  hold  that  if  Bonaparte  had  undei^ 
taken  the  invasion  neither  of  Spain  nor  of  Russia  he 
would  still  be  £mi)eror;  but  he  had  need  of  war  both  to 
establish  and  to  presei-ve  absolutism.  A  great  nation 
would  not  have  endured  the  monotonous  and  degrading 
weight  of  despotism,  if  militxiry  glory  had  not  continually 
roused  and  animated  public  sentiment.*'^  The  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Necker  had  two  strong  passions — a 
hatred  of  Napoleon  who  had  persecuted  her,  and  an 
affection  for  the  liberties  of  the  British  Constitution* 
But  the  least  prejudiced  spectator,  writing  when  France 
was  worn  out,  weary  of  useless  slaughter,  subjugated  to 
the  foreigner,  and  mutilated,  had  the  right  to  think  tliat 
tlie  moiuiter  of  ambition  who  caused  these  calamities 
could  never  have  taken  his  place  as  the  peaceful  ruler  of 
the  nation  which  he  had  led  first  to  triumph  and  then  to 
disaster.  If  the  diacussion  of  hyix>thetical  contingen- 
cies, so  tempting  in  tracing  the  political  history  of 
modem  France,  were  not  futile,  much  might  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  It  seems  as  though  Na[x)Ieon,  after  lie 
liad  tlone  his  great  work  of  oiganitmtion,  and  had  given 
to  the  army  eleven  years  cif  legitimate  glory  from  Cas- 
iiglione  to  Friedlaiid,  had  an  unexampled  opportunity  of 
ruling  peacefully  a  contented  |ieo|ile.  Save  for  the 
Royal iiit  plots  there  was  then  no  Hymptom  of  diacontent 

>  CvmMiiterotioma  ntr  /«  Iitruimit*tn  fruHcai^,  |iarUr  ir.  c.  10. 
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with  the  authoritative  regime  which  Mme.  de  Stael 
called  despotism,  but  under  which  there  was  more  liberty 
than  in  the  despotism  of  the  Convention  or  in  the 
despotism  of  the  subsequent  anarchy.  Had  her  life  not 
ended  two  years  after  Waterloo,  she  would  have  soon  seen 
that  the  limited  monarchy  of  her  desire  was  capable  of 
oppression,^  without  even  the  excuse  of  public  disorder 
as  at  the  time  of  the  White  Terror.  She  might  have  also 
realised  the  vanity  of  her  theory,  tliat  the  Restoration 
took  up  the  tale  of  the  Revolution  where  it  was  inter^ 
rupted  by  violence  in  1791,  and  that  the  intervening 
events  formed  a  deplorable  interlude  outside  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  France. 

Looking  back  from  the  end  of  the  century  to  its  fint 
three  decades,  we  perceive  a  phenomenon  which  precisely 
contradicts  the  idea  running  through  the  treatise  of 
Mme.  de  Stael.  The  period  wherein  the  rightful  kings 
of  France  reigned  over  the  realm  restored  to  them  seems, 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  literary  renaissance  which  dawned 
in  it,  politically  obscui*e  after  the  years  which  had  gone 
before.  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  had  grown  into 
manhood  in  the  ancient  Court,  taking  part  in  its  pleas- 
ures, its  intrigues,  and  its  politics*  Yet  these  princes, 
who  had  been  foremost  figures  in  a  society  never  equalled 
for  statcliness  and  gprace,  when  they  recovered  their 
inheritance  made  but  a  mean  appearance  on  the  throoe 

1  Mme.  de  Stael,  after  the  let  Restoration,  began  to  protest  agafiMt  tlis 
incre;i8iiig  opprvhhion  by  the  clerg>'  and  the  ^migr^,  and  would  hky% 
a^tated  opinion  apiinst  the  restored  monarchy  but  for  the  retnm  of 
Xapole<»n.  —  Corre^pondance  de  Talleyrand  et  d$  LouU  XViil  (1S14). 
In  1H22  her  daughter,  the  Ducheiwe  de  Broglie,  thanked  God  that  abe  bad 
not  Murvivc«l  to  h.^  all  her  hopes  set  at  nought  —  Souvtnin  du  Barom  4§ 
BaranUt  vul.  iii. 
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and  in  the  palaces  of  their  fathers;  though  the  elder  of 
them  was  a  statesman  of  high  ability,  and  was  a  good 
king,  who  reigned  with  sagacity  during  the  first  years 
of  repose  necessary  for  the  renewal  of  the  forces  of 
France.  Had  they  come  back  recalled  to  France  to 
restore  order  after  anarchy,  they  might  each  have  pre- 
sented a  more  imposing  figure  to  history.  But  it  was 
not  to  revolutionary  disorder  that  these  monarchs  suc- 
ceeded; it  was  the  great  son  and  organiser  of  the  lie  vo- 
lution whom  they  came  after,  dwarfed  by  him  who  had 
filled  Europe  with  his  presence,  and  whose  constructive 
work  has  remained  when  the  traces  of  his  mad  havoc  have 
disappeared. 

After  the  prudent  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  ended  in 
1824,  Charles  X.  decided  to  be  crowned  in  the  cathedral 
of  Reims  with  all  the  pomp  witli  which  Uie  Church  tiad 
honoured  the  royal  guardians  of  her  eldest  daughter,  on 
the  spot  associated  for  ages  with  the  assumption  of  the 
purple  of  France.  To  this  altar  Joan  of  Arc  had  brought 
Charles  VII.  to  be  anointed  with  the  holv  chrism.  Here 
the  Grand  Monarque,  a  child  of  sixteen,  had  received 
the  crown  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  Italian  cardinal  who  had  usuqied  his 
father's  place;  and  here  Charles  X.  himself,  when  Comte 
d*Artois,  had  assisted  fifty  years  before  at  the  coronation 
of  his  fated  brother  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Ixiuis  XVIII.  Iiad  dispensed  with  the  sacred  ceremony; 
when  he  succeeded  de  jurt  the  cathedral  of  Hcinis  was 
not  accessible  to  the  family  of  Bourbon,  and  in  Fnince 
the  beads  of  kings  were  then  associated  with  instruments 
other  than  crowns.  But  the  aged  monarcli  who  came 
next  decreed   tliat  the   holy  phial   brought  down   from 
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heaven  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis  should  be  broached  once 
more  for  him ;  and  though  its  virtues  could  not  preserve 
his  kingship  even  for  the  few  years  left  of  his  span  of 
life,  perhaps  the  event  was  worthier  of  resounding  cele- 
bration than  it  seemed  to  spectators,  for  now  we  know 
that  it  was  to  be  the.  only  ckx^asion  for  a  centoiy  and  a 
quarter  on  which  a  ruler  of  France  succeeded  his  prede- 
cessor by  hereditary  right. 

Between  the  two  ceremonies  in  which  Charles  of 
Bourbon  had  played  a  part  there  had  been  another  corona- 
tion in  France.  Not  in  the  royal  shrine  of  Champagne, 
but  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  a  dozen  years  after  the 
anointed  head  of  L#ouis  XVI.  had  fallen  within  sight  of 
its  towers,  while  the  Comte  d'Artois  was  reposing  in 
safety  at  Hol3rrood,  took  place  the  most  imposing  conse- 
cration of  a  monarch  that  Christendom  had  ever  seen,  for 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  came  from  Rome  to  assist  at  it. 
It  was  not  in  the  English  but  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
word  that  Pius  VII.  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Napo- 
leon, for  the  captive  Pope  sat  a  spectator  while  the 
amazing  conqueror  placed  with  his  own  hands  the  crown 
on  his  head.  The  last  witnesses  both  of  that  scene  and 
of  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  twenty  years  later  have 
gone,  but  we  have  some  idea  why  the  audacious  splen- 
dour of  the  upstart  pageant  paled  and  made  unreal  the 
legitimate  revival  of  the  regal  sacrament.  Two  painters 
who  were  present,  David  and  his  pupil  Gerard,  have  left 
us  their  re8i>ective  impressions  on  the  walls  of  two  noble 
galleries  once  the  antechambers  of  kings  of  Fiuncc. 
Regard  the  sumptuously  attired  personages  of  the  Inifie- 
rial  retinue  reproduced  in  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
revolutionary  painter.      Kneeling  before    her    husband. 
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and  unheeding  the  gesture  of  benediction  of  the  Pontiff, 
is  Josephine,  ex-mistress  of  Barras,  to-day  Empress  of 
the  French,  and,  unlike  her  heir-desiring  master,  des- 
tined to  have  a  descendant  to  rule  over  France.  Soon 
she  will  pay  the  penalty  for  the  ill-timed  term  of  her 
fruitfulness,  and  when  the  Creole's  place  is  taken  by  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperors  of  the  West,  the  Church, 
whose  chief  on  earth  is  here  to-day,  will  show  its  flexibil- 
ity by  blessing  the  new  union  while  she  lingers  neglected 
at  Malmaison.  The  minister  of  the  Church  who  will  unite 
his  nephew,  the  successor  of  LoUis  XVI.,  to  the  niece  of 
Marie  Antoinette  is  here  too.  C»sar*s  uncle  eight  years 
ago  had  lost  his  holy  vocation,  and  instead  of  a  village 
priest  in  Corsica  was  a  commissary  in  the  Army  of  Italy; 
but  the  Consulate  revived  the  ancient  faith  in  many 
breasts  and  Cardinal  Fesch  had  been  Primate  of  the 
Gauls  already  three  years  when,  a  Prince  of  the  Church, 
he  escorted  the  Pope  to  France.  Here  is  another  who 
had  worn  the  violet  of  prelates  in  the  previous  reign 
when  it  was  rarely  accessible  to  sons  of  the  people  like 
Joseph  Fesch,  but,  apostate  and  unmitred,  Talleyrand 
does  not  shan  pious  ceremonies,  nor  even  the  presence 
of  the  keeper  of  the  Fisher*s  Seal. 

Now  if  we  pause  to  examine  David's  picture  at  tlie 
Loavre,  it  b  not  because  it  represents  with  skill  an 
isolated  soene  of  historic  interest,  bat  because  it  reveals 
the  making  of  modem  France  and  even  of  modern  Etimiie. 
It  is  the  apotheosiK  of  the  French  Revolution ;  it  is  tin*  con- 
secration of  its  organisation  by  armed  force.  Na|H>le4Mi 
incarnates  first  the  triumph  of  the  populace  over  tlie 
Ancient  Regime  and  then  tin*  organisation  of  th<*  fieople 
into  omnipotent  military  deM|iotisni.     llie  Pa|iacy  lias,  in 
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its  eternal  wisdom,  frequently  shown  indulgent  oom- 
placency  for  the  disorders  and  delicts  of  great  mien  who 
have  represented  mighty  dynasties  and  long  traditions; 
but  there  is  not  one  among  this  brilliant  throng  Uessed 
by  the  Pope  who  represents  any  tradition.  Withoat  the 
revolutionary  victories  of  Castiglione,  of  Rivoli  and 
Mai-engo,  they  would  be  a  band  of  nameless  adyentaien 
and  adventuresses  headed  by  an  unfrocked  priest:  hot 
they  are  the  satellites  of  the  risen  star  of  military  genius, 
and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  quits  the  apostolic  thresh- 
old to  mingle  with  -them.  Presently  his  example  will 
be  followed  by  the  occupants  of  the  proudest  temporal 
thrones  of  the  Continent  when  Austerlitz  and  Jena  have 
made  them  the  vassals  of  the  soldier  crowning  ^'nw^lf 
with  the  crown  of  Charlemagne. 

Hence  it  is  that  whatever  vulgarity  there  may  be 
hidden  beneath  the  scarlet  and  the  purple  and  the  ermine 
crowded  on  the  floor  of  Notre  Dame,  the  force  and 
audacity  of  the  scene  made  any  other  manner  of  carona- 
tion  in  France  henceforth  ridiculous.  Before  glancing 
at  the  other  picture  we  may  reflect  that  some  of  the 
materials  which  gave  David  his  subject  are  still  ready 
to  hand  in  France.  The  world  will  probably  never  see 
another  Napoleon.  But  a  leader  with  the  genius  of  one 
of  liis  marshals  may  one  day  in  a  moment  of  victory 
realise  that  the  conquering  armies  of  Bonaparte  which 
made  him  Emperor  were  a  handful  of  ill-equipped  levies 
comjmred  with  the  disciplined  legions  which  the  French 
democracy  now  maintains  on  a  war  footing,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  touches  the  popular 
fancy. 

The   other   picture   at   Versailles   represents  a 
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querade  which  imposes  on  no  one.  The  costumes  and  the 
architecture  are  the  same  which  are  familiar  in  paintings 
and  prints  of  bygone  coronations  at  Reims,  but  we  recog- 
nise some  of  these  faces  as  having  taken  part  in  certain 
events  and  movements  which  have  altered  the  face  of 
Europe  since  the  hero  of  to-day  assisted  at  his  brother*s 
crowning.  The  old  King  is  embracing  the  Dauphin 
amid  the  acchimations  of  his  companions  of  the  emigra- 
tion, and  of  certain  others.  Had  there  been  no  Salic 
law  to  prevent  the  consort  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  from 
becoming  Queen  of  France  and  Navarre  when  she  emei^ged 
from  the  Temple,  whence  her  father  and  mother  had  gone 
to  the  guillotine,  and  where  her  brother  had  succumbed, 
history  might  have  taken  a  different  turn ;  for  Napoleon 
himself  recognised  in  the  Duchesse  d'AngouMme  the 
only  man  of  her  family.  But  the  applauding  tfmigr^s 
are  not  the  only  audience  in  the  cathedral.  The  two 
Canlinal-Dukes  who  officiate  at  the  anointing  are  aided 
in  the  after  ceremony  by  two  Marshal-Dukes  whose 
names  and  titles  were  unknown  to  the  Old  Regime,  for 
Uiey  bear  them  by  the  favour  of  the  self-crowned  Emperor 
who  died  at  Sl  Helena  four  years  ago.  So  Mortier,  Due 
de  Tr^vise,  and  Soult,  Due  de  Dalmatie,  have  offered  the 
band-of-justice  and  the  sceptre  to  the  King;  and  the  grim 
old  marslials  who  would  have  been  sergeant-pensioners  of 
a  royal  regiment  but  for  the  Revolution,  for  which  tliey 
fought,  |)erhaps  tliink  it  better  to  s|)end  a  morning  trip- 
ping in  silk  and  satin  with  lowly  obeinance  on  the  car|iet 
oi  fieur$  de  l^$  Uian  to  be  taken  out  behind  the  Luxem- 
bourg and  shot  like  their  comrade  Ney.  The  shoes  of 
lilied  velvet  have  been  humbly  put  on  the  royal  feet  by 
the  ubic|uitous  one  ever  ready  to  bend  the  knee  to  any 
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master.  Louis  XVI.,  Constituent  Assembly,  CSonyen- 
tion,  Directory,  First  Consul,  Emperor,  are  all  the  same 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  is  equally  ready  to  betray  them 
in  turn.  The  Prince  de  B^nevent,  alone  of  his  prodig- 
ious generation,  personifies  the  Revolution  in  all  its 
phases,  so  when  it  takes  that  of  a  royal  masque  he  plays 
his  part  in  it  with  consummate  art.  His  performances 
are  not  yet  done ;  thirteen  years  are  yet  to  run  before  the 
Abbe  Dupanloup  will  be  called  to  the  rue  St  Florentin 
to  hear  a  confession  perhaps  moi-e  interesting  than  the 
published  memoirs  of  Talleyrand.  He  has  one  more 
master  to  serve  who  is  here  to-day.  We  all  know  that 
the  head  of  the  Orleans  family  is,  after  the  Children  of 
France,  always  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  since  the 
renunciation  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons ;  so  here  is  Louis 
Philippe  erect  at  the  right  of  the  throne  just  as  he  used 
to  mount  guard  at  the  door  of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  his 
youth,  when  his  cousin  D'Artois,  king  to-day,  had  fled 
to  Coblentz,  and  when  his  father  Philippe  Egalite  was 
meditating  how  he  might  supplant  Louis  XVL  without 
sending  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  coronation  of  Napoleon,  with  all  its  magnificent 
effrontery,  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  revolutionaiy  settle- 
ment. The  crown  which  the  soldier  of  fortune  assumed 
that  day  departed  from  his  head,  but  the  spectacle  sym- 
bolised the  result  of  the  Revolution,  the  civil  reconstruc- 
tion of  France  by  a  military  adventurer.  The  phase  of 
the  Revolution  proclaimed  that  day,  the  Empire,  did  not 
last,  but  its  work  survived  it,  making  vain  all  attempts 
to  ignore  the  change  of  things.  Hence  the  coronition  of 
Charles  X.  was  a  mere  travesty,  though  the  chief  mime 
was  the  lawful  heir  of  St.  Louis,  and  all  it  led  to  waa 
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the  Revolution  of  July  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the 
regicide  Orleans,  while  outside  the  royal  fSte  the  people 
responded  with  a  demonstration,  when  in  ominous  thou- 
sands they  bore  to  the  grave  General  Foy,  a  hero  of  the 
Grande  Armee. 

Not  that  the  tradition  of  the  Empire  was  generally 
popular  under  the  Restoration.  On  the  contrary,  the  ^ 
removal  of  the  scourge  of  war  from  a  nation  exhausted  by 
twenty  years*  drain  of  life-blood  was  a  relief  so  exhilarat- 
ing that  the  blitheness  of  the  French  people  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  that  curious  epoch.  Defeat,  loss  of 
territor}%  and  foreign  invasion  had  none  of  the  grievous 
effects  which  our  generation  has  seen  produced  on  the 
French  nature  by  similar  misfortunes  comparatively 
slight.  Save  to  his  old  soldiers,  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
was  a  nightmare  to  the  French  in  the  early  daj's  of  the 
Restoration,  when  Victor  Cousin  dared  to  say  of  Water- 
loo that  it  was  the  triumph  of  liberty  over  des]iotism. 
It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  French 
sentiment  towards  Napoleon.  Tlie  rock  of  St.  Helena 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  roetamor])ho6is.  Had  another 
Elba  been  found  for  him  in  European  waters,  had  he 
ended  his  da}'s  in  a  suburb  of  London  or  of  Vienna,  spy- 
ing the  amours  of  Marie  Louise,  comimsing  manifestoes 
to  the  i^eople  of  France,  or  plotting  to  reappear  in  their 
mi<lst,  his  legend  would  have  never  revived,  though 
hifi  constructive  work  would  have  remaineil.  But  the 
Memorial  of  St.  Helena^  coming  forth  from  ttie  tomb  on 
tlie  desert  island,  was  the  gospel  of  a  miraculous  a|)oa- 
titl.ite:  so  lie  who  for  the  last  (M)rtion  of  his  career  had 
ini|ierturUibly  sent  men  to  death  by  niyriails  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  insensate  ambition,  was  transfigured  into  ^th« 
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Christ  of  the  Freuch  Revolution,  wickedly  nailed  to  the 
rock  by  the  malice  of  kings.'*  Without  St.  Helena, 
Beranger's  ballads  might  have  pleased  the  veterans  of  the 
Grande  Arm^e  and  charmed  future  generations  by  their 
literary  beauty,  but  there  would  have  been  little  need  for 
the  government  of  the  Restoration  to  imprison  the  poet, 
who  afterwards  gave  his  aid  to  the  Revolution  of  July 
which  brought  back  the  tricolour. 

Louis  Philippe  in  turn  encouraged  the  revival  of  the 
legend  by  sending  his  son  to  bring  home  the  Emperor^s 
ashes ;  so  that,  when  the  Middle-class  Monarchy  was 
upset,  the  name  of  the  hero  and  martyr  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  so  cherished  in  the  newly  enfranchised  democ- 
racy that  its  inlieritance  bore  his  nephew  to  popular 
dictatorship.  The  Second  Empire  did  not  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  Napoleonic  tradition,  which  seemed  to 
have  incurred  eternal  execration  when  the  dynasty  fell 
amid  the  same  woodlands  of  the  Ardennes  where  Du- 
mouriez  had  led  his  raw  levies  to  the  first  victories  of 
the  Revolution,  and  had  associated  the  name  of  Sedan 
with  repulse  of  invasion  before  the  fame  of  Bonaparte 
was  ever  heard  of  in  France.  The  years  after  the  war 
mark  the  lowest  depths  of  misesteem  attached  to  the 
Napoleonic  legend  since  Las  Cases  published  the  Memo- 
rial.  Lanfrey  had  already  essayed  to  damage  it  when 
the  events  of  1870  came  as  a  commentary  to  his  work  ; 
but  as  the  memory  of  tlie  Second  Empire  receded  a 
reaction  coinnienceiU  and  when  Taine  publisheil  his  un- 
flattering portrait  of  Na|)oIeon,  the  controversy  roused 
by  it  showed  that  there  was  a  renaissance  of  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  The  rifeness 
of  parliamentary  anarchy  and   scandal,  not  unlike  that 
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which  BouAparte  suppressed,  helped  to  turn  the  revived 
sentiment  into  a  cult  and  a  passion,  which,  however,  had 
only  a  literary  development. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  whatever  sentiment  prevails 
for  the  moment  in  France  with  regard  to  the  character 
and  career  of  Napoleon  his  work  endures  unaffected. 
Under  the  Restoration  of  the  legitimate  kings,  under 
the  Uevolutionary  Monarchy  of  tlie  Orleans  branch, 
under  the  Plebiscitary  Empire,  and  under  the  Parlia- 
mentary Republic,  the  Napoleonic  construction  forms 
the  unchanging  basis  of  the  administration  and  life  of 
the  country,  whatever  forms  of  legislative  and  executive 
powers  the  constitution  of  the  moment  has  set  up.  Con- 
sequently, whether  we  regard  Napoleon  as  M.  Taine*s 
medisDval  Italian  condottiere,  who  strongly  resembles  the 
Corsican  ogre  of  our  forefathers,  or  as  the  idyllic  Little 
Corporal  with  his  gray  military  coat;  whether  we  are 
dazzled  with  tin;  audacity  of  the  coronation  scene,  or 
shocked  at  the  murder  of  the  Due  d*Engliien,  we  have 
to  recognise  that  his  constructive  work  remains  the 
framework  of  modern  France  and  that  its  stability  re- 
sists time  and  vicissitude.  Decentralisation  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  pamphlets;  the  revision  of 
the  Concordat  is  a  venerable  article  of  reform  ;  the  sys- 
tem of  education  has  I>een  improved  and  tlie  tribunals 
liave  been  increased ;  but  the  Napoleonic  settlement  of 
the  Revolution  lasts.  Moreover,  nothing  survivi^  of  the 
Revolution  but  what  was  established  by  NaiMileon.  So, 
now  that  a  century  has  passed  since  the  great  change 
of  things,  we  see  clearly  ttiat  its  chief  tangible  nmult 
was  the  autlitiritative  centralised  government  established 
by  him  whom    Mme.  de  Stael  called  a   Robespierre  on 
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horseback,  thus  recognising  the  revolutionary  character  of 
his  work*  But  the  absolutism  of  Napoleon  was  neces- 
sary and  salutary  for  the  reconstruction  of  France ;  and 
that  he  organised  the  chaos  of  the  Revolution  into  a 
fabric,  of  which  •  the  use  by  three  generations  has  dis- 
played the  suitability,  is  a  proof  of  his  providential 
genius. 


CHAPTER  II 


LIBERTY 


Bbtorb  we  examine  the  working  of  the  institntions 
under  which  France  is  governed  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  their  connection  with  the  great 
Revolution,  we  may  first  inquire  what  has  been  the  fate 
of  certain  principles  laid  doii'n  at  that  epoch.  It  is  es- 
pecially interesting  to  observe  the  attitude  of  the  French 
to  thoae  displayed  in  the  device  of  the  First  Republic, 
**  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  which  in  1848  was 
reiterated  in  the  Constitution  ^  promulgated  the  month 
before  Ix>uis  Bonapai*te  was  elected  President  of  the 
Second  Republic.  On  the  third  occasion  when  France 
established  that  form  of  government,  it  voted  a  Consti- 
tution containing  no  <leclaration  of  principle  and  no 
promise  of  liberty.  The  Republic,  however,  set  up  again 
the  motto  which  tlie  Prince-President  had  removed  from 
public -buildings  wlien  lit*  n>oted  up  the  Tre«*s  of  Liberty 
planted  by  the  enthusiasts  of  1848.  Not  that  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tlie  inmription  broadcast  of  the  name  of  Lib- 
erty, together  with  those  of  its  accompanying  virtues, 
is  the  best  means  of  ini|N)sing  its  principles  on  citizens. 

>  roiitUtuU«»n  <lii  4  Ntirvnibfe,  1SI8. 
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The  sight  of  it,  for  instance,  on  the  portals  of  the  State 
prisons  is  more  suggestive  of  those  metaphysical  diacus- 
sions  in  which  the  French  have  essayed  to  define  the 
term,  than  of  Liberty  in  the  eyes  of  commonplaoe 
man. 

A  visit  to  Oxford  led  M.  Taine  to  the  conclusion  that 
metaphysics  did  not  flourish  in  England,^  but  the  absence 
of  the  science,  in  which  he  was  an  adept,  did  not  attena- 
ate  his  praise  of  our  literature  ;  for  in  it  he  recognised 
that  the  unphilosophic  terminology  wherein  we  clothe 
our  ideas  has  been  an  advantage  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  Thus  we  are  more  practical  in  our  treatment 
of  Liberty,  which,  to  a  Frenchman,  is  a  dogma  to  define 
or  to  expound  rather  than  a  factor  in  the  every-day  life 
of  a  community.  This  conception  partly  accoanta  for 
the  durability  of  the  fiction  that  the  Revolution  was  the 
era  of  Liberty,  the  exact  contrar}^  being  the  fact.  The 
emancipation  of  modern  thought  was  e£fected  by  the 
philosophers  who  were  the  products  of  the  Ancient 
Monarchy,  which  let  them  air  their  doctrines  with  little 
hindrance.  Voltairer  Rousseau,  and  Diderot  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  Revolution,  but  had  they  lived  ontil  the' 
Terror,  they  would  in  spite  of  their  advanced  years 
liave  probably  shared  the  fate  of  Lavoisier  and  of  Male-' 
sherbcs,*  unless  they  had  cheated  the  gaillotinet  as  did 
Condorcet  in  his  cell.  Each  of  those  philosophers  was 
arrested   imder  a  warrant   which   bore  first  on  its  face 

>  LitUrature  Anglai$e,  livre  v.  The  meupbysical  cnirents,  whi^ 
]c<l  to  the  Revolution,  are  critically  analysed  by  Taine  with  sisst  skill 
and  lucidity  in  the  i4fic/efi  Regime,  livre  iii. 

*  Voluire  and  Houmeau  died  in  1778:  Diderot  in  1784:  Condoroei 
committiHl  suicide  in  March,  17M  :  MaK-Klierbea  waa  gaiUoiintd  In  April, 
and  Ijivoisier  in  May,  1704. 
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Uie  word  Liberty.  Malesherbes,  best  known  as  the  in- 
trepid advocate  of  Louis  XVL,  was  the  friend  of  Rous- 
seau, and  under  his  administration,  as  a  royal  official,  had 
appeared  the  Eneyelop<Bdia.  Jean-Jacques  had  been  ex- 
humed to  pompously  follow  Voltaire  to  the  Pantheon  a 
few  months  before  his  venerable  friend  perished,  with 
his  daughter  and  his  granddaughter,  on  the  same  scaffold 
where  some  days  later  the  illustrious  Lavoisier  died,  who, 
begging  that  his  execution  might  be  postponed  till  he 
had  completed  his  last  great  experiment,  was  told  by 
the  public  {^osecutor  that  ^the  Republic  had  no  need 
of  savants  and  chemists/* 

It  was  thus  that  the  apostles  of  liberty,  who  had  sur- 
vived the  Ancient  Monarchy  of  their  origin,  were  treated 
in  that  stage  of  the  Revolution  which  had  Liberty  for 
its  official  device.  If  Rousseau  and  Diderot  could  have 
lived  through  it  to  its  next  period,  the  Napoleonic  re- 
gime«  their  heads  would  have  been  in  less  danger  than 
at  tlie  time  when  the  cult  of  Liberty  was  official ;  but 
they  would  have  experienced  a  severer  supervision  of 
their  pliilosophy  under  the  revolutionary  dictatorship 
than  under  the  old  Monarchy,  which  they  helped  to 
shatter.  Under  Napoleon  they  would  have  had  to  choose 
between  putting  forth  their  thoughts  in  exile  and  keep- 
ing sil(*nce  in  the  land  which  had  won  its  liberty:  or 
they  might,  under  paternal  restraint,  Iiave  aided  the 
organiser  of  the  Revolution  in  his  reconstruction  of 
France,  as  did  Tronchet,^  the  friend  of  Mirabeau,  in 
the  pre|Niration  of  the  Code.  It  was  only  when  the 
allied  unti-Revolutionary  sovereigns  forced  back  its  an- 

>  Ty«wrhM.  likr  MalesherbM,  fai  httx  kauwn  m  onr  of  Uie  ralUuii  adTO- 
af  IxMib  \VL 

▼OL.  I.  a 
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cient  line  of  kings  on  France  that  it  began  to  enjoy  a 
taste  of  the  liberty  which  the  pliilosophers  had  preached, 
and  which  the  Revolution  had  checked  while  making 
great  parade  of  the  principle.  The  First  Year  of  Liberty 
in  the  Revolutionary '  Calendar  began  on  September  21, 
1792,^  and  the  previous  night,  after  Valmy,  by  the  biv- 
ouac fire,  Goethe  had  said,  ^^  On  this  spot  and  on  this 
day  has  commenced  a  new  era  for  the  history  of  the 
world."  The  poet's  observation  was  accurate,  but  the 
new  era,  which  dated  from  the  defeat  of  the  royal 
troops  of  Prussia  by  the  conscripts  of  the  Revolution, 
was  not  the  epoch  of  liberty  of  which  he  presaged  the 
dawn.  Sixteen  years  later  at  Erfurt,  he  had  occasion 
to  recognise  the  nature  of  the  era  inaugurated  by  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  talked  with  Napoleon, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory  and  absolutism,  who  had 
summoned  thither  the  autocrat  of  Russia  to  discuss  with 
him  the  maintenance  of  the  Continental  blockade.'  The 
intellectual  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  led  by 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  Encyclopse- 
dists,  was  checked  by  the  political  revolution  which  it 
helped  to  cause.  In  1789  the  friends  of  liberty  in  all 
countries  hoped  that  the  violent  movement  initiated  in 
France  to  sweep  away  the  oppression  of  the  Old  Regime 
would  lead  to  the  triumph  of  their  principles:  but  ma 
M.  Taine  demonstrates,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
uprising  there  was  never  any  hope  for  a  philosophic  re* 
settlement  of  scxiety.  The  spontaneous  anarchy,  which 
was  iiumcJiate,  swiftly  became  the  prey  of  the  Jacobin 

>  It  WAS  a  y<'.'ir  lattT,  1  Veiid^miaire,  An  IL,  that  the  calendar 
to  be  uaed. 

'October,  ISoa 
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conquest,  the  despotism  of  disorder,  which  needed  the 
high-lianded  discipline  of  military  dictatorship  to  mas- 
ter it. 

The  association  therefore  of  the  idea  of  Liberty  with  i 
the  Revolution,  or  at  all  events  with  that  phase  of  it 
which  established  the  Republican  form  of  government, 
is  conventional ;  and  if  this  were  generally  admitted,  | 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  advert  to  the  severe  restric- 
tions on  liberty  under  the  regime  claiming  to  be  the 
particular  offspring  of  the  Revolution,  or  to  the  spirit 
hostile  to  liberty  which  is  rife  in  France  a  century 
after  that  era  of  emancipation.  If  the  inscription  on 
coins  and  on  public  buildings,  ^Libert^,  Egalite,  Frater- 
nite,*'  were  merely  an  official  badge,  we  should  take  no 
more  serious  notice  of  it  tlian  of  tlie  heraldic  motto  of 
a  distinguished  family  referring  to  some  more  or  less 
authentic  adventure  in  its  history,  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  its  present  members.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  it  would  lie  itii  length,  as  ]>ainted  in  black  cliar- 
aclers  it  often  defaires  a  handsome  monument,  and  we 
should  wish  that  the  Third  Republic  had  chosen  a  less 
sprawling  device,  like  the  S.P.Q.R.  of  the  municipality 
of  modem  Rome,  which  for  other  reasons  is  equally  inapt. 
Bat  voices  of  authority  in  tlie  Republio  tell  us  that  the 
official  placartling  of  Liberty  and  the  other  words  is 
symbiilicul  of  the  eflloresoence  of  the  doctrine  implied 
in  them  uniK*r  the  present  regime,  which  inherited  it 
from  the  Revolutitm.  If  we  take  up  the  cimllenge  we 
shall  perhaiMi  liiid  that  the  ap])arent  incoiuustency  in 
theory  and  in  practice  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
France  lilierty  is  a  mere  subject  of  the  class-room  and  i 
llie  librmr}'. 
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The  study  of  philosophy,  of  which  M.  Taine  noted  the 
absence  at  our  chief  seat  of  metaphysical  learning,  is  not 
neglected  in  France.  Before  the  age  at  which  youths 
enter  the  English  Universities  the  toiling  school-boys  of 
France  are  dipping  into  studies  similar  to  those  which 
only  a  few  of  the  most  diligent  pupils  of  Oxford  cultivate 
several  years  later.  As  an  intellectual  training  the  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  France  is  superior  to  that 
which  burdens  the  resources  of  English  parents  of  moder- 
ate means,  while  tending  to  turn  our  nation  into  a  mus- 
cular plutocracy.  The  good  and  evil  of  the  French 
system  I  hope  to  examine  before  long.  Here  we  have 
only  to  glance  at  its  working  with  regard  to  the  principle 
and  practice  of  liberty.  The  young  Frenchmen  who 
correspond  to  our  sixth-form  boys  have  studied  the 
theories  both  in  antiquity  and  in  French  philosophy  ;  but 
when  they  get  up  from  their  books  their  surroundings 
make  them  feel  that  what  they  have  learned  about  liberty 
has  no  more  practical  bearing  on  modern  life  than  the 
geography  of  the  Odyssey,  or  the  agriculture  of  the 
Georgics.  A  Frenchman  often  likens  a  Lycee  in  its 
interior  economy  to  a  barrack,  or  to  a  prison,  and,  unless 
he  were  a  day  scholar,  looks  back  to  his  school-days  as  a 
period  of  servitude  in  which,  sleeping  and  ¥^king,  he  was 
subject  to  perpetual  .espionage.  There  is  no  sadder 
spectacle  on  the  gay  scene  of  Paris  than  that  of  the 
mournful  processions  of  l)earded  youths  in  collegiate  uni- 
forms promenading  the  Champs  Llys^es  under  the  eyes  of 
their  ushers. 

During  the  rest  of  his  career  a  French  citizen,  if  of  law- 
abiding  teni])eranient,  may  experience  no  encroachments 
on  his  liberty  ;  for  the  notion  that  a  resident  in  France  is 
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the  prey  of  a  constant  official  vexation  is  exaggerated,  and 
there  is  no  country  wliere  under  normal  circumstances  life 
can  be  enjoyed  more  tranquilly.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
exposed  to  accidents  which  remind  him  that  the  chief 
tangible  result  of  tlie  French  Revolution  was  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  the  nation  to  the  tyranny  of  absolu- 
tism,  as  the  following  case  will  show.  A  commercial  clerk, 
after  his  day's  work,  is  showing  to  his  children,  in 
M.  Armand  Dayofs  popular  pictorial  history  of  the 
Revolution,  the  reprints  illustrating  the  horrors  of  the 
Bastille.  We  know  now  that  the  demolition  of  that  for- 
tress revealed  that  the  rare  prisoners  interned  in  it,  in 
1789,  were  not  friends  of  liberty  and  had  not  much  to 
complain  of  ;^  but  the  massacre  by -the  mob  of  Governor 
de  L«aunay  had  to  be  justified,  and  the  prints  of  the 
period  represent  the  insurgents  rescuing  the  captivea  just 
as  the  rats  were  about  to  devour  them  on  the  14th  of 

• 

July.  So  the  good  father  explains  to  his  sons  the  nature 
of  a  Uttre  de  cachet,  and  the  iniquity  of  a  system  de- 
stroyed by  the  glorious  Revolution,  which  permitted  a 
citizen  to  be  thrown  into  prison  without  trial  —  when  a 
knock  is  heard  at  the  door.  A  police  officer  enters  with 
a  warrant  to  arrest  the  man  on  the  charge  of  defrauding 
his  employers:  he  protests  his  innocence  and  is  carried 
off. 

So  far  the  proceedings  might  have  occurred  in  any  free 
country,  even  in  the  case  of  a  man  unjustly  taken  into 
custody ;  but  the  next  steps,  which  a  whole  generation 

*  U.  GmfLtm  iVachjunfM,  who  hm  Hodied  Um  Mbifct,  SimIj  that  only 
di  or  mtwmk  oirii  wen*  in  ciuiUkly  oo  July  14,  ITSli,  mine  of  wliom  wrrv 
|ii4iUesl  priBOoem,  fi>ur  beini:  fonrrrm,  and  aU  mm  well  kxtirr<l  and  fed. 
Tke  ialasoua  >ian|UM  de  8ade  wae  as  Insula  of  Ibe  BaaiUle  abortly 
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umtor  the  Third  Republic  has  submitted  to,  are  not  sug- 

p>«tive  of  life  under  a  democratic  parliamentary  regime, 

^      of  which  the  official  fete  is  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of 

V  th0  Bastille.  The  accused  person  is  locked  up  in  solitary 
oonAnement,  cut  off  from  communication  with  his  family, 
and  in  private  audience  interrogated  day  after  day  by  a 
magistrate,  who  strives  to  extort  an  avowal.     Meanwhile 

V  all  the  forces  of  the  police  are  at  work  to  get  up  evidence 
against  the  untried  prisoner,  of  the  nature  of  which  he 
is  kept  ignorant,  while  the  juge  d* instruction^  in  his  inter- 
rogatories^ uses  the  craft  of  a  skilled  expert  to  drag 
damaging  admissions  from  the  mouth  of  the  man,  bewil- 
dered with  the  isolation  of  captivity,  sometimes  browbeat- 
ing him  with  threats,  sometimes  inventing  the  fiction  that 
an  accomplice  has  proved  his  guilt.  Until  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  the  Republic,  only  when  at  last  committed 
for  trial  >vas  the  accused  allowed  to  consult  a  lawyer  for 
his  defence.  The  system  of  ** secret  instruction^*  flour- 
ished intact  during  a  generation  of  democratic  rule,  some- 
times indeed  criticised  in  the  press  when  it  gave  rise  to 
some  glaring  scandal,  such  as  the  suicide  of  an  unfortu- 
nate, conscious  of  his  innocence  yet  crushed  with  the 
anxiety  of  his  situation;  or  when  an  eloquent  advocate, 
by  picturing  to  the  jury  the  hardship  of  the  ordeal, 
restored  his  client  to  his  family  broken  in  health  and 
fortune.  Rut  the  majority  of  the  victims  belong  to  the 
criminal  class;  so  in  a  nation  where  the  princi])le  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  reverenced  only  by  a  few  theorists 
it  is  not  easy  to  effect  a  fundamental  change  for  the  sake 
of  sparing  from  wrong  an  ooc<isional  honest  citizen  of  the 
Republic,  who  falls  under  the  suspicion  of  the  agents  of 
justice.     Thus  tlie  prolonged  tolcnmce  of  such  a  system 
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in  a  nation  where  universal  suffrage  is  supreme,  and 
where  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  denouncing  institutions 
is  of  unbridled  licence,  has  shown  that  ita  idea  of  liberty 
has  a  peculiar  and  special  signification.^ 

ess  tragic  experience  of  the  national  conception  of  / 
liberty  may  befall  a  French  citizen  suspected  of  mere  -. 
irregularity.  To  realise  the  plenitude  of  his  privilege  in 
living  under  a  Republici  he  leaves  his  home  one  day  to 
hear  M.  Aulard,  the  lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne,  demon- 
strate that  human  happiness  reached  its  greatest  height 
under  the  regime  proclaimed  in  1792.  As  he  returns 
past  the  statue  of  Danton  he  wonders  how  the  country- 
men of  that  lover  of  liberty  could  have  submitted  to  the 
Second  Empire,  when  even  the  domicile  of  a  citizen  was 
not  exempt  from  violation;  and  thus  reflecting  be  reaches 
his  door.  A  scene  of  disorder  awaits  him :  the  drawers 
of  his  study,  the  cuplioards  of  liis  chamber,  are  broken 
open ;  the  bouse  would  seem  to  have  been  ransacked  by 
burglars  in  broad  daylight.  But  he  hears  that  the  dis- 
array has  been  caused  not  by  enemies  of  the  law  but  by 
its  emissaries.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  outrage : 
be  is  not  an  anarchist  capable  of  secreting  dynamite,  nor 
a  financier  given  to  bribing  members  of  Parliament  and 
keeping  their  receipta,  nor  in  any  category  of  persons 
nonnally  subject  to  domiciliary  visitations  of  the  police. 

1  CHmiiul  procMlurr  han  at  XmkI  been  aomewhat  modifM  in  the  2Hth 
jrtftr  of  the  R^puMIr  hy  th«*  i-ffitrtii  of  M  (*oniiUnm  after  tbe  t- Z]4mun*  of 
tW  rrik  of  the  **arrn*t  ini»inicti<>ii  **  by  an  rminrnt  |MibUc  pnmt^'utiir, 
M.  JttM  rni|>pl.  But  law  rrfornim  arr  aoriKical  about  tiM  prmctical 
molu  of  tlie  n*f(vnn  (whirh  jirnntu  an  accused  |ieraiiii  to  •ni|4oy  an 
•dvocmte  duHnie  the  piivalr  prvliniiiunr  inquir>-),  at  tbrrt  ki  do  |ftroa|«ct 
ol  tb*  BM^Mrtraty  ailo|itiii|;.  or  of  imblk-  o|>iuion  enfocriniu  the  ductriiM 
frlOeii  prMttHMs  the  pnHlblc  liuiocene«  of  an  vatrM  prteoMr. 
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Hut  he  has  been  denounced  as  a  smoker  of  cigars  im- 
ix>rted  without  official  permission,  and  though  the  charge 
is  untrue,  the  Government  monopoly  of  tobacco  is  so 
important  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  an  infringement  of 
it  calls  for  measures  of  a  terror-striking  nature.  Lord 
KIdon  is  said  to  have  remarked,  in  the  days  when  Eng- 
lishmen were  put  to  death  for  minor  offences  against 
property,  that  if  the  capital  penalty  were  relaxed,  no 
man's  overcoat  would  be  safe  hanging  up  in  his  hall : 
and  so  if  Frenchmen  did  not  know  that  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  contraband  cigars  subjected  them  to  rigours 
appropriate  for  coiners  or  for  bomb-makers,  they  might 
refuse  to  smoke  the  insipid  state-manufactures  of  Pantin 
and  of  Chateauroux. 

The  submission  of  the  French  nation,  a  century  after 
the  Revolution,  to  limitations  on  private  liberty  such  as 
these,  which  modern  democracies  do  not  usually  consider 
necessary  for  orderly  government,  may  be  referred  to 
several  causes.  To  begin  with,  their  hardship  affects 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  community.  The  average 
Frenchman  who  accepts  any  existing  regime,  and  who 
has  no  illusions  about  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
Revolution,  will  say  that  all  government  rests  on  the 
surrender  of  a  certain  amount  of  pei-sonal  liberty;  and 
though  in  principle  he  may  object  to  the  way  in  which 
untried  prisoners  are  treated,  and  to  the  wide  powers 
given  to  the  police  of  violating  private  domicile,  yet 
as  these  abuses  in  most  ciises  incommode  only  pers^ms 
dangerous  to  society,  he  does  not  deem  it  wortli  while 
to  agitate  for  reform.  As  we  have  seen,  the  sole 
occasion  in  French  history  when  there  was  a  great 
{)opular  movement   rousing   the  whole  nation  was  the 
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Revolution,  of  which  the  immediate  cause  was  the  bad 
fiscal  system  oppressive  to  every  one  excepting  the  privi- 
leged. Then  again  there  is  no  public  opinion  in  France 
as  we  understand  it  in  England,  or  at  all  events,  no 
means  of  expressing  it.  The  spirit  of  the  press  of  the 
whole  country,  excepting  in  matters  of  local  interest,  is 
regulated  by  the  journalists  of  Paris,  who  interpret 
merely  the  sentiments,  sometimes  conflicting,  sometimes 
unanimous,  of  the  Boulevards,  and  the  newspaper  is 
not  used  by  the  public  for  airing  its  grievances  by  means 
of  letters  to  the  editor.  Moreover,  the  legislature,  as 
we  shall  see,  though  called  a  Parliament,  is  not  utilised 
as  a  parliamentary  people  would  make  use  of  it  for 
quietly  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  day;  questions 
and  deputations  to  ministers,  petitions  to  the  two  Houses, 
pledges  demanded  of  members,  and,  in  fine,  all  methods 
of  constitutional  agitation  arc  unpractised  in  France. 
This  is  the  corollary  of  the  national  tendency  which 
survives  all  regimes.  Louis  Na|N)leon  may  take  down 
the  inscription  of  Liberty  and  the  Third  Republic  may 
put  it  up  again,  but  all  the  time  the  French  people  like , 
to  be  governed:  in  the  intervals  of  their  revolutions 
they  prefer  to  be  driven  not  with  a  loose  rein,  but  feeling 
the  hand  of  authority  directing  them.  In  a  democracy 
which  voluntarily  confers  on  the  State  such  arbitrary 
powers  to  encroach  on  its  personal  liberty,  a  special  sig- 
nification must  be  attached  to  tliut  word. 


II 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  of   Liberty  in 
France  which  calls  for  seimrate  consideration.     A  oentur}* 


I 
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I  after  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  proclaimed 
the  free  exercise  of  opinion,  religious  or  otherwise,  so 
much  intolerance  lingers  in  the  land  that  it  has  been 
said  that  a  Frenchman's  conception  of  Liberty  is  liberty 
for  ideas  in  accordance  with  his  own.  Intolerance  is  a 
vice  not  peculiar  to  France.  It  has  disfigured  the  annals 
of  all  civilised  peoples,  notably  in  connection  with  con- 
troversies kindled  by  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  races  having 
practised  it  with  unedifying  rivalry.  I  wish,  therefore, 
in  dealing  with  this  question,  to  guard  against  the  cen- 
sorious attitude  of  a  stranger  pleading  the  superiority 
of  his  own  nation  ;  my  design  merely  is  to  show  that 
the  French  Revolution,  for  all  its  boasted  doctrine  of 
emancipation  of  the  human  race,  has  perhaps  been  the 
cause  of  France  enjoying  less  liberty  than  other  countries 
where  its  principle  has  not  been  enunciated  as  an  ab- 
stract formula  at  seasons  of  insurrection. 

One  way  in  wliich  the  great  Revolution  conduced  to 
the  Jicuter  pliases  of  intolerance  surviving  longer  in 
France  than  in  England,  was  in  its  destruction  of  8eo> 
tarian  subdivision,  whence  the  polemical  forces  of  the 
nation  ever  since  have  been  arrayed  against  one  another 
in  two  definite  and  irreconcilable  camps.  On  the  eve  of 
Voltaire's  birth,  Calvinists  were  persecuted  by  Catholics, 
Jesuits  fought  vrith  Jansenists,  and  Gallicans  resisted 
Ultramontanes.  At  his  death  the  conflict  between  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrine  of  free 
inquiry  had  grown  so  keen  that  little  place  was  left 
for  minor  controversies,  and  the  great  upheaval  had  be- 
come inevitiihle.  The  Revolution  came,  rooting  up 
society   from   its   foundations,   and   when   the  disturbed 
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elemeuU  settled  down  again,  the  two  conflicting  influ- 
ences came  forth  in  clearly  defined  mutual  oppugnancy. 
The  persecutions  of  the  clergy  in  the  struggle,  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  possessions,  added  a  new  article  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  that  of  hostility  to  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  which  henceforth  were  professed  by  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  though  variously  interpreted.  The 
Concordat  consolidated  the  Church  without  reconciling 
it  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  through  all  the 
regimes  wliich  have  succeeded  one  another,  indepen- 
dentl}'  of  the  strife  of  party  and  of  dynasty,  though  some- 
times associated  with  their  fortunes,  the  French  nation 
has  contained  two  great  discordant  sections,  representing 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Their  antagonism 
for  one  another  has  not  been  softened  or  diverted  by  the 
rivalries  of  manifold  sects,  for  the  Protestant  minority 
has  existed  only  in  scattered  localities. 

The  political  conflict  lietween  the  two  forces  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Third  Republic  will  be  mentioned 
later.  All  that  need  be  said  of  it  here  is  that  the  cleri- 
cal party  was  the  first  aggressor.  Not  taking  to  heart 
the  admonition  of  the  Founder  of  the  Church,  ^^  omnes 
enim  qui  acceperint  gladium,  gladio  {KribunU**  it4m])etu- 
oosly  drew  the  sword  and  provoked  a  merciless  reprisal. 
The  spirit  of  the  clergy  after  the  War,  outside  the  field 
of  politics,  was  displayed  by  Mgr.  I)u|Anloup,  who, 
though  he  aMtierted  his  own  liU*rty  of  opinion  before 
the  l^o|)e  himself,  did  not  extend  the  name  freedom  to 
his  countrymen  more  undisciplined  than  he.  So  when, 
in  spite  of  his  op[iosition,  Littre  was  clerted  to  the  Acad- 
emy in  IHTI,  the  liishop  of  Orleans  gathered  his  purple 
r«ibes  around  him  leM  the  great  pliilolog%*r,  who  was  also 
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a  positivist,  should  touch  their  hem,  and  withdrew  £rom 
the  learned  company  in  which  four  cardinals  and  four 
other  prelates  of  the  Church  in  its  days  of  power  had 
sat  side  by  side  with  Voltaire.^ 

In  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  this  Gallican  dignitary 
to  a  heterodox  Frenchman  of  eminence  may  be  noted  the 
cordial  feeling  which  Cardinal  Manning  cherished  for  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  secular 
society,  such  as  is  the  French  Academy,  he  would  have 
preferred  as  a  colleague  the  author  of  Literature  and  Dog- 
ma to  his  episcopal  opponent  of  the  Vatican  CounciL 
Manning,  the  unbending  churchman  approved  at  Rome, 
could  maintain  friendly  relations  with  a  persuasive 
doubter:  Dupanloup,  whose  own  creed  was  held  insuffi- 
cient to  entitle  him  to  a  scarlet  hat,  wished,  on  theological 
grounds,  to  keep  a  lexicographer  out  of  a  company  engaged 
in  dictionary  making.  This  seems  to  be  an  example  of 
the  promotion  of  tolerance  in  England  by  the  multiformity 
of  sects  and  creeds.  If  Cardinal  Manning  had  been  the 
head  of  the  one  religion  prominent  in  the  realm,  of  which 
the  only  serious  rivals  were  irreligion  or  indifference,  his 
social  and  worldly  relations  would  have  been  restricted. 
The  old  Oxford  man  could  cultivate  sympathetic  intimacy 
with  younger  members  of  his  University  without  reference 
to  their  faith  :  but  if  Renan,  whose  opinions  resemble 
those  of  Arnold,  and  whose  abjuration  had  not  been  more 
extensive  than  that  of  Manning  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, had,  from  love  of  his  old  college,  frequented  the 

>  Cardinals  A.  G.  de  Rohan,  de  Rohan-Soabiae,  de  Luynca,  and  de 
Rernis ;  Archbishop  de  Boisgelin ;  Bishops  Boy  it,  Surian,  and  de  Koque- 
Uure.  All  these  ecclesiastics  were  not  simultaneously  of  the  Acad^m&e 
Fran^aise.  but  Voltaire  was  a  member  from  1747  to  177S,  to  taw  eeTuml 
generations  of  Immortala. 
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society  of  Sulpiciaus,  loud  would  have  been  the  scandal 
in  France. 

The  idea  that  the  population  of  both  sexes  is  roughly 
divided  into  two  great  sections,  consisting  of  those  who 
more  or  less  implicitly  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  of  those  who  more  or  less  consistently  hold  that  , 
thought  is  free,  CA^courages  the  teachers  of  the  first  category  'j 
not  only  in  exclusiveness,  but  also  in  the  tradition  of  | 
Rome  which  would  circumscribe  the  sources  of  human 
knowledge  available  for  mankind.  Of  all  the  works  ever 
proscribed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
tliere  are  none  which  the  French  clergy  more  heartily  ban 
than  those  of  Voltaire,  until  his  name  in  their  sermons  has 
oome  to  represent  the  principle  of  infidelity,  like  the  **  Jews 
and  Turks*'  in  the  English  liturgy.  The  iK>sition  in 
French  estimation  of  Voltaire  is  about  as  much  aflfected 
by  the  declamations  of  the  priesthood  as  the  conversion  of 
the  Hebrew  community  in  England  is  quickened,  or  the 
Eastern  quentiou  nuMlitied,  b}*  the  prayers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  obloquy  ]>oured  ui>on  him  is  too 
indiscriminate,  and  there  are  multitudes  of  French  |)eople« 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  who  would  never  hear  his 
name  but  for  the  vague  sound  of  it  from  Uio  pulpit  after 
the  Gospel  on  Sunday  mornings.  An  excellent  iSavoyard 
priest,  whom  I  knew,  used  to  exhort  his  flock  'Uo  bum 
the  works  of  Voltaire  and  of  Rousseau  in  their  libraries.** 
Among  tlu*  t<iil-\vorn  rustics  whom  he  nd«lre.sM*<h  the  richest 
in  printtni  |M)ss4*S9iionK  rarely  had  even  a  cheap  newsimper 
to  read  ;  but  the  simple-minded  Cure,  a  |>easant  himself, 
eherished  the  admonitions  he  had  heard  at  the  Seminary 
across  the  lake  at  Annecy,  the  city  of  Madame  de  Warens 
as  well  as  of  Saiiite  ChantAl ;  so  there  were  local  reasons 
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for  including  the  scandalous  Jean-Jacques  in  the  maledic- 
tions usually  reserved  in  other  dioceses  for  the  philosopher 
of  Ferney. 

Although  the  spiritual  declensions  of  these  villagers 
were  not  due  to  their*  literary  temptations,  in  the  next 
parish  there  was  a  house  containing  a  library,  of  which 
tlie  good  Abbe  did  not  know,  and  in  it  M.  Taine  had 
written  of  Voltaire's  work,  "  It  includes  the  entire  scope 
of  human  knowledge,  and  I  know  not  what  idea  of  im- 
portance would  be  wanting  in  a  man  who  had  for  his 
breviary  the  Dialogues,  the  Dictionary,  and  the  Ro- 
mances.''^ Few  of  his  contemporaries  had  as  vast  a  stock 
of  learning  as  Taine,  so  the  testimonial  is  of  value.  Vol- 
taire, in  spite  of  his  inaccuracies,  his  prejudices,  and  his 
false  canons  of  criticism,  the  more  he  is  studied  the  more 
he  amazes  with  the  force  of  his  genius.  Ideas  without 
number,  which  later  generations  regard  as  novel  or  auda- 
cious, he  has  anticipated.  Mr.  Huxley  related  tliat  he 
had  a  friend  who  was  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  in 
the  world,  but  he  never  emitted  an  original  thought,  as, 
never  having  read  anything,  he  was  unaware  that  others 
had  come  to  identical  conclusions.  The  study  of  Voltaire 
gives  the  impression  that  there  are  many  of  our  modem 
teachers  in  the  same  case,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  If 
we  take  the  one  small  section  of  his  work  which  has 
specially  brought  liini  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  tliat 
in  which  he  deals  with  revealed  religion,  we  find  his 
judgments  constantly  reproiluced  in  our  day  as  novelties. 
If  an  Anglican  clergyman,  in  essaying  the  reconciliation  of 
science  with  revelation,  throws  overboard  a  Mosaic  narra- 
tive or  a  Messianic  prophecy  ;  if  a  Presbyterian  minister, 

*  Ancien  Jiegime,  liv.  iv.  c.  L  4. 
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for  similar  recusancy,  incurs  pursuit  for  heresy,  the  argu- 
ments or  inferences  of  each  have  a  familiar  sound  to  those 
who  have  studied  Voltaire.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
learning  or  the  good  faith  of  such  seekers  after  truth,  for 
German  criticism,  which  undermin^  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Holy  Scripture  by  the  mechanism  of  Oriental 
erudition,  not  at  the  disposal  of  Voltaire,  arrives  at  the 
same  results ;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  intellectual 
scale  the  questions  of  the  Kaflir  catechumen  which  i^er- 
plexed  Dr.  Colenso,  who  was  first  an  arithmetician  and 
then  a  bishop,  are  to  be  found  in  Voltaire*s  PhUo9ophie, 

The  beautiful  landsca{je  amid  which  Taine  wrote  his 
eulogy  of  Voltaire  teems  with  associations  exhorting 
Frenchmen  to  tolerance.  Savoy  was  in  language  and  in 
sentiment  a  part  of  France  when  politically  distinct,  and 
its  residents,  both  natives  and  settlers,  have  for  centuries 
given  lustre  to  French  literature  and  eloquence.  Above 
Uie  pleasant  home  of  M.  Taine,  by  the  Lake  of  Annecy, 
stands  the  Chateau  of  Menthon,  whence,  in  the  dim 
Middle  Ages,  St.  Hernanl  went  to  found  the  Alpine 
sanctuaries  which  l>ear  his  name.  The  family  of  the 
Saint  still  inhabits  the  castle,  and  thither  every  year  came 
Mgr.  Dupanloup  to  recruit  his  pious  vigour  in  the  hill- 
countr)'  of  his  birth.  The  lattice  of  his  chamber  looks  on 
one  of  the  fairest  prospects  in  Europe.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  knoll  by  the  water-side,  where  lies  buried  the  plii- 
lotopher  whom  the  Hinliop  would  have  kept  out  of  the 
French  Academy  had  he  lived  and  had  his  way;  at  the  end. 
of  the  lake  rise  the  old  liattlements  of  the  city  where  reixuie 
the  remains  of  a  Savoyard  prelate  more  illustrious  than 
tlie  eminent  Gallican  ;  to  Annecy,  a  century  after  St. 
Frmn^ts  de  Sales  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  convent  of 
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the  Visitation,  came  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  from  Geneva, 
which  lies  beneath  the  low  ridge  of  the  Jura,  visible  on 
the  horizon,  marking  also  the  spot  where  Voltaire  retired 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  exercise. his  sway 
over  the  generation  about  to  see  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 
No  doubt  there  are  earnest  people  who  for  different 

reasons  would  consider  that  the  existence  of  each  of  these 
men  was  a  misfortune   for   the   French   race.      Ardent 
Protestants  might  deplore  the  conversion  of  the  Chablais 
|)y  St.  Francois  from  the  Reformed   faith.     Protestants 
might   join    with    Catholics    in    deprecating    Voltaire's 
onslaughts  on  their  common   Christianity.      Lovers    of 
orderly  progress  might  regret  the  sentimental  abstractions 
of  Rousseau  which  aided  the  anarchy  of  the  Revolution. 
Ultramontanes,  as  well  as  free-thinkers,  might  object  to 
the  teachings  of  the  masterful  Bishop  of  Orleans ;   and 
champions   of   the    Revolution    miglit,   equally  with   the 
orthodox,  lament  the  destruction  of  their  idols  by  Taine. 
But  the  greatness  of  Fi-ance  has  sprung  from  the  diver- 
sity of   intellect   which   has   formed  and  illustrated   the 
French    language.      Perfect  tolerance   is  an  impossible 
ideal,  as  it  implies  the  disappearance  of  human  pride  and 
passion.     Yet  even  in  France,  where  the  course  of  history 
has  been  unfavourable  to  its  approximation,  its  beauties 
are   recognised  if  not  practised.     On  the  facade  of   tlie 
most  successful  of   mo<lcrn   public   schools  in  Paris,  the 
.Lyeee  erected  by  the  munificence  of  M.  Janson  de  Sailly, 
in  the  agreeable  quarter  which  lies  between  the  Cham]Hi 
Hlysees  and  the   Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  bust  of  Bossuet 
is  seen  side  by  side  witli  that  of  Voltaire,  while  Fenelon*8 
is   flanked  by  the   etligies  of  Rousseau  and  of  Moliere, 
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both  of  whom  were  banned  by  the  Church  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Cambrai. 

Voltaire,  though  he  rallied  the  British  nation  on  the 
number  of  its  sects,  saw  that  this  was  of  greater  advan- 
tage to  tlie  cause  of  tolerance  than  the  tendency,  then 
developing  in  France,  to  range  the  community  into  two 
camps. ^  Since  his  time  religious  {>er8uasions  have  mul- 
tiplied in  our  midst,  within  as  well  as  without  the  Elstab- 
lished  Church  ;  and  could  he  have  looked  into  the  future 
he  would  have  observed  a  phenomenon  which  even  he 
could  not  have  anticipated.  He  would  have  seen  that 
the  divei-sity  of  creeds  in  England  has  been  much  more 
productive  of  tolerance  than  has  been  in  France  the  great 
Revolution  of  which  he  saw  the  approach :  that  while 
the  celebration  by  his  countrymen  of  the  centenary  of 
his  death  was  denounced  by  Mgr.  Dupanloup  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war  on  Christianity,  Cardinal  Guibert  ordaining 
a  ceremony  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  to  expiate  the 
impious  fete,  the  Church  of  Kngland  —  no  longer  the 
Erastian  institution  which  he  had  known  in  Holingbroke^s 
days,  but  an  active  agency  of  |K>sitive  doctrine  —  ex- 
tended its  charity  to  conspicuous  exponents  of  Vol- 
Uirian  philosophy.  Mr.  Arnold's  criticism  of  the  Book 
of  Isaiah,  Mr.  TyndalPs  suggestion  for  a  test  of  the 
eiTicacy  of  prayer,  and  Mr.  Huxlcy*8  reflections  on  the 
Gadarene  swine  are  all  pure  VtilUiire,  in  conclusion  if 
not  in  fit  vie  or  in  spirit ;  yet  instead  of  being  refused 
Christian  burial,  as  their   precursor  was  by  the  Cure  of 

1  •*  Jc  crok  que  d&fnim  wArt  r4vo1iiiloii  PAnjrlrirm*  •>!  W  ^yt  ok  W 
cbrtnlantine  fail  Ic  moins  <!•  mud.  La  nib«iti  m  ml  qu«»  er  torrmi  «st 
dlrM  cb«  mnm  vn  dix  on  doua*  rulMouix,  suit  prv»byi4n«tM  aoii  atili^s 
d^wmrfM.**  —  LtUrt  dr  Jiiiord  Cvnuburi  /i  MtU>rd  Bviimg&rokt  (17S6). 
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St.  Sulpice,  those  eminent  men  were  in  their  death  ac- 
corded the  same  rites  that  the  Church  of  England  be- 
stows on  its  strictest  sons.^ 

The  posthumous  treatment  of  "Renan  and  of  Matthew 
Arnold  in  their  respective  countries  was  peculiarly  strik- 
ing. The  Comment  on  Christmas  is  a  piece  of  criticism 
as  destructive  of  orthodox  Christian  belief  as  anything 
ever  written  by  the  historian  of  Israel,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  Arnold  addressed  a  select  circle  of  cult- 
ured people,  while  Renan  was  a  philosopher  of  wider 
celebrity  and  influence.  In  England  Arnold  was  quietly 
laid  to  rest  in  a  peaceful  country  graveyard,  and  the 
comforting  office  of  the  national  Church  was  read  over 
the  remains  of  the  gentle  apostle  of  doubt,  without  any 
Englishman  daring  or  wishing  to  say  that  the  sacred 
rite  was  inappropriate  from  any  point  of  view.  But 
Kenan's  funeral  was  a  pompous  anti-religious  spectacle; 
the  courtyard  of  the  College  de  France  was  decked  as 
a  Temple  of  Reason,  from  which  the  body  was  borne 
amid  red  wreatlis,  like  those  which  survivors  of  the 
Commune  place  on  the  wall  at  Pere  la  Chaise  where 
their  comrades  were  shot.  Renan  would  not  have 
minded  the  maledictions  with  which  the  clerical  press 
saluted  his  death ;  but  that  he,  a  fastidious  aristocrat 
by  instinct,  should  have  had  his  funeral  car  decked 
with    revolutionary    garlands,    and    acclaimed    by    the 

1  Of  counu^  it  may  be  urpod  that  tlio  Church  of  Enf^Und  it  ao  bitMul 
that  not  only  may  evvry  Kii^lish  layman  claim  its  membenhip  iireiipec- 
ti\<'  «>f  liii^Miiatic  bi>lii'f,  but  i-ven  in  iu  day  of  Catholic  reviTal  ejtponents 
of  fn-o-tliou^ht  aro  found  amonf?  the  most  otteenied  of  iu  clermr.  I  hare 
th<'  Uftt  re:iA>n  for  knowing  that  M.  Renan  brought  away  from  bia  per* 
Ronal  int4*rrour8e  with  Mr.  Jowett  the  impreaaion  thai  their  attJtode  to 
rtfvt>ale<l  religion  was  prartically  identical. 
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rabble,  would  have  sorely  vexed  his  soul.  It  was  a 
retribution  for  an  attitude  which  he  sometimes  assumed 
in  his  lifetime.  As  his  old  friend  Jules  Simon  said,  **  I 
forgave  him  for  being  a  doubter,  but  I  could  not  for- 
give him  for  rejoicing  in  his  doubts.**  Far  different 
was  the  demeanour  of  Taine,  whose  scepticism  was  not 
exuberant,  and  who,  scandalised  at  the  |inseemly  scene 
at  the  obsequies  of  Renan,  directed  that  he  should  be 
buried  according  to  tlie  Protestant  rite :  for  civil  inter- 
ment in  France  is  used  as  a  political  demonstration. 


Ill 

.  It  is  a  notable  contrast  that  in  England,  amid  bitter 
feud  on  tlie  subject  of  funeral  rites,  universal  sentiment 
is  so  opposed  to  burial  without  prayers  that  it  is  con- 
sidered an  indignity,  reducing  man  to  tlie  level  of  the 
lower  animal.s  which  even  a  suicide  sliould  be  s{)ared  : 
whereas  in  France,  though  civil  obsi>(|uii'!$  are  e<|ually 
repugnant  to  mourners,  and  rare  outside  tlie  great  towns, 
they  are  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  Ministers  of  the  Kepulv 
lie  and  of  other  prominent  persons,  flaunted  before  the 
public,  as  though  to  deprive  weeping  women  and  chil- 
dren of  hope  and  consolation  were  an  act  of  ci«'*c  virtue.' 
On  such  occasions  is  displayed   the  sectarian  spirit  ani- 

>  Id  thr  proriocHi  Um  foellnf  fticainst  ciril  Intrrmrni  b  ■tronit,  snd 
trtn  ill  the  cMMte  of  aiiii-c  l«*rical  lraJei>  U  U  rurr  tluit  tlit- ir  faiiulkti  iKimii 
thtir  ffiliiiriil  rollrm^irs  to  drpriTe  th«*in  of  ha*  iv<1  ritr^  .  th«iuirh  Uie 
moil»er  or  the  wUl<*w  » imiieiinio  sbtiM«l  lu  tli«  anti-<*lrh«*al  )«Hiniab  for 
kaaicting  on  a  r%*lt|rioai  aenrioe.  On  the  oih«*r  haml.  mhtn  tb«  eWrieak 
for  a  aliort  aoa^on  cot  U»«  upper  hand.  un«l«*r  the  govt-mtofnt  of  Um 
Seiar  Mai,  thry  tnt**!  i^oerrive  meaaum  afaiiiM  ci%-il  fiinemU.  thr  Prifol 
at  L3r<iiia  cl«crrclng  Uial  Uiey  iboakl  only  be  iokratrd  balore  ci«;ht  o*doek 
la  Ibc  mandDg, 
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mating  tlie  exponents  of  free-thought.  The  French  term 
tH>r0  p^HMSe  more  plainly  indicates  its  presumed  connec- 
tion with  Liberty,  yet  in  France  its  cult  has  produced 
the  most  curious  phase  of  intolerance  manifested  under 
the  Third  Republic.  '.  Anti-clericalism  may  be  a  useful 
remedy  to  moderate  the  pretensions  of  the  sacerdotal 
oaste  in  a  nation  where,  since  the  decline  of  Gallican- 
ism,  ecclesiastics  regard  themselves  sometimes  as  the 
mandatories  of  a  foreign  potentate ;  but  free-thinkers 
contravene  the  basis  of  their  own  profession  in  erecting 
auti-clericalism  into  a  dogma,  not  only  to  be  paraded  on 
occasions  like  that  of  a  public  civil  funeral,  but  even  to 
be  imposed  on  others  as  a  test  of  citizenship.  In  the 
unhappy  period  when  the  name  of  Ferry  was  associated 
with  outrages  offered  to  religious  communities  or  to 
sacred  emblems^  they  were  the  incidents  of  a  war  .of 
religion,  of  wliich  the  tradition  has  always  been  more 
cruel  than  that  of  merely  secular  strife.  But  whUe  it 
was  the  clerical  faction  wliich  began  the  conflict,  in  their 
merciless  retaliation  M.  Paul  Hert  and  the  anti-clericals 
revealed  that  their  conception  of  liberty  did  not  include 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom  by  their  adversaries.  Every- 
day life  in  France  at  normal  times  unfortunately  abounds 
in  instances  of  the  application  of  their  doctrine. 

The  efforts  of  the  exponents  of  free-thought  to  penalise 
religious  observance  afford  a  {)eculiar  example.  In  Eng- 
land Dissenters  and  Catholics  used  to  be  punished  for 
attending  divine  worship  after  their  own  rites;  and  in 
France,  from  1G85  to  the  Revolution,  Protestants  were 
subject  to  similar  treatment.  But  in  neither  case  was 
Liberty  invoked  to  palliate  the  coercive  policy:  in  both 
countries  it  was  frapkly  applied  to  enforce  conformity  to 
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the  creed  of  the  State.  The  intolerant  system  under  the 
Third  Republic  differs  from  all  persecutions  known  to 
history,  in  that  it  is  not  only  practised  in  the  name  of 
Liberty,  but  it  aims  at  laying  oflScial  disability  on  an 
established  religion.  Not  that  there  is  any  vexatious 
legal  restraint  on  the  cult  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
analogous  to  the  English  Penal  Laws  or  to  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  clergy  are  free  to  provide 
public  oflices  in  the  churches  for  ever}*^  hour  of  the  day 
and  the  night.  Nevertlieless  a  French  citizen  who  is  de- 
pendent on  the  State  for  his  livelihood  is  not  always  at 
liberty  to  accompany  his  wife  and  his  children  to  mass  on 
Sunday  morning,  witliout  risking  his  future  prospects  and 
their  means  of  sustenance. 

^*  No  one  has  any  idea  wliat  a  noxious  and  insupportable 
creature  is  the  anti-clerical  in  the  provinces.  Always 
eager  to  accuse  others  of  fanaticism,  he  is  the  bitterest 
and  most  oppressive  of  fanatics  himself.  Under  the  mask 
of  free-thought  lie  would  like  to  prevent  his  neighlxmrs 
from  tliiuking  differently  from  himself,  being  violently 
and  de8{>otically  narrow,  for  all  his  boasts  of  liberal- 
mindeduess.  If  he  were  only  a  harmless  fanatic  it  would 
not  matter ;  but  he  is  an  aggressive  persecutor,  malig- 
nantly meddling  in  affairs  which  do  not  concern  him,  at- 
tacking or  denouncing  honest  folks,  public  functionaries 
and  others^  with  whose  conscience  he  has  nothing  to  do, 
tlireatening  them  on  account  of  their  (ipinionn,  which  he 
calls  *  subvemive  *  because  they  do  not  agree  with  his. 
If  he  be  a  town -councillor,  or  in  any  similar  iM)9(ition,  he 
uses  all  his  influence  to  set  up  irreligion  as  a  standard  of 
dtizanship.**' 

*  J^mrmmi  iIm  IMtiO.  Nuvcabsr  17, 1803.    Tbs  I^^mU  sad  Um  Ttm^^ 
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The  foregoing  quotation  is  not  from  an  organ  of  the 
sacristy.  It  is  from  the  Journal  des  J)Sbdl$y  to  which 
Kenan  and  Taine  were  contributors  as  long  as  they  lived ; 
■  and  under  the  Third  Republic  it  has  had  to  recognise 
that  the  sectarian  intolerance  of  the  later  Jacobins  is  a 
.greater  peril  to  liberty  in  France  than  the  pretensions 
of  the  Church. 

That  picture  was  drawn  in  an  Eastern  department. 
In  the  West  the  following  incident  came  under  my  own 
notice.  The  postmaster  of  a  town  in  the  Vendee,  who, 
as  is  usual  in  that  region,  observed  his  religious  duties, 
was  sent  for  by  the  sous-Pr^fet,  who  said  to  him :  **  It  is 
reported  that  you  are  a  constant  attendant  at  church 
on  Sunday;  more  than  that,  you  always  take  a  book 
with  you ;  and  a  man*  who  follows  the  service  with  a 
book  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  put  down  as  a  clerical. 
Besides,  there  are  your  daugliters:  the  eldest,  who  is 
being  educated  at  the  convent,  sings  in  the  chapel  choir, 
and  her  sister  makes  tlie  collection  at  the  parish  church. 
Now  all  these  facts  are  noted  (igainst  you  here  in  your 
dosiier^  and  I  think  it  fair  to  warn  you  that  you  are  get- 
ting the  reputation  of  being  a   Clerical.^*  ^    The  post- 

(which,  if  it  has  any  religious  bias,  is  disposed  to  favour  liberal  Protes- 
tantism) are  the  only  two  journals  which  I  hare  consulted  to  sappleiiieiit 
my  persona]  observations  of  anti-clerical  intolerance,  as  their  Impartiality 
is  unimpeachable.  The  testimony  of  Clerical  and  Reactionary  organs 
Khoald  not  be  accf'pte^l  uncorroborate<l  on  this  subject,  any  more  than 
that  of  the  Radital  and  aiiti-ChTioal  preiw  on  the  misdeeds  of  the  clery;}' ; 
but  the  journals  of  thv  Kxtn'me  T^ft.  especially  in  the  provinces,  oftrn 
reveal  with  great  candour  the  pr«x*ee<lings  of  their  party  in  their  strife 
with  the  Church. 

1  DoMtieT  is  the  name  given  t4)  the  confidential  collection  of  docomenta 
n*l:itini;  to  ever>'  functionary  of  the  State,  which  his  chiefs  Odisalt  wbm 
there  is  question  of  his  promotion  or  dismiswil.  Each  IMiop  has  his 
"^^•tier  carefully  annouted  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship,  eaefa  ma};- 
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master  consulted  the  Cure,  who  is  a  rare  example  among 
the  French  parochial  clergy  of  an  accomplished  man  of 
the  world,  and  he  said,  ^*  You  have  your  wife  and  children 
to  think  about,  so  you  ought  not  to  sacrifice  your  chances 
of  promotion  for  trifles  not  essential.  T/cave  your  prayer- 
book  at  home  if  it  offends  the  anti-clericals,  tell  the 
good  Sisters  not  to  let  your  daughter  sing  in  the  con- 
vent choir,  -and  I  will  find  another  of  our  young  friends 
to  take  the  place  of  your  second  girl  in  making  the  col- 
lection here  on  Sunday/'  The  venerable  rector's  advice 
was  sagacious :  nevertheless  in  a  laild  where  such  sagac- 
ity is  needful  it  is  clear  that  the  term  Liberty  has  a 
peculiar  and  special  meaning.  The  sous-Prefet  in  this 
case  was  an  official  of  mild  and  considerate  demeanour, 
who  seemed  incapable  of  tyranny.  His  warning  of  the 
postmaster  was  probably  an  act  of  kindness;  for  in  the 
Vendee,  a  Royalist  as  well  as  a  Catholic  stronghold,  an 
agent  of  the  Government  would  have  strict  orders  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  flatter  the  zeal  of  the 
anti-clerical  party. 

The  form  which  persecution  takes  in  different  coun- 
tries, like  that  of  all  other  human  action,  is  necessarily 
affected  by  the  interior  economy  and  the  institutions  of 
each  community.  In  England  iuKtancet  of  tyranny  may 
be  found  practised  on  the  one  hand  by  members  of  the 
rural  clergy,  and  on  the  other  hy  trade-unions  in  indus- 
trial districts;  the  reason  l>ein^  that  the  ancient  organi- 
sation of  the  parish  and  the  ni<Hlerii  organisation  of  the 
trade-guild    have    put   facilitieM   for    opprt*ssion    at    the 

tetrmt«  SI  Um  Ministry  ol  Joalirr  ;  mhile  tht*  rr|w>ru  rtUtiiiff  U>  th9  fcrrmX 
mrmy  of  ailiior  oAclste  la  Uie  pnivincm  arr  kr|H  and  reriM*«l  at  th«  |»r^- 
foctoris  sad  9om  ptiltctaiw  ol  tlie  drpurtimntA.     Sr«  vol.  U.  pi  tia 
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disposal  of  men  of  domineering  temper,  who  are  found 
in  all  nations  and  in  all  classes  of  life.  But  the  fore- 
going incident  could  have  no  counterpart  among  ua, 
because  pressure  of  the  kind  described  can  only  in  a 
highly  centralised  state  be  brought  to  bear  upon  public 
functionaries.  In  France  they  form  a  numerous  body, 
ready  to  be  organised  for  political  purposes  apart  from 
their  official  duties.  The  system  was  constructed  to 
work  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  macliinery  of  auto- 
cratic government :  but  under  parliamentary  institutions 
and  unstable  ministries  the  direction  of  the  centralised 
machine  has,  as  we  shall  see,  passed  out  of  the  bands  of 
ephemeral  ministers  into  those  of  local  conunittees,  self- 
constituted  and  irresponsible,  which  often  exercise  a 
sinister  despotism  in  provincial  neighbourhoods.  Thus 
the  functionaries  who  under  illiberal  regimes  have  been 
coldly  looked  upon  for  neglecting  religious  observances 
are,  under  the  liberal  dispensation  of  the  Republic,  de- 
nounced as  enemies  of  the  Government  if  they  go  to 
church. 

The  liberty  which  the  anti-clerical  sectaries  withhold 
from  public  officials  they  do  not  willingly  extend  to 
private  individuals  who  wish  to  stand  well  with  the  party 
in  power.  In  a  part  of  Touraine  associated  less  with  the 
religious  strife  of  the  RenaiKsance  in  that  rq^on  than 
with  the  earlier  tradition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  whom  clericals 
and  anti-clericals  equally  extol,  near  the  road  between 
Azay-le-Rideau  and  Chinon,  is  the  small  village  of  Vil- 
laines.  The  smiling  landsca]»e  through  which  the  Maid 
passed  on  her  miraculous  mission  to  Charles  VII.  does 
not  seem  to  have  retained  lier  mystical  spirit,  for  •*  A 
(■roup  of  Republicans**  there  felt  moved  to  denounce  in  a 
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journal  of  Tours  the  following  scandal:  ^*In  our  com- 
mune,'* they  said,  ^*  the  cur^,  wishing  to  make  his  services 
more  attractive,  has  been  looking  out  for  singers.  With 
our  good  pastor's  efforts  to  increase  his  income  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  what  does  astonish  us  is  to  see  in  the 
choir  two  sons  of  an  old  democrat  hitherto  a  staunch  lib- 
eral and  anti-clerical.  Is  it  possible  that  a  soldier  of  the 
Republican  army  has  failed  to  bring  up  his  children  in 
sound  principles,  or  has  he  let  them  be  i^erverted  by  the 
curd  to  abandon^  Marianne'  for  the  Blessed  Virgin?  In 
either  case  he  would  do  well  to  give  us  a  plain  answer, 
in  order  to  allay  the  malevolent  suspicions  which  he  has 
aroused  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends."^ 

Similar  instanoes  might  be  quoted  from  every  depart- 
ment, and  unhappily  it  is  often  too  true  that  the  t)Tanny 
of  free-thought  is  retaliation  for  acts  of  clerical  intoler- 
ance in  the  past.  But  the  free-thinking  sectarians  are 
not  content  with  attacking  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  or 
even  of  Christianity.  The  public  expression  of  any 
religious  t>elief  excites  their  arrogant  wrath.  Thus  at 
Dole  in  the  Jura  it  is  the  custom  each  winter  to  commem- 
orate the  inhabitants  who  died  in  1870  defending  their 
homes  against  the  Prussians.  One  year  the  mayor  issued 
a  placard  inviting  the  population  to  take  part  in  the  usual 
ceremony,  in  which  he  said,  ^*  Our  pious  souvenirs  will  go 
bevond  the  tomb  to  show  our  fellow-townsmen  that  we  do 
not  forget  them."  In  Uie  land  of  the  Sequani  once  ruled 
by    Marcus    Aurelius,   there   are   cinerary   relics  of    the 

*  Vf.rlairtur:  org^nt  dt  la  diuatcr^tie  •ocialitU  4c  tOmmi^  6  Mmi. 
\m^  With  this  Bi^  be  eomparad  the  procc«aiii|ct  (4  tbt  **  Pt«lblUil». 
Bnioaitttte  **  irroup  ol  Um  sodalitu  la  a  quarter  M  l*MiB  who  rrjfclsd  Um  ( 
dkUlorr  of  oor  of  their  namber  for  the  Municipal  C«iuiieil  beosov  It 
•sowtaified  he  had  bMD  SMrrM  tall  a  chiireb  (  rm^M,  fS  DecMibrt,  ISat). 
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li\M»An  occupation  before  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
U>r^  on  which  is  inscribed  a  more  definite  evocation  of  the 
dfNid :  but  the  freemasons  of  the  town-council  saw  in  the 
Unguage  of  the  mayor  a  clerical  manoeuvre  to  make  offi- 
cial ^*the  deplorable  superstition  of  a  life  beyond  the 
tomb^**  and  an  expurgated  placard  was  pasted  over  the 
other. 

As  there  are  few  of  the  French  who  do  not  practise  the 
{Mithetic  cult  of  tlie  dead,  an  incident  like  this  displays 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  tyranny  of  free-thought.  In 
every  other  religious  persecution  in  France,  from  the 
martyrdoms  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  the  second  century 
to  the  dragonnades  of  the  Protestants  under  Louis  XIV., 
the  oppressed  have  been  a  feeble  minority ;  but  under  the 

j  Third  Republic  it  is  tlie  minority  which  imposes  its  nar- 

*  row  policy  on  tlie  majority.  In  the  whole  population 
there  is  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  is  an  anti- 
religious  bigot,  and  even  among  the  men  of  France  who 
form  the  electorate,  the  sectaries  of  free-thouglit  are  a 
small  minority,  sinuller  than  the  clerical  party  of  the  other 
extreme.  The  great  majority  of  F'renchnien  are  tolerant 
or  indifferent;  they  resent  ecclesiastical  interference,  but 
they  have  no  active  sympathy  with  the  zealots  of  anti- 
clericalism.  But  the  latter  in  their  masonic  lodges,  which 
in  France  are  not  mere  convivial  or  charitable  sodalities, 
and  their  local  committees,  are  effectively  organised  and 
are  thus  a  potent  influence  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 

;  try.  Wlien  we  examine  the  Parliamentary  System,  wc 
shall  see  that  one  sign  of  its  unsuitability  to  the  French 
tem{)erament  is  that  it  invests  with  undue  {lower  a  minor- 

[ity  comi)08ed  of  tlie  least  worthy  elements  of  the  nation, 
this  being  a  worse  evil  and  more  subversive  of  liberty  than 
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the  regular  delegation  of  authority  to  an  autocratic  gov- 
ernment. Here  we  have  to  oliserve  the  constraint  laid  by' 
the  minority  on  the  repceaentatives  of  the  whole  nation. 

About  the  tradition  imposed  on  the  President  of  the 
Republic  never  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God  in  any 
public  utterance,  for  fear  of  offending  the  free-thinkers,  I 
will  say  nothing,  as  the  subject  is  somewhat  delicate. 
The  contrary  practice  of  all  other  civilised  rulers,  from 
tlie  Kmi)eror  of  Russia  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  {lermitted  in  France,  where  the  sacred  name 
is  regarded  by  the  anti-clericals  as  such  a  symbol  of  super* 
stition  tliat  a  school  edition  of  La  Fontaine,  who  passed 
for  a  Liberal  in  his  day,  was  by  them  expurgated  of  all 
reference  to  the  Deity,  in  order  not  to  mislead  the  young 
with  ideas  too  fabulous  even  to  be  tolerated  in  fable. ^ 
M.  Felix  Faure  would  be  the  last  to  give  his  voluntary 
approval  to  such  sectarian  vagaries,  for  he  seems  to  be  a 
large-minded  representative  of  the  tolerant  majority  of 
the  French  nntitm.  Yet  like  every  oilier  functionary  of 
the  Hepublic^  he  submits  to  the  terrorism  of  the  anti-cler- 
icals.    Otherwise   it  would    not   be   explicable  why  the 

*  Amoni!  ih«  emetxlatkMM  made  in  the  edition  of  Iji  Fontaine  for  the 
vm  of  echoobi,  drawn  up  hj  the  dinscUoo  of  the  MunicipaJ  CoaneU  of 
l*uie.  wju  in  the  openinf  of  the  welMmown  fsble  which  bikini :  — 


FmH  fialiDn  derWsdrm  fraud 
Pmutv  qae  Dle«  lul  pr4t«  vie. 

For  whirh  thf  •••ctitid  linr  wmm  nuide  u»  n-ad  **  Pounrii  que  Ton  lul  prfte 
%ir.**  Ttir  iitor>-  wan  rrvirrd  by  tht*  TempM  Iti  calliu;:  attention  to  aeinii- 
Ur  pntct^ling  of  the  CunerlMt^ti^ral  of  tlie  Sarth**,  at  iu  nieetiiiK  in 
AQKuat,  IS*.«.  when  («  the  nuiCkio  of  M.  Lr|)orcM,  a  Radical  eeiMUor,  a 
▼t4c  «»f  criiaurr  wan  fMMfMl  on  the  InepeeCor  of  primary  achnoltat  Lt  Mane 
for  ariUiic  (iiHHUiiMia  in  an  examination  **  which  ini|>lit*d  the  exieltmee  of 
a  Gt«l.**  It  ahoukl  l«-  aaki  thiU  the  pn|i«lAtiiin  of  thf  Sorthe  la  decidedly 
Catholic,  a  Ur|^*  miitortty  being  actively  chrncal  in  tendency. 
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Chief  of  the  State,  who  under  the  Concordat  has  to  pre- 
side at  semi-ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  —  such  as  the  inves- 
titure of  French  cardinals  with  the  scarlet  hat, — should 
avoid  official  appearance  in  churches,  as  though  they  were 
places  of  ill  repute.^  He  goes  to  Reims  to  inaugurate  a 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  but  though  the  only  association  of 
the  Maid  with  that  city  is  in  the  cathedral  where  she 
brought  Charles  VII.  to  be  crowned,  the  President  dares 
not  set  foot  in  it,  and  delays  his  arrival  till  the  festal  ser- 
vice is  over  within  the  glorious  walls.  He  makes  an  offi- 
cial tour  in  Brittany  where.  Republican  or  Royalist,  every 
man  is  an  ardent  Catholic,  yet  though  spending  a  Sunday 
in  the  cathedral  town  of  Quimper  and  welcomed  at  the 
Prefecture  by  the  Bishop,  he  may  not  gratify  the  pious 
population  of  Cornouailles  by  attending  service  in  the 
shrine  of  St.  Corentin  for  fear  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
anti-clerical  press  in  Paris. 

President  Faure  did  on  one  occasion  make  an  official 
visit  to  a  church.  Wlien  the  Tsar  of  Russia  came  to 
Paris,  the  young  autocrat  profited  from  the  curious  defer- 
ence paid  him  by  the  French  nation  to  read  the  Republi- 
can Government  a  lesson  in  religious  decorum.  Though 
not  a  member  of  the  Roman  communion,  he  expressed  his 
desire  to  pay  his  re8i)ects  to  the  religion  professed  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  whose  guest  he  was,  and  thus  the 
President  of  the  Republic  went  officially  to  the  metro|K>li- 
tan  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  not  as  the  chosen  chief  of 
many  millions  of  C<itholios,  but  as  the  polite  attendant  of 

1  The  ftDti-clericahi  in  the  Chamber  hmring  blamed  M.  Faure*t  preemoe 
si  Noire  I)sme  st  the  obnefinien  of  victinui  of  the  Are  in  the  me  Jesn- 
Qoajon,  to  which  all  the  ]>owerH  of  Europe  aent  their  eoToya,  the  Min- 
iatry  declared  that  the  ceremony  was  not  oflkial.  Ch.  dea  Dfpat^: 
Stem  du,  S6  Join,  1S97. 
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a  foreign  potentate.  The  Tsar  plainly  intimated  to  the 
French  Government  tliat  only  as  a  Christian  prince  did 
he  accept  its  homage,  and  his  first  public  act  in  France 
was  to  proceed  with  pomp  to  a  solemn  service  in  the  Rus- 
sian Church;  though  he  had  not  found  that  ceremony 
necessary  when  visiting  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  One 
of  the  most  singular  results  of  the  Franco-Russian  alii-  ^ 
ance  was  that,  in  its  desire  to  please  its  august  ally,  the 
Republican  Government,  which  officially  ignored  religious 
solemnities  celebrated  by  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen, 
displayed  a  sudden  cult  for  tlie  offices  of  the  Orthodox 
rite.  On  every  birthday  or  other  festival  of  the  Imperial 
family  of  Romanoff,  the  high  officials  of  the  French  Re- 
public with  such  assiduity  trooped  to  prayers  to  the  Rus- 
sian Church  in  the  rue  Daru,  that  an  ingenuous  stranger 
might  have  thought  that  it  was  not  Christianity  which 
the  French  anti-clericals  disliked,  but  only  the  Jilioque 
clause  of  the  Western  creed. 

The  view  adopted  in  these  pages  of  this  peculiar  phase 
of  lil>erty  which  widely  prevails  under  the  Third  Republic 
is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  French  nation.  In  its  ex]>o- 
aition  no  effort  has  been  made  to  disguise  the  intolerant 
tendencies  of  the  clericals :  but  the  restraints  which  they 
would  lay  on  human  action  are  not  imposed  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  as  are  the  restrictions  enforced  by  the  zealots 
of  free-thought,  so  tliey  are  less  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
modem  dfnnKTalio  State.  Moreover,  if  tyranny  has  to 
be  endun*<I  hv  a  citizen  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  ccn- 
turv«  the  domination  of  the  Church  would  mH*m  a  less  evil 
titan  that  of  the  anti-clericals.  Ik)th  are  highly  undesir- 
able, but  if  the  choiee  of  ills  had  to  l)e  made,  it  might  be 
better  to  submit  to  those  who  profess  a  lofty  ideal  and  a 
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severe  moral  code,  than  to  undittciplined  masters  who 
have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But  the  municipal 
councillor  who  drives  the  sisters-of -mercy  from  the  hospi- 
tals and  deprives  the  village  of  the  processions  which 
used  to  delight  his  own  x^hildren  at  the  Fete  Dieu  or  the 
Assumption,  will  reply  with  magniloquent  gesture  tliat 
the  choice  lies  between  him,  the  son  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
successors  of  those  denounced  by  Voltaire  for  their  share 
in  the  torturing  and  slaying  of  Jean  Galas  and  of  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Barre  in  the  name  of  religion.^  Now  next 
to  a  well-beneficed  abbe  of  the  Old  Regime  it  is  liard  to 
conceive  a  type  less  pleasing  to  Voltaire,  authoritative 
and  f astidous,  fresh  from  the  court  of  Potsdam  or  holding 
his  own  levees  of  princes  at  Ferney,  than  a  Radical  poli- 
tician of  the  Third  Republic.  Yet,  even  if  the  hatred  of 
such  an  one  for  religion  should  justify  his  title  of  Voltair- 
ian, the  circumstances  are  not  quite  the  same  as  when  the 
civil  judges  and  officials  of  the  French  Monarchy  pro- 
nounced and  carried  out  iniquitous  sentences  on  i)ersons 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  tlie  Catholic  Church. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  theme  of  the  unchanging 
inclemency  of  the  yoke  of  Rome,  or  with  a  wider  version 
which  associates  the  whole  history  of  Christianity  with 
the  oppression  of  man  by  man.  We  may  recognise  that 
in  all  lands  theological  profession,  or  even  opinion,  has 
no  necessary  relation  with   moral  conduct,  and  that  in 

>  Jean  CiKis  wm  a  I^rotcsUnt  of  Toulouse,  broken  on  the  wheel  In 
17G3  on  tlie  falrte  charge  of  having  murdered  his  aon  for  becouiiu^  a 
CaUiolk,  the  youtli  liaving  in  rt-ality  committed  suicide.  Tlie  Chevalier 
de  la  Barre  was  a  boy  of  ninetocn,  executed  at  Abberllle  In  1706,  after 
having  his  tongue  cut  out,  on  the  rhanre  of  having  muUlati'd  a  wundvn 
cniss  on  the  highway.  Vo]tain**8  itaniphtetn  on  thfsr  judicial  criiues  are 
included  in  his  volume's  of  **  roiitiuue  et  L^i^lation.** 
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Franoe  the  section  of  society  most  conspicuous  in  the 
ranks  of  Catholic  laity  is  not  pre-eminent  in  the  nation 
for  its  ethical  qualities.  But  wlien  we  descend  from  \ 
general  proposition  to  particular  instance,  if  we  go  to  a  / 
French  provincial  centre  under  the  Third  Republic  we  | 
find  there  that  the  extreme  exponents  of  Christianity 
are  worthier  specimens  of  humanity  and  less  inimical  to 
liberty  than  are  the  extreme  representatives  .of  free« 
thought.  In  the  society  of  a  small  provincial  town,  at  ' 
one  end  is  the  Cure,  usually  a  peasant  by  origin,  with 
no  other  experience  of  the  world  than  that  gained  in 
the  limited  horizons  of  his  native  village,  of  the  diocesan 
seminary  and  of  his  parish.  But  though  his  intellectual 
development  be  imperfect,  he  has  compensating  qualities  : 
his  morals  are  pure ;  his  rectitude  is  as  notable  as  his 
homely  shrewdness  and  good  sense  ;  simple-minded,  un- 
ambitious,  and  self-denying,  he  often  shares  his  meagre 
pittance  with  his  {KHirer  neiglil>ours.  Some,  indeed,  there 
are  whose  defects  of  clianicter  far  outweigh  thi*ir  virtues, 
while  others  in  mibility  of  life  approach  the  level  of 
human  perfection  ;  but  the  average  parish  priest  gener- 
ally corresponds  to  the  foregoing  description.  At  the 
other  extremity  are  the  leaders  of  free-thought :  the 
doctor  who  dreams  that  the  town«council  may  perliaiie 
be  his  stepping-stone  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  the 
jourtialist  who  ho|>es  that  the  violence  of  his  i^en  may 
take  hini  to  the  provincial  capital,  or  t*ven  tti  Paris. 
Tlieir  virtues  are  theon*tical.  In  the  name  of  lilierty 
they  would  emancijiute  the  human  spirit  from  su|)ersti- 
tion.  The  local  appliration  of  the  principle  involves 
the  removal  of  the  crurifix  from  the  cemetery  or  the 
scliool-room,  and  the  prohibition  of  religious  processions 
in  the  streets. 
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I  The  cafe  is  the  meeting-place  of  these  guardimns  of 
liberty,  and  it  is  there  that  the  denunciation  is  c<moerted 
of  the  petty  official  who  has  been  seen  at  charch,  or  who 

.  has  let  his  children  take  part  in  a  service.  Formerly  the 
charge  of  church-going 'was  equivalent  to  one  of  hostility 
to  the  Republic,  though  even«when  clericalism  was  reaUy 
its  enemy  the  population  in  some  of  the  most  Republican 
provinces  of  France  was  most  assiduous  in  religious  ob- 
servance.^ But  since  the  Pope  enjoined  an  active  adhe- 
rence to  the  existing  regime  on  the  clergy,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  are  democratic  by  instinct  as  well  as  by  origin, 
the  insinuation  that  a  man  who  attends  public  worship  is 
disloyal  to  the  Government  has  to  be  more  subtly  sug- 
gested. The  Church  is  the  negation  of  the  Revolution ; 
the  Republic  is  the  only  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  therefore  adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion,  even 
in  most  perfunctory  form,  in  spite  of  nominal  loyalty  to 
the  Republic,  marks  an  unsound  citizen  who  ought  to 
receive  no  favour  from  the  Government. 

Sometimes  it  is  seriously  suggested  that  the  tyrannical 
ideas  which  are  thus  made  irregularly  to  reg^ate  the 
lives  of  many  French  people  shall  be  erected  into  laws. 
Such  was  the  plan  of  M.  Pochon,  deputy  for  the  Ain, 
who  proposed  that  no  Frenchman  should  be  eligible  for 
any  public  employment  unless  he  had  been  educated  in 
a  Government  school ; '  a  project  with  nothing  but  its 

I  At  tbe  elections  of  18S1,  wliich  to  a  p^*at  extent  were  fouj^t  oo 
OiitiiN'tta*s  fiarty  cry  of  **cleriraU8in  the  enemy/*  among  the  de|iaitmentii 
in  which  not  a  ainKle  vote  was  given  to  the  advemriet  of  the  Republic 
wan  i\\p  Haute  Savdie,  where  nearly  all  the  male  population  goai  to  nu^a. 

*  MiniHteniof  the  Republic  have  emayed  to  carry  out  thia  intolerant 
policy.  In  the  Chamber,  on  Noveinltcr  A,  1802«  the  question  was  niavd 
of  fmir  youths  in  the  department  of  the  l*ai«  de  CaUfts,  who  bad  been 
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t}'ranny  to  recommend  it,  even  in  the  interest  of  the 
party  of  irreligion,  as,  possibly  because  Frenchmen  look 
back  without  pleasure  to  their  school-days,  many  politi- 
cians hostile  to  the  Church  have  been  educated  by  the 
priests,  while  well-known  clericals  were  pupils  of  the 
Lycees.  Even  in  the  Senate,  where  respect  for  liberty 
more  generally  prevails,  a  former  Minister  of  Education,^ 
utilising  private  reports  procured  during  his  term  of 
office,  proposed  to  force  all  persons  in  Government  em- 
plo}'ment,  under  pain  of  dismissal,  to  send  their  children 
to  Government  schools.  In  many  of  the  large  towns  of 
France  the  best  secondary  education  is  imparted  in  the 
Lycees ;  in  certain  other  localities  the  schools  conducted 
by  religious  Orders  are  better;  but  in  either  case  it  is 
an  outrageous  theory  that  a  General  or  a  Judge,  by 
reason  of  his  services  to  the  State,  should  be  deprived 
of  his  domestic  liberties.  It  is  not  surprising,  when 
voices  of  authority  are  heard  enunciating  such  doctrine 
in  the  calm  air  of  the  Senate,  that  petty  local  tyrants 
should  venture  to  apply  their  version  of  it  to  the  cases 
of  the  minor  functionaries  under  their  influence. 

When  from  the  benches  of  the  Extreme  Left  in  the 
Legislature  coercive  measures,  such  as  these,  are  pro])osed, 
their  supporters  cite  the  similar  policy  of  the  Second 

dtoquallflad  from  an  open  eompetitloo  for  cWriublpt  la  tha  **l*onu  9t 
CbaoHiM**  on  the  irnmnd  tbal  Uiry  bad  beeo  eilocaled  by  iIm  Clirirtian 
BniCberi  in9t/emd  of  at  the  Conuiiunal  School.  Hie  MinlRtrr  of  l^lllli^ 
Works  (M.  ViKIr)  n-cn|;nUr<l  ihr  iniih  of  the  amrr,  bul  t^tkUi  Uiat  thr 
real  r»aaon  why  the  buy*  liad  not  bt<«n  allowrd  to  0(»iiipric  W4ii  bccauar 
their  fathen  ware  acU^-e  mooibrn  of  Ui«  clerical  party.  The  Trm^p§  the 
follovtaf  day.  In  the  natne  of  Ubrralbm,  took  the  MiniiCry  atverrly  to 
taak  lor  Ha  action  la  the  matter. 

>  M.  Combaa,  Senator  of  the  (^hanrote  inf^rienr  and  a  Ikicior  of  Medi- 
cine, Minialar  of  Fnhlic  ln»tniction  from  No%ember,  ISU5,  to  April,  ISilS. 

VOL.   I  M 
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Empire  to  justify  their  demands.  A  Radical  will  retort 
to  a  Moderate  Republican  who  advocates  perfect  liberty, 
^^  Do  you  think  the  Second  Empire  would  have  allowed 
its  officers  or  its  magistrates  to  send  xtheir  children  to 
schools  where  anti-Imperial  ideas  were  taught?"  The 
Second  Empire  would  probably  have  acted  as  the  Radi- 
cals would  wish  the  Third  Republic  to  act,  but  with  less 
inconsistency.  The  Imperial  autocracy  had  no  abstract 
dispositions  in  favour  of  clericalism  or  of  anti-clericalism. 
When  it  was  thought  expedient  to  conciliate  the  clergy, 
a  promising  young  professor  like  Taine  was  sacrificed  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  or  Renan  in  his  maturity  was 
treated  with  rigour;  but  when  the  pretensions  of  the 
Chusch  became  excessive  they  were  resisted  on  behalf 
of  the  Imperial  Government  by  Victor  Duruy,  the  most 
enlightened  Minister  of  Education  that  France  has  had 
in  the  last  half  of  the  century,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Jules  Simon.  The  tortuous  ecclesiastical  polic}* 
of  tlie  Second  Empire  is  not  a  model  to  be  followed ;  but 
whatever  its  faults,  it  was  not  in  the  name  of  Liberty 
that  it  ordained  oppression. 

Archbishop  Ireland  once,  after  hearing  some  of  the 
grievances  of  his  brethren  of  the  French  clergy,  told 
them  that  he  recognised  the  justice  of  their  complaints, 
but  tiiat  looking  at  past  history,  he  believed  that  if 
they  had  the  upper-hand  they  would  be  as  intolerant 
as  their  irreligious  oppressors.  That  prelate  of  the  New 
World  whose  Christian  charity  is  so  strong  that  high 
ecclesiastical  rank  has  failed  to  impair  his  love  of  liberty, 
knew  France  well,  having  been  educated  at  the  Seminaxy 
of  Holley.  He  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  French,  irre- 
6})ective  of  party  or  creed,  were  generally  incapable  of 
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understanding  liberty  and  toleration  in  the  Iiighest  sense ; 
but  that  opinion  needs  some  qualification.  France  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  citizens  who  are  patterns  of 
philosophic  tolerance  such  as  no  other  land  produces;  but 
they  are  now  too  few  even  to  form  a  group  in  the  legis- 
lative assemblies.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  survive  on  the 
benches  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  classes  of  the  Institute 
they  are  relatively  numerous.  They  retain  the  liveliest 
illusions  on  the  perfection  of  tiie  British  Constitution, 
and  since  the  State  has  bought  the  portrait  by  Ingres 
of  Uertin,  the  creator  of  the  Journal  de$  DibaUy  the 
Louvre  ought  to  be  their  place  of  pious  pilgrimage, 
for  that  masterpiece  is  the  type  in  portraiture  of  the 
Liberal  bourgeoisie  which  might  have  governed  France 
for  a  century  instead  of  for  one  short  intermediate  .epoch, 
if  1789  had  not  been  followed  by  1793,  and  the  Empire 
had  not  come  forth  from  the  Terror.  This  select  band 
is  far  from  containing  all  the  tolerance  and  love  of 
liberty  to  Ije  found  in  France ;  but  the  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  toleration  'of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  is  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
decline  to  interfere  actively  in  any  matters  not  of  per- 
sonal edBoem. 

In  these  pages  we  shall  see  how  important  a  factor  in 
die  life  of  the  nation  is  the  [lolitical  indifference  which 
prevails.  The  electors  who  refrain  from  recording  their 
votes  at  the  polls  are  numeroUH^  but  they  do  not  include 
all  the  indifferent.  If  the  industrious  mass  of  the  )K>pu- 
lation  seems  supine  in  matters  of  public  interest,  whetlier 
national  or  local,  except  when  they  ap]ieal  to  the  indi- 
vidual, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  ezjierience  of 
a  centur}'  is  of  a  nature  to  make  tlie  [leaceable  citixens 
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of  France  scex^tical  as  to  the  utility  of  interference  in 
politics.  Moreover,  the  excessive  ;:estriction8  laid  on 
liberty  in  France,  whether  enforced  by  Government  or 
by  irresponsible  hands,  do  not  lessen  the  happiness  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hard-working 
tradesman  or  peasant,  either  in  his  laborious  days  or  in 
his  occasional  hours  of  diversion,  is,  save  in  rare  caaea, 
not  often  harassed  either  by  the  rigours  of  the  admin- 
istration or  by  the  tyranny  of  politicians  who  exercise 
undue  influence  under  the  Parliamentary  System. 

Thus  as  the  old  Liberal  party  is  unhappily  ineffective, 
and  the  toiling  tranquil  population  is  indifferent,  two 
intolerant  factions  are  exclusively  conspicuoos  to  the 
[superficial  view.  There  is  the  party  of  reaction,  of 
which  the  most  durable  and  the  best  organised  element 
/  is  the  clerical  section :  and '  there  is  the  Jacobin  party. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  former,  if  ever  it  became 
predominant,  would,  as  the  discerning  American  prelate 
said,  lay  grievous  restraints  on  liberty :  but  as  its  efforta 
in  that  direction  since  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  had  no 
signal  success  when  powerful  lay  influence  was  exerted 
on  its  behalf,  either  under  the  Second  Empire  or  daring 
the  Presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  there  is  no  fear 
of  it  constituting  a  danger  to  a  people  long  habitoated 
to  freedom  from  priestly  domination.  Indeed  the  Church 
and  the  centralised  administration,  both  of  which  operate 
in  France  by  means  of  the  machinery  devised  by  Napo- 
leon, tend  much  less  to  interfere  with  ])ersonal  liberty 
than  does  the  action  of  that  section  of  the  population, 
whiclu  hostile  to  those  organisiitions,  would  in  the  name 
of  Lil>erty  subject  the  entire  nation  to  its  narrow  doc* 
trine.     The  Church  with  its  mystical  and  moral  author- 
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itj,  and  the  administrative  system  with  its  ramified  and 
deep-rooted  stability,  are  two  of  the  chief  defences  of  a 
sober  and  industrious  people  against  anarchy,  which  is 
incompatible  with  all  liberty. 

The  extreme  politicians  who  tyrannise  in  the  provinces 
are  generally  associated  with  the  party  of  disorder  in 
Paris  and  in  the  populous  centres,  which  has  excessive 
weight  with  ministries  and  urges  them  to  intolerant 
policy.  Anti-clericalism  is  indeed  often  professed  by 
authoritative  opponents  of  anarcby.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  usual  tendency  of  the  sectaries,  who  terrorise 
public  servants  of  every  degree,  from  the  humble  func- 
tionary, deprived  by  them  of  his  liberty  to  regulate  the 
most  sacred  details  of  his  domestic  life,  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  for  fear  of  them  must  not  be 
seen  in  a  church.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Jacobins  who  diverted  the  course  of  the  Revolution  to 
their  own  puriK>ses.  Though  their  aims  and  doctrines 
differ  in  some  particulars,  they  have  one  i>oint  of  re- 
semblance :  they  are  only  a  handful  of  the  i>opulation. 
M.  Taine  has  elaborately  proved  that  tlie  Jacobin  con- 
quest of  France,  after  1789,  was  accompIishe<l  by  a  party 
which  did  not  include  in  its  ranks  one-twentieth  of  the 
male  adults  left  in  France.^  So  a  century  later,  after 
a  generation  of  tranquillity,  just  as  in  the  period  suc- 
ceeding the  great  upheaval,  the  majority  of  the  French 
|KNiple  have  the  same  dread  of  anarrhy  which  then  dmve 
tlirni  into  surrendering  some  t»f  the  liliertirs  recently  won 
in  onler  to  escape  the  worst  form  of  oj»jn\*ssion.  Hence 
it  is  not   imiKissible  that  the  curious  conception  which 

I  HHoiutian,  vol.  U.  liv.  L  c.  U. 
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the  revolutionary  minority  has  of  liberty,  coupled  with 
the  inability  of  parliamentary  government  to  check  its 
pretensions,  might  become  a  contributing  force  to  impel 
the  French  nation  to  try  a  new  experiment  in  govern- 
ment to  inaugurate  the  new  century. 


CHAPTER  m 


EQUALITY 


There  are  without  doubt  many  French  people  who 
would  willingly  see  the  principle  of  Liberty  more  liberally 
applied ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  aaid  of  the  second  great 
theory  of  the  Revolution.  It  is«  however,  no  reproach  to 
the  French  that  Equality  is  neither  found  nor  cultivated 
among  them,  for  the  contrary  could  only  be  the  case  if 
they  ceaseil  to  belong  to  the  human  family.  What  is 
oi)en  to  criticism  is  their  official  pretension  that  their 
nation  is  endowed  with  a  quality  which  has  never  existed  in 
any  community  of  mankind ;  so,  as  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  they  repeat  the  legend  adopted  at  the  Rev- 
olution,  the  student  is  bound  in  courtesy  to  inquire  into 
ita  signification,  and  to  see  if  its  perpetuation  has  a  good 
or  an  evil  effect  in  the  land. 

The  first  stage  of  the  Revolution  did  appear  to  produce 
relative  equality  in  the  French  nation.  The  alMilition  of 
privilege  and  the  equalisation  of  all  classes  before  the  tax* 
^therer  and  the  tribunals  was  such  a  change  from  the 
oppression  which  had  provoked  the  upheaval,  tlmt  men 
excusably  UOieved  that  an  era  of  equality  had  arrived. 
But  soon  human  {Mission  asserted  itself,  and  the  accredited 

le? 
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leaders  of  the  movement,  members  of  the  long  suppressed 
middle-class,  revealed  that  their  idea  of  Equality  was 
equality  with  people  who  pretended  to  be  of  superior 
rank  to  them.  As  was  said  sixty  years  later  by  Tocque- 
ville,  than  whom  none  knew  better  the  true  results  of  the 
Revolution,  the  word  Equality  in  the  lips  of  a  French 
politician  signifies,  ^*  No  one  shall  be  in  t^  better  position 
than  mine.''  ^  This  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Jacobins  of 
the  Terror.  Camille  Pesmoulins,  the  same  summer  that 
he,  a  briefless  barrister  deeply  in  debt,  had  become  a 
popular  hero  by  his  inflammatory  harangues  in  the  Palais 
Royal  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  wrote  pri- 
vately of  his  improved  position :  ^^  An  additional  jdeasure 
i)3  to  put  myself  in  my  proper  place,  to  display  my  power 
to  those  who  despised  me,  to  bring  down  to  my  level 
those  whom  fortune  had  set  above  me.  My  motto  is  that 
of  all  honest  folks,  *no  superior.*"*  For  four  ^-ears  he 
pursued  his  upward  career,  displaying  his  power  by  de- 
manding the  heads  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Convention, 
till  at  last  the  chief  accuser  of  tiie  Girondins  found  that 
he  had  to  recognise  a  superior  in  Robespierre,  who  sent 
him  vociferating  to  the  scaffold,  a  few  months  before  the 
autocrat  of  the  Revolution  himself  became  a  victim  to  the 
de\'ice  of  the  Republic,  as  it  was  sometimes  written  in 
1794:  "Liberty,  Equality,  or  Death." 

The  season  in  which  the  guillotine  did  its  levelling 
work  is  looked  back  ui>on  with  satisfaction  by  only  a 
select  few  of  the  sons  of  the  Revolution.      Tlie  revolu- 

^  Ahjcii  de  TocqueriUe  et  la  democratic  lih^raie:  £itid€  mtiHt  dt 
fragmtnU  de§  entretiem  dt  Tocqueviiie  avee  N.  If^  Stnior  (lSIS-68), 
par  E.  d*£ichtluU. 

*  September  SO,  17S9. 
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tionary  period  which  has  been  extolled  by  Frenchmen  of 
every  party,  excepting  extreme  Legitimists,  is  that  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Yet  before  it  was  a  year  old  its 
acts  took  so  little  account  of  human  nature  that  they 
were  condemned  from  their  inception.  When  at  the 
famous  night  sitting  of  August  4,  1789,  the  deputies  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  nobility  abandoned  all  their  privi- 
leges^  fiscal,  feudal,  and  judicial,  the  only  criticism  which 
can  be  made  of  that  great  rectification  of  inequality  is 
that  it  was  too  sudden.  The  baneful  institutions  were 
abolished  without  anything  being  ready  to  take  tlieir 
place,  so  anarchy  and  chaos  were  the  result.  But  the 
reform  was  both  well-conceived  and  essential,  —  qualities 
which  were  soon  lacking  in  the  acts  of  the  Assembly. 
Just  a  year  after  it  had,  in  the  Tennis  Court  at  Ver- 
sailles,' solemnly  sworn  not  to  separate  before  giving  a 
constitution  to  France,  it  [mused  on  the  way  to  suppress  all 
nobiliary  titles  and  honorific  distinctions,  declaring  that 
henceforth,  under  [min  of  fine  and  deprivation  of  civic 
rights,  no  Frenchman  should  take  or  keep  the  title  of 
duke,  prince,  marquis,  count,  baron,  or  similar  style,  or 
use  under  any  circumstances  any  appellation  but  Uiat  of 
his  family  name. 

A  hundred  years  later,  a  generation  grown  up  under 
a  Republic,  in  which  nubility  has  no  place  and  which 
claims  to  have  inherited  the  complete  d(xrtrine  of  ITHli 
and  1790,  reads  in  the  newsiuipers  any  morning  a  list  of 
names  of  the  frequenters  of  a  Parisian  place  of  amuse- 
roent,  including  more  French  subjects  styled  count  or 
marquis  than  are  to  lie  f4iund  in  a  volume  of  St.  Simon  : 

I  '*  Srnneiit  da  Jni  d<»  I'aatiM'/*  June  90,  17IM.  ••  Soppwrioa  de  toisi 
lr«  Utm  ri  disUaciiont  bonoriS<|UM,**  Jum  Ifi,  ITSOi 
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while  the  Republic  itself  allows  the  members  of  its  legis- 
lature, and  even  its  salaried  functionaries,  to  deck  them- 
selves with  whatever  title  seems  good  to  them.  Moreover, 
though  the  First  Empire  and  the  Restoration  lavishly  dis- 
regarded the  prohibition  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  III.  conferred  only  a  limited 
number  of  hereditary  titles.  So,  nearly  seventy  years 
after  their  creation  practically  ceased,  the  result  of  the 
law  of  1790,  under  a  Republican  regime  which  professes 
to  respect  its  principle,  is  that  nobiliary  titles  have  multi- 
plied in  France  to  an  extent  which  would  have  scanda- 
lised a  king  of  the  Ancient  Monarchy  who  was  the  sole 
fountain  of  honour. 

No  doubt  the  abolition  of  titles  was  the  logical  corollary 
of  the  abolition  of  privilege,  and  to  the  theorists  of  1790 
it  seemed  unreasonable  that  men  should  be  distinguished 
among  their  fellows  by  meaningless  rank  which  only  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  discarded  abuses ;  but  their  conclu- 
sion proved  their  ignorance  of  human  nature.  The 
enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  revolutionaries  was  as  single- 
minded  as  it  was  chimerical ;  but  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  Camille  Desmoulins  inspired  much  of  the  action  of 
that  period,  and  had  he  kept  his  head  on  his  shoulders 
anotlier  four  months,'  till  Robespierre*s  had  fallen,  he 
might  have  attained  the  exalted  rank  enjoyed  by  guillo- 
tining levellers  as  ferocious  as  himself,  —  like  Foucbe, 
whose  dukedom  of  the  Empire  was  confirmed  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  the  brother  of  his  most  illustrious  victim.  The 
impotence  of  the  revolutionaries,  after  redressing  grievous 
abuses,  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  equality  of  mankind 
is  revealed  on  every  page  of  French  history  for  a  century. 
Here  we  may  observe  some  of  its  contemporary'  mani- 
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fesUtions,  and  they  will  incidentally  allow  U8*to  glance 
at  a  section  of  the  population  which  otherwise  might  be 
neglected  in  a  work  primarily  concerned  with  the  politi* 
cal  forces  of  France. 

The  most  superficial  traveller  may  remark  the  curious 
fact  that  in  England,  which  is  an  unmilitary  monarchy, 
the  importunates  who  infest  the  exits  of  London  theatres 
deem  that  the  surest  way  of  winning  custom  is  by  ad- 
dressing a  person  whose  carriage  they  offer  to  call  as 
^*  Captain  ** ;  whereas  under  the  Republic»  in  warlike 
but  egalitarian  France,  a  member  of  that  disinherited 
class  addresses  his  possible  client  as  ^  Monsieur  le  Comte,** 
or,  if  unduly  avaricious,  as  ^^  Mon  Prince/*  And  just  as 
the  peaceful  attorney  rolls  home  to  Bayswater  in  a  ban- 
som  not  dissatisfied  with  the  recognition  of  his  martial 
air,  so  does  the  Republican  deputy  descend  the  Boulevard 
satisfied  that  his  features  bear  a  stamp  of  noble  distinc- 
tion superior  to  that  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber. 
The  conclusion  is  that  an  Knglishman,  though  he  depre- 
cates conscription,  and  though  his  country  has  only  once 
in  living  memory  l)een  at  war  with  a  civilised  power,  has 
a  human  weakness  for  fighting;  and  that  a  Frenchman, 
however  sincere  his  official  creed  that  titular  honours 
have  no  place  in  the  democratic  State,  has  an  equally 
human  dislielief  in  the  equality  of  rank. 

Before  glancing  at  the  nobiliary  titles  used  by  an  ever- 
increasing  ntinilier  of  Frrnrh  citizens  under  the  He]niblic« 
we  ought  to  notice  the  legalised  mode  whereby  the  (lov- 
ernment  counteracts  the  principle  of  Equality  advertised 
in  its  revolutionary  device.  The  legion  of  Honour 
founded  by  Naixileon  during  the  Consulate,  an«l  reorgan- 
ised at  various  eiMK'liM,  is  the  object  of  much  criticism  in 
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France  ;  ISut  it  is  an  excellent  institution  of  its  kind.  As 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  excepting  Switserland,  have 
found  that  government  is  facilitated  bj  the  faculty  of  dis- 
tributing among  their  subjects  honorary  distinetionsi 
titular  or  decorative,  the  French  system  of  one  great 
national  Order  seems  to  offer  all  the  advantages  of 
s}inmetry,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  creations  of  the 
Napoleonic  settlement.  It  is  composed  of  five  Haminfl, 
and  it  cannot  be  compared  with  any  method  existing 
in  our  country  for  rewarding  merit.  The  divisioiis  of 
Grand  Crosses  and  of  Grand  Officers  are  so  essentimlly 
military  in  composition  that  for  French  civilians  they 
are  more  exclusive  in  point  of  number  than  any  este- 
gory  of  honours  at  the  disposal  of  an  English  minister.^ 
The  intermediate  Legionaries  styled  Commanders  and 
Officers  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  British  subjects 
who  in  expanding  crowds  receive  baronetcies,  knight- 
hoods, or  companionships.  They  include  diplomatists, 
functionaries,  men  of  letters  and  of  science,  judges,  pro- 
vincial mayors,  railway  officials,  journalists,  politicians, 
and  tradesmen,  in  addition  to  the  multitude  of  soldiers 


>  In  a  recent  roU  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  ont  of  4S  Grand 
held  by  French  tubjecU,  7  only  wfre  held  by  civiliana  Of  SS7  Gnnd 
Officera  49  were  civilUni ;  thus  making  a  total  of  60  dTiUsns  tovested 
with  the  two  highest  distinctions  at  the  disiKMal  of  the  Frm^  Goirsm- 
nu'iit.  There  are  63  ribbons  of  the  Garter,  the  Thistle  and  St  PMridc 
available  for  British  subjects  (though  they  are  not  bcsiowid  on  the 
ground  of  merit),  to  say  nothing  of  the  much  more  nuroeroot  Grand 
Cr<«sf'H  of  our  other  five  orders,  which  have  more  resemblaiiee  to  tbe 
high  ranks  of  the  I^egion  of  Honour.  Moreover,  nowadays  Ihsre  are 
always  at  least  sixty  peeis  of  the  first  creation  sunriring  In  our  eonntry. 
But  although  the  high  iiromotions  in  the  I>ogion  of  Honovr  an  often 
conferred  on  men  whose  position  would  in  England  givs  then  s  dtim  lo 
IH'orageA,  such  as  ambassadors,  colonial  governors,  and  men  tmhunt  in 
science,  art,  and  letters,  there  Is  no  sort  of  analogy  between  tht  < 
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and  sailors  whose  predominance  in  all  ranks  of  the  Order 
preserves  its  originally  military  character.  All,  however, 
must  have  passed  a  period  of  probation  in  tlie  fifth  class 
of  Knights  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  is  unlimited 
in  numbers,  and  never  has  fewer  than  several  tliousand 
members,  so  it  does  not  resemble  any  institution  in  our 
country. 

If  it  be  for  the  public  good  that  a  portion  of  a  human 
community  should  be  singled  out  for  distinction  by  the 
Go\nernment  under  which  it  exists,  the  broad  basis  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  seems  to  present  certain  advan- 
tages. It  puts  a  wide-spread  premium  on  good  behaviour. 
Every  citizen  of  France,  in  town  and  country,  without 
overweening  ambition^  which  often  ruins  the  happiness 
of  well-meaning  persons,  may  regard  the  coveted  red- 
ribbon  as  a  distinction  not  beyond  his  reach.  Honours 
of  all  categories  are  in  all  countries  often  conferred  on 
the  undeserving  and  the  impudent ;  and  a  grave  objec- 
tion made  by  French  critics  to  the  miscellaneous  be- 
stowal of  the  Order  is  that  it  is  a  military  decoration, 
giving  all  its  wearers  the  right  to  be  saluted  by  soldiers, 
and  to  be  buried  witli  martiiU  escorts,  so  that  its  occa- 
sional [Kissession  by  blackmailing  journalists  and  other 
miscreants  brings  indirect  stigma  on  the  gallant  army 
of  Fnuice.  That  is  a  domestic  question  which  does  not 
concern  this  inquiry.  From  the  egalitarian  fioint  of 
vifw  the  disadvantage  of  the  syMtem  is  tliat  it  tends 
to  make  the  French  a  nation  of  supplicants,  each  man 
soliciting  to  have  confirmed  bis  su])eriority  over  his 
neiglilK)ur.  Twice  annually,  at  the  New  Year,  and  on 
the  day  (rf  the  fall  of  the  liastille,  supreme  festival  of 
K(|uaJity,  the  new  noroinatioiui  and  promotions  are*  pub- 
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lished,  being  the  result  of  many  months*  unportuning  of 
ministers.  So  vast  is  the  host  of  applicants  that'  two 
other  species  of  decorations  have  had  to  be  developed 
or  invented  outside  the  national  Order ;  —  the  Acmdemic 
Palms,  a  distinction  divided  into  two  classes,  and  dis- 
pensed by  the  departments  of  Education,  Fine  Arts,  and 
Public  Worship,  and  the  ribbon  of  "Merite  Agricole** 
conferred  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Thus,  when- 
ever the  President  of  the  Republic  visits  officially  a 
provincial  town,  he  goes  with  the  definite  mission  of  dis- 
playing that  equality  is  discountenanced  by  the  State ; 
for  it  is  his  practice  to  seize  the  occasion  to  distinguish 
local  notables  with  invidious  disparity.  The  worthiest  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Government  he  invests  with  the-  L^ion 
of  Honour;  while  other  inhabitants  of  mark  he  practi- 
cally tells  that  they  are  of  inferior  condition,  not  good 
enough  for  the  red-ribbon,  and  only  entitled  to  the 
modest  violet  of  the  Academy,  or  the  rustic  green  of 
Agriculture. 

But  though  the  conferring  of  the  national  Order  and 
of  the  departmental  decorations  is  an  official  contradiction 
of  the  principle  of  equality,  yet  in  one  outward  aspect 
the  recipients  of  these  distinctions  remain  on  s  level. 
From  M.  Pasteur,  who  wore  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  to  the  humble  farmer  who,  for  skil- 
fully using  his  discoveries,  has  won  the  Merite  Agricole, 
none  of  the  de(!orated  have  any  style  or  title  affixed  to 
their  Dames.  Moreover  the  consorts  of  citizens  $&  hon- 
oured are  of  rank  as  naked  as  the  wife  of  an  Englisli 
archbishop.  In  our  country  it  is  said  that  if  the  corrs- 
Bi>ondence  of  party  whi[)S  and  of  miniHters*  secrettffes 
were  made  public,  it  would  reveal  that  the  most  ardent 
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solicitations  of  titles  are  attributed  to  feminine  ambition. 
An  unpretending  manufacturer  will  write  that  since  a 
rival  tradesman  was  knighted  by  the  preceding  ministry, 
his  wife  has  vowed  that  a  bsnmetcy  conferred  on  her 
husband  will  alone  give  her  the  precedence  proper  to  her 
merits ;  or  a  reluctant  millionaire  will  demand  a  peerage 
on  similar  grounds,  while  declaring  that  personally  he  has 
a  clinging  love  for  the  lowly  rank  in  which  he  was  bom  ; 
and  the  adviser  of  the  Crown,  though  aware  of  the  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  the  i>etition,  will  sometimes,  in  defiance 
of  the  most  venerable  tradition  of  antiquity,  reward  his 
unblushing  supjiorter  who  pleads  that  he  has  hearkened 
unto  the  voice  of  his  wife.  That,  generally  speaking,  the 
vanity  of  the  male  is  more  aggressive  in  these  matters,  is 
perhaps  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  official  France  women 
are  content  with  the  spectacular  joy  of  their  masters*  be* 
ribbonc<l  button-holes.  Nevertheless,  the  pleasure  derived 
by  botli  sexes  from  being  addressed  by  their  fellow-creat- 
ures with  titles  implying  superiority,  accounts  for  the 
curioub  phenomenon  we  are  about  to  notice. 

n 

Wliile  the  Legion  of  Honour,  though  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  equality,  is  bestowed  on  the  ground  of  desert, 
achievements  or  ser\*ice,  nobiliary  titles  are  every  year 
assumed  wlitilesale  bv  French  subjects  without  pretence 
of  meritori<»us  or  ust*ful  actions,  and  are  in  most  cases 
conferrtMi  by  their  wearers.  Ajiart  from  the  theory  thmU 
none  beinj;  recognised  by  the  Republic,  all  titles  of  nobil- 
ity Imrne  by  French  citizens  are  irregular,  there  are  a 
certain  number  in  use  in  France  as  authentic,  as  regu* 
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larly  inherited  and  as  interesting  in  origin  as  any  in 
Europe.  But  so  multitudinous  are  the  persons  who 
assume  noble  affixes  according  to  their  fancy,  that  out- 
side those  of  the  chiefs  of  ducal  houses,  no  Frenchman 
but  a  learned  expert  can  judge  whether  a  title  held  by 
one  of  his  countrymen,  whatever  his  social  position,  be 
his  due  heritage  or  an  unwarranted  assumption. 

The  confusion  would  be  less  if  it  were  not  that  thou- 
sands of  the  transgressors  are  connected  with  noble 
families.  The  French  nobility  before  the  Revolution 
was  based  on  an  entirely  different  principle  from  ours. 
Nobility  in  England  was  a  political  institution  composed 
of  a  limited  nmnber  of  persons,  each  of  whom  on  his 
death  handed  on  to  his  heir  in  line  of  primogeniture  the 
legislative  and  other  powers  he  had  exercised,  together 
with  his  titles.  In  France  it  was  a  numerous  privileged 
caste  enjoying  no  political  power,  but  transmitting  its 
fiscal  .and  oilier  privileges  to  all  its  male  progeny,  though 
its  titles  were  usually  settled  to  descend  from  eldest  son 
to  eldest  son. 

A  striking  difference  between  the  nobility  in  the  two 
countries  was,  tliat  in  England  its  progeny  in  the  junior 
branches,  to  adopt  a  French  expression,  redescended  into 
the  bourgeoisie.  In  the  most  exclusive  days  of  the  British 
peerage,  before  Mr.  Pitt  began  the  democratising  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  which  our  generation  has  seen  some 
startling  developments,  a  great  nobleman's  grandsons, 
who  in  the  eves  of  the  heralds  of  the  Continental  courts 
were  by  their  quarterings  of  unim])eucliably  gentle  quality, 
were  in  their  own  country  simple  members  of  the  Third 
Estate  without  rank  ;  while  a  successful  lawver  of  lowliest 
parentage  would,  if  elevated  to  the  peerage,  be  tlie  social 
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superior  of  such  scions  of  illustrious  stock.  Thus  in 
England  the  expression  ** noble  birth"'  has  always  been 
inaccurate,  as  no  one  could  be  nobly  bom  in  our  country 
excepting  the  sole  posthumous  son  of  a  peer  ;  in  other 
cases  of  succession  the  ennobling  of  the  blood  taking 
place  only  on  the  cessation  of  the  breath  of  the  previous 
holder  of  the  peerage.  At  the  present  day  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  interest  to  anybody  that  all  the  sons  of  a  duke,  in- 
cluding even  the  eldest  in  his  father*s  lifetime,  should  in 
legal  and  oilicial  documents  be  described  as  untitled  com- 
moners ;  but  in  the  past  that  tradition  lias  liad  a  most 
important  bearing  on  our  national  historj*.  Without  it 
an  aristocratic  caste  would  have  been  formed,  causing  the 
division  of  English  society  into  horizontal  layers,  and 
preventing  the  development  of  the  party  system,  which 
has  been  in  the  past  the  bulwark  of  our  nation  against  the 
abuses  of  privilege,  and  a  safeguard  against  revolutions 
resembling  that  of  1789. 

In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  all  titled  persons 
were  ncible,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  nobility  were  titled. 
In  some  provinces  few  of  the  privileged  nobles  had  titles ; 
and  all  over  the  land  the  marquisates,  baronies,  and  other 
similar  distinctions  were  usually  settled  strictly  according 
to  primogeniture,  the  younger  tons  transmitting  the  noUe 
name  and  tlie  fiscal  privileges  to  their  progeny,  but  usually 
without  any  nobiliary  affix,  excepting  the  pre|Misition  de 
known  as  the  particule.  Tliere  wert*  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  there  were  even  then  instancen  (»f  |ienions  who 
unduly  assumed  titles,  amid  the  crt>wd  of  noble  families 
ever  increasetl  by  nomination  to  various  offic*es  in  the 
realm,  and  also  by  purcluise.  This  is,  of  coume,  only  a 
very  general  view  of  a  complicated  subject  which  aboutids 
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in  countless  details  and  exceptions  ;  it  is  a  superficial 
sketch  which  may  help  to  explain  certain  social  phenom- 
ena conspicuous  in  France  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Revolution  abolished  not  only  privilege  but  also  titles. 

Napoleon,  while  he  maintained  the  first  principle  of  the 
Revolution  hostile  to  privilege,  understanding  human 
nature  and  j-ecognising  that  men  liked  to  be  called  by 
names  which  put  them  on  a  higher  level  than  their  fellow- 
creatures,  even  though  they  did  not  invest  them  with 
privileges,  scattered  titles  broadcast,  making  his  Marshals 
and  Ministers,  Princes  and  Dukes,  and  including  in  the 
distribution  of  minor  honours  numerous  members  of  the 
old  nobility  who  rallied  to  the  Empire.  He  had  not  time 
to  see  the  hereditary  effect  of  his  creations,  but  when  the 
legitimate  kings  of  France  returned,  they  recognised 
many  of  the  Imperial  dignities  and  conferred  others ; 
some  of  them  being  attached  to  membership  of  the  new 
Chamber  of  Peers,  otliers  being  purely  decorative,  like  our 
baronetcies,  but  all  Ijeing  unconnected  with  privilege, 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  nobility  of  th6  Old  Regime. 

The  patents  conferring  titles  under  the  Restoration 
limit  them  in  line  of  primogeniture,  but  the  old  dynasty 
did  not  remain  long  enough  on  its  recovered  throne  to 
enforce  regularity  or  to  see  its  ordinances  carried  out; 
and  since  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  in  1830  there  has 
not  been  a  ruler  in  France  to  whom  French  subjects  of 
aristocratic  pretensions  have  paid  regard.  The  Faubourg 
St.  (lermaiu  had  equal  scorn  for  Louis  Philippe  and  fur 
NafKileon  III.,  and  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  introduce 
regularity  in  the  l)earing  of   titles  had  no  effect.^    The 


>  The  **  I/oi  contn*  Tusurpalion  dos  titrwi"  paiiaed  in  1S5S  was  not 
honest  attempt  to  scltU'  thU  i^ui'stion,  bat  raUier  an  effort  of  the  Imperial 
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Governinent  of  the  Republic  having  acted  on  the  fiction 
that  under  a  regime  of  which  Equality  is  the  official  prin- 
ciple no  titles  can  exist,  the  widest  scope  has  been  given 
to  private  enterprise. 

The  system  which  the  more  plausible  of  the  assumers 
of  titles  have  followed  is  as  follows.  A  descendant  in  the 
male  line  of  a  family  noble  before  the  Revolution  is  quite 
aware  that,  being  the  younger  son  of  younger  sons,  under 
the  Old  Regime  he  would  have  borne  no  title  without  a 
new  creation.  But,  if  he  be  overscrupulous,  he  reasons, 
**  Under  the  Ancient  Monarchy  I  should  have  been  noble ; 
I  should  have  enjoyed  certain  privileges;  and  the  only 
modem  compensation  for  their  disappearance  being  a  title 
I  have  the  right  to  use  one.**  Not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
persons  so  situated  takes  the  trouble  to  argue  thus.  A 
man  adopts  a  title,  which  perhaps  his  father  used  irregu- 
larly before  him,  because  his  friends  do  likewise.  The 
ofTshoots  of  ducal  houses  set  an  example  in  the  democratic 
use  of  these  adornments^  and  in  some  of  them  there  are 
dozens  of  multiplying  younger  branches,  each  member  of 
which  styles  himself  ^'Comte,**  and  transmits  the  same 
designation  to  all  his  male  [losterity  in  perpetuity.  The 
head  of  one  of  these  familie8,^whoee  dukedom  dated  from 
the  early  days  of  Louis  XIV.,*told  roe  that  his  own  kins- 
men, in  thus  styling  themselves,  defied  tradition  and 
profited  from  the  disorder  caused  by  the  Revolution.     In 

c;oTvrnment  tn  obuin  the  fa  roar  of  iu  LffritimUt  o|vponenu  who  bore 
UUet  bj  K^^in;;  tbeni  ofhcUl  cooMcntton  ;  but  the  Uw  remained  a  dead 
Wucr,  aa  tbt*  KuyaltaU  drHrlinad  to  rr^ier  tbeir  titk«  while  ooniinuinit 
to  OM  them  at  their  own  dwcretion.  The  chief  o|>p>uent  of  the  meaaura 
In  the  Corp»  I>i;i<Uatif  wa«  M.  femile  Ollirier.  who  afterwards  rallied  to 
the  Empire,  and  he  arpied  that  tlie  rreofcnition  of  an  herediury  ni»bilit7 
ii  ooatrary  to  the  pHoci|>le«  uf  the  KeTolutioo  (Mtaoe  du  7  Mai,  ISM). 
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liis  province,  moreover,  where  few  of  the  local  noblesse 
under  the  old  Monarchy  bore  titles,  its  authentic  repre- 
sentatives, perceiving  that  others  with  less  claim  than  thej 
to  nobiliary  attributes  assumed  them,  called  themselves 
under  the  Third  Republic  counts  or  barons  for  the  first 
time  in  their  immemorial  annals.  If  the  ancient  gentry 
and  the  cadets  of  once  great  houses  are  willing  to  take 
such  liberties  with  the  usages  of  their  order,  the  scions 
of  the  Revolutionary  nobility  of  the  Empire  naturally  do 
likewise ;  while  multitudes  of  others  follow  suit  who  can 
trace  no  connection  either  with  the  courtiers  of  Versailles 
or  the  magistrates  of  the  Ancient  Regime,  with  Napoleon^s 
soldiers  of  fortune  and  functionaries,  or  with  any  one  who 
has  ever  been  granted  a  title  by  a  ruler  of  France.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  man  who  has  some  renown  in  literature  or 
art,  or  even  in  industry,  could  not  suddenly  announce  to 
the  world  that  he  had  made  himself  a  marquis  or  a  baron  ; 
but,  considering  that  any  French  citizen  may  assume  a 
title  with  perfect  impunity,  and  that  its  assumption  in 
time  may  increase  his  own  consideration,  as  well  as  aug- 
ment the  dowries  he  may  demand  for  his  sons  when  he 
arranges  their  marriages,  it  is  surprising  that  any  obecxire 
I>eople  of  independent  means  remain  in  France  who  have 
the  self-restraint  not  to  endow  themselTes  with  these 
ornamental  advantages. 

It  is  more  surprising  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  has  taken  no  step  to  curb  the  irregularity 
which  it  connives  at  by  a  paradoxical  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Equality.  The  fiction  is  that  titles  borne  by 
French  subjects  have  no  existence,  so  to  recognise  them 
even  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  their  use  would  bring 
them  into  being  and  infringe  the  principle  of  equality. 
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The  Grovemment  of  the  Republic  does,  however,  recog- 
nise titles.  In  the  official  lists  of  the  Legislative  Cham- 
bers a  member  is  invested  with  any  nobiliary  rank  he 
likes  to  give  himself.  There  are  also  many  of  the  diplo- 
matic servants  of  the  Republic  who  bear  titles  which 
are  formally  confirmed  by  their  Government  in  the 
documents  accrediting  them  to  foreign  courts.  More- 
over, when  the  President  visits  the  provinces  in  state 
he  is  accompanied  by  functionaries  of  the  Protocole,  the 
power  which  regulates  the  ceremonial  etiquette  of  the 
Republic,  some  of  whom  in  the  official  account  of 
the  solemnities  are  formally  described  as  noblemen. 
Therefore  the  Republic  cannot  repudiate  its  responsibil- 
ity, which  is  grave  for  a  reason  not  often  recognised. 
The  objection  to  the  unlimited  multiplication  of  titles  at 
tlie  will  of  the  wearers  is  not  merely  a  sentimental  regret 
that  a  large  section  of  the  nation  should  bring  ridicule 
on  dignified  or  picturesque  traditions  by  following  the 
example  of  Italy  or  Simin  or  other  countries  which, 
even  though  they  have  sovereigns  to  regulate  such  mat- 
ters, ought  not  to  bo  looked  to  by  France  for  social 
guidance.  The  system  is  objei*tionable  on  economical  as 
well  as  on  social  grounds. 

Each  year  it  increases  a  section  of  the  community 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  resources  of  the  country, 
while  it  debases  the  natitmal  standard  of  intelligeui*e. 
This  will  be  shown  by  the  mention  of  a  rvniarkuble 
fact.  In  the  very  numerous  class  claiuiini;  nobility, 
whether  authentic  or  doubtful,  amient  or  modern,  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  cite,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  names  of  six  men  bom  in  the  latter  half  of 
it   who  are    known   to  fame  or  are    believed  to  show 
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promise.^  The  fact  is  the  more  lamentable  as  attractive 
youths  of  this  class  on  leaving  school,  before  the j  sink 
into  a  pitiful  existence  of  futility,  from  which  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  escape,  often 
display  intelligent  qualities  which  ought  to  foretoken 
a  bright  and  honourable  future.  Mgr.  d^Hulst,  shortly 
before  his  death,  gave  me  his  opinion  on  this  point, 
on  which  he  had  exceptional  knowledge,  he  being  him- 
self the  chief  of  a  noble  Breton  family,  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  a  Royalist  deputy,  and 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  France.  He  was 
lamenting  with  some  severity  the  position  in  the  country 
of  the  men  of  good  family  ;  and  being  asked  if  it  were 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  were  not  six  of  them 
born  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  who  even  gave  prom- 
ise of  brilliant  achievement,  the  learned  prelate,  who  was 
a  pessimist,  replied  with  emphasis,  ^'You  will  not  find 
three/'  All  the  young  men  of  distinction  belong^g  to 
that  class  are  now  older  than  Napoleon  was  when  his 
career  was  ended.  M.  de  Mun  and  his  colleagues  of 
the  Academy,  M.  d*HaussonviUe  and  M.  de  Vogue,  as 

1  In  the  army  there  are  young  officers  belonging  to  noble  famillet  who 
are  said  to  give  remarkable  promise,  but  in  time  of  petce  such  militaiy 
reputation  ia  unknown  to  the  public.  It  should  be  Mid  that  no  oflkoer  in 
the  French  service,  until  he  haa  luuwed  the  rank  of  Colonel,  is  permitted 
to  use  any  nobiliary  title,  authentic  or  otherwise.  But  superior  oflloen 
of  distinction  rarely  avail  thcnis<lves  of  the  faculty,  such  affixes  beinfc 
regarded  in  France  as  of  less  (irestige  than  high  combatant  titles.  Mar- 
shal MacMahon  was  scarcely  ever  called  Due  de  Magenta,  thoui:h  he 
won  that  title  on  the  battle-field.  General  Davout,  in  whose  favour  Napo> 
lei)n  III.  revived  tlie  title  conferred  on  his  uncle  by  Napoleoii  after  Jma, 
souietimes  called  himself  Due  dWuerstaedt  when  a  General  al  THwi^om 
under  the  Tldrd  Republic,  and  there  was  every  reason  for  maintaining  oa 
the  army  list  its  glorious  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  General  de  Gal- 
liffet  let  his  more  ancient  title  of  Marquis  fall  into  dirase. 
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well  as  Mg^.  d^Hulst  himself,  were  all  bom  before  the 
middle  of  the  century,  in  the  last  years  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  and  their  successors  are  not  apparent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  of  these  descendants  of 
noble  bouses  has  attained  his  distinction  under  the  Repub- 
lic, so  it  is  not  the  influence  of  the  regime  which  has  hin- 
dered others  of  the  same  class  from  doing  likewise.  Tiie 
policy  of  the  Republic  in  keeping  out  of  the  public 
service  those  suspected  of  noble  lineage  is  an  excuse 
pleaded  for  the  useless  lives  of  persons  so  disqualified; 
but  though  young  men  of  gentle  birth  or  pretensions  may, 
for  their  reactionary  opinions,  have  thus  been  prevented 
from  earning  a  pittance  in  the  huge  army  of  functionaries, 
they  have  not  been  debarred  from  paths  of  renown  in  the 
liberal  professions,  in  letters,  or  in  science,  or  indeed  in 
the  career  of  politics.  Since  the  death  in  1882  of  Gam- 
betta,  himself  an  example  of  fame  made  in  opposition,  not 
a  single  Republican  office-holder  has  made  a  parliamentary 
reputation  greater  tlian  that  of  M.  de  Mun.  Of  the 
scores  of  successive  ministers  several  have  ade(|uately 
filled  the  places  they  liave  held,  but  not  one  has  won  politi- 
cal fame  unattainable  by  an  active  opponent  of  muiistries. 
Since  the  Republic  was  governed  by  Republicans,  the  only 
department  of  the  State  in  which  distinction  has  been 
gained  is  that  of  Foreign  AfTain,  wherein  the  employ- 
ment of  men  of  good  social  iiosition  has  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  <liHOourage<l.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Repub- 
lic has  entirely  precluded  bearers  of  noble  names  from 
illustrating  honourable  pursuits.  The  oratorA'  of  M.  de 
Mun  is  not  a  gift  to  be  obtained  by  taking  thought ;  but 
parliamentary  skill  and  {Kilitical  prominence  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  resolute^  while  diligence  is  the  diief  and 
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indispensable  element  of  literary  success  such  as  is  enjoyed 
by  the  other  Academicians  whose  names  have  been  cited. 

A  republic  has  its  home  in  France  greater  than  that 
which  rests  on  the  Constitution  of  1875.  In  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters,  distinction  does  not  depend  on  the 
hazards  of  a  writer's  birth  or  on  his  political  sentiments  ; 
and  since  the  fall  of  the  First  Empire  the  literature  of 
the  century,  fabricated  by  men  of  most  diverse  origin,  has 
been  the  greatest  glory  of  the  French  nation,  irrespective 
of  change  of  regime.  The  Revolution,  far  from  being 
repressive  in  its  after  effects  on  the  talents  of  the  class 
which  it  had  deposed,  seemed  after  the  reconstruction  of 
France  to  encourage  its  sons  to  excel  in  the  paths  which 
their  fathers  had  less  often  trodden  in  the  old  days  of 
privilege.  Under  the  Monarchy  of  July,  when  the  bour- 
geoisie was  paramount,  half  the  brilliant  names  foremost 
in  every  branch  of  literature  were  claimed  to  be  of  noble 
origin.  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Lamennais,  Remusat, 
Segur,  Barante,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Tocque- 
ville,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Balzac,  and  Montalembert  all 
were,  or  professed  to  be,  members  of  noble  families. 
They  represent  the  whole  range  of  French  style  and 
opinion  in  history,  poetry,  drama,  romance,  theology,  and 
political  philosophy,  and  each  of  them  had  made  a  name 
before  attaining  the  age  of  forty. 

No  doubt  the  Monarchy  of  July  was  a  period  of  excep- 
tional literary  splendour  to  which  every  class  of  society 
contributed,  while  the  Third  Republic  is  by  comparison 
commonplace.  But  Frahce  continues  to  produce  a  num- 
ber of  admirable  writers,  and  while  the  so-called  noble 
class  has  increased  enormously  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  most  rare  for  a  inTiter  of  the  first  rank  to  claim 
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connection  with  it,  no  matter  what  his  opinions  or  his 
subject.  Now,  if  the  portion  of  the  community  which 
displays  this  and  many  another  outward  sign  of  decadence 
were  a  small  and  exclusive  caste,  living  and  intermarrying 
apart  from  the  world,  composed  of  fossilised  patricians 
isolated  in  the  pride  of  their  parchments,  such  as  are  some- 
times found  in  the  provinces,  its  condition  would  have  no 
national  importance.  But  the  exponents  of  sterile  aristo- 
cratic pretension  are  an  expanding  multitude,  not  suffer- 
ing from  stagnation  of  tlie  blood  which  has  destroyed 
many  a  genuine  aristocracy.  Even  when  they  bear  right- 
fully noble  family  names,  they  are  often  the  offspring  of 
several  generations  of  alliances  with  the  shrewd  French 
middle-class,  or  with  opulent  foreigners  of  equal  intelli- 
gence, notably  of  Jewish  or  American  origin.  Thus  the 
peril  to  society  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  year  a  g^reat  sec^ 
tion  of  the  population,  increasing  by  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  human  vanity,  is  diverted  from  prof- 
itable and  praiseworthy  pursuits,  to  form  an  idle  class, 
without  tradition,  idead,  or  prosfiects. 

In  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  ought  to  have  interfered.  Some  of  its 
partisans  avow  with  cynicism  that  as  the  wearers  of  titles, 
whatever  their  origin,  are  Reactionaries,  it  has  been  in  the 
interest  of  the  Republic  not  to  check  tliem  in  courses  which 
bring  ridicule  on  the  enemies  of  ttie  established  regime. 
This  is  the  reasoning  of  op|K>rtunism  rather  than  of 
statesmanship,  which  would  ncit  have  permitted  thi<«  wan- 
ton drain  on  the  reKoiiri*(*H  and  intfllect  of  France.  The 
craving  for  titular  distinction  is  a  curious  phase  of  mod- 
em democracies,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  presumably 
meritorious,  such  as  are  invested  with  titles  in  our  coon* 
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try,  have  in  France  to  be  satisfied  with  a  ribbon,  which, 
however,  is  not  less  an  infringement  of  the  principle  of 
equality.  But  the  wearing  of  a  decoration  does  not  per- 
niciously influence  a  Frenchman  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  to  society,  and'  indeed  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
higher  grade  may  inspire  him  to  effort :  whereas  the  self- 
assumed  or  invented  nobiliary  title  inspires  its  holder  with 
no  worthier  resolve  than  to  turn  it  indolently  to  material 
profit. 

Only  the  Government  of  the  Republic  could  have  under- 
taken the  serious  task  of  regulating  the  assumption  of 
titles,  for  it  alone  could  with  impunity  offend  the  wearers 
of  them,  they  being  an  anti-Republican  force.  If  a  mon- 
archy were  re-established,  the  sovereign,  whether  absolute 
or  constitutional,  would  have  to  take  every  precantion  to 
conciliate  all  classes  of  his  new  subjects,  and  he  would 
hasten  his  return  into  private  life  if  he  began  to  meddle 
with  the  fancies  of  his  most  devoted  adherents.  An  im- 
portant supporter  of  the  Conite  de  Paris  told  me  tliat  he 
knew  several  holders  of  palpably  home-made  titles,  who, 
having  offered  their  fealty  to  the  pretender  and  their 
purses  to  his  cause,  had  received  gracious  letters  from 
Sheen  or  from  Stowe,  commencing  *^  Mon  cher  Comte  **  or 
^*  Mon  cher  Marquis,**  and  signed  *^  Philippe.''  These  the 
recipients  treated  as  patents  of  nobility  not  less  authentic 
than  those  whereby  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV.  respec- 
tively conferred  the  dukedoms  of  Thenars  and  of  La  Tre- 
moille  on  the  ancestor  of  the  present  titulary  of  those 
ancient  fiefs. 

If  strength  or  statesmanship  had  been  found  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Republic^  it  *  would  have  been  easy  to 
remedy  the  abuse,  as  in  France  the  State  exerou 
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trary  powers  iu  regulating  the  nomenclature  of  its  citi- 
zens. A  Frenchman  is  perpetually  called  upon  to  produce 
his  ^*  papers,'*  relating  to  the  registration  of  his  birth,  to 
verify  his  identity,  and  the  strictest  restraint  is  put  upon 
the  alteration  of  his  family  or  baptismal  names.  It  is  a 
curious  contrast  between  the  habits  of  the  two  countries 
that  while  in  England  a  man  with  unmusical  or  grotesque 
appellations  may  with  faintest  formality  exchange  them 
for  a  stately  combination  suggesting  illustrious  kinship ; 
yet  if  he  unduly  describe  himself  a  lord  he  is  suspected  of 
defrauding  tradesmen  or  of  being  an  escaped  lunatic: 
whereas  in  France  any  citizen  may  with  success  make 
himself  into  a  marquis  or  a  county  though  if  he  take  upon 
himself  to  alter  his  civil  names  inscribed  on  his  birth  cer- 
tificate he  is  subject  to  the  sternest  penalties*  More  than 
that,  a  French  father  is  restricted  in  the  choice  of  the 
names  he  may  give  his  child :  he  may  not  call  him  by  a 
surname,  either  for  legitimate  family  reasons,  or  because 
of  romantic  sound,  or  in  lionour  of  a  favourite  author  or 
|>olitician.  He  may  not  spur  his  infant  to  ambition  by 
naming  him  Voltaire  or  Uossuet  or  Robespierre  or  Bona* 
|>arte  or  Gambetta  or  Zola.  If  he  wishes  to  endow  him 
with  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  valour  or  patriotism  or  virtue 
or  piety,  he  can  call  him  Achille  or  Marias  or  Aristide  or 
Xavier:  f^r  the  great  rcconstructor  of  France  decreed 
that  no  names  could  be  accorded  to  a  French  subject  but 
those  found  in  the  calendars  of  the  saints  or  in  the  history* 

• 

of  antiquity,'  thus  also  precluding  fantastic  jiarents  from 

1  Loi  du  11  G«nninal  An  XI.  (Afvril.  1S03).  TIm  bmmI  rUboni*  fofw 
nuiliUr*  tktr  rvquired  for  any  imMlltlrAtkici  in  Um  nam^  attribat«>d  to  a 
Krpnrh  wbif«t  wbra  hb  birth  was  rrgiaUrfd.  If  Im  dflrire  a  rhanirp  in 
cvuMrqurncr  of  amiir  rm»r  tlM*n  nHiiniittrd,  Um  tribonali  can  aotboriar 
ibr  altrration  after  dur  im^fi ;  but  any  oilirr  chanfr  of  nonintclaiunr  can 
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naming  their  offspring  after  savage  potentates  or  abstract 
virtues. 

No  one  but  a  barbarian  would  wish  to  abolish  titles, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  have  been  handed  on  from 
father  to  son  with  historic  continuity,  whether  thej  took 
their  origin  in  the  Court  of  Versailles  or  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Empire,  though  the  regulation  of  their  use 
is  of  urgent  expediency.  Nothing  of  historical  interest 
in  architecture  or  in  personal  attribute  should  ever  be 
destroyed  in  a  civilised  nation  unless  its  preservation 
causes  actual  injury  to  human  beings.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion it  was  as  necessary  to  deal  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  as  it  was  to  take  away  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  both  having  conduced  to  the  misery  of  the  people; 
but  the  mutilation  of  noble  buildings  was  as  indefensible 
as  the  burning  of  parchments.  The  official  care  taken  by 
the  Republic  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris,  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Reims,  or  of  the  Maison  Carree  at  Nines,  does  not  com- 
mit the  Government  of  France  to  the  cult  of  the  religion 
of  the  Antonines  or  of  Clovis,  or  to  the  revival  of  the 
splendours  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  legal  recognition  of 
the  ducal  titles  of  Uzds,  created  the  year  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  of  the  princely  title  of  Moekowa, 
conferred  on  Marshal  Ney,  would  not  make  the  Republic 
suspected  of  producing  a  Catherine  de  Medicis^  or  a  Napo- 

only  b(*  effc*cted  by  tho  Government  after  solemn  petition.  Not  only  in 
Icpil  <l«H*uiiientH  but  in  official  linta  a  niairs  family  name  has  to  be  inKcribetl 
RK  it  was  bfime  by  h'w  aiiceMUirs.  even  tliougli  bin  father  before  him  unt-d 
tlie  nioditted  form.  TIiua  on  the  roll  of  the  Iiwtitute  M.  Jules  Simon  wan 
inncribeil  aa  **  Julen  Franfoia  Sinion-StiiHHe  dit  Jules  Simon/*  and  In  tlie 
liht  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  M.  I^ickroy,  the  kinrauui  of  Victor  Hoiro, 
in  entered  aa  *'  £douard  Simon  dit  Loc)cn>y,  tiia  de  Joseph  Simon  dU  Lock- 
ruy." 
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leon.     They  are  historical  monunients  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  as  such. 

Certain  incidents  inspired  by  an  inheritor  of  the 
former  title  threw  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  such  relics  of  past  regimes.  The  Due  d'Uzes  was 
an  amiable  young  man  descended  paternally  from  the  line 
of  dukes  created  in  1572,  and  from  the  Veuve  Clicquot  of 
genial  commercial  tradition  by  his  mother,  who  was  the 
most  serious  enemy  the  Republic  ever  had  outside  its  own 
nuiks,  as  she  gave  £120,000  to  General  Boulanger  when 
he  seemed  to  need  nothing  but  funds  to  destroy  it.  The 
Duke  in  travelling  to  the  Congo  did  what  would  have 
passed  unnoticed  in  England,  wlience  every  year  men  of 
good  position  go  to  spend  their  holidays  on  adventurous 
journeys.  When  in  1893  he  died  by  fever  on  the  expedi- 
tion, oflieials  of  the  Republic  outdid  reactionary  journal- 
ists ill  giving  importance  to  the  untimely  ending  of  an 
uiikn<»\vn  young  nobleman,  which  in  our  country  would 
have  been  dismissed  witli  a  symiKithetic  parag^ph  in  the 
newspa|M*rs.  Rut  the  event  was  doubly  notewortliy  in 
France,  because  it  behooves  the  Government  to  encourage 
every  class  of  ita  citizens  when  they  show  symptoms  of  a 
taste  for  voyaging,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  nation  checks 
the  effective  establishment  of  a  colonial  empire ;  and  the 
case  of  a  rich  and  welUlNirn  youth  quitting  the  facile  joys 
of  the  boulevartls  for  the  arduous  pleasures  of  travel  was 
phenomenal.  At  all  events  h'm  death  received  more  cinW 
rial  notice  than  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  a  Republican 
|Militician.  The  Minister  himself  bore  the  news  to  the 
faniilv,  and  at  the  funeral  at  the  ancestral  cli&teau  in  the 
CVvenncH,  a  Republican  officer,  deputed  by  the  Ministr}* 
to  represent  it,  said  he  Wiis  **  sent  by  tlie  Government  of 
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*  

the  Republic  to  express  the  unanimous  sorrow  of  the 
nation  for  the  Due  d'Uzes,  who  had  displayed  exceeding 
strength  of  character  in  foregoing  the  life  of  a  favourite 
of  fortune,  his  wealth  and  the  splendour  of  his  great 
name  having  already  realised  for  him  the  dreams  of 
human  ambition/'  ^ 

In  these  words  publicly  pronounced  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  there  was  first  the  formal 
recognition  of  an  ancient  title,  disposing  of  the  pretended 
inability  of  the  Republic  to  admit  the  existence  of  each 
an  anomaly.  There  was  then  the  splendour  and  great- 
ness attributed  to  the  name,  not  by  an  advocate  of  the 
privileges  of  the  ancient  court,  who  might  justifiably 
use  those  terms  in  a  special  sense,  but  by  the  official 
mouthpiece  of  the  Republic,  which  theoretically  refuses 
to  ascribe  greatness  to  any  contemporary  name,  except 
for  the  personal  achievement  of  its  bearer.  But  there 
was  a  still  graver  repudiation  of  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity. There  was  the  suggestion  of  the  idea  prevalent 
in  France,  expressed  sometimes  in  contemptuous,  some- 
times in  resi>ectfully  envious  form,  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  class  of  favoured  beings  called,  in  defiance  of 
etymology  and  of  history,  the  ^^  aristocracy,^*  which  has 
no  other  vocation  or  duty  than  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
at  Paris  and  in  the  resorts  of  Parisians  ;  and  that  should 
one  of  its  members  weary  of  a  life,  of  which  the  foremost 

'  **  I>»  Oouvernempnt  de  la  R^puMique  m'a  charp^  dc  Tom  ezprimer, 
Madame  la  Ducheflse,  en  aon  noin  vi  au  nom  de  toiis  lea  Frmn^Us  de  coeur, 
Iifi  n-^retji  unanimea  de  aea  concitoyena  de  la  mort  de  celul  qui  fat  le  Due 
J;ir()ii(M  <rrz^  II  fallut  au d^funt  une frrande force d^ime poor  renonoer 
4  la  vi<'  des  )it*iiivux  de  ce  monde  ;  jouiKHance  de  la  fortune,  #clat  d*an 
pmrxl  noin,  U'l  que  \v  rftTent  lea  ambitieux  de  re  monde. *^  —  Diieoiiri  dm 
DiUgue  du  Gouvemement  auz  ob^ur$du  Ducd'Uzi* :  27  StpUmkr%  ISOQL 
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exponents  are  often  the  prodigal  heirs  of  tradesmen,  he 
deserves  to  be  lauded  as  a  hero  of  renunciation.  That 
demoralising  idea  is  fostered  by  the  perpetual  increase 
of  titled  persons  in  France.  But  there  are  also  other 
influences,  less  special  in  character,  which  have  affected 
the  upper-classes,  —  to  use  that  conventional  expression, 
the  currency  of  the  synonyms  of  which  in  the  French 
language  is  another  contradiction  of  the  principle  of 
Equality  after  a  century  of  Revolution. 


Ill 

If  the  society  which  calls  itself  aristocratic^  had  no 
other  faults  than  an  exaggerated  distaste  for  republics 
and  for  the  principle  of  equality,  it  would  be  easy  to 
pardon  its  abstention  from  public  affairs.  If  its  con- 
spicuous members  formed  a  community  preserving  the 
tnulitioii  of  the  Ancient  Regime  with  prejudices  softened 
by  a  perfume  of  old-worhl  niellowness,  one  might  com- 
mend them  for  shrinking  from  the  mire  of  politics  witli* 
out  reminding  them  of  the  Revolutionary  origin  of  some 
of  tlieir  fortunes,  or  of  the  unauthenticity  of  their  titles. 
Tiiey  might  then  be  com|iared  to  a  sacerdotal  caste  which 
guarded  the  disestablished  temples  of  a  once  powerful 
cult,  and  preserve<i  with  such  fidelity  the  rites  of  a 
bygone  age  that  the  onlooker  did  not  ask  for  proofs  of 
the  priestly  succeniiion  of  all  the  ministers,  or  for  the 
liintor}'  of  the  trappings  decking  Mome  of  the  altars  reared 
again. 

*  Tlit-Mr  |wpm  dcwrihf*  only  onr  |>)iiuir  of  nisarnor  In  ihf  Frmrh  a|i|«»r> 
cUiM»-ft,  iiii«l  in  many  iK*<*liidt<d  «-li4U'«ux  U\r*  arr  M  of  dignilfcwi  and  biainv- 
fliin|ilkUjr  (mv  vol.  U.  p.  8M) 
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r^K^  luort)  thoroughly  the  eighteenth  century  is  studied^ 
\t  lK<^  more  closely  modem  French  society  is  observed^ 
^  luon^  clearly  is  it  seen  that  the  failings  of  the  latter 
\t^  no  relation  with  the  peculiar  shortcomings  of  the 
Ivi  Uogime.  Parisians  of  fashion  will  sometimes  bewail 
At  they  are  the  victims  of  hereditary  frivolity,  and  that 
Hwy  are  incapable  of  leading  useful  lives,  it  is  because 
(Mr  ancestors  supped  at  the  Palais  Royal  or  masqueraded 

Triunon.  Many  \Vho  make  this  lament  have  in  their 
iim  little  of  the  blood  of  the  courtiers;  but  apart  from 
0  conti-ary  fiction  currently  assumed,  it  is  to  be 
marked  that  the  failings  of  French  society  to-day  all 
11  into  categories  not  exclusively  French.  They  are 
i.lier  those  which  have  been  practised  in  all  ages  and 

all  lands  by  the  idle  and  the  self-indulgent,  or  they 
i!  the  special  outcome  of  the  civilisation  of  our  epoch. 
If  we  study  French  society  in  the  eighteenth  oentoiy 
)m  it8  dawn,  described  by  St.  Simon,  to  the  Revolu- 
)n,  which  sent  Mme.  de  Genlis  on  her  wanderings, 
L;h  new  mode  and  each  new  exi)oncnt  of  it  can  be  fol- 
ived  month  by  month  and  year  by  year.  The  age  of 
L'Uioirs  is  past.  Like  the  salon,  they  survived  the 
(Volution  for  half  a  hundred  years,  but  like  it  they 
uld  not  survive  the  era  of  railways  and  of  plutocracy. 
it  the  genius  of  the  French  to  catch  fleeting  follies, 
d  to  describe  them  in  vivid  language,  is  not  extinct. 
le  real  [>crsonages  of  to-<lay  are  too  insignificant  to 
ve  their  names  recorded,  excepting  in  the  cheap  press, 
i  society  they  comiK)se  is  too  uninteresting:  bat  they 
ord  ty[>es  for  the  nuKlem  i>en('iller  to  seize;  and  wlien 
t  are  weary  of  the  bright  tlii-on^  which  flitted  through 
i  chamber  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  or  were  fSted  fay 
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the  Prince  de  Conti,  we  can  turn  to  the  sprightly  page 
of  Gyp,  and  see  wliat  right  the  idlers  of  the  present  hour 
have  to  call  themselves  the  successors  of  the  Old  Regime. 
The  vivacious  authoress  who  has  adopted  that  name 
belongs  to  the  class  which  she  portrays,  and  she  some- 
times lays  herself  open  to  the  charge  of  malice  and  of 
caricature.  But  the  cruel  truth  of  photography  is  the 
chief  offence  of  that  censorious  literature,  in  which  she 
has  some  talented  rivals  of  the  other  sex.  Indeed  its 
subjects  are  hardly  appropriate  for  the  higher  forms  of 
art.  A  sketch  by  such  a  censor  of  the  boulevards  may 
be  comi>ared  to  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  one  of 
those  strangely  packed  coach-loads  of  fashionable  Paris- 
ians, sometimes  seen  in  the  Champs  Elys^  on  the  way 
to  the  race-course  at  Auteuil,  boisterously  heralding  to 
passers-by  that  the  imagination  of  the  successors  of  the 
wittiest  and  most  brilliant  society  of  the  past  can  invent 
no  Iiappier  employment  for  their  wealth  and  leisure  than 
a  parody  of  an  English  pastime. 

We  turn  from  this  spectacle,  worthy  only  of  the 
itinerant  camera,  to  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  where 
the  sumptuous  canvas  of  Van  Loo  displays  the  grace  and 
refinement  of  French  diversion  in  the  past.  The  stately 
picture  entitled  Un4  halU  d$  ehau€  represents  also  man 
and  women  on  out-door  pleasure  bent;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  there  was  an  interchange  of 
m<MleH  lietween  the  two  nations,  French  wit  and  opulence 
did  not  iKimde  inept  imitations  of  British  s|)ort;  and  the 
gallant  ccim|iany  reixising  after  the  moming*s  chase 
would  have  disdained  to  be  mere  copyists  of  the  costume 
or  to  traveHty  the  language  of  our  rubicund  fox-huntert 
of  the  davM  of  Wal|K)le.     The  bults  of  French  society  at 

TUL.    I  O 
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that  epoch  were  doubtless  grievous,  and  grievously  were 
they  expiated,  but  it  invested  even  its  follies  with  a  cult- 
ured ease,  and  with  its  inimitable  stamp  richly  embla- 
zoned a  page  of  the  history  of  civilisation.  We  know 
now  that  the  light-hearted  hunting-parties  of  Marly  and 
Rambouillet  were  a  generation  later  to  end  on  the  scaffold 
or  in  exile,  but  on  their  way  thither  the  blithe  followers 
of  the  chase  compelled  the  envy  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
grace  of  their  existence  and  deportment  offered  to  art 
and  to  literature  material  which,  wrought  with  the  skill 
of  the  age,  still  adds  to  the  joy  of  the  world.  No  tragedy 
specially  awaits  tlie  modem  leaders  of  Parisian  society: 
for  social  divisions  have  been  invented  undreamed  of  at 
the  Revolution,  and  the  would-be  exponents  of  the 
nobility,  whose  last  cor{X)rate  act  was  to  decline  to  be 
fused  with  the  Thii-d  Estate,  are  now  by  strange  irony 
ranked  as  "bourgeois"  by  the  new  Revolutionaries.  It 
is,  however,  a  pity  that  the  claimants  of  the  ti-adition  of 
the  Old  Koginie  should  in  their  trivial  domain  of  pleasure- 
seeking  thus  justify  the  new  social  classification  by 
taking  as  their  model  the  imitative  plutocracies  of  the 
New  World. 

But  the  superiority  of  French  society  of  the  Old 
Regime  over  its  degenerate  successors  was  not  merely 
in  its  faculty  of  inventing  a  style,  and  of  impregnating 
the  centur}'  with  its  savour.  It  did  not  content  itself 
with  creating  a  distinct  school  of  art  by  offering  to 
painters  models  of  gracious  elegance,  and  with  furnish- 
ing to  mcmoii-writers  the  s[)arkling  conversation  of  a 
|K>li8hed  court,  in  which,  no  doubt,  it  was  aided  by  the 
prestige  of  the  royal  circle  from  which  it  de|>ended.  It 
also  displayed  a  quality  which  is  attainable  by  the  upper- 
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class  of  any  society,  under  any  regime:  it  took  delight 
in  the  companionship  of  the  most  brilliant  intellects  of 
the  time.  It  was.the  age  destined  to  change  the  history 
of  humanity;  but  the  women  and  the  men  who  dictated 
the  fashion  to  Europe  little  recked  that  the  social  fabric 
which  protected  them  was  being  subverted  by  the  philoso- 
phers whom  they  cultivated.  Thus  it  was  in  salons  that 
the  new  doctrine  was  firat  rehearsed,  and  in  ch&teaux  one 
day  to  be  sacked  by  iU  forcible  application. 

It  was  among  the  groves  of  Graudval  that  Diderot 
discussed  with  the  Encyclo{)»dists :  it  was  in  that 
famous  cli&teau  of  M.  d*Holbach  that  he  planned  his 
most  audacious  theses.  It  was  for  Mme.  d*Lpinay  that 
Rousseau  composed  £mUe;  and  in  her  salon,  as  in  that 
of  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  the  uncouth  presence  of 
Jean-Jacques,  re<loIent  of  his  rustic  daj's  of  privation  in 
Savoy,  was  the  most  welcome:  while  Voltaire,  who  liad 
jiassed  his  life  in  an  atmosphere  royal  and  aristocratic, 
was  ending  it  at  Forney,  where  he  held  a  court,  and 
whither  the  noblest  and  most  refined  exponents  of  French 
society  went  in  pilgrimage.  At  tfie  moment  when  the 
Court  of  l^uis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  had  reached 
its  zenitli  of  brilliancy,  Arthur  Voung,  in  spite  of  an 
agriculturist's  Kym|>athy  for  the  farmer-like  qualities  of 
his  own  sovereign,  was  not  able  to  com|>are  favourably 
the  influence  <if  the  blameless  George  III.  with  that 
of  the  French  king.  Among  his  vaticinations  of  the 
appraurhing  Revolution  he  observes:  ^* PerKons  of  tba 
higliest  rank  |>ay  all  attention  to  science  and  literature. 
I  should  pity  the  man  who  expected,  without  other 
ad\'antages  of  a  very  difTerent  nature,  to  be  well  received 
in  a  brilliant  circle  at  London  because  lie  was  a  fellow 
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of  the  Royal  Society;  but  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  is  sure  of  a  good  reception  every- 
where."^ 

It  may  be  retorted  that  the  society  of  the  eighteenth 
century  would  have  done  better  not  to  have  encouraged 
the  philosophers ;  and  if  the  modern  upper-class  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  catacljrsm^  it  might  truthfully  protest 
that  it  had  not  provoked  it  by  commerce  with  men  of 
intellect.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  greatest 
French  intelligences  of  our  age  have  been  anti-Revolu- 
tionary in  tendency.  Renan  was  the  very  type  most 
sought  after  in  the  salons  of  the  Old  Regime,  a  Vol- 
tairian of  aristocratic  instinct;  but  the  trifling  descend- 
ants of  pilgrims  to  Femey,  whose  modem  clericalism 
does  not  restrain  them  from  paying  court  to  Jewish 
financiers,  disdained  to  cultivate  the  historian  of  the 
House  of  Isi-ael.  Pasteur,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  sin- 
cere Catholic,  who  brought  more  credit  on  his  religion 
than  all  his  compatriotjs  of  rank:  Taine  was  the  destroyer 
of  the  legend  of  the  Revolution.  Men  so  illustrious 
require  a  society  more  attractive  than  that  which  fashion- 
able France  can  now  sliow:  but  there  are  brilliant  writers, 
thinkers,  and  artists  surviving  them  and  best  represent- 
ing modem  French  civilisation,  who  regret  the  separation 
of  fashion  from  intelligence  in  repudiation  of  Uie  tradi- 
tion of  the  Old  Regime. 

Tlie  comjwsition  of  the  so-called  aristocratic  society 
may  account  for  this.  The  majority,  which  has  more 
pretension  than  tradition,  imposes  its  tone.  The  grow- 
ing crowds  which  bear  titles  of  phantasy  naturally  seek 
to  consecrate  them  by  frequenting  exclusively  the  less 

»  Tratth  in  FYance,  October,  1787. 
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irregular  nobility.  Again/ the  wealthy  society  of  Paris 
becomes  every  year  inoi^  cosmopolitan,  and  children  of 
the  Republics  of  the  two  Western  continents  do  not 
colonise  Europe  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  intellectual 
attractions  of  its  capitals.  Thus  the  increasing  number 
of  marriages  with  rich  foreigners  does  not  elevate  the 
tone  of  Parisian  society.  Dowerless  we<Uock  is  not 
favoured  in  France  in  any  class  of  life;  and  as  testa- 
mentary liberty  is  restricted,  the  heads  of  once  great 
families  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  relatively  high 
position  only  by  wealthy  marriages.  But  alliances  with 
the  sole  heiresses  of  rich  French  families,  whether  noble 
or  industrial,  have  usually  had  no  demoralising  effect,  as 
they  have  J[)een  contracted  according  to  the  ideas  of  social 
economy  cherished  in  the  nation,  and  as  the  fortunes  they 
have  united  have  not  been  so  inordinately  large  as  to 
induce  luxury  alien  to  the  tradition  of  the  (larent  stock. 
It  may  lie  here  i-eniarked  that  tlie  lives  of  Frcnchwomen 
of  the  unoccu|)ic<l  upi>er-class  are  often  in  admirable 
contrast  to  those  of  the  men.  Their  virtues  are  of  the 
ty|ie  usually  attributed  to  the  women  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
They  are  devoted  mothers,  excellent  housewives,  and 
pattenui  of  piety.  The  orderliness  of  their  existence 
and  their  virile  qualities  counteract  the  undisciplined 
or  aimless  example  of  their  husbands;  and  in  many  a 
houMehold  in  the  decorative  section  of  societv  the  woman 
IB  the  supeiior,  morally  and  mentally,  of  her  lord.  Hut 
brides  from  beyond  the  Ocean  or  beyond  the  Rhine, 
wliether  Ar}-an  or  Semitic,  are  apt  to  regard  Paris  as  a 
ptaygnmnd,  and  the  endowment  of  an  indigent  title  as  a 
mraiis  of  entf^ring  into  its  (MLHtiines.  TIium  the  daughters 
of  native  capitalists  acquire  the  imported  idea  tliat  tlie 
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chief  use  of  riches  is  to.  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  world  of  triflers. 

These  observations  lead  us  to  an  important  point  in 
our  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  modem  France  with  the 
Uevolution.  Its  latest  phase,  the  Third  Republic,  has 
doubtless  greatly  modified  the  condition  of  society,  as 
under  it  the  separation  between  politics  and  social 
amenity  has  been  complete;  the'  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  increasing  assumption  of  nobiliary 
titles  being  moreover  one  of  the  outward  signs  of  the 
resulting  disarray.  But  mere  negative  influences  such 
as  these  would  not  alone  have  so  transformed  the  society 
of  the  capital.  The  change  in  its  tone  is  chiefly  due, 
not  to  the  Revolution,  but  to  the  increased  influence  of 
wealth:  to  the  rise  of  the  plutocracy,  and  not  to  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille.  The  salon  survived  that  event  for  two 
generations;  and  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  century 
the  social  commerce  of  men  and  women  in  the  highest 
circles  of  Paris  was  as  brilliant,  perhaps,  as  in  the  daj's 
of  Mnie.  GeofTrin  and  of  the  Marquise  du  Deffant. 

The  keenest  observers  from  England  at  that  period 
noted  the  suiHjriority  of  Paris  over  London  in  this  resiiect. 
The  cliapters  in  Coningaby  describing  the  French  capital 
are  simply  passages  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  journal  of  1842.^ 
They  refer,  therefore,  to  the  epoch  fifty  years  after 
the  Emigration,  and  during  that  chequered  half-centurj* 
society  ha<l  niidergone  many  transformations,  culminsit- 
ing  in  the  foundiititm  of  the  an ti-ari stoiT.it ic  Monarch^' 
of  July,  then  in  \\&  full  i)rosi)erity.  "Nothing  strikes 
me  more  in  this  brilliant  city,'*  said  Coningsby,  **thaii 
the  tone  of  its  society,  so  much  higher  than  our  own. 

>  Coning^y,  bk.  v.  c.  8 :  l>k.  vi.  r.  1.    Lord  Beacon^/leid*a  Letten,  1H42. 
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How  much  conversation  ftiid  how  little  gossip!  Here  all 
women  ai*e  as  agreeable  as  is  the  remarkable  privilege 
in  LfOndon  of  half-a-dozen.  Men  too,  and  great  men, 
develop  their  minds.  A  great  man  in  England,  on  the 
contrary,  it  generally  the  dullest  dog  in  company.'* 
Lord  Beaconsfield*s  sphinx-like  silence  in  society  in  his 
later  days  may  have  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  adopt  the 
usages  of  the  people  he  governed.  At  this  period,  how- 
ever, he  was  often  denounced,  by  Tories  as  well  as  by 
Whigs,  as  ^un-English,**  and  to  that  quality  was 
ascribed  his  symixithy  with  things  French.  But  if  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  little  of  the  Briton  in  his  nature,  he  was 
still  more  unlike  a  Frenchman.  In  his  occidental  capac- 
ity he  was  purely  English.  In  Paris  he  sat  down  each 
morning  to  a  British  breakfast-table  with  Oalignani 
before  him,  and  an  aggressively  British  wife  b}*  his 
side.  No  doubt  it  was  his  eosmo|X)litan  genius  which 
aided  him  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  French  social  inter* 
counie;  but  there  is  uninii»eacliably  English  testimony  as 
to  the  viUility  of  tliu  arist<icratic  salon  at  that  e|»och. 
Henr}'  Bulwer,  in  his  studies  on  the  Monarchy  of  the 
Middle-Classes,  sfieaks  of  the  exclusion  of  the  nobility 
from  politics^  diplomacy,  and  other  careers  under  Louis 
Philippe,  which  is  complained  of  under  the  Third  Repub- 
lic, and  adds  that,  ^defeated  in  the  market-place  and  the 
fonim,  it  has  entrenched  itself  in  the  salon.**  ^  Con- 
temjiorary  French  memoirs,  come<lies,  and  roniances,  as 
well  as  the  souvenirs  of  survivors  of  tlie  (»eri(Kl,  all  show 
tliat  neither  the  Terror  nor  the  Emigration,  ufither  the 
battles  of  tlie  First  Empire  nor  tlie  middle-class  domina- 

1  T\e  Mommrfkp  ofikt  Jlfi<ltf/«-Oaj»f«,  by  Henry  Lyttoo  Bulwer,  Esq., 
MP.  (aftrrwanis  U^  IHlliu^),  IHJ8. 
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lion  of  ^*  July  "  had  divorced  the  cultured  class  from  the 
nobility. 

Thus  the  salon,  which  survived  the  Revolution  and 
the  reconstruction  of  society,  has  now  become  extinct  in 
an  epoch  of  which  the  political  and  social  upheavals  have 
l)een  relatively  mild.  The  reason  was  suggested  uncon- 
sciously by  Disraeli  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  describing 
his  life  in  Paris.  With  perhaps  the  contempt  of  his  race 
for  persons  with  moderate  incomes  (which  he  attributed 
to  his  hero  Lord  Monmoutli),  after  reciting  a  list  of  the 
noble  persons  he  had  met  in  salons  containing  elements 
most  pleasing  and  intelligent,  he  exclaims:  ^What 
names,  but  where  are  the  territories?  There  are  only 
one  hundred  men  in  France  who  have  £10,000  a  year. 
Henry  Hope  and  Rothschild  could  buy  them  all  I" 

The  chapters  of  the  Esprit  des  Loix  on  Equality  ^  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  social  history  of  France, 
as  in  them  Montesquieu  defended  the  principle  of  equal 
testamentarj'  division  of  property  among  children,  which, 
not  anticipating  the  Napoleonic  regime,  he  declared 
could  not  be  esUiblished  in  a  despotic  State.  In  that 
connection  he  says  that  the  complement  of  equality  is 
frugality;  and  though  his  speculations  on  the  advantages 
of  the  Republican  over  other  forms  of  government  have 
been  falsified  in  the  later  history  of  France,  his  remarks 
on  that  subject  may  be  taken  to  heart  in  our  generation, 
when  the  rule  of  wealth  is  u|)setting  most  of  tlie  theories 
of  political  philosophei-s,  and  lieconiingso  omni|»oteiit  that 
the  social  conii)osition  of  the  communities  under  its  sway 
is  more  affected  by  it  than  by  the  regime  of  Uie  State, 
republican  or  monarchical,  ctmstitutional  or  arbitrary. 

^Dt  VEnprit  des  Loii,  liv.  v.  c.  4,  6,  6,  etc 
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Though  the  growing  power  of  wealth  is  the  chief 
destroyer  of  the  qualities  which  once  peculiarly  distin- 
guished Parisian  society,  and  though  it  has  introduced 
into  France  new  social  distinctions,  class-feeling  indepen- 
dently of  the  possession  of  riches  has  survived  both  the 
Itcvolution,  and  the  subsequent  working  of  institutions 
of  which  the  tendency  might  be  expected  to  promote 
equality.  The  educational  system  might  be  thought  to 
discourage  the  ancient  class-feeling,  and  to  counteract  its 
new  forms  in  a  plutocratic  age,  but  it  seems  to  have  the 
contrary  effect.  In  England,  the  boys  of  the  section  of 
society  known  as  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes  are 
for  the  most  part  educated  in  a  score  or  so  of  ancient  and 
modem  foundations,  the  chea)iest  of  which  is  expensive 
from  the  French  point  of  view.  In  France  such  schools 
are  unknown.  The  secondury  education  of  the  country  is 
inqiarted  either  in  the  Lycees  of  the  State,  or  in  Colleges 
conducted  by  religious  Orders.'  In  neither  category  are 
there  institutions  set  ajmrt  for  the  wealthy  and  well-born 
classies.  Of  public  sclutols,  the  College  Stanislas  at  Paris 
in  the  one  most  favoured  by  them.  Of  the  1500  boys  200 
have  names  prefixed  with  the  particule,  signifying  that 
they  claim  to  be  of  gtMitle  birth.  Among  the  remain- 
injj  1800  lK>arders  and  dav-lH»vH  arc  to  be  found  tlif  fMuis, 
not  merely  of  rich  bunincHK  nu*n,  of  judicial  and  |»€>litical 
|KTMcmagej«  and  of  leadern  of  the  liberal  professioiiH,  but 
alM)  of  small  tradesmen,  and  of  other  persons  in  relatively 

1  Hirrp  arr  akm  mlxfd  onmnliyitiarai  likr  8uniala»,  and  iniuikifMU  ct4- 
Uv*«^  like  (*luipui,  boUi  in  l*ar«. 
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humble  walks  of  life.  All  the  boys  are  treated  on  terms 
of  equality,  the  titles  of  those  who  would  seem  to  have 
right  to  bear  them  not  being  recognised.^  In  the  schools 
conducted  exclusively  by  ecclesiastics  it  is  the  same.  In 
Brittany,  where  caste  Reeling  is  strong,  the  sons  of  the 
old  Breton  nobility  are  brought  up  at  the  Jesuit  College 
at  Vannes  with  the  sons  of  the  shopkeepers  and  peasant 
farmers  of  the  Morbihan. 

All   this   might  be  supposed  to  tend  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  class-feeling.     The  hourly  contact  and  comrade- 
ship, at  an  age  when  other  considerations  appeal  to  .the 
imagination   more   strongly  than   those  of   social   rank ; 
the  absolute  equality  inculcated  in  the  monotonous  dis-' 
cipline;    the    identical  mean-looking    costume  and    the 
limited  wardrobe  prescribed  for  all  the  boys  alike ;  the 
dormitory  system  and  the   absence  of  private  quarters 
admitting  of  decoration  according  to  a  school-boy^s  idea 
of  luxury;  the  small  temptation  to  6])end  pocket-mone}*; 
the  promenades  taken  in  common ;   and  the  restrictions 
on   the    free   choice   of   friendshij)s  —  in   fine   the   whole 
working  of   the  machine  is  calculated  to  turn  out  indi- 
viduals stripped  of  all  superstitions  regarding  class  in- 
equality.     It    probably   is   this   very   uniformity  which 
destroys   its  own   egalitarian   object.      The  accident  of 
contact   is  not  sufficient  to  generate   lasting  sympathy. 
The  friendships  of  youth,  which,  in  spite  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  leave  a  durable  tnice  on  the  memory  and 
imagination  of  men,  need  to  have  l)een  begun  amid  agree- 

1  E.g.  in  tlie  KcliooMiHtii  of  StaiiiHloA  tlic  Prinre  dt*  lAon  (a  title  held 
by  till*  t'Mt'xt  futiut  of  till'  Dutrs  de  Holian  ever  Rince  Uie  creation  of  tVe 
dukisloiii  in  1062,  than  which  it  in  mon*  ancient)  tfient«ivd  at  J.  de  Robao- 
("lialMit.  with  no  monf  difltinpiiKhin^  mark  attache  to  hia  name  tban  to 
that  (»f  the  Hon  of  a  notary*  on  another  pagt*  wliich  haa  the  jwft tfni/€. 
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able  associations,  and  to  have  been  nurtured  by  the  sen- 
timent called  e$prit  de  corps.  Now  though  our  tongue 
has  no  equivalent  for  that  French  expression,  it  connotes 
a  sentiment  less  known  in  France  than  in  England.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  French  school-life,  the 
feeling  being  so  jejune  that  a  man*s  most  intimate  friends 
neither  know  nor  care  where  he  was  educated,  and  even 
the  official  biographies  of  legislators  or  academicians 
rarely  give  that  information.^  As  for  agreeable  asso- 
ciations, a  French  collegian,  whether  he  goes  home  to  a 
sumptuous  hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Gennain  or  to  an 
attic  in  the  Batignolles,  whether  his  holidays  are  spent 
in  a  historic  chateau,  or  in  a  humble  farm-house,  regards 
his  Lycee  as  a  penitentiary  in  which  young  creatures  are 
immured  to  give  them  a  greater  zest  for  the  liberty  or 
licence  of  manhood.  Usually  the  only  youths  who  de- 
light in  their  school-days  are  those  precocious  students 
whose  sole  love  is  learning,  or  the  unfortunates,  rare  in 
France,  whose  harsh  chililhoo<l  has  l»een  8|>ent  in  unhappy 
homes.  The  English  idea  of  seiMlin^  a  lK)y  to  school  to 
make  advantageous  acquaintances,  which  has  sadly  trans- 
formed the  tone  of  our  most  famous  foundations,  never 
enters  the  head  of  a  French  |>arent;  and  a  tradesman 
ambitious  for  his  son  does  not  imagine  tliat  his  future 
sixial  |>06ition  will  be  improved  because  he  has  for  class- 
fellows  the  heirs  to  high-sounding  titles,  or  the  children 

>  In  xht  volume  of  ninfrnphic*  of  tin-  T><piitit*ii  rptumcd  lo  Uie  Cham- 
brr  of  IH0;i-9H,  tucwt  of  thfui  mnttcn  in  |:n*«t  druil,  in  Uir  flnn  arvrtitjr 
thr  scImmiIii  or  cullrfrt«  of  only  two  ntrniUm  arr  nirnti«iiicd.  TIm*  |iupili 
uf  cenain  rsUiblkihniritU  of  auprriMrttlucation.  n<»lal>ly  tbr  tyaAv  Normslr 
and  Uir  ferole  PolyUvliniqur,  an-  not  w.intih}:  in  ttprit  d4  tur^ ;  but 
ajjwmg  aiTondary  ai'lioola  th«*  only  l.yi-^-  wlii«*li  ik^nia  t4)  iuapire  that  iMi* 
iluu'Ot  b  Cuodufvet,  a  day-arbool  in  I'ari*  wltt-rv  \httr  arr  no  Uvtftlenb 
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of  millionaire  bankers.^  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  universal  military  service,  which  puts  on  a  level, 
during  a  later  period  of  discipline,  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  elementary  schools  with  those  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  secondary  education,  should  have 
DO  effect  in  propagating  the  sentiment  of  social  equality. 
K\*en  among  French  officers,  who  are  drawn  from  more 
diverse  classes  of  the  community  than  those  of  the  British 
army,  there  is,  in  time  of  peace  at  all  events,  not  much 
intimate  comradeship,  in  the  same  regiment,  between 
those  who  belong  to  different,  social  ranks. 

The  uniformity  of  education  of  all  classes  higher  than 
those  brought  up  in  elementary  schools  has  one  result 
bearing  the  superficial  aspect  of  equality.  While  there 
are  members  of  certain  professions  who  unmistakably 
bear  the  stamp  of  them,  it  is  often  difficult  in  France 
even  for  Frenchmen  to  recognise,  by  means  of  a  brief 
conversation  on  different  topics,  to  which  social  category 
a  man,  met  casually,  belongs.  An  agreeable  companion 
of  a  railway  journey,  who  in  admirable  language  dia- 
courses  on  the  European  situation  or  on  art  and  lit- 
erature, may  turn  out  to  be  a  person  of  such  social 
surroundings  that  an  Englishman  of  corresponding  situ- 
ation would  express  himself  crudely  on  those  subjects, 
and  with  unrefined  pronunciation  or  accent.  Such  an 
ex])erience  is  an  example  of   the  truth   that   civiliaation 

1  In  ont*  vrrj'  honourable  way  boys  an*  RonM*tirr<»«  wnt  to  a  Lyc^  to 
make  inrimntial  ac(iuainUnreK.  If  a  parent  intends  bis  M>n  fortlif  ♦•  I'ni- 
versity.'*  that  is  to  Kay  the  profetwion  of  8<-h«MiIniaRter,  be  Rendu  bim  to  a 
Lyc^'  bavin^  a  (liRtin^ui8hed  pn)fei«iona1  KtafT,  in  unler  tbat  be  nmy  early 
attract  the  notire.  if  he  Hbuw  promise,  of  tb(»se  who  will  Iat4T  be  bit  cbiefa 
an<i  roUeau'iies.  Hnt  that  motive  baa  nothing;  to  do  with  tbe  question  of 
MK'ial  frradation.  Girls  of  tbe  bourgeoiaie  an*,  however,  someiimea  tent 
to  fashionable  convents  for  tbe  aake  of  social  advantages. 
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descends  lower  in  the  French  nation  than  in  ours.  On  / 
the  other  hand,  Frenchmen  of  highest  social  rank  take 
pains  to  assert  that  they  stand  lower  in  the  scale  of 
civilised  humanity  tlian  Englishmen  of  the  corresponding 
class,  by  insisting  that  the  more  nearly  they  approach  in 
exterior  attributes  the  British  model  the  more  nearly  do 
they  attain  perfection  —  imitation  being  a  sign  of  infe- 
riority. This  is  not  the  place  to  study  the  philosophy 
of  Anglomania,  which,  as  practised  in  the  up])er  circles 
of  Paris,  is  in  my  opinion  much  to  be  deplored.  Here 
we  are  treating  of  class  distinction ;  so  all  that  need  be 
said  on  the  subject  is,  that  since  the  disappearance  of 
the  last  members  of  the  noblesse  brought  up  under  the 
Restoration  with  the  survivors  of  the  Emigration,  who 
retained  the  irretrievable  savour  of  the  Old  Regime, 
a  French  gentleman  of  fashionable  pretension  usually 
assumes  no  other  perceptible  attributes  to  distinguish 
hini  from  his  less  favoured  countrymen  than  the  use 
of  Kn^lish  clothes  and  English  phrases  in  the  pursuit 
of  English  pastimes. 

The  {lermeation  of  civilisation  to  a  level  in  France 
lower  than  in  other  communities,  is  a  gratifying  feature 
of  the  national  life.  The  country-  tradesman  or  the  vil- 
Uge  postmaster  often  reveals  in  his  unstudied  speech 
the  urlianity  of  good  breeding,  and  cottagers  sometimes 
astonish  strangers  with  their  charm  of  manner.  No 
doubt  there  are  regions  of  France  whore  the  ])easants 
are  boorislu  and  their  personal  habits  unattractive  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  their  civilisation  is  remarkable.  Their 
stores  of  household  linen,  their  excellent  cooking,  the 
propriety  of  their  attire,  though  not  universal,  exist  as 
signs  of  the  force  of  the  French  race  which  resists  the 
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disorderliness  of  its  governors.  At  nightfall  the  trav- 
eller who  passes  through  remote  villages  sometimes  sees 
through  the  open  cottage  door  the  evening  meal  neatly 
laid  with  a  comfort  unknown  in  middle-class  houses  in 
other  civilised  lands.  If  he  visits  a  rural  mining  dis- 
trict, which,  from  the  language  of  the  deputies  who 
represent  it  at  Paris,  and  of  their  journals,  he  might 
believe  was  peopled  by  anarchical  savages,  he  will  not 
find  a  population  given  to  brutal  diversion  or  to  in- 
temperance ;  but  if  he  enters  the  humble  abode  of  a 
collier  or  of  an  ironworker,  he  may  perhaps  see  him, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  taking  his  dinner  served  with 
accessories  only  found  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  in  other 
countries. 

No  doubt  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  the 
daily  life  of  the  Frencli  nation  abounds  in  scenes  as  un- 
pleasing  as  any  to  be  found  in  other  modem  communities. 
If  a  writer  sets  to  work,  like  M.  Zola,  to  prove  that 
labourers  or  miners  or  shopmen  are  sometimes  revolting 
in  their  lives,  it  is  easy  to  gather  testimony  in  support. 
But  his  inductive  method  is  as  unscientific  and  as  mis- 
leading as  that  of  less  eminent  French  writers,  who,  by  ' 
collating  re|)orts  of  English  tribunals,  seek  to  show  that 
the  English  are  a  nation  of  profligate  hypocrites.  Some 
of  tlie  work  of  M.  Zola  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the  con- 
temporary literature  of  Euroi)e ;  but  even  though  he  has 
never  set  down  a  single  incident  witliout  dcxsumentary 
evidence,  he  has  none  the  less  slandered  his  countrymen 
in  his  compilations.  More  than  tliat,  the  humble  French 
|)eople  whom  he  holds  up  to  horror  in  Qtrmival  and  La 
Terre  are,  coiisi<lerin^  their  Hnhious  disad vantages,  rela- 
tively much  more   civilisiMl   tlnii   the  chiss  to  which   M. 
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'Zola  belongs.  For  the  points  on  which  the  civilisation  of 
the  French  provokes  most  criticism  are  those  displayed 
not  by  the  poor  alone,  but  by  the  whole  nation.  For 
example,  in  appliances  of  sanitation,  now  much  improved 
in  France,  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  were  until  late  years 
as  defective  as  those  of  the  humble.  On  another  point  of 
civilisation  thei*e  has  been  decided  deterioration  under  the 
Third  Republic.  Public  decency  is  less  respected  in 
France  than  at  any  time  since  the  Directory  ;  but  for  the 
coarse  indecorum  of  the  music-halls,  and  the  impropriety 
of  a  portion  of  the  press,  the  peasants  and  working  people 
are  not  responsible ;  and  until  a  government  arises  strong 
enough  to  suppress  licence,  the  profession  of  which  M. 
Zola  is  a  hierophant  might,  if  it  pleased,  execute  the 
civilising  task. 

In  spite  of  the  naturalist  school,  the  traveller  in  France 
may  believe  his  own  eyes  and  ears  when  the  modest  shop- 
kee|>er  in  the  Vend^*e,  or  the  villager  in  the  lierry,  gives 
him  unstudied  display  of  the  descent  of  civilisation  to  low 
social  strata  in  France.  There  are  French  theorists  who 
pretend  that  its  ]>ermeation  among  the  humble  is  the 
result  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  that  suggestion  is  botli  un* 
complimentary  to  the  French  race,  and  untrue.  When, 
one  may  ask,  did  the  Revolution  work  on  the  lowly  its 
civilising  mission  ?  Was  it  when  the  trieoteH$€$  took  tliair 
infants  to  see  men  and  women  hurrietl  to  the  guillotina? 
Was  it  when  Na|M>leon  was  making  of  France  a  nation  of 
widowH  and  orphans?  Under  tlie  Restoration  and  the 
succeeding  regimes,  no  doubt,  increased  well-being  did 
elevate  the  ron<iition  of  the  working  cliucses,  but  the 
Revolutitm  had  only  indirectly  to  do  with  thoiM?  |M*nods  ; 
and  if  the  Third   Republic  be  accounted  the  immediate 
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inheritor  of  its  tradition,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  under  it; 
in  spite  of  the  spread  of  education  and  of  other  advan- 
tages, the  old  urbanity  and  refinement  of  the  race  have 
suffered  detriment. 

The  civilisation  of  Prance,  of  which  traces  are  found 
in  all  classes  of  society,  is  an  heritage  of  the  ages,  and  its 
possession  accounts  for  the  good  use  to  which  Frenchmen 
of  modest  origin  can  put  the  advantages  of  a  diffused 
education.  The  Republic  has  not  been  a  regime  to  em- 
ploy, in  places  of  prominence,  the  worthiest  specimens  of 
the  nation  ;  but  Ministers  and  other  conspicuous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government,  though  not  endowed  with 
the  genius  which  outweighs  defects  of  training,  have 
often  filled  the  high  posts  conferred  on  them  without  the 
awkwardness  which  in  other  countries  sometimes  charac- 
terises men  who  have  risen.  Some  of  those  who  thus 
ascend  from  humble  ranks  are  political  apostles  of  Equal- 
ity, but  in  practice  they  define  it  according  to  the  con- 
ception  of  it  noted  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry.  It  is  a 
virtue  which  prevents  a  right-minded  Republican  from 
acknowledging  a  sui)erior,  while  not  diminishing  his  right 
to  exact  due  deference  from  his  inferiors.  It  is  not  only ' 
the  public  servants  of  the  democracy  who  enjoy  the 
obeisance  of  tlieir  subordinates.  A  Parisian  tradesman 
who  talks  to  his  customers,  whatever  their  rank,  with 
gracious  and  familiar  ease,  would,  on  returning  to  his 
fireside,  be  seandalise<l  if  his  domestics  addressed  him  in 
the  second  iK^rson,  as  a  servant  would  speak  to  his  master 
in  England,  wliere  equality  is  not  an  ofheial  doctrine. 
Flaubert,  who  was  a  keen  observer  of  the  foibles  of  his 
nation,  noted  tlie  pleasure  which  thrilled  his  sociall}' 
ambitious  heroine   of   the  lower   middle-class  when  she 
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thus  heard  herself  addressed  in  the  third  person  ;  and 
under  the  Republic  the  practice  has  not  been  interfered 
with. 

There  is  one  institution  which,  in  its  actual  form,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  Revolution 
as  a  symbol  of  the  great  principle  that  men  should  con- 
sider themselves  equal  with  persons  of  higher  social  rank 
than  they.  The  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  modern  duel  is 
a  fertile  theme  for  French  wits,  but  little  heed  has  been 
taken  of  its  egalitarian  character,  though  that  has  hin- 
dered ridicule  from  putting  an  end  to  it.  Before  the 
Revolution  the  duel  in  France,  as  in  other  countries,  was 
a  method  of  settling  quarrels  usually  confined  to  gentle- 
men having  the  right  to  bear  arms ;  and  a  bitter  griev- 
ance of  the  roturier  was  that  in  no  case  could  he  call  out 
a  noble.  One  of  the  fiercest  regicides  of  the  Convention 
was  I^croix,  the  champion  of  Marat,  who  finally  went  to 
the  guillotine  in  the*  same  cart  with  Camille  Desmoulins, 
whose  doctrine  of  Kquality  we  know.  An  incident  of  his 
youth  ever  rankled  in  his  heart.  One  night,  before  the 
Bastille  fell,  when  coming  out  of  a  theatre  he  was  hustled 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  on  his  expostulating,  replied,  ^*  Who 
are  you  ?  *'  The  young  provincial  recited  his  name  and 
qualities,  when  the  other  interrupted,  ^  I  am  glad  to  hear 
vou  are  all  that  :  I  am  the  Comte  de  Chabannes,  and  in 
a  great  hurry.**  The  most  sceptical  as  to  the  benefits  of 
tlie  Frt*nrh  Kevc»lution  cannot  deny  that  it  put  an  end 
to  this  particular  hanlKhip  ;  for  at  the  present  day  in 
France  a  cpuntry  lawyer,  insulted  by  an  ill-bred  |)erson, 
no  imitter  what  bin  nuik,  has  the  right  to  Ik*  killed  by 
him  the  n(*xt  day  without  the  slightest  iienalty  being 
inflicted  on  his  slay  it. 

ruu  I  r 
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Yet  though  the  lawyer  and  the  politician  may,  thanks 
to  the  Revolution,  demand  satisfaction  of  men  of  high- 
est social  pretension,  they  will  not  accord  it  to  persons 
of  rank  which  they  c.onsider  humbler  than  theirs.  A 
journalist  who  has  a  casual  altercation  in  the  street  with 
a  man  whose  birth  and  fortune  are  far  superior  to  his, 
claims  the  right  to  challenge  such  a  one  to  combat ;  but 
if  he  in  turn  insulted  a  cabman  in  the  same  phice,  he 
would  scorn  the  driver's  threat  to  send  his  seconds,  even 
though  he  were  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  and  so  not 
under  menial  disability ;  moreover,  though  both  were 
of  precisely  the  same  social  origin,  both  sons  of  peasants, 
the  penman  would  to  the  coachman  adopt  the  tone  with 
which  M.  de  Ohabanncs  turned  the  young  Lacroix  into 
a  malign  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  equality.  Now  I 
would  not  venture  to  criticise  this  code  of  honour.  To 
cross  swords  or  excliange  bullets  with  a  politician  or 
a  journalist,  whatever  his  antecedents  or  repute,  may  be 
a  chivalrous  survival  of  the  ages  of  romance;  while  to 
meet  in  combat  a  person  of  similar  origin  who  gains  an 
honest  livelihood  by  manual  toil  may  be  undignified. 
But  while  recognising  the  delicate  distinction,  one  may 
submit  that,  as  an  application  of  the  principle  of  Equal- 
ity, it  is  conventional  and  inconsistent. 

A  senator  of  the  Third  Republic,  M.  Victor  Schoel- 
cher,  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  which  began  under  the 
Consulate,  was,  according  to  current  anecdote,  the  type 
of  the  Republican  rogardiiii:^  himself  as  the  eqiul  of  the 
highest  in  the  huuU  but  disdainful  to  his  inferiors.  In 
his  young  days  he  applied  somewhat  inconveniently  the 
duelling  privilege  of  e<iuality  won  by  the  Revolution, 
for,  serving  in  his  father's  shop   in  the  rue   Drouot,  he 
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used  to  challenge  customers  who  ])erversely  carped  at 
the  price  of  the  wares.  The  spirit  whicli  moved  this 
son  of  the  Revolution,  whom  Na|)oleon  III.  exiled  for 
his  republicanism,  is  said  sometimes  to  animate  the  whole 
body  of  Republican  senators  and  deputies,  who  are  not 
always  eager  to  extend  to  humbler  citizens  advantages 
which  they  secure  for  themselves.  In  some  respects  the 
interests  of  the  democracy  are  better  looked  after  by 
our  Imi)erial  Parliament  than  under  the  French  regime 
of  Equality.  The  contrast  between  the  favour  shown 
to  third-class  passengers  on  railways  in  monarchical  Eng- 
land, and  the  penalty  of  miserable  travel  inflicted  upon 
tliem  in  republican  France,  is  most  significant,  as  there 
the  Government  has  infinitely  greater  powers  of  pressure 
on  the  companies  tlian  has  ours.  Hut  the  poor  traTellet 
in  the  land  of  equality  has  to  loiter  with  tlie  discomfort 
of  fifty  years  ago,  while  the  privileged  rich  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  swiftness.  One  reason  may  be  that  all  legis- 
lators have  first-chiSH  pasnes  to  travel  on  all  the  railways 
of  France.'  The  theory  that  a  Member  of  l^arliament 
ought  not  to  incur  ex|>ense  in  travelling  the  SO  or  the 
300  miles  between  his  constituency  and  the  capital,  does 
not  seem  to  justify  liis  right  to  journey  gratuitously  on 
tlie  80,000  miles  of  the  French  railway  system.     Hence 

1  Trn  francs  a  month  are  ilt*«lurt4*d  from  the  nlary  of  f*«4*h  Rriutor  and 
deputy  tt»  (uy  for  tli«-  iummt*.  'Pk*  tlcpeiMlenct*  of  tli«  nilwayn  cm  iIm 
C»«nrminrnt,  ixinly  owiti^  to  tltt*  maIv  pianuitiv  f»f  intrn^t,  b  nuvU  lliat 
Uie  Prraitlrnt  uf  tbr  K«'|»ublic  on  liis  j«»unifyi  tlin»U|H)  Kniiiri*  travrU  at 
iht  expt'tiM*.  not  of  th«*  Stat«*  (a  practjce  which  would  be  int4*lli|ribl«*),  but 
of  the  0>tn|iank«  of  the  lim*i«  «>\tT  whi<-h  hU  fan«'y  leads  bim  ,  ami  cm  bit 
olBrial  ttHini  ht«  in^tuitoiuUy  rairiitl  nuite  inrludcti  forty  or  flfty  j«mrfuillsta 
tit  rrrord  bin  wonU,  dt-rtU,  aixl  <li«*u  It  in  nrtHllran  to  aay  ibat  tbr  Queen 
of  Kngland  travrllini:  on  tbr  milwayii  «»f  b«r  rvalm  paya  fur  bvr  jtiunirya 
like  any  of  bar  Mibjccta. 
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less  favoured  advocates  of  equality  enviously  point  to 
the  spectacle  of  Socialist  deputies,  after  the  fatigue  of 
promoting  a  strike  in  the  foggy  North,  speeding  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  costless  ease  to  recruit  their  forces. 

The  mention  of  the  Socialists  may  suggest  the  remark 
that  nothing  has  been  said  here  of  the  one  party  in  the 
State  which  has  equality  of  condition  for  its  cardinal 
principle.  French  Socialism  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  a  phenomenon  of  high  importance,  which  will 
be  examined  in  later  portions  of  tliis  work.  But  it  has 
little  to  do  with  this  section,  treating  of  the  relations  of 
modern  France  with  the  Revolution,  for  its  theories  are 

• 

utterly  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  1789.  No  doubt 
there  are  passages  of  Rousseau  which  argue  that  private 
property  cannot  exist,  and  that  its  possessors  are  only  de- 
positaries of  public  wealth.  It  is  also  true  that  the  first 
practical  result  of  the  Revolution  was  anarchy,  which  took 
the  form  of  an  insurrection  against  property.  But  the 
recognition  of  individual  proprietorship  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  bases  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  throughout  the  Revolution,  in  its  philosophic 
stage,  in  its  moments  of  greatest  horror,  as  well  as  in  its 
reactionary  and  reconstructive  phases,  the  principle  was 
respected.  Indeed,  one  reason  why  the  tenets  of  collec* 
tivism  and  of  State  Socialism,  with  their  egalitarian 
tendency,  make  less  progress  in  France  than  in  England 
among  the  prosperous  classes  is  that  the  French  bour- 
geoisie is  deeply  unbued  with  the  individualism  of  the 
great  Revolution. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FRATERNITY   AND   PATRIOTISM 


From  documento  of  the  Revolutionary  period  it  would 
seem  that  the  word  Fraternity  was  not  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  device  of  the  First  Republic  until  the  year  of 
the  Terror.  Previous  to  that  phase  of  the  brotherhood 
of  mankind  the  new  reformers  sometimes  enunciated 
Liberty  and  Equality  without  their  complementary' 
virtue.'  Although  the  practice  of  the  two  former  has 
lieen,  as  we  liave  seen,  peculiar  in  France  since  the  Revo- 
lution, tliey  have  not  liecn  affected  by  it  to  the  same 
extent  as  has  been  the  principle  of  Fraternity.  Prince 
Metternich,  who  was  reaching  nianhoo<l  when  the  French 
Republic  erected  the  guillotine  as  the  symbol  of  brotherly 
love,  said  in  later  life,  after  liis  varied  visits  to  Paris, 
**  Fraternity  as  it  is  practisetl  in  France  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  I  had  a  brother  I  would  call  him  my 


cousin." 


>  The  device  of  **  Uberty  and  Rqiultty  **  nrenui  to  be  orifinally  doe  to 
M«mtc»qoieu,  who  wrote  fnmi  KiikUihI  in  1729,  ftiitjr  years  before  the 
RrvolutKMi,  A  LumdrtM  Ubtrii  ei  Egitlilt.  Tin*  coat-of^nua  of  the 
muarum  at  n^mleaui,  eni^Ted  in  ITKl,  Itt-am  the  motto  LiberU'iSfmiHi, 
m»  d«>ubt  in  honour  uf  Monieaquiru  tlie  fn^«at  ir)<>r>  of  the  Bordelaiib  Thiaa 
FraitmiU  ak>ne  of  the  three  natiuoal  virtiira  uw«  iu  Icfand  aotiralj  to 
thr  Kevolutkm. 

tl3 
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The  sarcasm  of  the  Austrian  diplomatist,  like  every 
generalisation  applied  to  the  French,  requires  careful 
:  qualification.  In  their  private  and  domestic  capacity 
I  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  so  devoted  and  consider- 
ate to  one  another.  In  all  the  relations  of  the  human 
*  race  which  concern  the  home  and  the  family  they  set  an 
example  to  us.  The  love  for  a  mother  is  not  the  life-long 
religion  of  an  Englishman  as  it  is  of  a  Frenchman :  the 
affection  is  mutual,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  French  of  all 
classes  for  their  offsjiring  is  perhaps  so  excessive  as  to  be 
injurious  to  the  robustness  of  the  race.  But  one  result  is 
that  the  local  tribunals  have  rarely  in  France  to  try  an 
offence  corresixinding  to  that  which  in  England  is  known 
as  leaving  parents  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Nor  has  the 
French  language  a  technical  equivalent  for  the  term  ^  wife- 
beating/*  and  if  Frenchmen  sometimes  widow  themselves 
by  swifter  means,  they  are  as  a  rule  the  most  humane  of 
husbands. 

Tlie  French,  again,  are  capable  of  making  sentimental 
sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  oppressed  nationalities.  Under 
the  Monarchy  of  July  and  the  Second  Empire  they  would 
have  gladly  taken  up  arms  to  succour  Poland.  The  ills 
they  suffered  in  the  war  with  Prussia  have  had  a  too 
overwhelming  effect  to  allow  them  to  think  much  of  the 
grievances  of  other  peoples.  Nevertheless  we  have  seen 
the  Foreign  Minister  who  has  done  most  credit  to  the 
Kepublie  narrowly  escape;  rejection  at  the  Academic  Fran* 
<;;aise,  iKvause  he  was  deemed  to  have  neglected  the  plaint 
of  ( I  recce  at  the  bidding  of  Russia.  With  the  exception 
of  the  curious  relations  between  the  Muscovite  Autocracy 
and  the  Republic,  tlie  attitude  of  the  French  towards 
great  iN)wers  lias  at  the  end  of  the  century  presented  no 
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abnormal  features.  The  rivalries  of  war  and  of  peace 
have  naturally  affected  the  French  in  their  feelings 
towards  several  of  their  neighbours  in  Europe;  and  at 
an  epoch  when  the  fraternal  effusions  of  peoples  are 
trammelled  by  their  bristling  coats  of  armour  it  is  per- 
tinent to  ask  which  is  the  nationality  whose  members 
Frenchmen  regard  with  most  asperity. 

Are  they  the  Germans  across  the.  Rhine  ?  The  memory 
of  the  invader  marching  in  triumph  through  Paris,  after 
making  himself  Emperor  in  the  pjilace  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
right  of  victory  over  France,  galls  those  who  saw  those 
days  of  sorrow.  But  a  generation  has  arisen  to  which 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  a  sad  tradition  only  by  reasou  of  the 
black  patch  on  the  school-maps  blurring  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier ;  so  in  the  fancy  of  young  France  the  Prussian  may 
perhaps  one  day  be  transformed,  as  has  been  the  Cossack 
of  the  previous  invasion.  Are  they  the  Italians,  who,  un- 
mindful of  Solferino,  have  inspired  their  Gallic  kindred 
with  resentment  whicli,  in  regions  whither  the  Piedmon- 
tese  troop  over  the  Al|)s  to  coin|>ete  with  French  wage- 
earners,  is  keener  against  these  industrial  rivals  of  Latin 
race  than  against  the  more  distant  Teutons?  Are  tliey 
the  English,  whom  politicians  of  tlie  boulevards  hold  up 
to  enmity  as  bitter  as  that  provoked  by  Italians  in  Prov- 
ence and  by  Germans  in  the  Vosgcs?  There  is  a  nation 
to  the  members  of  which  Frenchmen  are  more  revengeful 
than  to  (lermans,  more  irascible  than  to  Italians,  more 
unjust  than  to  English.  It  is  to  the  French  that  French- 
men display  animosity  more  S4ivage,  more  incessant,  and 
more  inequitable  than  to  people  of  any  (»ther  race. 

An  Englishman  reads  in  a  Parisian  journal  an  insinua- 
tion against  his  nation  so  virulent   that  he  fumes  with 
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indignaxioa  ac  the  correncT  of  socfa  a  libel  in  the  pren  of 
a  frieadlj  ci:>antr7.  He  mar  calm  his  ruffled  feelings. 
for  the  next  page  is  full  of  slaziders  nK»e  oatnigeoas» 
aimed  at  Frenchmen  who  differ  from  the  viiteis  on  a 
point  of  politics.  Or-  he  sees  exposed  for  ssle  in  Paris  a 
caricatore  lampooning  the  British  race ;  bat  close  bj  are 
a  dozen  others  more  coarselj  defaming  French  public  men, 
not  sparing  even  the  Chief  of  the  State.  Or  a  Prince  of 
the  House  of  France,  turned  joomalist,  to  win  applause 
maligns  the  English,  who  reflect  that  thoiq^  Frenchmen 
in  general  are  under  no  obligation  to  England  there  is  cme 
French  familv  not  in  that  case.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
be  sore  at  Prince  Henri's  forgetfulness  that  when  France 
bid  the  Orleans  begone  we  lodged  them  in  our  palaces, 
or  when  again  their  chiefs  were  exiled  we  let  them  nse  cor 
country  for  their  plots  against  a  gOTemment  at  peace 
with  us.  For,  to  pn^ve  that  a  Frenchman  ungracious  to 
foreigners  is  doubly  malevolent  to  compatriots,  when  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa  he  fell  out  with  a  long-tried  travelling 
companion,  the  enterprising  prince  took  care  to  advertise 
to  Kuro[fe  tht:  domestic  s|)ectacle  which  French  explorers 
were  givin;:i^  to  the  Uiitives. 

The  peculiar  harshness  of  Frenchmen  to  Frenchmen 
in  their  political  capacity  dates  from  the  Revolution. 
Before  that  eixx^h  the  intolerance  of  the  Church,  the 
despotism  of  the  Crown,  and  the  oppressive  privileges  of 
the  nobility  were  merely  forms  of  evils  found  in  various 
degre»'s  in  all  countries.  But  while  other  nations  have 
^^railually  srjfteneil  their  internal  rigours,  Frani^e  has 
suljstitutc'fl  new  as{»erities  for  those  of  the  Old  Ki*gime. 
This  may  l>e  trared  t<»  the  Jacobin  conquest  of  the  Revo- 
lution.     The    lawvers   and    rhetoricians   who   then   held 
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Franca  in  their  blood-stained  bands  were,  some  of  tbero, 
in  committing  enormities,  of  perfectly  good  faitb.  But 
tbey  bad  steeped  tbemselves  in  tbe  theories  of  tbe  Cou- 
trat  Social,  tbe  sophisms  of  a  Swiss  sentimentalist,  native 
of  a  commnnity  which  never  enjoyed  unity  of  language 
or  of  race,  nor  indeed  any  qualifications  of  a  nation, 
save  those  which  are  artificial  and  fortuitous.  So  hence- 
forth their  fellow-countrymen  were  to  merit  consideration 
only  in  so  far  as  they  accepted  doctrines  applicable  to 
all  mankind.  Frenchmen  were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  natives  of  French  towns  and  villages,  peopling  the 
streets  and  tilling  the  fields  of  France :  they  were  mem- 
bers of  tbe  human  race,  who  must,  however,  be  put  out*- 
tide  the  pale  of  humanity  unless  they  accepted  the  social 
doctrines  crudely  believed  by  these  superficial  theorists. 
The  genesis  of  the  cruelty  of  modern  Frenchmen  to 
Frenchmen  is  curious  to  study,  as  it  belongs  to  the  same 
period  as  the  growth  of  the  modem  conception  of  pa- 
triotism in  France,  which  is  based  on  an  entirely  con- 
trar}'  idea.  As  has  been  maintained  in  these  pages,  it 
was  the  discipline  of  war  which  saved  the  Revolution 
from  degenerating  into  an  orgy  of  primitive  barbarism. 
^  We  will  make  a  cemetery  of  France,**  said  the  atrocious 
Carrier,  *' rather  than  not  regenerate  it  after  our  own 
fashion.**  While,  however,  he  was  drowning  at  Nantes 
French  people  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  with  ob- 
scene  tortures,  which  he  boasted  to  the  Convention  were 
inflicte<l  in  tlie  name  of  humanity,  B«)na|uirte  was  ]>oint- 
ing  hiK  cannon  against  the  foreign  invader,  and  .oiiening 
tlic  way  for  his  transformation  of  the  cliaracter  of  tbe 
Revolution.  It  was  then  that  Marie-Joseph  Ch^nier 
celebratetl  in  song  the  ^  Reprise  de  Toulon,**  and  a  few 
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months  later  composed  the  famous  ^^  Chaut  da  Depart,** 
a  poem  interesting  to  peruse,  as  its  spirited  stanzas  are 
animated  by  the  conflicting  sentiments  whieh  inspired 
the  movements  of  the  Revolution  —  animosity  against 
certain  categories  of  Frenchmen,  and  opposition  to  the 
alien  foe. 

Whenever  Frenchmen  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  moved  to  belabour  one  another  in  .the  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions,  their  mutual  malevolence 
cannot  of  course  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  humanitarian  philosophy  which  preceded,  or  to  the 
violence  which  accompanied,  the  Revolution.  When,  for 
example,  in  the  quarrel  just  mentioned  between  French 
explorers,  the  elder  declared  that  his  high-bom  compa- 
triot was  a  creature  not  superior  to  his  Abyssinian  negro, 
this  was  only  by  accident  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  Rousseau.^  So  when  a  Republican  journalist,  wishing 
to  disparage  a  minister  of  the  Republic,  charges  him  with 
once  having  followed  a  degrading  trade,  or  with  having 
committed  offences  which,  if  brought  to  justice,  would  be 
tried  with  closed  doors,  the  resemblance  in  sound  of  his 
language  to  the  scurrility  of  Marat  in  the  ^fiit  du.  Peuple 
is  unstudied.  But  in  these  and  similar  cases  the  bitter- 
ness of  Frenchmen  for  Frenchmen  may  be  traced  to  the 
period  when  the  principle  of  Fraternity  was  officially 
enunciated,  and  when  French  people  acquired  the  habit, 
never  since  lost,  of  regarding  all  political  controversy  as 
a  desi)erate  struggle  between  irreconcilable  elements,  in 
which  every  lethal  weapon  was  lawful  to  use,  and  all  ties 
of  racial  kinship  were  to  be  ignored. 

We  need  only  refer  to  the  cruel  annals  of  the  Revolu- 

^  Figaro,  March  29.  1SQ7. 
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tion  when  tbey  illustrate  a  phenomenon'  of  the  present 
day ;  for  ever  since  Napoleon  ceased  to  direct  French 
ardour  against  the  foreign  foe,  the  century  has  presented 
a  series  of  blood-stained  pictures,  of  which  the  subject  is 
the  slaying  of  Frenchmen  by  Frenchmen  as  an  incident  of 
political  divergency.  M.  Emmanuel  Arago,  who  lived  to 
be  an  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  was  the  son  of  the  great  astronomer,  and  passed 
his  cliildhood  at  the  Observatory  near  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg.  There  liis  earliest  emotion  was  hearing  the 
sound  of  musketry  on  a  winter*s  morning,  when  Marshal 
Ney  was  shot  by  French  soldiers,  after  leading  to  victory 
the  armies  of  France  with  sublime  courage  for  twenty- 
five  years  before  his  forlorn  heroism  at  Waterloo.  The 
aged  diplomatist  had  many  a  similar  reminiscence  of  the 
history  of  his  countryoncn.  The  White  Terror  in  tlie 
provinces  exceeded  in  ruthless  destruction  of  French  lives 
the  executions  in  the  capiUil  of  warriors  of  the  Empire. 
The  government  of  the  Restoration,  under  which  French 
I)e<>ple  were  thus  put  \p  death,  itself  came  to  a  violent  end 
in  the  Three  Glorious  Days  of  July  ;  and  a  lofty  column, 
where  the  Bastille  once  stood,  now  commemorates  how 
Frenchmen  died  wholesale  by  French  hands  on  that  felici- 
tous occasion.  \\*lien  the  nation  wearied  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who  derived  the  chief  profit  from  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  it  got  rid  of  him  with  \cm  bloodshe<l  than  attended 
liifi  accession,  only  a  score  or  two  of  French  corpses  strew- 
ing; the  streets  to  mark  the  end  of  his  dynasty.  Four 
montlis  later  new  prt)of  was  shown  that  for  the  mutual 
slaughter  of  the  |)eople  of  France  no  rrgime  wns  more 
favourable  than  a  Republic*  when  in  the  Days  of  June, 
1848,  five   thousand  Parisians  were  cles|jatclied   by  their 
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nvm»:,nauas^*.  After  that  the  cannon  and  the  rifles  with 
^^'V'"^  l-ouis  Napoleon  cleared  the  boulevards  of  his 
«.Kx\%»o^>Athotic  fellow-citizens  in  December,  1851,  may  be 
^;<>^t^i\t  lo  have  merely  fired  the  customary  salute  where- 
>k  <\  uvw   methods  of  -government    are   announced  in 

WArftiro,  even  in  its  civilised  g^ise,  brings  out  all  the 
^x  0«  (vis^ions  of  human  nature.     Honio  hamini  lupus  is  as 
^'.^h'  in  our  day  as  when  the  nations. of  Europe  were  semi* 
N^iKir\>us  tribes.     But  most  modern  peoples  reserve  the 
UiY^ut  savagery  within  them  for  the  chastisement  of  their 
«^))onuo8   abroad ;   whereas  the   French   show  themselves 
uu>»t  inhuman  in  fratricidal  strife,  as  though  to  substitute 
iVr  the  old  aphorism  a  new  version,  Gallus  Gallo  lupu$. 
In  time  of  war  the  French  show  generosity  to  foreign  foes, 
but  when  Gaul  meets  Gaul,  quarter  is  neither  given  nor 
oxiH^cted.     Thus  the  conflict  between  France  and  Prussia 
ill  1870,  desi>erate  as  it  was,  was  not  stained  by  deeds  of 
tniculence.     lUit  when  the  Germans  were  resting  after 
tlicir  victory  on  the   heights  around  Paris,  Parisians,  to 
sliow  them  that  a  triumphant  invader  did  not  stand  deep- 
est in  their  hate,  made  a  bonfire  of  the  noblest  monuments 
of  tlieir  capital  as  a  spectacle  for  the  conqueror,  and  amid 
its  fumes   massacred   venerable  and  peaceful  citizens  of 
France.     The  insurrection  of  the  Commune  was  one  of 
the  blackest  crimes  known   to  historv,  and   merited  the 
8tern(*st  retribution ;  but  its  wickedness  would  have  been 
a  more  salutary  lesson  for  future  jjenerations  had  it  been 
punished  with  less  retaliatory  ferocity.     The   dire  occa- 
sion (lid  not  admit  of  judicial  calmness ;  the  infamy  of  the 
prov4)cation  offered  by  the  insurgents  was  unparalleled; 
nevertheless  the  soberest  narrative  of  the  suppression  of 
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the  rebellion  convinces  that  Frenchmen  meted  out  to 
Frenchmen  penalty  so  ruthless,  so  exuberant,  and  so  indis- 
criminate that  other  Europeans  in  modern  warfare  only 
inflict  the  like  on  barbaric  races.  The  cruelty  of  the 
Communards  to  their  fellow-citizens  was  as  dastardly  as 
that  of  the  Sepoys  to  the  British  at  Cawnpore :  the  pun- , 
ishmcnt  inflicted  by  the  Versailles  troops  on  Uie  Parisians 
during  the  Semaine  de  Mai  was  as  merciless  as  that  with 
which  the  English  in  India  had  to  stamp  out  the  Mutiny. 
It  might  be  urged  that  Civil  War,  being  fratricidal, 
calls  forth  inhuman  passions,  only  that  a  few  years  earlier 
the  War  of  Secession  in  America  had  shown  that  there 
are  modern  peoples  which  can  engage  in  bitter  internecine 
conflict  unaggravated  by  cruelty.  As  the  French  do  not 
thus  conduct  their  civil  conflicts,  the  events  of  May,  1871, 
ought  to  have  taught  them  to  forget,  save  as  a  warning, 
every  occasion  on  which  French  blooil  has  been  shed  by 
French  hands.  That,  however,  was  not  the  tradition 
inculcated  on  the  children  l>orn  amid  the  carnage  ex- 
hibited to  the  complacent  Germans,  who  had  not  left  so 
many  French  corpses  at  Gravelotte,  or  even  at  Sedan,  as 
fell  by  French  hands  during  the  epilogue  to  their  victo- 
ries. Tliat  generation  grew  up  to  keep  as  the  national 
holiday  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  which, 
if  a  triumph  for  liberty,  was  also  the  occasion  of  the 
slaughter  of  Frenchmen  by  Frenclimen.  There  were 
great  days  in  1789,  uusUiined  with  French  blond,  which 
the  nation  might  have  joined  to  celebrate.  The  Oath 
in  the  Tennis  Court  at  Venuiillen  on  tlie  20(h  of  June, 
and  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  on  the  20th  of 
August,  are  dates  as  fitting  for  |iopuIar  festival  as  the 
14th  of  July,  and  are  unsullied  with  the  death  of  a  single 
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French  citizen.     But  wlien  the  centenary  of  the  Revolu- 
tion arrived,  it  was  clear  that  its  apostles  were  imbued 
with  its  relentless  spirit,  for  they  clamoured  for  commemo- 
ration of  more  days  on  .which  French  had  slain  French. 
Pressure  was  put  upon  the  Government,  on  August  10, 
1892,  to  fete  the  Sack  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  a  few  weeks 
later,  when  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  celebrated  the 
centenary  of  the  formal  abolition  of  Royalty,  little  dis- 
guise was  made  that  the  rejoicings  were  in  honour  of  the 
Massacres  of  September,  1792.     A  statue  was  decreed  for 
Danton.      It  stands   between   the  site  of  the  Abbaye, 
where  the  carnage   began,  and  the  Ecole  de  Medecine, 
where  the  science  of  saving   life   is  now  taught.     The 
irony  of   the   locality   was  unnoticed  amid  the  debate*  * 
aroused  as  to  Danton's  responsibility  for  the  Massacres 
in  the  Prisons.     It  clearly  showed  that  whatever  his  real 
share  in  them,  his  admirers  would  not  have  wished  to 
honour  him  in  bronze  had  they  not  firmly  believed  that  he 
abetted  the  butchery  of  the  thousand  French  men,  women, 
and  children  who  died  with  the  Princesse  de  I^mballe. 
Any  doubt  about  it  was  dissipated  five  years  later  when   . 
the  same  municipality  proposed  a  statue  for  Marat,  who 
represented  no  principles  in  the  Revolution  but  those  of 
delation  and  of  murder  of  French  people. 

A  curious  fact,  which  perhaps  proves  the  superior  hap- 
piness of  our  domestic  history  rather  than  the  sui)eriority 
of  the  British  teni|K*ranient,  is,  that  while  the  French 
l)erpetuate  their  internal  strife  by  celebrating  the  days  on 
which  they  she<l  the  blood  of  their  compatriots,  the  his- 
torical anniversaries  which  we  have  kept  as  holidays  com- 
memorated the  saving  of  English  lives,  and  not  their 
extinction.     There  was  Koyal  Oak  Day,  in  honor  of  the 
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preservation  of  Uie  not  very  valuable  life  of  Charles  II.  at 
Boscobel,  and  there  was  the  Fifth  of  November,  which 
solemnised  the  escape  from  Gunpowder  Plot  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  With  regard  to  tlie  latter  fes- 
tival, however,  it  may  be  open  to  doubt  if  in  any  modem 
community  the  deliverance  from  destruction  of  its  legisla- 
tive bodies  would  now  be  deemed  a  benefit  sufficiently 
precious  to  justify  its  inscription  in  a  ferial  calendar. 

The  unbrotherly  tradition  of  the  Revolution  has  entered 
into  the  domain  of  art,  which  ought  not  needlessly  to  be 
disfigured  with  images  of  fratricide.  The  French  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg, 
where,  in  an  age  barren  of  art  in  many  lands,  France  is 
seen  to  be  still  the  nursery  of  artistic  instinct,  an  element 
which  keei)s  it,  in  spite  of  its  politicians,  in  the  front  rank 
of  nations.  Many  of  the  canvases  there  of  contempo- 
rary painters  inspire  patriotism  as  well  as  admiration  : 
Detainers  stirring  war  scenes;  lionnat's  glowing  effngy 
of  Cardinal  Lavigcrie,  the  foremost  of  French  colonists  ; 
Jules  Ureton^s  [>easants,  the  solid  basis  of  French  pros- 
perity. But  there  is  one  conspicuous  picture  of  which 
the  casual  visitor,  whether  native  or  alien,  can  perceive 
only  the  horror.  It  represents  an  agonised  little  boy  in 
cavalry  uniform,  unhorsed  and  stabbed  to  death  by  men 
arrtietl  with  bayonets  and  pikes.  It  bears  no  explanatory 
inm  ription,  and  all  that  is  manifest  from  the  costumes  is 
that  three  stalwart  Frenchmen  are  slaugliterini;^  a  defence* 
less  French  child.  Tliat,  indeed,  is  the  subject  chosen 
by  the  artist  to  hand  down  to  future  ages.  The  painting 
delineates  the  legendary  death  in  the  Vendean  War  of 
the  young  Barru,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  CAaji^  du 
D/yart^  as  he  was  said  to  Itave  been  killed  by  llie  Koyal- 
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ists  for  crying  "Vive  la  Republique."  The  legend  is  as 
impossible  to  substantiate  as  the  more  heroic  tale  of  the 
son  of  Lucien  Casa-Bianca,  deputy  for  Corsica  in  the  Con- 
vention, who  perished  five  years  later  at  Aboukir ;  but  if 
it  were  as  edifying  as  that  of  the  victim  of  the  explosion 
on  the  Orienty  there  would  be  no  harm  in  perpetuating  it. 
It  is,  however,  a  story,  the  currency  of  which  falsifies 
history,  for  the  presumable  purpose  of  proclaiming  that 
the  murder  of  children  by  Frenchmen  is  a  normal  inci- 
dent of  French  civil  disturbance. 

The  calumny  in  this  case  is  so  unjust  that  a  stranger 
may  be  allowed  to  challenge  it.  In  all  the  blood-stained 
record  of  the  Revolution  even  Revolutionary  authorities 
recognise  the  humane  conduct  of  thh  Vendeans  in  defend* 
ing  their  hearths  and  altars,  till  the  diabolical  cruelty  of 
Westermann's  Infernal  Column,  and  of  other  Republican 
forces,  provoked  reprisals.^  If,  therefore,  it  could  be  au- 
thentically proved  that  young  Barra*s  death  took  place 
as  described  in  Revolutionary  poetry,  it  would  still  be  an 

^  E.g.  Mme.  de  Sta^l,  Considerations  sur  la  JUtdution  /Vtm^aiM, 
partie  8,  c.  xviL  As  to  the  cruelty  of  the  RepublicaiiB  to  the  VendeaiiM, 
there  is  no  lack  of  Republican  evidence.  In  an  Adre9se  du  camiU  de  smT' 
vtUlance  rh>olutionnaire  de  FontenayAt-Peuple  d  la  Convttdion^  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  made  on  tlie  conduct  of  a  Republican  chief  In  that 
picturesque  town,  which  has  since  regained  its  pre-ReTolutioiiary  name 
of  Fontenay-le-Coiute :  **  We  see  him  every  day  catching  any  children 
he  hapiwns  to  meet,  whether  their  parents  are  Republicans  or  Brigands. 
[It  waH  thus  tliat  the  Republicans  called  the  Royalists  of  the  West.]  He 
seizes  them  by  one  le^  and  Rlictm  them  in  two,  just  like  a  butcher  splitting 
up  a  she(>p/'  Marrenu  himself,  after  helping;  to  win  the  battle  of  Le 
Mans  in  1703  over  the  VendeauM,  wrote  to  his  sister,  declining  her  con- 
gratulations on  the  victory,  bi>cauMe,  he  said,  his  laurels  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  countrymen.  The  outrages  on  the  vmnquished  in  that 
battle  were  exU>ndi^l  pitih^sKly  to  women,  ss  related  by  a  lev  dispaiwionate 
authority,  AmM^  de  Bejarry,  son  of  the  Vendean  leader,  in  his  Soutt^ 
ntrs,  published  at  Nantes  in  1860. 
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exceptional  incident  not  characteristic  of  the  Vendean 
war.  Thus,  a  picture  like  this  is  a  wanton  presentment 
of  French  cruelty  to  the  French.  The  authorities  who 
exposed  it  seem  to  have  reasoned  that  the  public  which 
came  there  consisted  largely  of  foreigners  who  had  an 
idea  that  the  atrocities  which  stain  the  domestic  history 
of  France,  from  the  Terror  to  the  Commune,  were  chiefly 
the  work  of  Revolutionaries;  that  they  had  vaguely  heard 
of  the  young  and  the  aged  being  done  to  death  in  the 
name  of  Fraternity,  from  the  boys  and  girls  butchered  at 
BicStre  in  the  massacres  of  September,  1792,  to  Arch- 
bishop Darboy  shot  in  1871  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  savagery  of  this  kind  was  not 
confined  to  one  party  in  the  State,  but  that  QaUu9  Oallo 
lupuM  was  a  genen^  proposition  applicable  to  the  whole 
race.  Otherwise,  why  should  a  noble  gallery  be  defaced 
with  the  delineation  of  a  cowardly  crime  of  Frenchmen 
based  on  a  mere  legend?  It  is  not  as  though  the  Revolu- 
tionary i)eriod  were  not  abundant  in  incidents  wortliy  to 
inspire  Uie  patriotic  genius  of  artists,  as  testify  a  hundred 
famous  canvases,  such  as  ^'  Rouget  de  Lisle  singing  the 
Marseillaise  at  Strasbourg,'*  by  Pils,  at  the  Louvre ;  the 
^  Enrolment  of  the  Volunteers  of  1792,**  by  Couder,  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  series  of  military  scenes  by 
Grot,  who  was  with  Bonaparte  in  the  Army  of  Italy,  and 
by  Carle  Vernet,  who  handed  on  the  graphic  gifts  of  his 
family  to  his  son  Horace,  born  the  year  of  the  Revolution. 
Or  if  modern  Republican  art  sought  a  praiseworthy  sub- 
ject from  the  pitiful  annals  of  the  Vendean  campaign,  it 
might  depict  the  humanity  of  Marceau,  who,  when  he 
died  at  twenty-seven  a  (ieneral  of  five  years*  standing, 
unlike  bis  colleagues  in  the  war  against  the  Royalists  of 
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the   West,  left  a  memory   unsullied  by  cruelty  to 
fellow-countrymen. 

The  perpetuation  of  such  legends  in  pictorial  art  is 
only  a  symptom  of  the  unfraternal  tradition  wbich  the 
Revolution  rooted    in'  France,  and    is  not  a  powerful 
influence  to  diffuse  it.     The  tone  of  the  press,  however, 
sliows  how  wide-spread  is  the  evil  of  which  it  b  a  dis- 
seminating agency.      The  Journal  des  DflaU  and  the 
Temp^t  which  both  support  the  principles  of  1789,  are 
unsurpassed  in  Europe  for  the  propriety  and  moderation 
of  their  domestic  polemics.       In   certain  other  organs 
political  articles   sometimes  appear   signed  by  pens  as 
refined  as  they  are  eloquent.     But  in  the  cheap  journals 
of  widest  circulation,  controversy  is  usually  condacted 
in  gross  language,  laden  with  base  allusions  to  oppo- 
nents.     A  stranger  travelling  in   France,  who,  setting 
out  from  Paris,  buys  at  the  station  an  armful  of  morn- 
ing papers,  might  gather  from  their  perusal,  before  the 
express  train  has  made  its  first  halt,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  land  through  which  he  is  speeding  is  wholly 
composed  of  the  ignoble  and  the  fatuous,  who  spend  their 
lives  in  rancorous  strife,  for  which  the  cure  is  known  only 
to  the  sole  saviours  of  society,  the  raging  prc^hets  of 
the  press  and  the  tribune.     Tlie  traveller,  confused  with 
crude  epithets  not  found  in  the  dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  would  do  well  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  enven- 
omed sheet.     Su|>erficiiil  though  the  view  of  the  countrj' 
he  from  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage,  he  will  discern 
things  belying  the  infuriate  print  before  he  readies  the 
noble  spires  of  Chart  res,  or  Orleans  with  its  memories  of 
Frenchmen  united  against  a  foe  from  the  days  of  Joan 
of  Arc  to  the  campaign  of  the  Loire  in  1870,  or  Rouen, 
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where  two  sublime  minsters  tower  above  the  busy  factory 
smoke  ;  cities  whose  associations  of  patriotic  defence,  of 
worship,  and  of  industry  take  the  imagination  away  from 
the  sordid  brawl  of  politics.  He  will  see  the  peasant  at 
work  in  the  cornfields  of  the  Ueauce  or  in  the  pastures  of 
Normandy ;  or  if  it  be  a  Sunday,  he  will  catch  a  glimpse 
of  villagers  making  holiday,  blithe,  sociable,  and  sober. 
No  doubt  the  lives  of  all  these  people  at  work  or  at  play 
are  not  of  ideal  amenity,  and  human  passion  is  troublous 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  agitated  capital.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent  to 
political  contention,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century,  of 
which  one  of  the  boasted  triumphs  is  a  cheap  press,  it 
has  to  be  avowed  that  a  most  salutary  feature  of  national 
life  in  France  is  that  a  large  pro^wrtion  of  the  {)eople  of 
all  classes  never  read  tlie  newspapers. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  quote  any  of  the  appalling 
terms  which,  applied  by  politicians  to  one  another,  meet 
the  eye  perusing  a  journal  in  search  of  news,  or  to  give 
examples  of  the  infamous  charges  brought  against  oppo- 
nents as  a  daily  incident  of  {>olitical  controversy.  All 
that  shall  be  noted  here  is  one  lamentable  effect  of  the 
discussion  of  public  topics, — a  heartless  callousness  before 
{lersonal  affliction*  or  even  mortal  bereavement.  Sick- 
ness and  death  in  France  usually  bring  forth  the  ten- 
derest  of  human  sentiments,  and  move  mere  spectat4>ni 
of  sorrow  to  express  c*om|mssion.  The  popular  {Kilitical 
press  is  above  such  sentimentality,  and  it  is  not  only 
Kepublicans  who  are  thus  cruel  to  Monarchists,  or  Reac- 
tionaries to  Radicals  ;  so  inherent  has  cruelty  grown  in 
all  French  polemics  that  a  temixirary  divergency  will 
bring  down  upon  a  fonner  friend  ranccmr  which  would 
be  excessive  to  pour  u|M>n  a  lifelong  enemy. 
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The  Lihre  Parole^  primarily  an  anti-Semitio  orgmn, 
professes  devotion  to  the  Churchf  and  is  one  of  the  few 
Parisian  journals  read  by  the  country  clergy.  Its  editor, 
M.  D^i'umont,  whose  writings  on  uncontroversial  subjects 
show  that  a  literary  talent  of  great  charm  has  been  sscri* 
ficed  to  the  furies  of  polemical  journalism,  attacks  indis* 
criminately  all  who  differ  from  him.  No  Frenchman  has 
more  claim  on  the  respect  of  Catholics  than  M.  de  Mun, 
but  he  supported  the  Government  of  the  Republic  in  cer- 
tain legislation,  provoked  by  the  outrages  of  anarchists, 
which  was  not  agreeable  to  M.  Drumont ;  and  soon  after* 
wards,  being  stricken  with  illness  which  seemed  beyond 
cure,  this  is  what  the  rural  priests  read  of  their  most 
devoted  defender  from  a  Catholic  pen :  **  God  has  heard 
our  complaints  and  has  sternly  smitten  De  Mun ;  He  has 
said  to  him,  ^I  gave  thee  eloquence,  and  thou  hast  kept 
silence  when  men  were  waiting  to  salute  thee  as  the  cham- 
pion of  justice.  Thou  shalt  never  speak  again.*  *'^  M.  de 
MuiTs  lips  liappily  recovered  their  eloquence,  which  was 
crowjunl  with  the  highest  honour  France  has  to  confer  on 
a  Freiichinan.  Just  two  years'  after  the  utterance  of  this 
savage  blast  of  fanaticism  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
in  succession  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  in  good  taste,  toler- 
ance and  amenity  had  illustrated  the  craft  of  journalism. 

In  the  latter  days  of  that  veteran,  who  had  fought  in 
many  a  political  field,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  his 
genial  contributions  to  the  press.  They  demonstrated  a 
fact  which  modern  French  journalists  and  |K>liticians 
should  take  to  heart,  that  their  flexible  native  language 
as  a  weapon  of  attack  is  more  formidable  when  manipu- 
lated with   gnice  and  irony  than  when  it  is  used  as  an 

>  Lihrt  I^aroU,  0  Avril,  IHOG.  •  April  1,  1807. 
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instrument  of  barbarous  warfare  to  bludgeon  or  to  rip  up 
an  adversary.  To  exult  or  to  gibe  over  an  open  grave  is 
assuredly  worthier  of  a  savage  tribe  than  of  the  French 
nation,  which  in  its  domestic  life  has  an  exemplary  cult 
for  the  quiet  dead.  The  death  of  M.  Caruot,  doing  his 
duty  as  a  dignified  Chief  of  Uie  State,  moved  Europe  to 
tears,  yet  on  the  day  of  his  burial  M.  de  Cassagnac  hailed 
the  funeral  procession  with  sneers,  and,  with  audacity  ill- 
placed  in  a  Bonapartist,  said  that  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  Napoleon  had  publicly  flouted  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  was  desecrated  by  the  solemn  obsequies  sung  over 
the  remains  of  the  murdered  President.^  If  Catholics  are 
unfeeling  in  the  presence  of  death,  more  reverent  charity 
need  not  be  expected  from  professors  of  irreligion;  so 
when  a  pious  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Paris  was  slain  by  a 
mad  woman  the  organ  of  the  Socialists  suggested  a  base 
reason  for  the  crime,  though  the  >nctim  was  an  example 
of  self-denial  and  ascetic  devotion,  Iteing  a  rare  instance 
of  a  Frenchman  of  high  birth  in  the  ordera  of  the  secular 
clergy.*  But  while  the  humblest  workman  in  France 
salutes  the  lifeless  body  of  a  stranger  borne  past  him  to 
the  tomb,  this  is  not  the  practice  of  ix)liticians  before  the 
remains  of  those  whose  opinions  they  dislike,  and  even  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Republican  family  like  unseemliness  is 
displayed.  When  M.  Jules  Ferry  died,  on  the  morrow  of 
bis  election  to  a  post  which  requited  his  long  exclusion 
from  office,  it  was  not  the  priests  and  nuns,  persecuted  by 
him  in  the  days  of  his  power,  who  made  signs  of  joy.     It 

>  Awuphu,  1-9  Jiini«i,  \mi. 

•  FeiUe  ir^M<f  M#,  13  Mai,  1806,  —  on  the  mimler  of  Um  Abbi  PHnes 
Psal  dr  Bit^Ur,  bfoclMr  of  Um  Doe  d«  Broglie,  and  gnmdsoB  of  Mom.  ds 
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was  the  anti-clerical  Radicals  who  most  loudly  exulted, 
and  one  of  them,  M.  Clovis  Hugues,  a  poet  in  his  hours, 
thus  celebrated  the  event  in  crudest  prose :  ^  Yesterday 
all-powerful,  to-day  Jules  Ferry  is  but  a  corpse  which 
the  people  have  the  fight  to  execrate,  and  to-morrow  the 
worms  will  eat  him  just  as  he  had  us  eaten  up  by  the 
Versailles  troops  in  1871."^ 

It  was  thus  that  the  Carmagnole  was  joyfully  danced 
and  sung  in  Paris  during  the  Massacres  of  September, 
1792.  The  song  and  the  dance  went  oii  all  through  the 
Terror,  and  the  chief  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
national  temperament  would  have  been  to  make  French* 
men  rejoice  at  the  woes  of  Frenchmen,  Iiad  not  the  for- 
eign invader  imposed  on  them  the  wholesome  discipline 
of  war.  Consequently  out  of  the  same  violent  movement 
which  has  left  a  heritage  of  hate  and  strife  to  the  nation 
came  the  modern  idea  of  patriotism  in  France,  which  is  a 
sentiment  both  generous  and  sincere.  Its  existence  side 
by  side  with  internecine  dissension,  wliich  after  a  century 
shows  little  sign  of  abating,  is  one  of  the  many  painidoxes 
encountered  in  the  study  of  French  character,  and  is  a 
result  of  the  abnormal  nature  of  the  great  upheaval. 


II  • 

The  French  form  of  the  word  patriot  is  not  in  its 
familiar  sense  of  ancient  usage.  St.  Simon  thus  applied 
it  to  Vaubiin,  but  previously  it  was  a  synonym  of  com- 

1  Twent y-84T(>n(l  annivenviry  of  the  Conimuno,  celebrated  at  the  Miiiaon 
du  Peuple.  TariH,  March  18,  1K9:),  the  day  afur  the  death  of  M.  Ferry, 
which  occurred  jtua  after  his  election  to  the  Trefudency  of  the  Senate, 
eifrht  yeant  after  hiA  diMiniasal  from  ofttce  in  1HH5. 
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patriot,  in  which  sense  Rousseau  continued  to  use  it, 
though  by  his  time  the  EncyclopaBdists  had  out  of  it 
constructed  the  word  patriotitme  to  connote  amour  de  la 
patrU,  Until  the  Revolution,  however,  that  sentiment 
was  associated  with  the  idea  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  or 
even  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  The  kings  had 
made  France.  For  eight  centuries,  by  marriage,  oon* 
quest,  or  heritage,  the  fabric  of  France  was  built  up  by 
its  monarchs,  who  were  the  liberators  of  the  territory 
from  the  English,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Pope,  turn  by 
turn,  and  had  consolidated  the  kingdom  by  absorbing 
the  independent  domains  of  Brittany,  Burgundy,  and 
Provence.  Thus  the  first  Emigration  (unlike  the  second, 
which  was  a  more  justifiable  flight  from  death  after  tlio 
throne  was  upset  in  1792)  has  been  judged  perhaps  more 
harshly  tlian  it  merited.  The  feeling  that  patriotism 
signified  the  cause  of  the  King  was  so  strong  among  the 
nobles  that,  in  crossing  the  frontier  and  in  joining  the 
Prussian  or  the  Austrian  to  fight  the  Revolutionary  levies 
of  France,  they  believed  that  they  were  doing  their  duty 
as  good  Frenchmen;  though  they  gave  the  impression 
that  they  were  leaving  in  the  lurch  their  sovereigns, 
whose  fate  was  aggravated  by  their  action.  Moreover 
the  troops  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  commanded 
in  battles  won  or  lost  for  France  were  often  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  this  system  kept  up  the  idea  that  it  was 
as  a  |iersonal  8er>*ice  to  the  king  tliat  they  offered  tlteir 
lives.  No  officers  were  more  intrepid  in  the  field  than 
tiiey,  but  it  was  as  valiant  domestics  of  the  royal  hoose- 
liold  that  they  went  to  fight,  paid  by  privileges,  but  not 
allowed  to  take  any  part' in  the  affairs  of  (lieir  country. 
TIius  servitude  became  the  badge  of  the  nobility,  which 
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was  not  an  aristocracy,  as  it  represented  no  interests  in 
the  nation  outside  the  institution  of  royalty.  It  was  this 
curious  conception  of  their  position  which  prompted  large 
numbers  of  the  nobles  to  rally  to  Napoleon  when  he 
opened  the  gates  of  France  to  them.  Mme.  de  Stael 
relates  that  when  the  bearer  of  one  of  the  noblest  names 
of  the  ancient  court  was  reproached  for  accepting  the 
office  of  chamberlain  to  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  his 
king  by  divine  right,  he  replied:  "What  would  you  have 
me  do?    One  must  serve  somebody."* 

The  Emigration,  which  aggravated  the  feeling  of  the 
Revolutionaries  against  the  invaders  of  France,  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  evolution  of  the 
patriotic  sentiment  which  came  into  being  at  that  period. 
The  deputies  of  the  States-General  formed  the  first 
Assembly  which  in  France  had  been  animated  with  a 
national  sentiment  to  the  exclusion  of  all  provincial 
distinction.  When  the  ceremony  of  the  Federation  took 
place  a  year  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  when  Talley- 
rand for  the  List  time  publicly  pontificated  as  a  bishop, 
the  fact  that  the  King's  brother,  with  a  crowd  of  the 
nobility,  was  plotting  with  the  foreigner  across  the  fron- 
tier, inspired  most  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
mony with  a  feeling  entirely  new  to  French  hearts. 
Thus  was  the  patrie  founded  and  consecrated.  Then  the 
first  battalions  which  marched  against  the  invasion  were 
specially  invested  with  the  name  of  "patriot,"  and  we 
have  noticed  the  beneficent  effect  which  that  movement 
had  on  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  same  time 
the  idea  of  Patriotism  did  not  become  clearly  defined  as 
a  sentiment  to  l>e  directed  against  the  foreigner.     The 

1  Con$iiUration8  tur  la  Jievolution  /Voii^iM,  partie  {▼.  c  U. 
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VeDdean  insurrection,  though  the  uprising  of  the  West 
wfts  abetted  from  outside,  was  a  civil  war,  and  the  name 
of  ^patriot"  assumed  in  it  by  the  Republicans  became 
merely  the  title  of  one  of  the  contending  factions. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  the  idea  of  patriotism,  which 
took  its  rise  under  circumstances  abnormal  and  unprece* 
dented,  amid  the  conflicting  turmoil  of  foreign  invasion, 
revolution,  anarchy,  and  civil  war,  became  a  territorial 
rather  than  a  racial  sentiment.  The  opiKisite  phenome- 
non is  found  in  our  country.  A  Briton,  while  he  has 
an  abstract  reverence  for  the  island  of  his  origin,  has 
rarely  the  clinging  attachment  to  its  soil  which  a  French- 
man has  to  the  land  of  France;  but  he  is  less  harsh  to  the 
men  of  his  own  race,  in  the  destiny  of  which,  established 
in  no  matter  wliat  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  has  a  profound 
belief. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  inquiry  into  the  relations 
of  the  Revolution  with  modem  France,  that  the  French 
idea  of  patriotism,  develojied  in  the  lant  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  centur}',  is  that  whicli  suliKists  still  in  France; 
whereas  the  British  conception  of  {latriotism  has  under- 
gone a  complete  change  in  the  intervening  hundred  }*earB, 
having  been  modified  by  the  expansion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  by  the  general  march  of  civilisation. 
The  instances  quoted  in  these  pages  show  tliat  at  the 
present  day  Frenchmen,  when  divided  on  |K)litical  ques- 
tions, an*  as  cruel  to  one  another  as  ever;  while  it  is 
probable  that  their  affection  for  tlie  soil  of  France  is 
deeper  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  Alsare  and  Ix)rraine  has  not  been  merely  the 
wail  of  wounded  national  vanity;  nor  did  it  chiefly 
spring  from  regret  for  the  lost  |iopulations,  for  as  for 
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the  Alsacians,  France  tx>ok  little  pains  to  ungermaniBe 
them  in  language  and  in  education  when  they  were 
French  subjects.  The  sorrow  of  the  French  is  that  two 
fair  provincesy  with  their  mountains  and  vineyards  and 
towns,  and  above  all  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
should  no  longer  form  part  of  the  soil  of  France.  To 
live  on  the  tract  of  Europe  bearing  that  name  is  in  a 
Frenchman's  eyes  the  greatest  of  human  privil^fes — so 
great  that  he  shrinks  from  practical  ideas  of  colonial 
aggrandisement  which  can  only  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  exile  from  France.  At  industrial  exhibitions  in 
French  cities  charts  of  the  world  are  exposed  to  illustrate 
the  produce  of  the  colonies.  On  them  the  possessions  of 
France  are  marked  with  vivid  colour,  so  bountifully 
spread  that  an  usher  from  the  local  Lycee  conducting  his 
ingenuous  troop  to  be  impressed  with  the  enterprise  of 
France  might,  with  the  untravelled  aptness  of  a  map- 
making  school-master,  exclaim :  — 

Quae  regio  in  terrb  nostri  non  plena  laboria? 

But  if  the  draughtsman  had  added  to  each  painted  area 
the  number  of  French  settlers  inhabiting  it,  Uie  statistics 
would  show  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Gallic  race,  France  might  as  well  claim  dominion  over 
the  Polar  Regions  as  over  some  of  its  nominal  posses- 
sions. Even  in  Algeria,  at  the  gates  of  France,  less 
distant  from  Provence  than  is  Normandy,  a  s^Mrse  French 
population  discontentedly  neglects  the  riches  of  a  splen- 
did heritage,  ever  giizing  over  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  its  native  shores. 

No  doubt  the  longing  which  expatriated  Frenchmen 
have  for  their  country  is  less  due  to  any  theory  of  patri- 
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otism  evolved  at  the  Revolution  than  to  the  amenity  of 
France  as  a  land  to  live  in.  There  is  indeed  no  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  so  favoured  by  nature.  Its  climates 
are  genial,  the  products  of  its  picturesque  soil  are  as  rich 
as  they  are  varied,  and  its  offspring  are  endowed  not  only 
with  the  instinct  of  making  the  best  use  of  them,  but 
with  the  means  of  enjoying  them,  which  a 'wide  disper- 
sion of  wealth  permits.  The  comparative  inclemency  of 
the  British  sky  is  not  the  sole  reason  why  Britons  have 
a  less  affection  for  the  home  of  their  race  than  have  the 
French  for  theirs;  but  we  have  all  known  Australians 
and  other  colonists,  of  exemplary  loyalty  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  who  after  a  brief  sojourn  within  their  re- 
visited native  shores,  spent  in  carpings  at  the  fogs  which 
enshroud  them,  depart  agaii\  ill-content  to  end  their 
daj's  elsewhere  than  in  their  unforced  exile.  Our  Indian 
stor}',  however,  shows  that  Englishmen  have  not  built  up 
the  Empire  merely  as  epicures  of  climate.  Moreover, 
when  we  were  laying  its  foundations  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  tlie  French  were  our  active  rivals  from 
the  Iloogley,  where  they  retail^  an  outpost,  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  their  language  still  is  spoken,  though 
at  that  time  more  self-denial  and  courage  were  demanded 
of  colonists  than  now. 

The  evaporation  in  France  of  the  colonising  spirit,  and 
the  increase  of  tliat  unim|»erial  form  of  {Mitriotism  mani- 
fested in  a  clinging  to  the  cradle  of  the  race,  may  be 
ascribeti  to  the*  material  results  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
the  sulsequent  resettlement.  It  not  only  made  France 
a  pleasanter  abode  for  tlie  multitude  by  the  abolition  of 
the  fiscal  burdens  which  ground  the  joy  of  life  out  of  the 
humble;  but  by  going  beyond  the  suppression  of  primo- 
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oeniture,  in  denj'ing  testamentary  lil)erty  to  citizens,  it 
secured  competence  to  the  great  majority  to  enjoy  the 
bountiful  products  of  the  land.     Similar  restrietions  on 
the  power  of  testators  would  not  have  the  same  effect  in 
our  country.     Laws  which  regulate  the  making  of  wills 
affect  only  those  members  of  the  community  who  have 
property  to  bequeath,  and  not  a  large  propoition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  better  off 
if  parents  were  prevented  by  law  from  disinheriting  any 
of  their  progeny.     But  in  France  the  national  virtue  of 
thrift  tends  to  ma]ce  every  one  a  capitalist,  and  the  fact 
that  down  to  a  low  social  level  few  marriages  are  con- 
tracted without  dowry,  shows  how  widely  diffused  are 
riches  among  all  classes.     Even  before  the  Revolution 
the  people  were  thrifty,  and  their  devices  to  hide  from 
the  rapacious  tax-gatherer  the  hoards  which  they  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  land  sharpened  the  quality.     Its  com- 
bination with  the  system  of  forced  testamentary  division 
of  i)roperty  has  for  its  result  the  possession  of  indepen- 
dent fortune  by  a   large   proportion   of   the  population. 
Hence  the  men  of  various  categories  who  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  gone  forth  from  the  British  Isles  to 
build  up  an  Empire  beyond  the  seas  have  in  France  had 
new  motives  for  staying  at  home,  —  from  the  cadets  of 
our  rich  families  who,   dissatisfied  with  straitened  ex- 
istence on  the  pittance  of  younger  sons,  were  the  first 
pioneers  of  some  of  our  most  thriving  settlements,  to  the 
superlhious   offspring   of   our   villages    and    towns    who 
emigmted   to   escai)e   pauperism    in  the  mother-country. 
Thus  the  popular  advantages  which   France  offers  as  a 
land  of  residence  restrain  its  colonising  forces,  and  tend 
to  restrict  the  genius  of  the  French  race  to  a  tract  of 
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European  ground  no  larger  than  tliat  which  it  filled  two* 
centuries  ago. 

This  diffusion  of  unambitious  comfort  has  another 
drawback.  As  the  revenue  from  the  modest  heritage 
which  falls  to  most  Frenchmen  needs  only  a  small  sup- 
plement to  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  family,  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  the  male  population  wish  to  be  in 
tlie  salaried  service  of  the  State.  Thus  the  army  of 
functionaries,  necessarily  great  under  a  centralised  gov- 
eniment,  is  further  swollen  by  the  place-seeking  demands 
of  the  population,  and  is  a  wasteful  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  slenderly  remunerated  but  need- 
less {KMts  being  created  wholesale  at  the  expense  of  the 
tax-payers.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  tastamentaty 
law  is  that  its  0{)eration  after  several  generations  has 
caused  such  an  excessive  subdivision  of  landed  property 
that  peasant  proprietors  meet  the  inevitable  difficulty 
by  limiting  the  number  of  their  children.  Whence  the 
shrinking  birth-rate  of  France,  which  is  a  furtlier  check 
on  colonial  enterprise,  and  in  the  days  of  universal  con- 
scription on  the  Continent  is  a  menace  to  French  se- 
curity in  tiie  face  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  armed 
nation  beyond  tlie  Vosges. 

If  an  era  of  peace  had  arrived,  and  if  to  inhabit  in 
material  comfort  a  genial  and  abundant  tract  of  Europe 
secured  greatness  for  a  nation,  the  situation  of  the 
French  would  be  more  enviable  than  it  is.  But  in  the 
century  which  has  diffused  well-being  in  France,  Europe 
has  ceased  to  be  the  uncontested  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  French  have  profited  less  tlian  otlier 
civilised  and  intelligent  peoples  from  the  improved  means 
of  communication  which  have  effected  the  change.     Tliey 
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use  the  ocean-going  steamers  for  the  transport  of  their 
merchandise;  they  multiply  their  custom-houses  in  Asia 
and  in  AMca  to  mark  their  so-called  colonies;  but  for 
the  conyejrance  of  men  and  women  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe  the  passenger  ships,  even  those  which  float  the 
French  flag,  would  be  lightly  freighted  were  it  not  for 
Americans  who  cross  the  Atlantic  and  English  who  sail 
the  Eastern  seas,  as  there  are  few  sea-going  travellerB 
from  Fi-ance,  save  reluctant  functionaries  and  more  eager 
soldiers,  the  chief  agents  of  French  colonisation. 

It  is  not  merely  to  extend  the  British  Empire  that  our 
countrymen  utilise  modem  means  of  locomotion.  We 
have  the  temperament  of  migratory  travel,  and  our  par- 
ticular sentiment  of  patriotism,  inspired  by  race  .rather 
than  by  locality,  makes  us  facile  settlers  in  foreign  lands, 
whither  we  carry  some  of  our  native  habits  and  all  our 
native  allegiance.  An  Englishman  whose  ocx^upation 
forces  him  to  live  abroad  is  never  an  object  of  com- 
miseration to  his  friends  at  home  if  the  climate  of  his 
domicile  be  agreeable,  as  is  a  Frenchman  under  similar 
circumstances.  Indeed,  an  increasing  number  of  our 
wealthy  class  voluntarily  spend  luilf  of  the  year  on  the 
Continent,  often  establishing  luxurious  homes  on  alien 
territory  favoured  by  the  sun.  Tliere  are  distinguished 
servants  of  the  British  crown  who,  having  been  employed 
for  years  beyond  the  seas,  do  not  hasten  back  to  the 
scenes  of  their  youth  when  their  work  is  done,  but  prefer 
to  grow  old  in  tasting  the  joys  of  a  novel  foreign  resi- 
dence. This  is  incomprehensible  to  the  French;  for 
though  in  France  a  person  who  has  served  his  country 
with  distinction  as  ambassador  or  in  other  high  post 
enjoys  lamentably  little  social  consideration  at  hornet  y^t 
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such  is  the  longing  of  every  Frenchman  to  feel  under  his 
feet  the  soil  of  France,  that  brilliant  careers  have  been 
prematurely  exchanged  for  obscurity  to  satisfy  that  fancy. 
Time  will  show  whether  this  sentimental  growth  of  a 
hundred  years  will  be  for  the  eventual  glory  of  France. 
The  idea  is  admirable  and  worthy  of  all  sympatliy,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  developed  rather  too  late  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation.  Rapid  communication  is  more  stimu- 
lating to  racial  tluin  to  local  patriotism,  and  the  love  of 
Frenchmen  for  their  mother  soil  has  reached  its  intensity 
in  the  century  which  has  put  Acadia  and  other  lost  over- 
sea possessions  of  France  within  nearer  reach  of  Paris 
than  was  Albi  when  the  explorer  L*a  Perouse  was  bom 
there  under  Louis  XV.  or  Marseilles  and  Brest  when 
Barms  sailed  from  those  ports  to  India  to  see  France 
losing  its  last  chances  ^  of  founding  an  Oriental  empire, 
before  he  finally  settled  in  his  native  land,  and  helped 
endow  it  witli  the  Revolution  and  its  sedentary  after- 
consequences. 

Ill 

Patriotism  of  the  soil  would  also  seem  to  need  as  its 
complement,  to  make  it  more  effective  for  the  elevation 
of  France,  a  greater  harmony  among  Frenchmen  at 
moments  of  national  misfortune.  Patriotism  ought  then 
to  disiplay  itself  as  a  virtue  rising  high  alx)vc  |Uirty  strife, 

>  Bjutm*  two  royAfm  to  IndU  wrre  cnminenrecl  in  177S  and  In  1781. 
Chi  the  Utt4>r  cx^juuon  be  MiM  fnrni  Hivst  with  the  famous  BaUII  d« 
Solfrra  on  the  rzpt^itioo  whl«*h  French  authoritiei  ny  would  have  ended 
la  the  deatnirtlon  of  Britiah  domination  In  India  but  for  the  peace  of  178S. 
Tklleyrand  nrlaiea  that  In  I76S  be  took  wrrnteen  day*  to  fo  from  near 
AnKoul#me  to  Paria  in  the  fael  Bonleaaz  mail-coach,  Ibe  Una  now  of  a 
Toyase  fmai  France  to  India. 
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and  French  critics  have  flattered  us  by  oom]jaring  the 
calm  of  the  Enjg^lish  people  with  the  passionate  emotion 
of  their  own  fellow-countrymen  on  such  occasions.^  The 
fall  of  Khartoum  was  humiliating  for  British  pride,  but 
the  news  of  it,  though  bitterly  deplored,  caused  no  par- 
ox}'sm  of  frenzy  in  England  as  did  in  France,  a  few 
weeks  later,  the  tidings  of  the  French  reverse  at  Lang* 
Son,  when,  amid  a  scene  of  wild  fury  in  the  Chamber, 
M.  Jules  Ferry  was  chased  eternally  from  office,  while 
the  raging  mob  outside  clamoured  to  throw  him  into  the 
Seine.  Although  ministers  held  responsible,  justly  or 
unjustly,  for  disasters  are  not  thus  treated  in  our  coun* 
try,  the  envying  contrast  which  French  publicists  draw 
should  not  fill  us  with  a  complacent  sense  of  superiority, 
but  rather  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  our  domes- 
tic history  has  been  of  a  nature  to  enable  us  to  cultivate 
an  imi)ertuilxible  spirit  during  many  generations.  It 
was  not  always  so. 

Tlie  tendency  to  make  scapegoats  of  public  men  is 
incidental  to  a  stale  of  unsettled  government.  The  most 
celebnited  victim  of  that  tyj^e  in  modern  times  was  an 
Englishman,  whose  fate  was  made  immortal  by  a  French 
epigram.  When  Candide  crossed  the  Channel  to  com- 
pare English  insanity  with  that  of  other  nations,  the 
, first  sight  which  met  his  eyes  was  a  British  officer  being 

>  In  the  Ann^e  PoJitique  for  1886,  «iit4?d  by  Aim\t^  Daniel  (M.  Andrt 
I^bon,  RiiHM*  Minister  of  Commerce  and  of  tlie  Colonies),  the  following 
occure  :  "  I/attitude  du  Parli'ment  fran^ais  devant  rincidcnt  de  Lanfr-Son 
fut  d'autaiit  plux  attriKtanu*  qu'au  ni6me  momt-nt  le  I*arlenient  anf^lafci 
avail  8onn^  un  admirablt'  I'xemple  de  iianf^-froid  en  pr6Knce  de  dilBcullte 
de  UHia  poiiiUt  conipiirabk^H  k  cellea  du  Tonkin/'  M.  Gaston  Dfacbamps 
and  M.  Sarct^y,  amon^  other  eminent  French  writera,  have  paid  iUniUr 
complimentii  u>  tli«*  attitude  of  England  at  such  crisea. 
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shot  witk  solemnity  by  British  soldiers  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  man-of-war,  and  he  was  informed  that  in  Eng- 
land it  was  thought  a  good  thing  from  time  to  time  to 
put  to  death  an  admiral  to  encourage  the  others.^  Yet 
Voltaire,  who  thus  stigmatised  the  sacrifice  of  the  ill- 
starred  Byng,  was  in  his  strictures  usually  more  merciful 
to  England  than  to  France.  In  the  half-century  liefore 
the  French  Revolution,  for  which  he  was  preparing  the 
way,  amid  all  the  admiration  excited  by  the  coini>ai-ative 
liberty  enjoyed  under  the  British  Constitution,  continen- 
tal observers  did  not  regard  our  kingdom  as  a  patteni  of 
settled  government  No  doubt  when,  in  1756,  to  obtain 
the  death  of  Admiral  Byng  for  an  error  of  judgment,  the 
people  were  inflamed  to  madness,  the  city  of  London  call- 
ing for  vengeance,  and  the  cry  being  echoed  from  every 
comer  of  the  realm,'  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  prac- 
tically established.  But  only  a  few  years  previously, 
before  the  *45  scattered  the  ho{)es  of  the  Jacobites, 
another  intelligent  Frenchman,  younger  than  Voltaire, 
thus  discussed  the  chances  of  the  Old  Pretender,  whom 
be  saw  at  Rome,  tliough  he  did  not  impress  him  favour- 
ably. ^It  is  not  possible  for  him,**  wrote  Charles  de 
Brosses  in  1740,  ^ to  give  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  the 
down  of  a  country  so  given  to  revolutions.  .  •  .  The 
spirit  of  the  English  nation  is  to  hate  the  ruling  mon- 

*  Cmmdide,  c.  iiiil. 

*  If acauUiy  in  hi*  (way  on  T1uirkenijr*ii  Hifinr^  of  fA#  Kitrl  of  Hbol- 
kmm,  MjTt  of  Um  Tear  In  whk*lt  Bynic  waa  shot  -.  **  At  tbU  time  apprarvd 
Biown*a  KwUwmU^  a  book  unlrrraallj  read,  admired,  and  l«liered.  Tba 
aoUior  conrinced  liiii  rraili^m  tltat  tlirr  wrrp  a  rmr^  of  cowanU  atnl  aroon- 
drab :  tlial  nochinf  coukl  Mve  them.**  Tbia  ia  qulia  tlia  intie  ol  FYench 
paaiimiii  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cwumy,  whan  tha  aantimaot  which 
Mcrifload  Bjoff  la  rife  in  Franca. 

TOL.  I  a 
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themselves  of  one  untoward  heritage  of  the  Revolution 
—  unstable  government. 

The  forms  which  it  has  taken  under  the  Third  Repub- 
lic will  be  carefully  examined  in  the  following  pages. 
Here  the  general  observation  may  be  made  that  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  is  opposed  to  the  idea  expressed  in  the  word 
^improvisation/'  which,  now  a  political  term  in  daily 
use,  till  this  century  had  no  place  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, excepting  to  describe  the  Italian  facility  of 
making  unprejiared  a  poem  or  a  speech.  In  spite  of 
the  ebullient  element  in  the  French  nature,  which  in 
troublous  times  bursts  out  with  ferocity,  and  in  diver- 
sion takes  the  form  of  excessive  blitheness,  —  in  spite  of 
the  qualities  which  induced  M.  Taine  in  a  misanthropic 
passage  to  liken  the  vagaries  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
antics  of  monkeys,^  —  there  are  no  creatures  of  the  human 
species  so  orderly  and  so  methodical  as  the  French.  In 
the  private  life  of  the  people,  their  thrift,  their  care  in 
keeping  accounts,  their  skill  in  organising  simple  pleas- 
ures in  the  inter>'als  of  toil,  the  neat  attire  of  the  women, 
the  formality  and  good  service  of  the  meals  even  in 
humble  homes,  all  testify  to  a  provident  and  systematic 
tem|)erament  inconsistent  with  improvisation.  The  habit 
orniought  of  the  French  is  equall}*  opposed  to  it.  They 
are  wont  instinctively  to  classify  and  to  formulate  tlieir 
ideas,  and  the  educational  training  of  all  grades  fosters 
thift  tendency.  An  Knglisii  priest,  once  attached  to  the 
dioce«ie  of  Paris,  told  nie  how  impressed  he  was  with  the 

I  **  l/h«»mtiic  est  un  anitiuil  tr6ii  voUin  du  lUnire.  ...  n«  U  en  lui  un 
foiKfa  iMTKiMAQt  de  bnitaliU.  de  f^rmit^,  «riiiJitinrui  viiilentA  ei  deatnir- 
t4rttrm,  aaiqueb  ■*a)<HitpiiL,  ii*U  est  Kmn^Ak,  la  piiel^,  Ir  rirp  et  Ir  plu4 
^nuB|^*  b»^»in  dr  fcam bailer,  df  poltmuiuicr  au  miUcu  dca  d^stla  qtt*ii 
fah.**  -  Ancien  Bkghmt.  Ut.  UL  c.  It.  3. 
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nals,  or  requiring  the  character  of  any  individual,  had 
only  to  turn  to  the  marvellous  cartulary  of  his  mind, 
where  every  subject  was  classified  and  docketed.  This 
quality  showed  that  despite  his  alien  origin  he  was  the 
providential  reconstructor  of  France;  and  no  more  con- 
spicuous monument  of  the  national  disposition  has  ever 
been  erected  than  the  work  in  which  M.  Taine  criticises 
the  giant  who  exemplified  and  appi-eciated  it.  His 
treatise  on  the  Origins  of  Contenii>orary  Fi-ance  is  itself 
a  nuLsterpiece  of  classification,  proclaiming  him  a  typical 
example  of  French  intellect,  trained  to  the  highest  point. 
From  the  philosopher  among  the  National  Archives,  or 
in  his  library  at  Menthon,  analysing  and  maiBhalling  tlie 
elements  of  the  fabric  of  modem  France,  to  the  pains- 
taking functionaries  in  public  oflices,  tabulating  the 
statistics  and  reports  which  facilitate  all  inquiry  into 
French  institutions,  the  people  which  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  Na|K)leon*s  codes  and  administrative  hierar- 
chies are  all  in  different  degrees  pnuie  to  claHitify  and  to 
stereotyi)e.  They  like  to  have  everything  methodically 
arranged  in  its  place,  in  their  government  as  in  tlieir 
account-books  or  in  their  domestic  cupbcianls;  and  this 
IS  the  nation  which  has  continually  to  accept  the  impro- 
vised, where  outward  forms  of  govenimont  are  constantly 
being  renewed,  and  where  unex|)e<*ted  ail  venture  is 
alwa\^  imminent.  Tlius  the  energetic  and  passionate 
side  of  the  national  ehanu*ter,  wiiirli  when  disciplined 
lias  home  France  to  the  frrmt  on  iimnv  a  contested  field 
in  war  and  in  peace,  is  ke|>t  in  a  |)er|ietual  Ktate  of  irri- 
tation, with  the  result  of  intertieciiie  ntrife.  It  began  at 
the  ResU)rati<m,  made  inevitable  \nr  the  insensate  ambi- 
lion  of  the  great  organiser  of  tlie   Revolution,   which 
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tempted  hiw  from  hurxsonstructive  work  to  bring  apon 
F»noe  the  chastisement  of  Europe.  So  though  his 
administrative  edifice  survived  him,  fitted  with  its  hie- 
i^johies  suitable  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  nation, 
lo  it  was  superadded  the  improvised  simulacrum  of  the 
British  constitution.  We  shall  see  in  these  pages  what 
ills  were  inflicted  on  France  by  the  empirical  importation 
of  a  flimsy  copy  of  a  structure  slowly  piled  up  by  a  dis- 
similar people. 

This  unnatural  state  of  improvisation  is  thus  a  result 
of  the  Revolution,  which  may  be  held  accountable  for 
niuch  of  the  political  ill-temper  of  the  French.  As  each 
generation  grows  up  it  learns,  as  the  lesson  of  the  oen- 
tury^  ^^^^^  whatever  regime  the  country  submits  to  is 
provisional,  and  will  pass  away,  to  be  held  up  to  con* 
tumely  by  those  who  will  succeed  it.  In  a  library  at 
Lyons,  when  looking  through  an  encyclopaedia  of  serious 
pretensions,  under  the  letter  N  there  met  my  eye  a  series 
of  violent  lampoons,  in  the  guise  of  biographies,  of  the 
various  pei*sons  who  had  borne  the  name  Najwleon.  Not 
only  was  Louis  Napoleon  arraigned  as  a  political  criminal, 
but  his  private  life  was  aspersed,  a  list  of  his  mistresses 
was  given,  and  his  mother.  Queen  Hortense,  was  treated 
as  a  frail  adventuress.  The  great  Emperor  was  vilified 
in  the  same  tone ;  so  to  see  what  this  strange  instructor 
of  the  i)C()ple  had  to  say  of  early  passages  in  his  life,  I 
turned  to  the  part  containing  the  letter  B,  and  in  it  all 
tlie  Honapartes  were  flattered  with  adulation  as  fulsome 
as  the  abuse  wiis  scurrilous  of  the  Naj>oleons.  Hortense 
Heiiuharnais,  the  wanton  of  the  later  volume,  was  a  high- 
souled  princess,  as  was  Pauline  Horghese,  against  whom 
a    fearful    insinuation    was    made    under    the    heading 
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^Napoleon/*  The  explanation  was«  that  the  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet  had  been  dealt  with  in  1867,  whereas  the 
encyclopaedists  only  reached  N  in  1874,  when  the  Second 
Empire  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Third  Republic*  But 
what  a  lesson  it  taught  to  the  youth  of  France  who 
sought  their  first  ideas  in  political  philosophy  in  this 
popular  source  of  instruction!  For  worse  than  the 
scepticism  here  inculcated  was  the  consecration,  as  a 
doctrine,  of  servile  mob-fickleness  towards  once  adulated 
rulers,  which,  ever  found  in  all  communities,  is  usually 
not  made  a  matter  of  boast.  The  treatment  inflicted  on 
the  twice-fallen  dynasty  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  special 
wrath  roused  by  the  disastrous  end  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
policy;  for  if  after  Sedan  his  life  was  preserved  only  by 
his  being  sent  to  Germany,  in  which  country  he  had 
made  as  many  widows  and  orphans  as  in  France,  where 
he  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  he  enjoyed  merely 
the  discipline  which  other  rulers  of  France  had  tasted, 
and  which  was  in  store  for  men  of  the  Republic  who 
proclaimed  his  downfall.  The  aged  l^uis  Philippe 
escaping  disguised  in  a  farmer's  cart  through  Normandy 
to  the  sea-shore  in  1848,  and  Jules  Ferry  flying  for  his 
life  from  the  people  of  Paris  in  1885,  were  equally  vic- 
tims of  the  principle  enshrined  in  the  popular  encyclo- 
paedia. It,  in  turn,  is  the  outcome  of  a  century  of 
Revolution  wherein  rulers  are  only  temjiorary  expedients 
in  the  nation  which  of  all  otiiers  needs  a  strong  and 
stable  executive  as  the  complement  of  the  orderly  hierar- 
chies of  its  choice. 

Nfine  who  take  part  in   French  public  life  can  help' 
iieing  infected,   more  or  less«  with  either  bittemeM  or 
scepticism.      Fortunately  for  the  land,   it  is  tlie  latter 
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quality  which  prevails,  and  it  often  takes  a  genial  form. 
Our  English  ballad  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  diocese  of  Oxford  could  have  well  dispensed 
with  the  incumbency  of  that  divine;  but  it  referred  to 
the  period  when  England  was  a  country  where  the  actual 
r^ime  was  liable  to  be  upset  by  a  revolution,  and  since 
1789  France  has  been  lucky  to  produce  citizens  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  perpetual  curate.     Such  a  one  was 
for  over  fifty  years  the  mayor  of  a  village  which  I  know 
in  the  Landes.     First  appointed  by  Louis  Philippe,  he 
was  an  Orleanist  until  the  Revolution  of  February,  but 
before  he  had  time  to  become  a  Republican  the  Coup 
d*Etat  of  1851  made  him  an  Imperialist.     It  was  only 
a  pleasure  deferred,  as  after  the  war  he  became  a  devoted 
servant  of  the  Third  Republic,  and  continued  so  to  be,  as 
neither  the  Comte  de  Chambord  nor  General  Boulanger 
succeeded   in  upsetting  it.     Such  philosophers  are  the 
salvation  of  Revolutionary  France;  and  that  their  quali- 
ties are  appreciated  was  shown  in  this  case,  as  both  when 
the  mjiyoralty  was  a  government  appointment  and  when 
it  was  an  elective  office,  whatever  regime  was  established 
ai\^  whatever  the  political  tendency  of  the  region,  be  was 
always  chosen  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  his  commune. 
Thus  it  is  that  France  survives,  although  for  more  than 
a  century  it  has  spent  its  intelligence  and  its  forces  in 
trying  to  find  out  under  what  form  of  government  it  had 
better   live.     But    it   is   not  suq)rising   that  an   air  of 
pessimism  should  hang  over  a  nation  in  which  the  most 
salutary  symptom  is  the  indifference  of  the  great  majority 
in  all  matters  political. 
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Besides  the  irritation  induced  by  the  instability  of  gov- 
ernments, there  is  another  cause,  less  directly  connected 
with  the  Revolution,  of  the  ill-conditioned  tone  of  French 
political  controversy  at  times  of  public  trouble,  when 
internecine  strife  ought  to  be  hushed  instead  of  being 
loudened.  The  geographical  disabilities  wliich  affect  all 
Continental  nations,  and  from  which  insular  i>eoples  are 
free,  are  particuhirlv  galling  to  a  high-spirited  race,  and 
foreign  inroads  have  become  more  discomposing  since  its 
patriotism  has  been  specially  inspired  by  associations  of 
the  soil.  That  sentiment,  as  we  have  seen,  first  took 
tangible  shape  under  the  stress  of  the  invasion  during  the 
Revolution.  In  the  epic  interval  between  the  first  chant 
of  the  Maruillai$e  and  the  desperate  interjections  of 
General  Cambronnc  at  the  last  charge  of  the  Old  Guard, 
the  armies  of  France  had  invade<l  many  lands  lietween  the 
Tagus  and  the  Jordan ;  but  the  epoch  ended  as  it  liegan 
with  hostile  occupation  of  French  territorj'.  In  1815  and 
the  preceding  year  the  people  were  so  weary  of  war  that 
the  AUiem  entering  the  capital,  were  hailed  as  lieneficent 
restorers  of  peace ;  so  the  spectacle  of  Parisians  cheering 
English  redcoats  camped  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
Cossacks  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  or  flocking  to  the  0|)eni 
to  see  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  dan(*e<l  as  a  ballet,*  gave 
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strangers  the  impression  that  in  French  hearts  invasion 
was  not  a  grievous  sore.  But  this  was  only  the  reaction 
after  the  removal  of  a  crushing  burden  from  a  people  of 
buoyant  nature,  and  the  phantom  of  invasion  remained 
ever  before  the  French  from  the  time  when  the  youthful 
William  of  Prussia  'first  entered  Paris  in  the  triumphal 
retinue  of  his  father,  who,  by  the  force  of  his  Allies,  thus 
commenced  the  revenge  of  Jena,  till  the  day,  an  aged 
man,  he  came  back  to  complete  it  single-handed,  having 
turned  his  father's  kingdom  into  an  empire  in  the  halls  of 
Versailles. 

It  was  the  vision  of  the  son  of  Frederick  William  and 
of  the  successors  of  Bliicher  within  their  gates  which 
prompted  the  Revolutionary  excesses  of  the  Parisians 
when  the  news  of  Sedan  arrived.  It  has  been  often  made 
a  reproach  to  them  that  on  the  4th  of  September,  1870, 
their  frenzy  was  directed  not  against  William  and  Bis- 
marck and  Moltke,  but  against  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
dynasty,  thus  signifying  that  domestic  and  political  hate 
is  a  more  potent  impulse  in  France  than  patriotic  resist- 
ance to  a  foreign  foe.  The  prominence  on  that  day  of 
men  soon  to  direct  the  outrages  of  the  Commune,  and  the 
apparent  joy  of  the  {)opulace  at  a  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  grim  with  patriotic  sorrow,  justified  that 
reproach.  But  though  certain  Republican  leaders  might 
have  liked  defeat  to  destroy  the  Empire  better  than  vic- 
tory to  consolidate  it,  they  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
hy  the  same  mob  whicli  clamoured  for  the  downfall  of 
the  dynasty  had  they  evinced  the  same  disposition  with 
Louis  Napoleon  on  his  triumphant  way  to  Berlin.  In 
this  as  in  every  other  consideration  of  the  French  char- 
acter, composed  as  it  is  of  contradictory  elements,  it  is 
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impoesible  to  generalise ;  but  it  may  be  accepted  that  the 
presence  of  a  victorious  enemy  within  the  frontier  of  a 
country  already  acquainted  with  the  woes  of  invasion  is 
calculated  to  drive  its  sensitive  inhabitants  into  a  nervous 
attitude  of  recrimination  towards  its  rulers,  which  island 
dwellers  can  scarce  understand.  Since  the  renewal  of 
these  sorrows  in  the  war  with  Germany,  that  nervousness 
has  increased,  aggravated  by  depression  because  no  states- 
man has  yet  arisen  to  restore  France  to  its  former  posi- 
tion in  Euroi)e. 

From  reproaching  ministers  with  being  incompetent  to 
recover  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  to  believing  them  capable  of 
suffering  another  invasion,  is  but  a  step  for  an  agitated 
public.  Thus  it  is  that  at  moments. of  disaster,  which 
ought  under  normal  conditions  to  unite  a  people  in  sup- 
porting its  government,  a.  French  Minister  may,  for 
events  beyond  his  control,  be  treated  as  the  most  abject 
of  traitors.  When  M.  Jules  Ferr}*,  delivered  to  the  mob 
by  his  friends,  fell  never  to  rise  again  because  of  a  mili- 
tary reverse  in  Tonkin,  it  was  not  that  the  Parisians 
definitely  exi)ccted  to  see  the  Black  Flags  marching  doi;^^ 
the  Champs  ^lysees,  like  the  Prussians  in  1871 ;  but  to  a 
population  which  had  witnessed  that  spectacle  the  psycho- 
logical idea  of  defeat,  in  no  matter  what  part  of  the  world,  ; 
presented  the  unreasonable  spectre  of  invasion.  To  the  <. 
same  source  must  be  ascrilied  the  tendency  of  the  French 
recklessly  to  accuse  their  public  men  of  being  the  agents 
of  foreign  jHJwers.  One  day  it  was  M.  Ferry  said  to  be 
in  the  pay  of  Prince  Hismarck,  at  another  time  it  was  M. 
(Mvmenceau  eliargt^d  with  being  in  the  employ  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  critics  of  the  Russian  alliance  have  muttered 
that  tliis  or  that  iK>Iiticiau  was  tlie  bondsman  of  the  Tsar: 
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iliu;$  cxnitiiiuing  the  tradition  of  the  Revolution,  when 
K>:L*v:Mio;ii)s  used  to  charge  one  another,  as  well  as  the 
K-i.^V  l^rty,  with  being  friends  of  the  foreigner,  when 
JjkN^Hns  denounced   Girondins  for  being  subsidised  by 

Mr,  ritt- 

^"^  Friend  of  the  foreigner  "  is  an  English  expression,  but 
tc  has  had  no  such  sinister  signification  in  our  island  his- 
u»r\\  From  long  before  tlie  French  Revolution  our  im- 
muuity  from  invasion  has  been  the  envy  of  Europe,  and 
whouoverour  relations  become  strained  with  a  continental 
ivwer  the  desire  is  kindled  abroad  to  make  us  cede  our 
U>ast  of  centuries  and  submit  to  the  lot  of  other  lands 
which  periodically  see  their  fields  and  cities  ravaged  by 
alien  hordes.  Once  when  travelling  on  the  MoEsmbique 
Coast  I  met  with  a  family  of  Hollanders  to  whose  settle- 
ment was  wafted  sometimes,  from  below  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  an  echo  of  the  discord  between  their  kindred 
Koers  and  the  British,  and  one  of  them  said  to  me,  ^Con- 
fess, now,  that  you  English  have  never  forgiven  us  for 
burning  your  ships  in  the  Medway."  The  patriotic 
Dutchwoman  was  not  quite  accurate.  Our  South  African 
tro\ihles  have  not  been  due  to  the  infantile  training  of  our 
nomadic  speculators,  who  at  their  mothers^  knees  vowed 
to  wii)e  out  the  outrage  of  Tromp  and  Ruyter.  But  it 
would  be  supremely  true  to  say  that  we  should  have 
cause  for  undying  resentment  towards  the  Power  which 
ever  succeeded  in  landing  a  hostile  force  on  our  shores; 
fur,  apart  from  the  material  and  mcmientary  liarm,  such 
an  ex]>erienee  would  alter  our  national  character,  sulmti- 
tutinp^  a  nervous  temper  for  our  phlegmatic  sense  of 
securitv.  Even  at  times  when  invasion  has  seemed  im- 
minent  the  panics  which  are  siiid  to  have  scared  us  did 
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not  greatly  affect  British  unconcern.  When  Napoleon 
was  planning  his  descent  on  our  coasts  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Duke  of  York,  inspecting  the  works  at  Dover 
and  Folkestone,  constructed  to  face  the  attack,  wrote  to 
the  notorious  Mrs.  Clarke  letters,  afterwards  brought  to 
light,'  in  which  he  described  the  view  of  the  French  camp 
on  the  opposite  heights  as  a  harmless  panorama.'  After 
that  peril  had  passed,  contemporary  chroniclers  relate 
that  the  di»aster  to  our  troops  at  Walcheren  caused  less 
excitement  in  England  than  the  duel  it  provoked  between 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh  or  the  O.P.  riots  at 
Covent  Garden  —  though  Europe  was  in  a  blaze,  in  tlie 
year  of  Wagram  and  of  Taluvera,'  when  no  land  but  ours 
was  free  from  the  ingress  of  devouring  armies. 

That  invasion  remains  an  imminent  alarm  to  France  is 
manifest  to  all  who  have  sojourned  in  that  country  since 
the  Franco-German  war  laid  oi)en  the  frontier,  inviolate 
fur  five-and-fifty  years.  That  interval  was  less  than  the 
span  of  life  of  many  an  inhabitant  of  the  Eastern  prov- 
inces^ as  I  have  found  on  my  travels.  At  St.  Die,  which 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  made  a  frontier  town,  the  old 
dean  of  the  cathedral  chapter  related  how  be -had  seen  in 
his  native  Vosges  the  two  invasions  which  ended  the  First 
and  Second  Empires.  Nearer  Paris  there  is  the  fortitied 
city  of  Soissona,  where  the  elders,  who  survived  a  few 
years  ago,  had  agitated  memories  of  their  youtli  and  old 
age.  Taken  and  retaken  by  Ci>sHack  and  by  Prunsian  in 
1814,  it  was  bombarded  again  in  1870,  so  that  tlie  antiq- 

I  Rrport  of  Committer  of  IIoum  of  Coaimoiw.  sppointrd  January, 
ISno.  to  InveiUpite  the  oifi«ltu-t  of  II.R.II..  tli«  Duke  of  Vork,  Coamuui- 
d«r-in-Chief,  witlj  rrinml  (o  |in>uiotioiui,  rxibanircs,  and  s|ipoiBUDcnts  to 
cotttoiMkNis  In  the  mrmy.  <  I  SIM.  •  1800. 
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uities  of  the  capital  of  Clovis  have  suffered ;  bni 
tains  other  relics,  and  in  the  courtyard  of  an  inn 
a  pile  of  curmon-ball  left  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  ft 
bur^  aa  a  reminder  of  a  debt  one  day  to  be  repud. 
again,  is  the  hdtel  of  a  wealthy  family  at  Rein 
daughter,  who  now  bears  an  historic  name,  when 
tertaiiis  her  guests  calls  to  mind  that  her  firat  ex] 
as  a  git'1  of  doing  the  honours  of  a  house  was  wber 
llohenlohe  took  up  his  quarters  in  her  home  aft«i 
and  stipulated  that  she  or  her  mother  should  alwayi 
table  with  him.  Here  is  a  peaceful  chateau  in  t 
which  looks  as  though  nothing  had  disturbed  i 
since  Mme.  de  Sevigne  saw  its  stately  walls  risi 
Diderot  discoursed  in  its  salons  ;  but  the  modem  I 
the  old  library  are  mutilated,  and  out  of  Thiers'  0 
and  Empire  are  torn  tiie  pages  describing  the  battle 
with  a  scrawl  to  attest  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  < 
of  a  Prussian  regiment  in  January,  1871. 

In  Kngland  only  to  old  places  are  historical  so 
atlaclieil.  Those  which  Ann'ricaiis  like  to  venei 
aa  a  rule  older  than  Uie  emigrations  under  the  Sti 
the  first  British  settlers  who  crossed  the  AtUnI 
Fr:tnce  modern  buildings  too  have  their  tra 
and  ancient  edifices  have  associations  dating,  n< 
tlic  {tast  centuries  which  saw  them  reared,  but  fi 
lifetime  of  contem]>nrarieB.  This  is  not  excluuvi 
to  the  continental  situation  of  France,  for  in  It 
traveller  does  not  pausr  [o  ronsider  monuments  f< 
reoent  memories;  the  interest  of  most  events  in 
in  the  lust  hundred  years  is  connected  with  the  1 
tion  and  its  sequences.  When  tlit-Tc  was  a  quei 
demolishing  the  Malmaison,  a  Frenchman,  who  b 
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not  a  few  national  vicissitudes,  said  to  me,  ^Our  land 
unhappily  so  constantly  renews  its  places  of  historical 
association,  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  them  all.** 
No  doubt  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  England  a 
house  the  stones  of  which  thrill  the  imagination  because 
of  a  woman  who  lived  in  it  within  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  More*s  cottage  in  the  Mendips,  or  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Hemans  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  in  spite  of 
the  chaster  merits  of  those  gifted  matrons,  can  be  regarded 
with  less  emotion  than  the  chateau  which  the  Citoyenne 
Bonaparte  bought  and  where  she  died  a  fallen  Empress. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  while  we  are  a  less  literary 
nation  than  the  French,  many  of  the  more  interesting 
reminiscences  of  our  elders  have  in  this  century  referred 
to  the  exploits  of  literature  rather  than  of  action.  ^  Ah  ! 
did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain?**  asked  Mr.  Browning; 
while  Beranger,  ^*  II  avait  petit  chapeau  avec  redingote 
grise.  ...  II  me  dit :  '  lion  jour,  ma  chere!  *  *  II  vous  a 
parle,  grandmere!  II  vous  aparlel**'  It  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  there  is  no  i)eriod  of  English  history  in 
which  our  men  of  action  showed  greater  merit  than  in  the 
years  succeeding  the  French  Revolution.  Yet,  though 
there  was  no  colossal  figure  like  that  of  Napoleon  to 
overshadow  our  warriors,  we  have  neglected  the  memory 
of  heroes  not  less  valiant  than  Marceau  and  lloclie,  tlian 
Kleber  and  Massena,  of  whom  every  Frenchman  knows 
the  fame.  The  victors  of  Trafalgar  and  of  Waterloo  we 
remember  ;  and  Sir  John  M(K)re  we  know,  because  a  poet 
of  a  single*  song  sang  him  an  immortal  dirge.  But  if  the 
name  of  Sidney  Smith  be  8{>oken  in  a  company  of  English- 
men, itK  sound  evokes  the  qui|>s  of  the  reverend  jester  of 
the  Whigs,  and  not  the  feats  of  the  glorious  defender 
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ot  Su  Jean  d*Acre,  who  arrested  Boiiaparte*8  gigantic 
^Ounuo  of  Eastern  conquest,  and  who,  in  the  Eroperor*8 
^^^iniou,  was  a  more  fatal  obstacle  to  his  ambition  than 
cuhor  Nelson  or  Wellington. 

riuis  because  our  wars  were  waged   beyond  the  seas, 
Aiui   because   Great  Britain  had    done  with  revolution 
when  Charles  Edward  forlornly  marched  to  Derby  and 
K-iok,  the  liveliest  recollections  of  the  most  aged  who 
survived  to  the  lifetime   of  men  of  our  day  were  mild 
Axnl  coninionphice  compared  with   those  of  their  neigh- 
lK)urs  in  France.     The  oldest  people  we  have  ever  known 
in  our  childhood  had  perhaps  seen  George  III.  bathing 
at  Weymouth,  or  watched  a  press-gang  at  work ;  while 
those  of  the  next  generation  remembered  the  talk  about 
Mr.  Pcrcevars  murder,  or  heard  the  bells  for  Princess 
Charlotte's  marriage.     While  such   pale,  isolated  memo- 
ries were  being   impressed  on  young   English  minds  of 
those  days,  how  crowded  and  how  vivid  were  the  images 
which  passed  before  French  eyes :  the  tragic  figure  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  the  farewell  embrace  of  a  fatlier  dragged 
to  the   guillotine ;    the   return  of   Na{>oleon  from   Elba 
between  two  triumphal   entries  of  the   Allies  in  Paris. 
For  six-and-twenty  years    France   was  full  of    tumult, 
men's  voices  outdinned  by  the  crash  of  arms  and  the 
sound  of  trum{>et.     At  first  the  streets  and  the  fields 
were  stained  with  French. blood  shed  by  French  hands, 
but  they  presently  were  turned  against  the  enemies  of 
France ;    and   the   clouds  of   cannon   smoke,  which   suc- 
ceeded  those   of   incendiary   flames,  moved  beyond   the 
frontiers,  within  which  for  a  decade  and  a  half  all  the 
marchings  and  the  countcr-marihings  were  of  the  armies 
of  France.     Sometimes  in  the  train  of  their  commander 
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there  came  a  brave  show  worth  seeing,  even  if  it  did  not 
console  for  the  tribute  of  manhood  it  cost.  Sometimes 
the  roads  near  the  capital  were  encumbered  with  the 
spoils  of  the  galleries  of  Europe :  one  day  the  Pope  of 
Rome  came  a  captive  visitor  to  the  new  Charlemagne; 
later  a  daughter  of  the  Csesars  was  sent  as  a  hymeneal 
hostage  to  the  soldier  of  the  Revolution  who  taught  the 
last  Emi)eror  of  the  West  that  the  original  meaning  of 
**  ImjKjrator"  was  '*  victorious  general  of  the  republic.*' 
After  that  the  tattered  relics  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
presaged  tiie  coming  end  of  abnormal  ex{)erience  and 
glory.  liut  in  less  than  a  generation  a  new  France  had 
been  constructed  on  the  wrecked  foundations  of  the 
old  editioe,  and  the  people  had  passed  through  such  a 
series  of  emotions,  had  suffered  such  vicissitudes,  and 
had  witnessed  such  amazing  scenes,  that  they  and  the 
generation  procreated  by  them  during  the  years  of  unrest 
formed  a  new  nation.  It  retaine<l  part  of  its  heritage  of 
(»ld  (iailic  civilisatitm  as  well  as  many  of  the  virtues  and 
defects  of  tlie  race  ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  turmoil 
and  tension  had  developed  new  qualities  which  made 
them  the  people  the  least  adapted  in  the  world  to  be  gov- 
erned under  constitutions  improvised  on  the  venerable 
British  model. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  chief  effects  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution on  modern  France  after  a  hundnnl  vears.  There 
ifi  the  great  tangible  result,  the  maehine  of  administrative 
^overnnirht  onnstructed  by  Na|N>hMin  ;  and  there  is  the 
pHVcholo^^ic  al  or  moral  rejiull  of  a  |»eoj»le  whieh  has  never 
yet  found  a  |K)litiral  government  to  stMithe  and  weld 
togelh«'r  the  elements  unsettled  by  the  ;;n»at  upheaval. 
For  the  rest,  the  Revolution  is  n(»t  reHiKinsible  for  half  of 
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the  good  or  of  the  evil  attributed  to  it.  It  did  not 
hasten  one  moment  the  invention  of  steam  power  or  the 
application  of  electricity  which  have  been  the  real  revo- 
lutionary forces  of  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  the  Ancient  Regime  could 
uot  have  withstood.  While  it  abolished  certain  intoler- 
able grievances  which  bore  most  harshly  on  the  humble, 
it  did  not  redress  the  everlasting  conflict  between  rich 
and  poor.  There  are  pages  of  Rousseau,  treating  of  ine- 
quality,  among  the  most  eloquent  of  his  writings  which 
conduced  to  the  Revolution,  and  they  describe  the  lot  of 
the  i>oor  in  ojur  time  or  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  at  any 
period  of  the  world's  history.  At  all  events,  the  French 
Revolution  has  done  nothing  to  help  the  solutions  of  the 
problems  which  face  humanity  a  century  after  its  con- 
summation ;  and  it  might  never  have  occurred,  for  any 
effect  it  has  had  on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour, 
on  the  progress  of  Socialism,  or  on  the  power  of  Plu- 
tocracy. The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  that  just  when  civilisation  was  on  the  point  of 
makin.i^  liistory  colourless  it  burst  forth  and  produced  for 
the  student  and  the  artist  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
documents  thrilling  and  pathetic,  grandiose  and  revolt- 
ing, such  as  no  epoch  of  antiquity  or  of  modem  times 
has  supplied.  But  to  provide  intellectual  pleasure  for 
the  cultivated  it  was  hardly  worth  while  that  millions  of 
the  human  race  should  have  lamentably  perished  before 
their  term. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE    CONSTITUTION 

French  jurists  and  historians  have  expressed  admira- 
tion at  the  conduct  of  the  Parliamentary  Convention 
which  arranged  the  transmission  of  the  crown  after  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688.  The  king  was  in  flight,  a 
foreign  invasion  was  imminent,  and  this  was  the  moment 
chosen  by  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  to  display  the 
national  reverence  for  law  and  prescription  by  tranquilly 
discussing  precedents  afforded  by  the  deposition  of 
Uichard  II.  and  of  Ekiward  II.;  till  at  last  the  venerable 
Maynard,  who  had  witnessed  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
century,  lost  |>atience  and  exclaimed  :  ''  A  man  in  a 
revolution,  resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is  not  strictly 
according  to  established  form,  resembles  a  man  who  haa 
lost  himself  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  stands  crying, 
'Where  is  the  king^s  highway?  I  will  walk  nowhere 
but  on  the  king's  highway.**'^ 

An  eminent  French  authority  '  finds  a  parallel  and  a 
tontrast  with  this  incident  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
('or|i6  l^gislatif,  in  1815,  after  Waterloo.  The  surround- 
ing circumstances  were  graver.     Uliichf  r  was  at  the  gates 

>  .MncmttUy,  UiMoirj  of  Km^lttmd,  r.  si. 

*  E.  Boutiny,  Mttule»  tU  iPmii  eomttttnt tarn  met. 
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of' Paris  ;  the  official  Moniteur  announced  that  the  capital 
w^as  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies ;  and  'the  representative 
Chamber,  instead  of  considering  the  dangers  menacing 
the  country,  discussed  with  animation  a  Declaration  of 
Rights, — presented  by  Garat,  the  old  Minister  of  the 
Convention  who  announced  the  death-sentence  to  Louis 
XVI.,  —  defining,  in  philosophic  phrase,  sovereignty  of  the 
I)eople  and  liberty  of  the  individual. .  An  unphilosophic 
member  who  came  to  interrupt  the  deliberation  with  the 
announcement  that  the  English  had  arrived,  was  scorn- 
fully silenced  ;  and  while  the  Allies  were  concluding  the 
capitulation,  the  Chamber,  having  completed  its  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  and  of  principles,  proceeded  to  vote  with 
academic  zeal  fifty  articles  of  the  new  Constitution,  which 
was  not  accepted  by  Ix)uis  XVIII. 

The  respective  methods  of  these  two  bodies  mark  both 
the  national  characteristic  of  the  peoples  they  represented 
and  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  Revolutions  in  the 
two  countries.  England  had  the  advantage  of  undergoing 
her  decisive  political  crises,  not  only  free  from  the  pressure 
of  alien  interference,  —  for  Ireland,  which  was  invaded  by 
the  foreigner,  was  more  distant  from  the  capital  than 
France  or  the  Low  Countries, — but  also  in  the  century 
before  the  age  of  Voltaire  had  imbued  all  Europe  with  its 
rationalism,  at  a  time  when  even  in  France  the  tendency 
in  matter  of  politics,  as  well  as  of  science  and  theology, 
was  to  recognise  authority  and  to  register  precedents. 
Had  the  English  Revolutions  been  deferred,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  might  have  been  a  more  symmetrical  document,^ 

>  '*  n  n*y  a  dans  le  Hill  des  Droits  ni  ordre  ni  plan  d*rn]ieinb1e.  I^m 
13  articles  qui  lo  coiniMisent  8<'  Kuivent  comme  an  hasard.  Cda  est  Umt 
k  fait  contrairv  k  V'\i\4^  (]iie  nous  nous  faisons  des  actes  lasua  d*uiie  situa- 
tion r^volutionnaire **  (lioutniy). 
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more  sonorously  phrased,  but  it  would  not  have  been  an 
enduring  possession. 

The  Constitution  under  which  the  last  generation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  lived  in  France  is  distinguished 
from  others  which  preceded  it  in  that  it  contains  no  | 
declaration  of  principle,  no  philosophic  or  humanitarian'  ' 
pretension.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  absence  ' 
of  axioms  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Declanition  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  or  in  the  Constitution  of  1848,  has  given 
it  a  durability  not  enjoyed  by  the  regimes  initiated  by 
those  instruments.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  moved  the  National  Assembly  to  confine 
itself  to  the  organization  of  the  public  powers  without 
theoretical  dissertations  on  doctrine,  have,  in  their  develop- 
ment, preserved  the  Constitution  of  1875,  which  lias  lasted  j 
to  the  end  of  the  century  with  little  modification.  The  v 
Constitution  of  the  Third  Republic  owes  its  origin,  as  it 
owes  its  duration,  to  the  weakness  of  puriK>so  and  the 
dissensions  of  the  monarchical  parties.  The  National 
Assembly  which  estublislied  the  Republic  wais  not  a 
republican  body.  The  majority  were  monarchical,  but 
the  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartists  composing  it 
failed  to  agree  ;  and  the  country  being  weary  of  an 
avowedly  provisional  state  of  things,  the  necessity  was 
forced  upcm  the  unenthusiastic  Assembly '  of  confirming 
Marshal  MarMahon  as  Chief  of  the  State,  with  a  Repub- 

I  Tht  rr|Mirt4*r  of  the  Coiniiiijwlon  whkh  bad  eiantliu*d  tht*  Hill  fur  tb« 
**  OrinuiUAlion  (|f«  iMMiToir*  publics**  M.  «le  VenUvoii,  di-iKTilirU  thr  Kittui- 
ikm  very  well :  **  l\  vl  diftirile  dAiu  la  lUtuatloii  actuflle  dm  r«i|>ritii  de 
fonder  dea  imititutloiia  d^tinitivea.  Tooa  lea  icouTememenU  «|ul  le  mmt 
aucr^l^  en  Fnnoe  y  ont  laliw^  dea  partiaana,  at  eea  partlaanii  «nnt  reprf- 
aaniAi  dana  PAaaembMe  Nationale.  Commeot  |{foaper  una  majority  pour 
4ulilir  un  irouvemenirnt  qui  <toH  ftra  la  triootpba  atduall  d*iui  parti  f  ** 
(Aaa.  Nai.  Maiici;  du  tl  JauvkT,  IS7&.) 
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;  lican  constitution  to  guarantee  the  Septennate.    Henoe 
j  the  debates  which  preluded  the  passing  of  the  Constitu- 
jtional  Law  were  unigue^^in  their  character;  for  little  as 
they  resembled  discussions  in  the  English  legislature  on 
7  constitutional    changes,   with   their  grave  references  to 
^*  historical  precedents,^  they  dejiarted  also  from   French 
\tradition  in  that  they  were  conducted  without  classical 
^allusion  and  without  didactic  theorising.    We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  pedantic  extravagances  of  the  orators  of  the 
Convention,  faintly  echoed  by  those  who  aided  Lamartine 
in  making  the  Constitution  of  1848  ;   but  the  National 
Assembly  reared  the  Tliird  Kei)ublic  without  any  inspira- 
tion from  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  without  any  proofs 
from   the  Encyclopaedists.      M.    Jules    Favre    refrained 
from  comparing  himself  with  Thrasybulus,  and   the   re- 
actionary composition  of  the  *'  Commission  des  Trente  *' ' 
did    not    produce    the    obvious  allusion   to  the   Thirty 
Tynints.      The   regitnde   date   of  the   21st  of  January, 
though  it  raised  tlie  ire  of  aj^cd  Royalists  whose  fathers 
had  served  Louis  XVI.,  faile<l  to  call  forth  from  Kepub- 
licans  the  inapt  but  once  inevitable  reference  to  Marcus 
Hrutus  ;  and  M.  Jules  Simon  argued  with  sound  philoso- 
phy, without   one   si)ecious   quotation   from  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  last  century. 

In  an  enactment  pa.ssed  under  such  conflicting  circuni- 
Mtanrcs  the  commonplaces  of  revolutionary  terminolog}* 
riiiilil  no  more  fnid  a  place  than  declarations  in  favour 
n!  limited  monanliy  or  of  pK*l)iseitar)-  dictatorship.     The 

1  Otif*  (ir  two  ipi'akcrh,  f<»r  iiisUincr  M.  Dufaure,  referred  Co  hiMiiirical 
Piiinlpiitii,  but  rmlli«T  aw  \%Jiiiiiiij:s  iIjhh  as  iikkIcIh  nf  c«>iidiict 

^  riii>  ('oiiiiiiifl^i*^"  (U'H  TrciitcN  noiiiiiiatcd  at  the  en«l  of  1873  to  prepMr 
Hi.   roiisllt«li«»«>ft>  liw«.  coiiiaiiittl  Koaret'ly  any  Kepublicaot  aniung  iu 
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keynote  to  the  situation  is  given  in  the  concluding  pro- 
tests of  the  extreme  Legitimists  on  the  day  the  new 
Constitution  was  voted  by  the  National  Assembly.^ 
They  vainly  besought  the  Broglies  and  the  Haussonvilles 
to  hesitate  before  joining  with  Republicans  of  every 
shade,  not  only  with  Leon  Say  and  Dufaure,  but  with 
Gambetta  and  Jules  Pavre,  in  founding  the  Republic. 
Hut  the  Orleanists  justified  their  transaction  with  the 
I^eft  Centre  by  the  belief  that  the  Conservative  Republic 
would  be  the  safest  lialting-place,  till  abdication  or  death 
took  the  Comte  de  Chambord  out  of  the  way  of  the 
foundation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  while  the 
members  of  the  Extreme  Left  knew  tliat  any  form  of 
Republic,  once  established,  was  likely  to  become  their 
possession  in  the  face  of  monarchical  dissensions.  Thus 
by  a  compromise,  regarded  as  provisional  by  many  of  its 
supporters,  voted  without  phrases  and  without  enthusi- 
asm, was  founded  the  regime  which  has  proved  more 
durable  than  any  other  set  up  in  France  since  the  Ancient 
Monarchy  succumbed  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792. 

A  constitution  thus  brought  into  being  presents  no 
scientific  interest,  such  as  that  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  offers.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the 
scheme  of  government  under  which  a  great  people  has 
managed  to  live  for  a  certain  nurolier  of  years.  Kven 
decorated  with  a  preamble  of  pretentious  maxims  likt« 
that  prefixed  to  the  Constitution  of  1848,  it  wouhi  not 
have  altereil  the  fart  that,  though  France  is  more  exer- 
cised in  the  practice  of  constitution-making  than  anv 
other  civilised  nation,  it  has  never  seriously  applieti  itM*lf 
to  the  scientific  study  of  constitutional  law.     It  lias  no 

>  Am.  Nat  S^noe  du  to  P#vrtrr,  187i. 
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classical  literature  on  the  subject,  and  since  the  Revolu- 
tion its  Faculties  of  Law  have  made  but  faint  attempts  to 
give  instruction  in  it,^  the  great  jurists  not  being  at- 
tracted to  a  subject  made  barren  in  their  nation  by  recur- 
ring political  vicissitude.  The  existence  of  a  treatise  like 
Tocqueville's  DSmocratie  en  AmSrique  displays  at  once  the 
aptitude  of  the  French  genius  to  deal  with  constitational 
problems,  and  its  compulsion  to  turn  to  other  countries  to 
study  them. 

.It  would  serve,  therefore,  no  useful  purpose  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
American  conceptions  of  a  constitution.  We  might  take, 
for  instance,  the  Constitution  of  1848,  and  point  out  how 
this  imperative  act  of  the  nation,  creating  out  of  noth- 
ing an  organised  hierarchy,  differs,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  English  Constitution  founded  on  a  series  of 
treaties  made  during  the  course  of  ages  between  certain 
ancient  corporations,  the  immemorial  depositaries  of  pub- 
lic powers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  differs  from  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  its  distinct 
and  sovereign  bodies  politic,  which  unite  to  create  and  to 
limit  the  State.  We  might  recognise  in  all  this  the  in- 
^^  ^  fluence  of  national  characteristic  —  of  the  English  love 

\K       '   for  tradition  and  informal  precedent,  of  the  French  ten- 
.  '  ',  dency  towards  al)stract  rationalism,  with  its  refined  classi- 

\i'  \  fications  and  its  precise  formulas.  We  might  further 
illustrate  our  theme  by  a  contrast  between  the  origins  of 
the  American  and  tlie  French  democracy  —  the  former, 
without  a  past,  never  having  been  mixed  with  an}' 
other  element,  establishing  its  regime  without  strife  and 

1  A  chair  of  constitutional  law  wan  created  at  Farii  for  Roai  in  183&, 
but  wai  abulisbed  in  1861,  and  wai  revived  only  in  1870  (Boutmy). 
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without  the  destruction  of  institutions  ;  the  latter,  the  final 
transformation  of  an  aged  and  complex  society  effected 
by  means  of  a  struggle,  violent,  yet  not  wholly  conclusive. 

But  while  we  are  engaged  on  these  instructive  parallels, 
Louis  Bonaparte  comes  along,  with  no  other  merit  to  rec- 
oifimend  him  than  the  bearing  of  the  name  of  one  who, 
half  a  century  before,  had  made  short  work  of  constitu- 
tions and  their  makers ;  so  before  we  have  time  to  formu- 
late our  conclusions,  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  ex- 
presses itself  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  philosophers,  and 
by  the  voice  of  the  plebiscite  ratifies  the  Coup  d*£tat  of 
December,  as  it  had  ratified  that  of  the  18  Brumaire,  thus 
deciding  to  dispense  with  constitutional  government  for 
a  season. 

A  regime  will  have  had  to  last  half  a  century  without 
revolution  before  the  French  will  begin  to  believe  in  the 
durability  of  their  constitutions,  and  before  jurists  can 
make  them  the  subject  of  profitable  examination.  Sixty 
years  ago,  when  the  Monarchy  of  July  gave  promise  of 
establishing  a  |iermanent  form  of  govei-nment  in  France, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Orleiuis  dynasty  seemed  assured, 
Tocqueville,  in  the  midst  of  his  studies  of  American  de- 
mocracy, could  not  refrain  from  sounding  a  note  of 
scepticism.  He  was  commenting  upon  the  somewhat 
ironical  theory  of  the  immutability  of  the  French  Consti- 
tution, and  illustrat4^d  it  by  quoting  the  decree  of  Chan- 
cellor Mau|>eou  under  l^iiis  XV.,  which  provided  that 
the  new  tribunal  of  judges  in8titute<l  by  it  should  be  ir- 
removable, like  their  predecessors,  who  had  just  been 
swept  away.^  This  tradition  of  immutability  has  been 
maintained,  so  that  in  the  intervals  of   revolutions  con- 

*  ija  Dhmoermth  en  Am^Hijmt,  roi.  L  nnU  I* 
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/  stitutional  changes  can  only  be  effected  by  the  deliberate 
\  setting  in  motion  of  an  elaborate  and  special  machinery.^ 
Here  French  and  English  ideas  and  practice  are  entirely 
opposed.  We  have  no  revolutions  in  our  country,  but 
we  possess  no  legal  safeguards  against  hasty  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  We  have  no  cognisance  *of 
constituent  assemblies  as  distinct  from  legislative  assem- 
blies. Each  succeeding  Parliament  is  competent  to  act 
in  either  capacity,  and  the  same  procedure  with  which 
bankruptcy  or  cattle-plague  is  regulated  would  suffice 
to  alter  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  That  the  working 
of  this  system,  even  with  a  wide  franchise,  does  not 
result  in  either  inordinate  constitutional  changes,  or 
collisions  between  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  is  doubtless 
largely  due  to  national  character ;  but  it  is  also  due  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  have  alwa}''s  refrained 


>  Revision: — Tlie  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  1884  Uiat,  while  it 
impossible  to  limit  the  i>owerB  of  a  revisional  Con^Tess  by  any  legal 
lion,  it  wns  pnicticable  to  place  a  de  facto  limitation  on  the  scope  of  tbeir 
del ilK'rat ions,  by  :i  moral  engagement  taken  by  the  majority  in  each 
Chamber  not  to  discuss  any  articles  of  the  Constitution  which  had  not 
been  formally  Ri>eciried  in  advance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Art.  8  of  the 
Constitutional  I^w  of  February  25,  1875,  in  making  the  meeting  of  ■ 
revisional  assembly  defjend  on  a  double  resolution  passed  preyiously  hy 
each  of  the  two  Chambers,  intended  that  both  branches  of  the  LegisUum 
should  be  in  acconl,  both  on  the  necessity  of  a  revision,  and  on  the  natote 
of  the  questions  to  be  decided.  In  1884  the  l*rime  Minister,  M.  Feny, 
and  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Martin  FeuilKe,  in  making  tbeir  propotali 
for  Kevision,  laid  down  the  axiom,  which  was  not  seriously  questioned, 
tliat  th«'re  could  W  no  convocation  of  the  National  AssemMy  unless  the 
n  solutions  of  the  two  rhnml)ers  were  identical  in  their  general  ncope. 
It  is  cl*-ar  that  this  |K>sition  detracts  fn)m  the  imiH>rtance  of  a  constituent 
Congn>ss.  but  thert;  is  no  escaping  from  the  dilemma  ;  so  long  as  the  con- 
m>nt  of  the  two  Houses  is  required  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congrest,  either 
its  pDKi^M lings  nuiHt  b^  previously  agreed  uiwn,  the  Congrea  becoming 
simply  a  rigi.st4'riii«;  assembly,  or  the  proceedings  are  not  agreed  npoo 
and  no  Congress  can  take  pli 
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from  Bubfltituting  a  written  constitution  for  the  scattered 
laws  and  traditions  which  order  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  Drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  it  would 
present  perpetual  temptation  to  reformers,  even  though 
safeguarded  by  precautions,  with  which  all  communities, 
whether  prone  to  change  or  not,  find  it  necessary  to 
protect  a  written  constitution. 

These  considerations  on  the  instability  of  the  French 
Constitution  might  seem  to  indicate  that  we  should  not 
at  the  outset  examine  those  institutions  which  during 
the  last  century  have  been  repeatedly  subject  to  change, 
but  should  turn  first  to  those  which,  having  survived 
revolutions,  may  be  regarded  as  pennanently  established. 

Political  prediction  is  always  unsafe,  but  a  prophet 
would  not  be  considered  rasli  who  foretold  that  in  Eng- 
land twenty  years  hence  the  Crown,  with  its  attributes, 
will  remain  unchanged,  but  that  local  administration 
will  have  undergone  serious  modifications.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  France  no  one  would  predict  tlie  reform  or  the 
abolition  of  the  communal  system  in  that  |)eriad  ;  while 
few  are  confident  that  the  supreme  executive  ]>ower  will 
be  then  vested  in  a  President  of  a  Parliamentary  Repub- 
lic. This  being  so,  the  question  arises  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  work  upwards,  studying  Municipal  and 
Departmentad  organisation  before  dealing  with  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  legislature.  That  plan  has  its  advantages, 
and  was  employed  by  Tocqueville  in  his  descripti«)n  of 
the  system  of  the  United  States ;  but  he  jioints  out 
tliat,  while  in  America  the  cuniniune  lends  its  function- 
aries to  the  Government,  in  centralised  France  the  Gov- 
ernment imposes  its  functionaries  on  the  commune,*  and 

*  Lm  Dhmocrwik  t«  Amhi^me,  vol.  i.  c.  &. 
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little  progfress  has  been  made  since  in  the  direction  of 
decentralisation.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to 
understand  the  organisation  of  the  commune  and  of  the 
department,  to  study  the  machinery  of  the  legislature 
and  of  the  central  Government  from  which  it  depends. 


CHAPTER  n 


THE   CHIEF   OF  THE   STATE* 


Pew  subjects  are  more  attractive  to  the  student  of 
modern  democracy  than  the  various  conceptions'  which 
the  French  people  have  held  in  the  last  hundred  years  of 
the  attributes  of  a  chief  of  the  Executive.  They  have 
not  succeeded  one  another  with  the  gradual  development 
of  evolution  ;  nor  have  they  followed  the  regular  course 
of  perioiiic  revolution  and  reaction.  They  have  to  be 
referred  to  a  number  of  causes.  The  alleged  instability 
of  the  national  character  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  history  of  the  last  century  in  France.  Account  has 
also  to  be  taken  of  the  premature  suddenness  of  the  great 
emanci]>ation ;  of  the  personality  of  the  master  into  whose 
arms  France  threw  herself,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 

>  The  KieoUae  ocder  of  exAminlBg  the  eoiDpociciit  paiti  of  ths  Fisaeli 
Constitution  woukl  be  (1)  tiM  ConiUtiicnt^  (2)  the  I^egteUuifv,  aad  (S)  tbs 
Kircutive  Towrrv,  but  K  will  \m  mort  oonvenient  to  <lepan  frosi  it,  and 
beforr  eiainiiiini:  the  Legtolatire  power  to  consider  the  functioiia  snd  tbs 
poMtion  of  the  chief  of  the  Ezecotifr  under  the  Kcpublic  Tbt  Fitd 
dent  does  not  unite  in  his  perKNi  all  Uie  ezecutiTe  attribules  of  tbt  Got- 
emment,  which  be  sharts  with  his  ministeri ;  but  they,  ihoafh  aol  all 
fU*naioni  or  l)eputi<«,  art  so  dependent  on  the  chanjcing  eaprtet  of  tbs 
Lower  Chamber,  that  they  art  in  ptmetke  a  tero|Kifmry  comoiitlM  of  tbs 
Legislatttre,  to  that  U  wiU  bt  btat  to  tftai  of  them  under  ParUasMOi. 
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her  new  libeily,  who  made  the '  succession  difficult  for 
ordinary  mortals ;  of  the  peculiar  influence  that  exterior 
relations  have  constantly  had  on  the  domestic  destinies  of 
the  country.  Only  thus  is  it  possible  to  understand  how 
it  was  the  same  nation  which,  ten  years  after  publishing 
its  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  handed  them  all 
over  to  the  soldier  whom  it  made  Emperor,  whose  con- 
sistent policy  was  a  complete  negation  of  each  article 
of  that  famous  document ;  which,  having  submitted 
with  pride  to  the  glorious  tyranny  of  a  military  dicta- 
tor, accepted  as  his  successors  from  the  hands  of  his 
foreign  conquerors  the  unwarlike  heirs  of  the  r^ime, 
the  upsetting  of  which  had  cost  Europe  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  convulsion ;  which,  half  a  generation  later, 
exchanged  its  belated  exponents  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  for  a  statutory  monarchy  after  the  British  model ; 
and  wearying  of  it  wandered  back  into  the  wastes  of 
doctrinaire  revolution,  investing  itself  there  with  uni- 
versal suiTrage,  which  it  forthwith  confided  to  tlie 
guardianship  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  form  the  anomalous 
foundation  of  the  anomalous  autocracy  established  by 
him. 

The  examination  of  these  phenomena,  of  deep  interest 
to  the  philosophic  historian,  has  no  place  in  a  work  deal- 
ing with  the  actual  institutions  of  France.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Honaparte  to  the  Consulate,  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Anciens  and  the  Cinq  Cents,  has  no  more  connection  with 
the  manner  in  which  M.  Carnot  or  M.  Faure  was  chosen 
to  tlie  Presitlency  of  the  Republic,  than  has  the  election 
of  Hugucs  Capet  as  King  by  the  nobles  and  prelates  of 
the  Duchy  of  Franco,  save  in  the  sense  that  every  politi- 
cal event  of  this  century  de|>ends  on  the  Revolution,  and 
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on  the  subHcquent  reconstruction  of  the  country  by  Napo- 
leon. 

In  considering  the  position  and  attributes  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  Republic,  we  have  not  therefore  to  investigate 
an  hierarchic  line  even  of  the  moderate  length  of  that 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  defeat  of 
Sedan,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the  Second 
Empire,  make  1870  a  date  as  indicative  of  a  new  order 
of  things  in  France  as  1792  or  1848.  A  new  Govern- 
ment had  to  be  created  out  of  nothing  amid  circum- 
stances of  |)cculiar  hardship.  The  Government  of  tlie 
4th  of  September  was  only  a  Committee  of  National 
Defence;  and  it  was  not  until  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
that  the  armistice  gave  the  opportunity  for  the  election 
of  a  National  Assembly.  The  first  act  of  that  body  on 
meeting  at  Bordeaux  was  unanimously^  to  declare  M. 
Thiers  **  Chief  of  the  Executive  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic.** By  his  investiture  with  tliat  title,  and  by  its 
use  in  tlie  preliminaries  of  |>eace,  signed  at  Versailles 
the  foll(»wing  week,  the  Third  Republic  was  consecrated 
by  the  voice  of  the  people.  If  the  name  given  to  it  of 
a  ^Republic  without  Republicans**  was  an  exaggera- 
tion, it  is  true  that  the  National  Assembly  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  was  an  anti-Republican  bcxly,  for  no 
French  Ix^gislnture  of  the  century  had  included  so  many 
men  of  rank  and  fortune.  A  great  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers were  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Monurchieal  |Nirty, 
the  lni|H?rialists  InMug  discredited  by  the  war,  while  the 
prolongiitiun  of  the  struggle  by  Gambetta*s  heroic  per- 
sistence, and  the  menace  of  Revolution  in  Paris,  covered 


/ 


>  PcbnuuT  17,  1871.    Ths  AmuMy  wm  so  ncarij  unanioioiit  UtfU  a 
diviftiuo  wan  nui  called  fur. 
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Republicanism  with  unpopularity  in  the  country,  which 
the  unpatriotic  excesses  of  the  Commune  were  soon  to 
invigorate. 
\  A  year  aft^r  Sedan  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  con- 
;  ferring  on  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.^  M.  Thiers  continued  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  sometimes  took 
pai-t  in  its  debates.  It  was  not  prepared  to  follow  the 
old  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe  in  his  gradual  but  defi- 
nite adoption  of  the  Republican  'form  of  government. 
Gambetta's  famous  speech^  at  Grenoble,  in  which  he 
declared  that  a  new  social  stratum  was  about  to  take 
possession  of  political  power,  alarmed  Moderates  as  well 
as  extreme  Reactionaries,  and  just  when  the  German 
army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  before  the  stipu- 
lated time,  owing  to  the  speedy  payment  of  the  war 
indemnity  by  the  patriotic  energy  of  M,  Thiers,  his 
Government  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly  after  a 
speech  he  had  made  in  its  support.  The  President 
forthwith  tendered  his  resignation,'  although  a  law  had 
been  passed/  in  consequence  of  his  previous  threat  to 
resign,  substituting  ministerial  for  presidential  lesponsi- 

>  The  law  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  401  to  M»  Gambette  and  one 
or  two  Radicals,  who  wanted  an  appeal  to  the  country,  toting  in  tht 
minority,  which  was  generally  composed  of  extreme  Monarchisti  {^AmnaUi 
de  VAbs.  \at.  i.  6). 

*  September  20,  1872,  **  Les  nouvelles  couches.** 

*  May  24,  187:{. 

*  Marcti  18,  Is7 -^  Trevious  to  this  the  President  had  the  right  to  Ukc 
part  in  (iebates.  This  law  enacted  that  he  could  only  be  heard  after  giving 
notice  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  no  debate  could  takt 
place  during  the  sitting  in  which  he  had  thus  taken  part.  The  law  created 
no  precedent  for  M.  Thiers*  RiiccesRors,  and  its  only  importance  waa  in 
laying  down  the  principle  that  no  parliamentary  assembly  could  dsliberaU 
freely  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  of  the  Ezecuti?e. 
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bility  in  the  case  of  collisions  between  the  Chief  of  the 
State  and  the  Assembly.  But  the  majority  did  not  ask 
M.  Thiers  this  time  to  reconsider  his  decision,  and  with 
unbecoming  haste  elected  and  proclaimed  on  the  spot 
Marshal  MacMahon  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  aged  statesman  may  have  committed  errors ;  per- 
sonal ambition  may  have  been  a  motive  for  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  principle  of  a  Republic ;  the  consciousness 
of  the  value  of  his  services  to  his  country  may  have 
unduly  filled  him  with  the  idea  that  he  was  indispensa- 
ble to  its  government ;  the  Reactionaries  may  have  hon- 
estly believed  that  his  adoption  of  the  Republic  would 
not  save  it  from  the  hands  of  those  whose  Republican- 
ism was  that  of  the  Commune  ;  ^  nevertheless,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  the  curt  dismissal  of  the  venerable  Lib- 
erator of  the  Territory  was  an  act  of  wanton  ingratitude, 
prejudicial  to  France  as  seeming  to  be  a  token  of  national 
inconstancy.'  Its  only  justification  would  have  been  the 
success  of  the  majority  in  founding  a  stable  government 
of  monarchical  form.     The  sole  result,  however,  of  the 


>  Tbt  rapiore  of  the  majority  with  the  Preaklent  wm  broii|{ht  aboat  by 
the  boetile  attltade  of  the  eztreme  RepabUcaat  to  him  In  the  oistler  of 
the  Barodei  sleetkm.  M.  de  Rteuasl,  IL  Thien*  Miiilst«r  for  Foivlgii 
ASain,  was  caodklate  for  l*aria,  and  was  opposed  by  M.  Barodet,  a  aym- 
pathlf^r  with  th<*  Commune  (elected  Senator  of  the  Seine  twenty-three 
yean  later  in  IStMX  whom  (Sambetu  supported,  the  Heaklent**  candi- 
date being  beateu  by  46,(iU0  voU*a. 

<  The  React ionariet  aMrrt  that  l^rince  Blimarck  took  eiception  to  the 
dimiival  of  M.  Tliiem,  becaimr  he  thought  tliat  the  mult  would  be  the 
fonadatioo  of  a  strong  monarchy  better  able  than  the  Kepnbllc  to  cupe 
with  Germany.  Thin  theory  iieema  to  be  founded  on  unoAcial  sute- 
•ante  made  by  M.  de  Oonlaut  Biron,  the  Royalist  AmbasMdor  of  France 
at  Beriin ;  bat  even  if  he  represented  aocnrmtely  the  lesling  of  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  It  Is  eeruin  that  the  indifnatioa  fell  in  Ki^nd  and 
sisswbsrs  at  the  treatment  of  If.  Thien  was  dlsiulrnMad. 
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•Jlih  of  May,  1873,  was  to  provide  a  definite  dtt 
lilt'  oiwning  of  the  era  of  reactionary  incomp 
Kr.iiioe.  During  many  years  aft«r  the  day  ■ 
Monarchists  BacriBced  M.  Thiers,  because  h< 
to  obstruct  their  scliemes,  the  country  intimi 
lime  to  time,  more  or  less  clearly,  that  it  wa 
disposed  to  discard  the  Republic,  if  only  a  Bt 
impijsing  form  of  government  were  forthcomiD: 
its  place  ;  and  each  recurring  occasion  only 
I'slablish  a  tradition  that  ant  i- Republican  ism  i 
is  synonymous  with  political  feebleness  and  ii 
It  is  frora  the  election  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
history  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Third  Repa 
I  mences,  tbougli  his  election  was  compassed  for 
.  pose  of  extinguishing  both  the  Preaideacy 
Repuhtic. 

When  the  National  Assembly  met  in  Novem 
the  President,  in  his  message  read  by  the  Prime 
tlio  Due  de  Brnglie,'  after  remarking  that  not 
owurred  in  the  vacation  to  trouble  the  public  f 
oinnK'niled  the  Mouse  to  establish  a  form  of  go 
wliich  would  attmct  the  support  of  all  lovers 
without  distinction  of  party.  Untroubled  as  tb 
had  iK'cn,  important  events  had  occurred  which] 
iiisttead  of  a  decided  declaration  of  policy,  tl 
appt'iil  for  the  eNtablishincnt  of  a  vague  go\ 
riir  Cointe  dc  Paris  liml  made  his  ill-starred  p 
to  Frohudorf  to  abandon  to  the  grandson  of  CI 

'  At  llial  eprtfh  the  MiniMer  who  formed  Knd  pive  hia  i 
Cahinfl  vena  officially  Mylnl  ■•  Vic-p.l'rfgidpnt  of  tbc  Coow 
187(1  hp  WM  c-alled  "  )*rcajdent  ol  the  Couiidl." 

*  Auguat  C,  18T3. 
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the  pretensions  of  the  fam^y  of  Orleans  to  the  Crown, 
and  to  accept  the  position  of  Dauphin  of  France,  thus, 
bj  implication,  denouncing  his  grandfather  Louis  Phi- 
lippe as  a  usurper.  With  the  government  of  Moral  Order 
in  command  of  the  administration,  it  seemed,  in  spite  of 
the  successes  of  Republican  candidates  at  legislative  bye- 
elections,  as  though  the  moment  had  arrived  (pr  the  res- 
toration of  the  Monarchy,  when  its  supporters  were 
thrown  into  disarray  by  the  Comte  de  Chambord*s* 
resumption  of  his  original  resolve  only  to  accept  the 
Crown  with  the  white  flag,  which  thus  became  the 
shroud  of  the  Royalist  party.  Not  that  that  party  in- 
tended to  end  its  life  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  to 
be  fuller  of  vitality  than  at  any  period  since  1815;  but 
the  situation  was  embarrassing.  A  Republic  without 
Republicans  is  less  anomalous  than  a  Monarchy  without  a 
king,  and  the  only  possibility  of  the  advent  of  a  king  lay 
in  the  abdication  or  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
whose  adherence  to  the  white  flag  alienated  even  ardent 
ant i- Republicans,  the  gallant  soldier  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs declaring  that  the  rifles  would  go  off  by  themselves 
if  the  army  were  despoiled  of  its  glorious  tricolour. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  what  form  of  government  the 
country  desired  was  such  that  even  the  Bonapartists, 
presuming  on  the  Emperor*8  death  to  dim  the  stigma  of 
Sedan,  and  fill  of  hope  in  the  stripling  promise  of  his  son, 
boldly  proposed  their  traditional  remedy  for  the  |ierplex- 
ities  of  democracies,  and  invitetl  the  Assembly  to  pre- 
sc*ribe  a  plebiscite  at  which  every  adult  citiien  should 
pronounce  for  Monarchy,  Republic,  or  Empire.*    Mean- 

>  Octobrr  17.  IHTS. 

'  lYopositkm  fo^Kjuiwneux,  Nofeabcr  6,  ItTS^ 
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while  the  reproach  addressed  by  the  RepuhlicaDS  to  the 

^  m.M 

unsolid  monarchical  majority  seemed  justified.  **Toa 
will  not  inaugurate  the  Republic,"  said  MM.  Grevy  and 
Jules  Simon,  ^^and  you  cannot  found  the  Monarchy.'*' 
Undoubtedly  the  ideaof  the  majority  in  establishing  the 
Septennate  was  that  it  would  be  a  halting-place  where 
the  Monarchists  might  organise  their  forces  and  arrange 
their  differences,  while  the  permanent  exclumcm  of  the 
aged  M.  Thiers  might  thus  be  assured.  No  one,  how- 
ever, quite  knew  the  part  that  Marshal  MacMahon  was 
going  to  play.  When  the  pro{K)sal  was  made  to  confer 
the  Presidency  upon  him  for  ten  years,  that  term  obvi- 
ously suggested  comparisons  with  the  Consulate  conferred 
on  Bonaparte,  but  it  was  equally  obvious  that  no  parallel 
could  be  drawn  with  the  18  Brumaire,  as  no  <me  imputed 
to  the  Marshal  the  intention  of  re-establishing  a  throne  for 
Iiis  own  occupation.  Some  of  the  Royalists  described  the 
arrangement  as  a  Protectorate  ;  others  referred  to  the 
Lieutenancv-General  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  in  1814 
Ixftweon  Napoleon's  abdication  at  Fontainebleau  and  the 
arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.;  while  other  orators  demanded, 
as  had  lieen  already  asked  concerning  M.  Thiersi  whether 
MacMahon  was  going  to  be  a  Washington  or  a  Monk. 

The  latter  of  those  worthies  is  the  one  hero  of  English 
history  whose  name  since  the  French  Revolution  has  been 
more  familiar  in  France  than  in  Englaml.  The  successive 
<U*tliron<>ments  of  various  dynasties,  and  the  subsequent 
rocall  of  some  of  thorn,  have  made  Frenchmen  constantly 
regard  a  restoration  of  a  former  regime  as  the  possible 
termination  of  every  form  of  government.  Consequently 
the  apparition  of  the  Cieneral  who  bmught  back  Charles 
1  Afwembl^  Nationale :  SdanccH  du  18  et  10  NoTembre,  187S. 
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Stuart  to  England  is  always  being  looked  for,  and  each 
generation  asks,  ^*  Who  is  to  be  the  Monk  of  our  Restora- 
tion?** When  Dumouriez,  after  his  victories  of  Valmy 
and  Jemmapes,  declared  against  the  Convention,  his  de- 
fection was  ascribed  to  the  wish  to  be  Uie  Monk  of  the 
French  Jlevolution.  Five  years  later,  amid  the  anarchy 
of  the  Directory,  the  Royalista  rashly  hoped  tli.it  tlie  fame 
of  Monk  might  be  the  ambition  of  the  young  hero  of 
Areola  and  of  Kivoli.  When,  in  1814,  tliut  General  of 
the  Army  of  Italy  was  relegated  to  an  Italian  island,  Iiav- 
ing  in  the  meanwhile  been  Emperor  of  Western  Europe, 
would-be  Monks  to  bring  back  the  Bourbons  swarmed 
amdhg  the  *^gens  de  Bonaparte.**  It  was  not  the  moment 
for  an  ambitious  soldier  to  play  the  part,  as  Marmont 
found  out,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  civilians  among  the 
late  Imperial  retinue  to  share  tlie  credit  of  the  Restoration 
with  the  Allies.  Talleyrand  would  not  have  disilaincd  it, 
and  Fouclie,  Duke  of  the  Empire,  thought  that  his  share 
in  the  guillotining  of  one  royal  brother  demanded  his 
instant  protecti(»n  of  the  two  survivors.  The  esoa])e  from 
Elba,  however,  put  an  end  to  retro6|>ective  rlaims  to  the 
Monkship  of  the  first  Restoration,  and  when  Ix)uis  X  VIII. 
was  finally  put  back  in  the  Tuileries  no  one  disputed  that 
he  owed  his  throne  to  alien  aid,  as  the  grateful  monarch 
testified  when,  like  Charles  II.  who  create<I  his  restorer 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  he  made  Wellington  Due  de  Brunoy 
in  the  kingdom  of  France  as  reconi|)ense  for  the  victory 
of  Waterloo.*     The  nephew  of  the  los^r  of  that  battle  was 

>  The  formal  ^rnuiting  of  this  UU«  bj  Louui  Will,  to  tiM  Ihilw  of 
W»lUo>.too  U  ainicuh  to  verify.  In  Um  nimtr^tt4  Xrw  of  Keplrabrr 
ITs  IS6J.  a  letter  wim  piibliiilicd  from  a  wUhmm  «»f  the  entry  of  tlM  AIIIm 
into  l*Bri«  who  repeated  tiM  tlory  thai  IxMib  Will,  mada  Walllnftoo 
•*  Daka  of  Brunoy/*  and  ako  a  **  Knigbt  of  Um  Holy  iihau  and  a  Mar- 
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p3rhaps  the  least  likely  Monk  ever  conceived,  yet  there 
were  ingenuous  Royalists  who  imagined  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon made  his  Coup  d'Etat  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
elder  Bourbons  disinherited  by  his  enemies  the  Orleans. 
The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  Mgr.  de  Mentals,  an  aged  I.«egiti- 
mist,  ventured  thus  to  address  the  Prince  President  to 
his  face  :  ^^  You  cannot  keep  for  yourself  the  supreme 
power.  The  part  that  you  have  to  play  is  that  of  Monk, 
and  in  saving  France  thus  you  will  acquire  a  more  lasting 
glory  than  that  of  your  uncle.  "^  When  the  Man  of  De- 
cember was  a  fallen  Emperor  and  a  prisoner  at  Wilhelm- 
shohe,  it  was  the  perverted  image  of  Monk  which  impelled 
Bazaine  to  treason   at   Metz  ;   and  when  the   Comt%  de 

shal  of  France/^  but  at  his  funeral  the  Dukedom  of  Bronoy  was  not 
included  in  the  list  of  foreign  titles  proclaimed  at  the  graveside  by  the 
Heralds.  Louis  XVIII.  before  the  Hevolutionf  when  Comte  de  Provence, 
purchased  the  Seigncuric  of  Brunoy  from  the  heirs  of  Marmontel,  who, 
early  in  the  cenlun%  had  bou<j:l)t  from  the  La  Rochefoucauld  family  the 
Marquisate,  whicli,  in  177'),  was  erected  into  a  Duch^I'airie.  It  was 
thus  the  private  api>anaj:o  of  the  restored  King,  and  if  he  conferred  a  title 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellinnton  it  is  likely  to  have  been  selectetl  by  him  as  a 
IH>rsonal  gift.  Living  near  Hnnitty,  I  found  that  though  the  tradition 
lingered  there  nothing  authentic  was  known  about  it.  Messrs.  ]Ia<*hette 
told  me  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  corroborate  the  version  of  it  in 
the  1878  edition  of  their  Entirons  de  Paris  Illustrh:  it  was,  I  imagine, 
copied  from  the  Itineraire  de  Paris  h  Sens  par  Jeannest  St.  liilaire^ 
where  the  fact  is  stated  without  the  citation  of  decree  or  letters  patent. 
Tlie  Duchess  of  Wellington  kindly  made  some  inquiries  at  my  request  at 
the  IIcraldH*  College  in  IS!).'),  without  result.  In  the  liitUetinsd^s  Lois  of 
the  years  succeedint;  Ihr  Htstoralion  I  can  find  no  decree  conferring:  this 
title  amonL'  the  patents  of  honours  conferred  on  Talleyrand  and  otiier 
makers  of  \\w  H«st oration  :  Imt  if  I/)uis  XVIII.  conferred  Kn-noh  ln»n- 
ours  on  ih«*  virtor  of  \N'ai»  rlon,  he  wouM  not  have  ;:ivfn  exct-ssivt*  pub- 
lii-ity  to  tli*'iu.  A  l<'arne<l  nsidcnt  of  Brunoy,  M.  Ch.  Muttheau,  wh«» 
do(>s  not  think  that  the  story  wnsa  mere  invention  of  Ronaimrtist  cm*mif« 
of  the  Hourbons.  informs  me  that  a  relative  of  M.  de  Couroel  is  inresti- 
gating  the  inU*n-Ming  |H)int. 

»  Hist,  du  Cardinal  I*ie,  liv.  ii.  c.  4. 
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Paris,  with  the  fatality  which  attended  his  every  transac- 
tion, accepted  in  an  evil  moment  the  protection  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune  who,  as  Minister  .of  War,  had  insolently 
dismissed  his  kinsman  from  the  army  of  France,  it  was 
because  his  adherents  were  persuaded  that  at  last  a  veri- 
table Monk  had  appeared  in  the  person  of  General  Bou- 
lang^. 

Marshal  MacMahon  did  not  model  his  conduct  on  that   I 
of  any  historical  i)ersonage,  either  in  restoring  a  dynasty,   \ 
or  in  establishing  a  commonwealth,  or  in  seizing  a  dicta- 
torship.    The  Septennate  was  conferred  upon  him,  in  spite   , 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Republicans,  as  a  bridge  of  years   1 
which  might  possibly  lead  from  the  Republic  to  a  Mon-    ' 
archy.      Some  of  the  opposition  leaders  denounced  the 
arrangement  as  illegal.     They  argued  that  the  National 
Assembly  was  a  constituent  body  whose  mandate  was  to 
make  a  constitution,  and  that  in  preluding  that  work  by 
attaching  the  Presidency  to  a  person  for  a  tenn  of  years 
l>cyoncI  the  limits  of  its  ow^  existence,  it  was  l>oth  trans- 
gressing its  iMtwors  and  destroying  its  constituent  char- 
acter.    One  of   the  weightiest  opponents  of  the  I^w  of 
November,  1873,  conferring  the  Presidency  on  MacMahon 
for  seven  years,  was  the  only  President  of  the  Republic 
who  ever  profited  to  the  full  from  the  septennial  rule  thus 
established.     M.  Grevy  had,  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
1848,  acquired  his  first  fame  in  opposing  the  creation  of 
the  oflice  of  President  of  the  Republic^  and  the  general 
tenor  of   his   criticisms  during  the  debates  of  1878  and 
1875  was  to  indicate  the  dangerous  use  to  whidi  that  post 
might  be  put. 

Thus  tlie  Chambers,  created  under  the  Constitution  of 
1875,  were  not  called  upon  to  use  their  prerogative  in 
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ciiooeing  a  chief  of  the  Executive,  as  they  found  a  Prean- 
dent  r^ady  installed,  who  eventually  was  much  more  dif- 
ticult  to  dislodge  than  modern  rulers  of  France  usually 
have  been,^  and  the  somewhat  confused  debates  in  the 
National  Assembly  throw  little  new  light  on  the  oonoep- 
cion  of  the  Chief  of  the  State.  The  most  important 
iacident  of  these  discussions  occurred  after  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  making  the  Senate  elective  by  the  same 
electors  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies :  whereupon  the 
President  sent  a  message  to  the  Assembly  to  the  effect 
that  as  that  vote  destroyed  the  special  character  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  and  com])romised  the  conservative  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  he  could  not  accept  it.^  The  Repub- 
licans jrielded,  and  during  all  the  long  period  in  which 
they  have  had  the  majority  in  the  two  Chambers  they 
have  never,  used  it  to  restore  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution disallowed  by  Marshal  MacMahon. 


II 

The  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  1875  relating  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  his  election  and  his  powers, 

*  The  legendary  ♦sPy  suis,  j'y  reste,"  which  became  the  derioe  of  Uie 
Marshal  during  his  conHict  wiih  the  Chamber  after  the  **  8eiae  Mai/*  was 
constantly  quoted  as  indicative  of  lii8  character  long  before  there  was  any 
ceruinty  of  the  Kepublicann  getting  the  upper  hand.  In  the  Assemblfe 
Nationale,  on  the  eve  of  the  paKsing  of  Uie  Septennate  law,  M.  de  CasteU 
lane  told  tho  well-known  atory,  ''CVtait  li  Malakoff :  le  premier  il  cnt re 
dans  la  citadellc  ;  elle  (*st  nun('*t' :  elli*  va  rensm-elir  sous  era  niinoft ; 
nMiuporte.  II  sc  jrttr  snr  \v  t(-l<^t;raphe  ot  ^rit  k  son  chef  cette  parole 
sublime:  *J*y  buIs  ft  j'y  rt'sti*.'  Que  le  parti  conservateur  imite  cet 
exemple.  Lui  auAsi  il  cHt  <laii8  unc  tour  min^>/*  etc  (Muioe  du  IS 
NDvcmbre,  1873). 

<  Assemble  Nationalc:  Stances  du  11  et  12  F^vrier,  1S76  (see  toI.  iL 
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are  as  follows.  He  is  elected  by  absolute  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  united,  which  electoral  college 
is  called  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  the  case  of  ex- 
traordinary vacancy,  owing  to  death  or  other  cause,  it  is 
forthwith  summoned  for  the  election  of  a  new  President,^ 
the  Council  of  Ministers  being  invested  with  the  executive 
power  in  the  interval.  He  is  elected  for  seven  years  and  | 
can  be  re-elected,^  but  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  entire 
septennial  term  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  re-election,  as 
the  term  commences  from  the  day  of  the  appointment  of 
the  actual  President  without  any  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  presidency  of  his  predecessor.'  As  M.  Grevy  was 
made  to  relinquish  the  presidency  early  in  his  second 
term,  France  has  not  yet  experienced  the  government  of 
one  President  of  the  Republic  for  fourteen  yeafs.  It  is 
urged  that  tliat  period  is  far  too  long  for  an  elective  chief 
of  the  State  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  being  the  length 
of  an  average  reign  in  most  countries,  or  indeed  of  a 
dynasty  in  modern  France — longer  than  the  First  Empire, 
and  almost  as  long  a.H  the  Restoration.  The  unpopularity 
of  M.  Grevy  in  his  second  term  of  office,  and  the  compara- 

>  L.C.  25  F«THer,  1S75.  art  2  et  7.  (T!m  totttn  L.C.  signify  Lot 
CottfUUiUooDelle. ) 

•  L.C.  26  F^Trter,  1876.  art  2. 

*  Id  the  early  days  of  Mamhal  If  acMalKm^a  pnMmiey  il  was  hit 
practice  to  summofi  informally  to  the  filyate  certain  iirosiinent  mcoiberi 
of  the  Highi  Centre  an<l  of  tlie  Left  Centre  of  the  National  Aaaembly  to 
confer  with  liim  on  the  Citttntitutiona]  Laws  then  aboat  to  he  votexl ;  an«l 
tiie  moilerate  CoiiaerTati\«ii  tliiui  pn^poeed  a  at  heme  tomewhat  rmembiin'^ 
the  Constitutional  1  Jiw  of  the  I'liitnl  States  rrlating  to  the  vacanry  in  the 
office  of  lYnUdent  to  the  effiH^t  that  If  the  Maimhal  disappeared  before 
the  d'Mir  of  his  M>ptenna(e  he  nhmiM  be  replaced  by  another  Hresidcnt 
who  sliouM  hold  ofTire  until  If^f^,  the  date  at  which  the  seven  yenm 
of  the  Mnmhal  eipired.  This  plan  was  known  as  ihn  **He|itenttai 
iuipenkmnel/* 
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tivo  tMiso  with  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  reBign, 
{H^rhuixs  iiulioate  that  a  prolonged  sojourn  at  the  head  of 
tho  SCiAto  i\>ntaius  in  itself  the  remedy  to  prevent  its  be- 

VIk"  l^:Yi$i\{<'Xi9  oi  iibd  Republic  has  the  right  of  initiat- 
;vc  Uw-^  vWix^aTWCUv  wiih  the  members  <rf  the  two 
<'>4lV//:x^r^^*  jk  jx^v-eT  wh:>:>.  Sfdurs  more  resemblance  to  that 
>f-v.y>»v\\  i*x  the  So^nereiirn  iz  England  and  in  other  con- 
sj.;;;4.;.v.m*.  monarcbieES  than  ihat  of  the  President  of  the 
V  r.;:<\i  Sutcis,  who  only  rcxv<mmends  measures  to  the 
^xAinination  of  Congress.'  He  promulgates  the  laws 
when  they  havti  \h'vu  voted  by  the  two  Chambers  within 
a  month  in  ordinary  cases,  and  within  three  days  if  they 
arc  diM'Iurnd  uiKunt  by  either  House  of  Legislature.*  He 
hnn  thn  tiKht  of  |iurd()n,^  which  is  practically  an  absolute 
riKht,  Muhj«M«i  Ut  mrtain  formalities.  He  has  at  his  dis- 
prmitifiii  thci  II  I'll  Hid  forces  of  the  countiyt  a  power  which 
Hc<Miin  II1II1UI  liiililn  whrii  it  is  considered  that  the  President 
lo  whom  il  wiiH^i  Villi  without  restriction  by  the  Assembly 
wliirh  rnliililiiihr.ll  thn  K<?imhlic  was  a  Marshal  of  France. 
Thi)  <u|ihiiiiilioii  H«MiiiiN  to  be  that  the  Republicans  were  so 
^,'hui  to  litivu  tho  ICn|iuhli<;an  regime  assured  by  peaceable 
iiHMiiiH  that  ihv.y  wtirn  willing  to  give. large  prerogatives  to 
(hi:  rhii-f  (if  thi)  St(it«%  feeling  sure  that  in  the  face  of  the 
ho|N{|ithH  liiviiiion  of  the  monarchical  parties  they  could 
ijoi  he  ijiM'.il  hy  tho  M it rslml- President  against  the  young 
ICi^puhlii:,  iiiid  that  in  lUv.  future  the  legislative  represent- 
aiivi-H,  to  \vh(»iii  wuH  ronfKled  the  choice  of  the  Chief  of 
\\iv.  rii«i(:ijtiv«i,  woui<I  take  care  not  to  elect  a  person  likely 

'  l.C  Uh  hi^viier.  lH7fi,  art.  11 

M'ii:iii-,  Trauiiir  !hroit  l\tlUique:  **  InitiatiTe  des  Lois.^* 

•  J,  r   11)  .luillft,  187r*,  art.  7.  «  L.C.  25  F^vrier,  187^  art.  S. 
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to  misuse  this  prerogative.'  It  is  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Law  of  July,  1875,  which  declares  that  the 
President  cannot  declare  war  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  two  Chambers.^  All  civil  and  military  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  him,  but  this  is  only  a  nominal 
prerogative,'  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  having 
no  other  patronage  at  his  disposal  than  that  of  the  posts 
in  his  own  household.  The  American  spoils*  system  has 
no  counterpart  in  France.  It  is  practised  in  the  sense 
that  since  the  Republicans  came  into  power  the  profession 
of  Reactionar}'  opinions  has  been  generally  a  bar  to  em- 
ployment in  the  administration  and  the  magistracy,  just 
as  Republicans  under  the  government  of  Moral  Order 
were  excluded  from  public  appointments.  But  so  far 
from  the  election  of  a  new  President  causing  an  upheaval 
in  the  civil  service,  like  that  associated  with  the  advent 
to  office  of  a  President  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
fewer  functionaries  affected  by  a  change  of  the  Chief  of 
the  State  than  by  one  of  the  frequent  changes  of  ministry. 
Consequently  the  crowd  of  office-seekers  who  throng  the 
receptions  at  the  White  House  is  unknown  at  the  Elysee, 
as  on  the  most  importunate  the  French  President  has 
nothing  to  bestow.^ 

>  '*  Nous  arotifl  eoni^nU  k  rant  domwr  to  povrolr  tz^eiiUf  to  plus  fort 
qii*on  ail  JamaU  consiitu^  dans  un  pajs  d*#toelkNi  si  da  d^mocralto  ** 
(Oambetta,  Am.  Nat.  Stance  da  12  F^ntor,  1876). 

•  L.C.  16  Juillet,  ISTo,  art,  9. 

*  M.  Jules  Simon  irconU  that  when  ha  bacama  Prine  Minister  in  1876 
Marshal  MacMahon,  In  the  moat  ctinctituliooal  oumirr,  nerer  rpfuM^I  bis 
ajjgnatqrt  for  the  replacing  of  Keactionary  fuoctkMiaries  by  Republicans, 
thou|;h  the  Prcai«lent  made  no  disfnitoa  ol  his  pational  prtferroee  for 
•*  enemies  of  tha  Republic.** 

«  UC.  26  Furrier,  187/s  art.  X  The  Constiunkm,  la  proTidinf  that 
every  act  of  tha  President  has  to  be  cooalertisiiad  bj  a  Mialalar,  rtlto%ca 
him  of  tha  rsapooaibUity  of  priraia  patrooaft. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  usually  presides  over 
the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  in  which  he  takes  some- 
times an  active  part,  his  observations  generally  rdating 
to  matters  within  the  competence  of  the  Foreign  Minister 
or  the  Minister  of  War.  He  presides  at  all  the  national 
solemnities,  and  to  him  are  accredited  ambassadors  and 
diplomatic  envoys  :  he  has,  moreover,  under  certain  lim- 
itations, the  power  to  ratify  and  negotiate  treaties.^ 
Unlike  the  Ministers  he  is  accounted  personally  respon- 
sible only  in  the  case  of  high  treason  :  ^  moreover  a  mem- 
ber of  any  family  which  has  reigned  over  France  is 
ineligible  for  the  office.* 

Some  of  these  attributes  will  be  noticed  later;  but 
two  prerogatives  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Con- 
stitution, that  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
before  its  legal  term,  on  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  of  adjourning  the  sittings  of  Parliament  for  a 
month,*  were  used  by  Marshal  MacMahon  during  the 
crisis  known  as  the  Seize  Mai,  from  the  date  on  which 
it  commenced,  and  reference  to  it  here  will  fall  in  proper 
chronological  order. 

The  first  Chamber  elected  after  the  voting  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Laws  of  1875  contained  a  large  Republican 
majority,  the  famous  363,  while  in  the  Senate  the  Re- 
actionaries prevailed.  The  clerical  party,  disappointed 
at  its  defeat  at  the  ik)11s,  due  in  part  to  its  exterior  inter- 
ference, wliich  was  imiHjrilling  the  relations  of  France 
with  Germany  and  Italy,  became  so  aggressive  tliat  the 
ministry,  j)resided  over  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  least 
anti-clerical  of  French  Liberals,  had  to  accept  a  motion 

1  L.C.  10  Juillct,  1875,  art.  8.  •  L.C.  13  AoQt,  18S4,  art  2. 

2  L.C.  2o  Fdvrier,  1876,  art.  0.  «  L.C.  10  Juillet,  1876^  mit.  SL 
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iuviting  it  to  use  the  same  disciplinary  policy  towards 
the  Church  which  had  been  followed  by  Napoleon  III. 
and  Louis  Philippe.  It  was  then  that  Gambetta  made 
use  of  his  famous  exclamation,  **Le  clericalisme,  voila 
Tennemi.**  Some  days  later,  on  the  morrow  of  a  less 
important  debate,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  OfficUl^  dated 
May  16,  1877,  from  President  MacMahon  to  his  Prime 
Minister,  informing  him  that  he  had  no  longer  his  con- 
fidence, as  it  was  clear  that  he  had  lost  the  influence 
over  the  Chamber  which  a  President  of  the  Council 
ought  to  exercise. 

M.  Jules  Simon  resigned  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  took 
his  place,  the  President  announcing  to  the  Chambers  that 
he  intended  to  act  on  his  constitutional  right  of  choosing 
counsellors  sharing  his  views,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Law 
of  1875  he  adjourned  them  for  a  month.  On  resuming, 
the  Lower  House,  by  a  large  majority,  denounced  the 
coalition  of  groups  hostile  to  the  Republic,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  request  of  the  President,  authorised  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Chamlx'r.  The  administrative  electoral 
machinery  was  now  in  the  |uinds  of  the  Reactionaries,  the 
Broglie  Ministry  having  followed  the  policy,  traditional 
in  France,  of  replacing  the  functionaries  hostile  to  it  with 
its  own  partisans ;  but  in  spite  of  this  advantage  for  the 
official  candidates,  imtronineil  by  tlie  Government  accord- 
ing to  the  metlio<ls  practined  under  the  Empire,  and  of  a 
fiery  manifesto  of  the  Marshal-President  (which  indeed 
was  eclipsed  by  a  |M>sthunious  appeal  of  M.  Thiers,  who 
died  on  the  eve  of  the  elections),  a  Republican  majority 
was  sent  back  to  the  Cliauilier,  and  the  Uniglie  Cabinet 
resigned.  The  Marnhal  sent  ftir  (leneral  de  Roclieliouet, 
who  formed  a  ministry  of  unknown  Reactionariea,  but  as 
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the  Chamber  refused  to  vote  supply  it  aurvived  on! 
few  days,  when  M.  Dufaure  formed  a  Republican  O 
which  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  the  MacMahoo 
dency. 

The  history  of  the  Seize  Mai  merits  atteatioi 
;  indicates  the  difference  of  the  English  and  the 
I  conception  of  what  is  constitutional,  and  also  d 
'  how  inconveniently  a  wdtten  constitution  may  wm 
\  pai'lianicntary  institutions.  The  Constitutional  L 
the  Third  Kepublic  make  no  mention  of  the  non 
of  Ministers  which  is  deemed  the  prerogative  of  the 
dent,  in  virtue  of  the  article  investing  him  with 
pointment  to  all  civil  and  military  posts.  The  j 
now  is  for  a  member  of  the  retiring  Cabinet'  to  © 
sign  the  presidential  nomination  of  the  new  Prime  H 
who  in  turn  countersigns  those  of  hia  colleagues ; 
all  tite  retiring  Ministers  refused  to  thus  endoi 
nomination  of  the  new  President  of  the  Counei 
would  [inibiibly  be  a  deadlock,  the  law  making  no 
sion  for  the  4;ase.  Here  we  liave  tlien  what  in  E 
would  be  called  a  constitutional  practice  growing 
by  Hide  with  a  written  Constitution.  Again,  the 
silent  on  the  powers  of  tlie  President  of  the  R^i 
dismiss  a  ministry,  so  an  unwritten  theory  has  be 
to  Im>  applied  to  the  effect  that  the  President  canno 
his  MinislcrH  resign  so  long  as  they  retain  the  con 
of  tlie  majority  in  the  ptipuhir  rhauibcr.  But  on  th 
Mai  tiiu  ntiriLslry  dismissi'd  by  tlie  Marshal  had  i 
majority  in  the  Cliainher,  and  Ills  arbitrary  disregi 
it  w:w,  from  the  Knglish  puirit  of   view,  an  unoo 

■  Dpci-tiiber  IS,  18TT. 

»  fmiallj-  the  Kwpw  of  tlie  Seals,  nr  tlie  retlrinn  Prime  Uiti 
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tional  act.  Yet  contemporary  records  show  that  amid  all 
the  passion  roused  by  this  coup  cTStat,  it  was  rarely  sug- 
gested that  the  President  had  acted  unconstitutionally, 
though  his  action  was  notoriously  due  to  the  advice  of 
a  small  band  of  irresponsible  counsellors  unknown  to  the 
Constitution.  Indeed,  Gambetta,  the  rival  champion  of 
MacMahon  in  this  crisis,  said  in  all  sincerity  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  event,  ^  No  one  can  deny  the  President*s  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution.**'  This  indicates  precisely  the  dif- 
ference between  the  English  and  the  French  conception  of 
loyalty  to  a  Constitution.^    The  British  sovereign  might  ^ 

adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  written  law,  and  yet  be  guilty       |  ^^\l^' 
of   unconstitutional   conduct:    the  chief  of  the  French 
Executive,  so  long  as  he  adheres  to  the  letter  of  the  writ- 
ten law,  is  not  accounted  disloyal  to  the  Constitution, 
even  by  his  enemies. 

The  turbulence  of  the  debates  at  Versailles  when  the 
Chamber  reassembled  did  not  favour  calm  juridical  dis- 
cussion, and  few  of  the  speakers'  referred  to  the  consti- 
tutional aspect  of  the  crisis.  Gambetta  during  the 
adjournment  had  said,  **  The  struggle  is  more  profound 
than  a  mere  combat  for  the  Constitution.  The  struggle 
is  between  the  old  castes,  with  their  privileges  of  a  by- 
gone r^me,  between  the  agents  of  the  theocracy  of 
Rome,  and  the  sons  of  1789.**^    This  language,  stripped 

1  Cbambrs  &m  Mpat^  17  Mai,  1877. 

*  Ccftsin  CoofttUoUooal  authciHtk*  of  our  colonks  do  noC  Uik«  quite 
thb  Tlew.  Tb«7  justify  a  goxvrnor,  Um  rpprmenutivr  of  tht  Britbli  •nx- 
•rtlicn,  who  would  dkmiai  a  minbto'  poMtwiny  a  majority  in  the  rrprr- 
seataiivt  Aanablj.  proTided  that  ha  bcliarad  that  the  clactorata  would 
fiva  a  msjorHj  to  tha  new  miniaier  called  tooOke,  and  thb  practioeaee 
to  be  jaaUaed,  aa  coastltntiopal.  bj  8ecretarifa  of  State. 

•  M .  Jolaa  P^rry  dealt  wHh  it :  Chanibrr  dee  I)^t^  IS  Julo,  ISH. 
«  Diaeoon  k  U  Mpotalloo  de  U  JeuneaM  dea  #col«e :  1  Juln.  1877. 
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of  rhetoric,  expressed  the  opinion  of  both  parties  in  the 
contest.  The  Seize  Mai  was  a  political  and  not  a  consti- 
tutional crisis.  The  question  at  issue  was  not  whether 
the  President  of  the  Republic  should  have  the  right  to 
override  th^  majority  of  the  popular  chamber,  but  whether 
the  Republic  should  continue  to  exist.  That  the  Repab- 
licans  have  never,  during  their  subsequent  predominance, 
amended  the  Constitution  by  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
President  in  dismissing  or  choosing  his  Ministers,  shows 
tliat  the  Seize  Mai  was  an  attempt  to  change  the  political 
form  of  government  rather  than  to  enlarge  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Chief  of  the  State.  The  comparative  expen- 
ence  of  the  methods  of  Marshal  MacMahon  and  of  Louis 
Napoleon  proved  to  France  that  a  coup  cTSUi^  to  be  effeo- 
tive,  requires  armed  force  which  no  constitational  enact- 
ments <^n  guard  against. 

The  pretension  assumed  by  the  President  to  dismiss  a 
Minister  for  carrying  or  accepting  a  resolution  in  the 
popular  chamber  bears  little  analogy  to  the  right  of  veto 
on  legislation  exercised  by  certain  constitational  rulers, 
though  the  President  has  a  power  resembling  that  of 
veto.  He  can,  after  the  passing  of  a  biD  in  the  two 
Chambers,  by  a  message  to  them  insist  on  a  further  de- 
liberation on  it.^  This  right  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
measure  revising  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  affecting 
the  President's  own  position,  as  the  National  Assembly 
convoked  for  a  congress  of  revision  is  dissolved  the  mo- 
ment it  has  voted  its  amendments  of  the  Constitution : 
thus,  as  a  message  cannot  be  addressed  to  a  body  which  hat 
ceased  to  exist,  the  President  has  no  means  of  demanding 
a  second  deliberation  uj>on  measures  relating  to  himself. 

>  L.C.  16  Juillet,  1876,  art  7. 
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The  coup  d'etat  of  the  Seize  Mai  was  condemned  by 
all  £uroi>e  from  its  inception.  Even  had  it  produced 
a  reactionary  majority  it  is  hard  to  see  what  would  have 
been  done  with  it,  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord  had  still 
six  years  to  live,  so  a  Restoration  was  not  practical, 
and  MacMahon  had  neither  the  ambition  nor  the  un- 
scrupulousness  to  institute  a  military  dictatorship.  Its 
chief  effects  were  to  prove  again  to  the  country  the  in- 
competence of  the  Monarchists,  and,  by  associating  in 
the  public  mind  the  Church  with  this  abortive  attempt, 
to  provoke  reprisals  from  the  anti-clericals  when  they  got 
the  upi)er  liand,  the  bitterness  of  which  still  lingers  in 
the  land.  After  the  submission  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  ) 
Oambetta  sagaciousl j  expressed  the  wish  that  ha  should 
be  allowed  to  complete  his  term,  so  that  the  peaceful 
transmission  of  his  powers  to  a  duly  elected  successor 
might  display  the  advantage  of  Republican  rule  over  the 
other  regimes  of  the  century,  under  which  all  reigns  but 
one  had  come  to  a  violent  end.^  Uut  the  old  soldier 
found  himself  isolated,  and  in  January,  1879,  he  made  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  military  question  an  excuse  for 
resigning,  when  M.  Jules  Grevy,  tlie  President  of  the 
Chamber,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  by  the  National 
Assembly,  which  thus  met  for  the  first  time  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitutional  Law.^ 

Ill 

M.  Grevy's  first  presidential  term  presents  few  points 
of  couKtitutional  interest.  Abuse  of  prerogative  was  not 
to  be  feared  from  the  grave  leader  of  the  bar,  who,  under 

1  Dlieoiiri  k  IUndshs,  IS  8«pc«oibr«,  1S7S. 
•  L.C.  U  P^Tfter,  1S7S,  an.  S,  7. 
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the  Empire,  had  been  pointed  out  to  young  Repablicans 
as  the  author  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
1848  which,  if  carried,  would  have  prevented  the  Coup 
d'Etat  of  1851.^  After  that  event  his  abstention  from 
militant  politics,  and  on  the  4th  of  Septemberp  1870,  hia 
refusal  to  join  the  Government  of  National  Defence  be- 
cause it  was  tlie  offspring  of  revolution,  showed  him  to 
be  a  person  of  calm  ambitions.  But  though,  even  before 
the  war,  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  possible  President  of  the 
Republic,  he  only  attained  the  high  office  by  a  aeries  of 
chances,  being  chosen  on  the  refusal  of  M.  Dufluire  to  be 
nominated,  and  practically  on  the  proposition  of  Gam- 
betta.  The  latter,  indisposed  to  hurry  to  tlie  Presidency 
of  the  Republic,  was  ready  to  accept  the  Premiership  of 
M.  Grevy's  first  ministry,  but  assured  by  his  rivmla,  of 
whom  the  new  President  of  the  Republic  was  the  most 
jealous,  that  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  him  nominally  to 
direct  the  affuirs  of  the  country,  he  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  CIiaiul>er.  In  that  position  he  wielded 
innnensc  p(»\ver  without  responsibility ;  but  it  was  a 
situation  of  self-effacement,  and  M.  Grevy's  intrigues, 
which  kept  liiin  there,  form  a  striking  instance  of  the 
influence  of  a  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  destinies 
of  France.  Some  there  are  who  ascribe  to  this  initial 
jHilic}'  of  M.  Gv6vy  the  errors,  the  divisions,  and  the 
scandals  which  have  marked  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
of  whicli.  tlu*n  intact  and  of  clean  record,  the  vigour  and 
popularity  of  (ianibetta  might  have  been  the  columns  of 
sup[»ort  and  adornment.     Such  a  lament  implies  that  had 

1  Th«*  HiiiiudiiicDt  WHK  to  the  effect  that  the  Second  Republic  ■book! 
not  h.ivr  a  Pn'sulciit,  the  exe<-utive  power  benii: dele|caicd  hj  ibtNatlQual 
AittM.'iiilil\  to  tlic  rr«;»i«leiit  of  the  Council  of  Mhiittisim, 
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Gambetta  been  given  a  free  hand  to  govern  France  he 
would  not  have  died,  and  thua  it  falls  into  the  category 
oC  regrets  which  attend  the  cutting  off  in  their  prime  of 
all  lives  of  potential  rulers  in  a  land  of  revolutions,  and 
are  as  futile  as  those  inspired  by  the  untimely  tombs  of 
the  Due  de  Berry  and  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  of  the  King 
of  Rome  and  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  M.  Grevy*8  first 
three  Prime  Ministers  —  MM.  Waddington,  de  Freycinet, 
and  Ferry  —  were  men  of  high  ability  :  but  by  deliber> 
ately  keeping  out  of  office,  until  an  unfavourable  mo- 
ment, the  one  man  cabbie  of  uniting  a  strong  majority, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  perpetuated  the  vicious 
system,  no  longer  inevitable  as  it  had  been  under  the 
confused  regime  of  Marshal  MacMahon;  of  short-lived  | 
ministries  representing  groups. 

In  thus  effacing  a  personality  which  gave  promise  of 
overshadowing  every  otlier  in  France,  M.  Grevy  was 
aided  by  Gambetta's  rivals.  The  astute  veteran,  who 
had  bided  his  time  since  1848,  thought  that  as  the  office, 
the  creation  of  which  he  had  opposed  a  generation  before, 
had  by  the  irony  of  chance  devolved  on  him,  it  would 
be  ingratitude  to  fate  if  he  did  not  occupy  it  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  The  Republic  was  quite  willing,  when 
Crambetta  was  dead,  that  M.  Gr^vy  should  be  President 
for  life,  the  system  of  short-lived  ministries  having 
effectually  discredited  in  turn  tlie  reputation  of  every 
prominent  politician.  In  December,  1885^  the  National 
AHm*nibly  met  under  the  pnivision  of  the  Constitution 
that  a  montli  before  the  legal  term  of  the  powers  of  the 
President  the  two  Chambers  shall  unite  to  fill  the  office 
for  anotlier  seven  years.*  The  question  was  raised  of 
>  L.C.  U  Pirrter.  187a,  srt.  S,  M  16  JailWt«  187a,  art  1 
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the  competence  of  members  to  discuss  the  GAndidatety 
there  being  no  statutory  regulations  controlling  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Congress.  It  was  ruled  that  the  sole 
function  of  the  National  Assembly,  convoked  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  to  g^ve  its  votes  without 
debate  or  discourse;  and  M.  Grevy  was  reappointed, 
practically  without  opposition. 

M.  Grevy  commenced  his  second  term  of  office  on 
January  31,  1880,  with  every  2)rospect  of  ending  his 
days  as  President  of  tlie  Republic;  but  at  that  very 
moment  he  had  about  him  two  m^n  of  widely  different 
types,  one  in  the  Council  Chamber  and  the  other  on 
his  domestic  hearth,  who  were  destined  to  make  abor- 
tive the  experiment  of  a  second  septennate  vested  in 
the  same  hands.  He  had  entrusted  the  forming  of  his 
tenth  niinistr}'  to  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  thus  becoming 
Prime  Minister  for  tlie  third  time  gave  the  portfolio 
of  War  to  (ieneral  Boulanger.  The  apparition  in  poli- 
tics of  that  phenomenal  iigure  caused  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  spirit  of  the  French  population,  which, 
restless  and  ready  for  change,  would  have  remodelled 
the  form  of  government  and  the  functions  of  its  Presi- 
dent, had  its  new  leader  possessed  qualities  adequate 
to  the  occasion  offered  to  him.  The  acclamation  of  the 
Minister  of  War  by  the  people  of  Paris  on  the  national 
fete ;  his  popularity  in  the  army ;  the  jealousies  of  his 
C(>tl(Mgiies  in  two  ministries;  his  passage  from  the  posi- 
tion of  noniiih'C  of  the  Radicals  to  that  of  protector  of 
the  Royalists,  all  contrilmted  to  agitate  the  public  mind ; 
so  when  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Government,  and 
moreover  declared  for  revision  of  the  Constitution,  the 
growing  discontent  regarding  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
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public  seemed  likely,  with  his  aid,  to  overwhelm  that 
office.  M.  Grevy,  in  spite  of  his  re-election,  was  not 
popular.  His  distaste  for  ostentation  and  his  thrifty 
mode  of  life  were  ascribed  to  a  frugal  parsimony,  which, 
praiseworthy  in  the  French  peasant  stock  from  which  he 
sprang,  and  a  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth,  is 
unbecoming  when  unduly  practised  by  the  official  head 
of  a  great  and  brilliant  nation.  While  the  dazzling  con- 
trast of  the  unofficial  leader  was  aggravating  the  dis- 
content of  the  critics,  who  declared  that  the  President 
was  amassing  a  fortune  out  of  the  public  income  be- 
stowed upon  him  to  embellish  his  office,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  had 
been  made  an  object  of  traffic;  and  one  of  the  persons 
most  implicated  in  the  scandal  was  the  son-in-law  of 
M.  Gr<vy,  M.  Wilson,  an  Opportunist  deputy  and  a 
former  Under-Secretary  of  State,  who  resided  at  the 
^iysee  and  made  use  of  the  presidential  residence  as 
a  bureau  for  his  transactions. 

Consequently  public  opinion,  which  was  brought  home 
to  M.  Grev}'  by  the  refusal  of  successive  politicians  to 
form  a  new  ministry  so  long  as  he  retained  his  pott, 
forced  him  to  resign  two  years  after  his  second  election* 
The  date  of  his  message  to  the  Chambers,  announcing 
his  reluctant  decision,  might  have  reminded  Greneral 
Boulanger,  philandering  at  that  crisis  in  a  village  inn 
in  Auvergne^  that  the  ohanoe  of  a  coup  d'etat  does  not 
recur  on   every   2d    of    December ;  ^    but    though    that 

>  TIm  adTorate-iTpnenU  in  him  indictiiMiii  of  Geneiml  BmiUn^r  btlofv 
tli«  High  Court  (Aupun  0.  ISSQ)  charfMl  him  with  coii«piriiiff  In  Ptrii 
(«i  Dcrvmber  2.  I8S7,  while,  m  s  mmUmr  oC  fnci,  he  was  on  that  dsto  hU- 
inc  with  hii  miitutm  at  the  Hecol  dm  Mnrroaatan  al  Bosrst 
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incomplete  hero  declined  to  attempt  the  aeisiire  of  the 
supreme  power  then  or  on  subsequent  favonnble  oocft- 
sions,  the  election  of  a  new  President  was  materially  in- 
fluenced by  his  disturbing  presence  in  the  land.  There 
were  three  prominent  candidates :  M.  de  Freycinet, 
thrice,  and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  twice  Prime  Minister,  and 
M.  Floquet,  the  Radical  President  of  the  Chamber. 
M.  Ferry,  in  spite  of  his  intolerant  policy  towarda  the 
Church,  had  failed  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  Extreme 
Left,  and  the  military  reverses  in  Tonkin  under  hia  sec- 
ond Ministry  had  made  his  unpopularity  general.  His 
old  colleague,  M.  de  Freycinet,  was  a  more  adroit  poli- 
tician, and  these  two  competitors  were  said  to  be  united 
by  a  bond  stronger  than  that  of  official  association — 
their  former  jealousy  of  Gambetta.  Before  his  death 
neither  had  supported  him,  but  when  hit  welcome 
disappearance  cleared  the  way  for  smaller  men,  they 
borrowed  his  doctrine  and  became  his  rival  successors. 
M.  Floquet  had  not  yet  been  a  Minister.  He  had  been  • 
Prefet  of  the  Seine  under  Gambetta,  and  was  a  kins- 
man of  M.  Ferry,  but  it  was  as  a  Radical  leader  that  he 
had  been  conspicuous  ever  since  the  day  he  left  the 
National  Assembly  in  1871  rather  than  support  the 
Versailles  Government  in  suppressing  the  Commune. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  prominence  of  these  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  at  the  first  contested  election  for 
that  exalted  post,  as  displaying  how  the  attainment  of 
political  eminence  under  the  Third  Republic  invariably 
entails  tlie  loss  of  public  esteem  and  the  ill-will  of  political 
colleagues.  M .  Ferry  seemed  to  have  the  strongest  chances 
for  a  curious  reason.  As  he  was  supported  by  tlie  moder- 
ate Republicans  the  adherence  of  the  Reactionaries  would 
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have  assured  him  the  requisite  absolute  majority  in  the 
Congress ;  and  the  Reactionaries  were  vrilling  to  vote  for 
him  in  the  belief  that  his  election  would  produce  civil  war, 
so  bitter  was  the  hatred  of  the  Radicals  for  him  in  the 
Chamber,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  in  the  street.  Gen- 
eral Boulanger's  wish  was  to  secure  a  President  who  would 
recall  him  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  where  he  could  mature  ' 
his  plans,  and  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Floquet  were  both 
so  certain  of  being  chosen  that  each  secretly  intimated  to 
him  the  position  he  would  hold  after  the  election.  M.  Cle- 
menceau,  who  till  then  had  wasted  his  brilliant  talents  as  a 
destroyer  and  a  maker  of  ministries,  now  further  glorified 
his  faculty  of  de|>08ition  and  of  investiture  by  deciding,  in 
the  language  of  English  spotU  that  the  great  prize  should 
\ye  won  not  by  a  favourite  but  by  an  outsider.^ 

The  Radicals  seeing  that  they  could  not  carry  M.  de 
Freycinet,  their  candidate  after  the  retirement  of  M.  Flo- 
quet,  accepted  the  advice  of  M.  Clemenceau.  Conse- 
quently,  at  the  National  AsstMnbly  on  December  3,  1887, 
after  an  imlecisive  first  liallot,  M.  Carnot  was  electe<l  by 
three-fourths  of  the  sufTniges  of  the  electoral  college.  A 
legend  arone  that  the  Assembly,  filled  with  ahame  for  the 
iniquity  of  M.  Wilson,  called  to  mind  an  act  of  probity  df 
M.  Camot  when  he  was  Minister  of  Finance,  and  wonder- 
struck  at  the  8|)ectaclo  of  virtue  unsullied  by  the  contact 
of  iK>litician8,  hailed  him  as  the  upright  man  to  save  the 
civic  honour.     The  st(»rv  cannot  be  8ulMtantiate<l.     No 

>  "Toul  pliiiAi  (|i»e  U  mieiTf  ri%ili-."  r^i«|iui  M.  Clemenorau,  ••  prmacw 
done  un  oQUidcr,  Rna«Hi  on  Caniot.**  TliU  bi  the  wniiw  oC  M.  Ckmni- 
ceatiV  wonin,  whi<  h  iimcttrally  iit*tt)nl  the  «lt<MiDiM  oC  Fmnre,  m»  irivrti  In 
Uic  compiUtiun  rutiiM  I^$  CuHU$»f$  dm  BomlamgiMtme.  That  work  ki  mA 
an  mtcumie  rrt^nl  of  ontitriii|M»niry  history.  iMit  I  hawbrarrl  fmni  one  oC 
th«  peraonfl  pment  that  thia  waa  the  rxpnmktm  iMrd  bjr  M.  ClwnrnctaiL 
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doubt  the  act  of  integrity  was  quoted  and  utiliaed  as  a 
proof  of  M.  Carnot's  fitness  to  hold  high  oflSoe  in  oormpt 
times  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  history,  his  presidency  of  ihit 
French  Republic  was  conceived  in  a  newspaper  office  by 
a  conclave  of  wire-pullers  and  journalists  who  had  little 
sympathy  for  his  virtues. 

When  M.  Carnot's  election  became  inevitable,  not 
only  was  his  high  character  recognised  but  also  the  emi- 
nence of  his  name ;  so  when  the  choice  of  the  Aasembly 
was  announced,  its  members  arose  and  saluted  with 
cheers  the  father  of  the  new  President,  himself  a  senator, 
old  HippoljTte  Carnot,  acclaimed  at  Versailles  as  the  son 
of  the  Organiser  of  Victory,  handing  on  a  famous  name 
to  adorn  the  chief  magistracy  fallen  into  disrepute,  and 
thus  to  raise  the  credit  of  France  before  Europe. 

Not  that  hereditary  military  genius  or  ambition  was 
imputed  to  M.  Sadi  Carnot.  The  very  suspicion  of  it 
would  have  alarmed  the  Assembly,  already  perturbed  at 
the  ominous  popularity  of  a  uniform.  Indeed  the  politi- 
cian chiefly  responsible  for  the  choice  c}^ically  declared 
that  he  had  furthered  the  nomination  of  M.  Carnot 
because  of  his  **  perfect  insignificance.''  M.  Clemenceaa 
merely  meant  that  the  inheritor  of  a  name  not  only  re- 
nowned but  appealing  to  democratic  tradition  had,  when 
called  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  performed  his  duties 
with  self-effacing  modesty,  thus  escaping  the  odium  which 
is  in  France  the  swift  penalty  of  conspicuousness.  He 
was  of  the  type  which,  happily  numerous,  is  the  salvation 
of  the  country,  though  rarely  found  in  political  circles  — 
the  ty[)e  of  Frenchman  never  talked  about  in  the  news- 
l)ai>er8  —  industrious,  cultivated,  scrupulous,  and  unobtru- 
sive.     He  suddenly  attained  the  supreme  power  at  a 
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moment  when,  owing  to  the  causes  of  M.  Grevy*8  fall,  it 
had  become  the  practice  to  publicly  criticise  the  most 
intimate  details  of  the  lives  of  the  inmates  of  the  Elysee  ; 
but  under  the  scrutiny  of  would-be  libellers  he  afforded 
no  occasion  for  reproach.  The  years  that  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  were  unexampled  in  France,  even 
at  times  of  revolution,  for  the  bitterness  of  political  pas- 
sion and  the  ferocious  licence  of  the  press.  The  Decora- 
tions scandal,  the  Boulangist  movement,  and  the  Panama 
affair  filled  the  entire  period  with  scurrility  and  recrimi- 
nation. If  a  political  leader  offended  an  opponent  the 
whole  of  his  past  existence  was  laid  bare,  and  strong  men 
were  driven  from  public  life,  not  for  errors  or  crimes  com- 
mitted in  their  public  capacity  or  condemned  by  tribunals 
of  the  law,  but  because  they  had  incurred  the  fury  of 
a  journalist  who  disinterred  the  secret  of  a  youthful 
offence. 

To'have  occupied  unscathed  the  most  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  the  land,  while  it  was  swept  by  tempestuous 
sesHons  of  disloyalty  and  of  delation,  was  a  striking  testi- 
nxmy  to  the  blamelessness  of  a  life  which  was  singularly 
consistent.  While  tlie  nephew  of  Bonaparte  was  un- 
steadily throned  at  the  Tuileries,  the  grandson  of  Lazare 
Camot,  commencing  his  career  as  an  engineer  like  his 
ancestor,  had  established  his  first  simple  home  on  a 
Savoyard  roadside,  in  the  region  once  a  trophy  of  tlie 
Organiser  of  V'ictory  and  now  almost  the  sole  title  to 
glory  of  the  Second  Kmpire.  His  sulisequent  passage 
through  ministries  where  office  was  unblushingly  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  wealth  or  /i  stepping-stone  to  die- 
tatorsliip'  brought   out  the  same   qualities  of  diligence, 

1  II  wM  during  Uw  third  Ftryvkn^i  admlnlitfmUoB  ta  IMS,  In  whUk 
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conscientiousness,  and  modesty  which  he  had  displayed 
wlien  building  bridges  at  Annecy.  As  President  of  the 
Republic  the  worst  faults  his  critics  could  find  in  him 
were  his  precision  of  dress,  or  his  ceremoniooa  ligiditj 
of  form,  which  were  only  expressions  of  his  desire  to  fill 
his  office  with  becoming  dignity  and  never  to  depart 
from  constitutional  reserve.  M.  Carnot  was  not  perhaps 
a  great  man,  but  he  was  the  worthy  bearer  of  a  great 
name,  thus  showing  himself  the  possessor  of  a  faculty 
rare  in  all  countries. 

In  the  year  before  his  death  there  were  two  minis- 
terial crises  in  which  M.  Carnot  was  accused  of  having 
taken  an  excessive  part.  It  was  the  sixth  year  of  his 
Presidency,  and  the  question  of  his  re-election  being 
already  debated,  the  opponents  of  the  renewal  of  his 
power  pointed  out  that  one  disadvantage  of  a  long  term 
of  otficc  was  that  it  induced  the  President  to  impose  his 
personal  views  in  the  conduct  of  aiTairs.  In  the  spring 
of  1803  the  Kibot  Cabinet  fell.  As  the  general  elections 
wen*  to  take  ])hice  in  August,  the  chances  were  that  the 
Cabinet  chosen  in  April  would  last  until  then,  the  average 
Hfe  of  a  ministry  being  eight  months.  Thus  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior  would  probably  **make  the  elec- 
tions/' a  process  which,  involving  the  manipulation  of 
all  the  centralised  machinery  of  France,  is  attractive  to 
politicians.  The  previous  elections,  in  1889,  when  Bon- 
lant^isiu  was  still  a  force,  had   been  adroitly  supervised 

M.  Carnot  ^vil.s  for  the  second  time  Minister  of  Finance,  that  the  Minister 
of  ruMii'  Works  (an  office  which  M.  Carnot  liad  held  In  two  previoos 
Cabinets)  ronnnitted  the  actA  in  connection  witli  the  Panama Lmim  which 
Mil)siM{\ii'iitly  resulted  in  hin  being  sent  to  p(*nal  senitude ;  and  Geneiml 
H<>ulanpT  waM  in  the  same  Government,  for  the  firat  time  MinlMer  of 
War. 
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by  M.  Constans,  and  the  friends  of  that  enigmatic  states- 
man pressed  his  name  on  the  notice  of  the  President, 
who,  disregarding  them,  called  upon  M.  Dupuy  to  form 
a  cabinet.  The  friends  of  M.  Constans  compared  M. 
Camot  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  M.  Dupuy,  a  school-master 
turned  politician,  superintended  the  elections,  which  took 
place  amid  the  profound  indifference  of  the  nation. 

The  result  of  the  *  polls  threw  little  light  upon  the 
feeling  of  the  electorate,  regarding  either  the  President 
or  his  Ministers,  or  the  legislative  needs  of  the  country, 
and  the  Dupuy  Cabinet,  having  survived  almost  the 
traditional  eight  months,  was  defeated,  for  no  particular 
reason,  on  the  reassembling  of  the  new  Chamber,  and 
resigned.  The  crisis  which  ensued  was  prolonged  owing, 
it  was  said,  to  the  attitude  of  M.  Camot.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  opposing  the  will  of  tlie  majorities  in  the  two 
Chambers  in  trying  to  call  to  power  a  ministry  agreeable 
to  certain  groui^s  whose  votes  he  wished  to  secure  in  the 
National  Assembly  at  the  presidential  election  a  year 
later.  Abroad  as  well  as  in  France,  the  comment  was 
made  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernments, tlie  head  of  the  French  Executive  teemed  not 
only  to  have  a  policy  of  his  own,  but  to  claim  the  right 
to  impose  it  on  his  ministers.  That  the  Preaident  was 
intriguing  with  a  view  to  re-election  we  shall  tee  was 
fabe.  That  he  was  essajring  to  dictate  the  composition 
of  a  ministry  is  proluibly  true  only  in  the  sense  that  in 
the  formation  of  his  ninth  Cabinet  in  six  years,  he  felt 
that  his  experience  made  him  the  most  com{»etent  per- 
son in  France  to  give  general  advice  on  the  choioa  of 
ministers  likeliest  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
The  comments  made  abroad  on  M.  Camol^s  alleged  on- 
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oonstitutioual  attitude  showed  that  outside  Fzanoe  the 
impression  prevails  that  parliamentary  government  in 
that  country  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  British  in- 
stitution  after  which  it  was  modelled ;  so  after  a  general 
election  it  might  be  thought  that  the  defeat  of  a  Prime 
Minister  in  the  new  Chamber  signified  that  the  electo- 
rate was  discontented  with  him  and  with  his  policy,  and 
desired  to  see  another  statesman  at  the  head  of  a£FairB 
whose  name,  having  been  re-echoed  in  every  polling- 
booth,  was  indicated  to  the  Cliief  of  the  Executive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  constituencies,  excepting  at 
an  election  of  quasi-plebiscitary  character,  such  as  those 
conducted  by  Gambetta  before  and  after  the  Seize  Mai, 
or  such  as  that  of  1889  might  have  been  but  for  General 
Boulanger's  flight,  never  take  into  consideration  the 
name  of  any  man  nor  the  merits  of  any  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  elections  of  1893  no  one  ever  heard  of  the 
Prime  Minister  or  of  his  successor,  M.  Casimir-P^rier, 
any  more  than  of  his  predecessors,  MM.  Ribot  and 
Loubet;  and  when  M.  Dupuy  was  dismissed  from  office 
on  the  assembling  of  the  new  Chamber,  it  did  not  mean 
that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country,  for  he 
had  never  had  it  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  under- 
stood in  England.  The  country  was  neither  pleased  nor 
displeased  either  when  he  resigned  office  in  November, 

1893,  or  when  he  became  Prime  Minister  again  in  May, 

1894.  Considering  that  each  successive  ministry  in 
France,  under  the  present  regime,  is  only  a  temporary 
exiK^dient  doomed  to  give  way  in  most  Ciises  to  another 
similar  combination  a  few  months  later,  far  from  it 
being  unconstitutional  for  a  President  to  give  the  Prime 
Minister  of  his  choice  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  in  the 
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aeleotion  of  his  colleagues,  it  seems  to  be  distinctly  his 
duty  to  act  as  M.  Carnot  did.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
futile  duty,  for  whatever  quarter  of  the  Chamber  a 
ministry  is  recruited  from,  and  whatever  influences  are 
used  to  include  one  group  of  politicians  or  to  exclude 
another,  the  result  is  the  same;  the  ministry,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  lasts  for  less  than  a  year,  and  the  iden- 
tical process  has  then  to  be  repeated.  Unless,  therefore, 
a  President  contemplates  a  coup  d'itat^  a  project  which 
the  most  reckless  of  M.  Camot's  critics  never  imputed 
to  him,  he  would  study  his  own  comfort  better  by  con- 
senting to  remain  a  passive  figure-head  raised  above  the 
petty  strife  of  recurring  ministerial  crises. 

When  M.  Casimir-Perier  finally  consented  to  form  a 
ministry  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  M.  Camot*s  election, 
another  charge  was  brought  against  the  latter,  which  is 
worth  noticing  in  our  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
President's  attributes.  We  have  seen  that  Frenchmen 
have  reason  for  believing  that  the  tenure  of  high  minis- 
terial ofiice  is  the  ruin  of  reputation  and  of  popularity. 
M.  Casimir-Perier,  whose  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Chamber  allowed  that  he  had  favourably  impressed 
his  colleagues  with  his  hereditary  abilities,  was  marked 
out  as  a  possible  President  of  the  Republic ;  so  when  M. 
Carnot  pressed  upon  him  the  Premiership,  the  sagacious 
exclaimed  that  this  was  the  way  tjiat  M.  Gr<vy  had  got 
rid  of  Gambetta;  but  the  uncharitable  sages  who  im- 
puted   similar    guile  to   M.    Carnot,   only  showed   how 

• 

valueless  are  precedent  and  analogy  in  French  political 
forecast.  M.  Casimir-Perier  became  Prime  Minister, 
and  failed  to  remain  in  office  fur  even  half  a  year;  yet 
a  month  after  his  dismissal  this  defeated  Minister  was 
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oUvteil  to  succeed  the  President,  struck  down  by  an 
a5s;issin.  It  remained  for  one  of  his  colleagues  to  clear 
tho  lueiuory  of  M.  Carnot  from  the  imputation  of  an 
ignoble  wile.  M.  SpuUer,  Gambetta's  Under-Secretary 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  1881,  became  Minister  of  Educa- 
Xxou  ill  the  Casimir-Perier  Cabinet,  after  declining  to 
form  a  ministry  himself.  Thus  brought  into  confidential 
ivhitious  with  the  President,  he  heard  from  his  lips  that 
ho  had  definitely  resolved  to  refuse  a  nomination  for  a 
Hocond  ternu  on  constitutional  as  well  as  on  personal 
grounds.  These  words,  spoken  privily  and  not  for  pub- 
lic effect,  were  given  to  the  world  at  tlie  moment  when, 
had  he  been  let  live,  M.  Carnot  would  have  resumed  the 
character  of  a  private  citizen,  which  he  knew  how  to 
illustrate  as  well  as  the  highest  civic  rank.^ 


IV 

Three  days  after  M.  Carnot's  murder  at  Lyons  M. 
Casimir-Pericr  l)ecjime  President  of  the  Republic.  Al- 
though tlie  sudden  vacancy  in  June,  1894,  was  not  an- 
ticipated, the  approaching  term  of  the  septennate  was 
preparing  men's  minds  for  a  presidential  election,  and  it 
was  thought  that  if  M.  Carnot  did  not  stand  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  would  be  the  strongest  candidate.  No  one  was 
sur])rised,  th(*refore,  that  he  obtained  an  absolute  major- 
ity in  the  National  Assembly  at  the  first  ballot.  M. 
HrissoM  in<l(H'd  on  this  occasion  secured  nearl}'  two  bun- 
dred  votes,  and  the  Socialists  who  supported  that  austere 
politician  afterwards  denounced  the  new  President  as  tlie 
elect  of  the  Keaetionaries;  hut  if  all  the  Keactionary  votes 

1  ^u  MiniMtre  dt  r  ItuttructioH  I*ttMique,  par  Kiii^^ne  Spuller,  ISM. 
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had  been  transferred  to  M.  Brisson,  M.  Casiinir-Perier 
would  still  have  headed  the  poll.  He  thus  commenced 
his  Presidency,  the  nominee  not  of  a  mere  coalition  but 
supported  by  the  majority  of  Republicans. 

Like  M.  Carnot  the  new  President  was  the  representa- 
tive of  a  distinguished  name.  A  family  which  in  our 
country  had  been  eminent  and  wealthy  as  long  as  the 
Periers  have  been  in  France,  would  have  attained  a  high 
rank  in  the  (>eerage.  When,  before  the  Revolution,  they 
became  great  laiuiowners  there  were  English  families,  now 
of  ducal  rank,  only  just  emerging  from  the  class  of  coun- 
try squires.  The  owner  of  tlie  Chateau  of  Vizille,  where 
the  Assembly  of  the  Etats  du  Dauphine  in  1788  preluded 
the  meeting  of  the  States-Ctoeral  at  Versailles,  had  a 
brother  who  died  an  archbishop  under  Louis  XVIII.,  one 
son  who  was  a  peer  of  France,  and  another  Prime  Minis- 
ter under  Ix)uis  Philippe.  The  son  of  that  statesman 
was  an  ainha88iulor,  and  was  the  father  of  the  President 
of  18m.  Nevertheless,  such  are  the  [leculiarities  of  the 
French  social  scale  tliat  this  family,  which  was  of  high 
consideration  when  the  ancestors  of  the  nobility  of  the 
First  Em])ire  and  of  the  Restoration  were  in  many  cases 
of  humble  condition,  was  regarded  as  being  the  type  and 
pattern  of  the  French  bourgeoisie. 

The  French  Ixiurgeois  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  After 
having  made  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  repeating  it,  in 
miniature,  in  1830  with  ampler  profit  to  himself,  he  no 
lou^-r  eiijovM  public  prestige  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  descendanta  of  the  revolutionary 
{lossessors  of  national  property,  and  even  of  Uie  men  of 
the  July  Monarchy,  sometimes  style  themselves  ^^sons  of 
the  crusaders  ** ;  whereas  their  less  prosperous  kinsmen, 
VOL.  I  a 
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who  regard  politics  as  a  swift  'road  to  fortane,  court  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  the  guise  of  ^^sons  of  peasants/'  The 
scions  of  the  middle-classes,  ennobled  by  Napoleon  and 
the  restored  Bourbons,  are  as  disdainful  of  the  bourgeoisie 
as  are  the  representatives  of  the  courtiers  and  the  lawyers 
of  the  Old  Regime;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the 
Radical  Socialists,  like  the  Anarchists,  use  ^^  bourgeois  *'  as 
a  term  of  reprobation  to  designate  men  who  do  not  get 
their  living  by  manual  toil  or  by  agitation.  A  ** labour** 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  once  related  to  me  his 
experiences  at  a  Trade  Union  Congress  in  Paris.  He  said 
that  he  had  gone  to  France  entirely  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  to  his  last  day  he  should  never  forget  one 
word  repeated  in  every  sentence  of  the  French  delegates* 
speeches  with  every  intonation  of  hatred  and  contempt  — 
the  word  ^^  bourgeois.**  Tliis  estimable  Englishman,  though 
representing  thousands  of  working  men,  was  in  appearance 
and  in  mode  of  thought  a  typical  bourgeois,  from  the  French 
point  of  view — as  dissimilar  to  his  as  the  Carmagnole,  with 
which  his  French  colleagues  terrified  him,  was  to  the  pious 
exercises  which  he  was  wont  to  conduct  at  his  Sunday 
School  at  home. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  point,  which  will  be 
referred  to  again,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
attacks  upon  M.  Casimir-Perier  from  the  morrow  of  his 
election,  when  the  possession  of  an  honoured  name,  asso* 
ciated  with  the  (*onquc8t  of  popular  liberty,  was  turned  into 
a  reproach.  It  is  typiciil  of  the  insignificsince  into  which 
the  French  noblesse  has  fallen,  that  the  old  denunciation 
of  ^^ aristocrat"'  was  rarely  used  by  his  assailants.  Occm- 
sionally  a  sneer  at  his  kinship  with  persons  bearing  titles, 
>r  at  his  sui)port  by  the  Royalists  in  the  Congress,  was 
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heard,  or  a  suggestion  that  as  the  Orleanists  had  become 
Ix'gitimists,  so  would  the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe*s 
Minister  receive  the  Ancient  Regime;  but  for  the  most 
I>art  the  representative  of  a  family  proud  of  a  century 
and  a  half  of  high  renown  in  the  bourgeoisie  was  made 
the  victim  of  the  artificial  antipathy  with  which  the 
modem  school  of  socialism  regards  that  class.  M.  Casi- 
luir-Perier  was  not,  however,  denounced  by  theoretical 
objectors  to  the  lK>urgeois  principle  solely  because  of  his 
ancestral  connection  with  the  middle-class  Monarchy  of 
July.  lie  was  one  of  the  owners  of  a  coal-field  notorious 
for  its  strikes,  and  it  was  as  a  capitalist  that  day  after 
day  he  was  made  the  object  of  attacks  moulded  by  the 
Socialist  leaders  in  form  to  please  every  sect  of  discontent, 
from  the  anti-semit^^s  and  anarchists  of  the  century*s  end, 
to  the  inheritors  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobins. 

M.  Casimir-Perier  was  the  victim  of  the  vain  theory 
of  tlie  im]>erH<>nality  of  tlie  President.  His  predecessor, 
thougli  he  stu<lied  to  efTiicc  himself  in  his  office,  could 
not  make  it  forgotten  for  a  day  that  he  was  the  grandson 
of  *'  Pere  la  Victoire,**  and  the  grandson  of  the  Minister 
of  1831  was  marked  out  as  a  possible  President  long 
l)efore  the  trage<ly  of  Lyons,  because  he  too  bore  a  his- 
toric name  with  conspicuous  force  of  character.  It  was 
therefore  by  a  curious  inconsistency  that  the  possession  of 
that  name  chiefly  made  his  [KMition  untenable.  Ueneath 
an  exterior  of  resolute  nturdiness,  he  luid  not  the  caliL 
tenii»eranient,  free  from  self-consciousness,  of  M.  Carnot, 
essential  for  the  (rhief  (»f  a  democracy  which  is  not  strik- 
ingly qualified  to  use  the  privilege  of  unlicencetl  printing. 
Win  habit,  therefore,  of  |H*rnHing  the  journals  containing 
gross  liliels  on  his  churaeter  and  incitements  to  violence 
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kept  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  causes  which  might 
render  him  unpopular.  Thus  he  was  driven  into  resign- 
ing his  office  after  six  months'  tenure  of  it,  becauae  it  was 
ovident  that,  however,  constitutionally  he  discharged  its 
functions,  public  opinion  refused  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  President  of  the  Republic  being  an  impersonal 
head  of  the  State.  Whether  he  committed  an  unpatriotic 
blunder,  or  saved  the  country  from  civil  war  by  hastily 
descending  from  the  summit  of  Republican  ambition  as 
soon  as  he  had  attained  it,  we  need  not  discuss.  The 
probability  is  that  his  brief  experience  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, not  rare  in  France,  that  the  Presidency  is  a  vain 
oflicc,  and  that  within  certain  limits  it  does  not  matter 
who  occupies  it ;  but  that  in  face  of  the  national  tendency 
to  invest  its  occupant  with  distinctive  attributes,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  it  should  be  filled  by  a  citizen  of  unemphatic  char- 
acter and  unsensitive  temiHjranient. 

Had  the  Chamber  given  him  the  support  due  to  a  con- 
stitutional Cliief  of  the  State  from  the  representatives  of 
tlie  nation,  he  might  have  endure<l  until  his  persecutors 
were  weary ;  but  the  po[)ular  House  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  it  had  no  intention  of  protecting  the  President 
from  outrage.  For  defaming  M.  Casimir-Perier  in  a 
Socialist  print  a  journalist  had  been  tried  and  sent  to 
prison.  Forthwith  a  turbulent  quarter  of  Paris  sent  him 
to  i'arlianient,  and  a  motion  was  proposed  in  the  Chamber 
for  his  rrlease,  invcjlvinj:  the  reversal  of  a  sentence  dulv 
l»:issed  l)y  a  judicial  tribunal.  The  motion,  instead  of 
iH'ing  opposed  by  all  excepting  the  small  Socialist  group, 
was  defeated  by  only  a  slender  majority.  It  was  not 
merely  a  disposition  to  encourage  contempt  for  the  Chief 
of  the  State  that  induced  the  Chamber  so  nearly  to  vote 
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impunity  to  his  defamer.     It  is  the  constant  tendency  of    ^ 
the  French  legislature  to  arrogate  the  functions  of  a  Con-   j 
vention  and  to  override  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  1 
the  powers  —  a  sure  sign  of  the  unsuitableness  of  parlia-.' 
mentary  institutions  or  the  French  national  character.     A^ 
further  attempt  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  majority 
of  the  Chamber  voted  for  the  revision  of  a  judgment  of 
the  Conseil  d'etat  in  the  matter  of  certain  State  agree- 
ments with  the  railway  coniimnies,  caused  the  retirement 
of   the   second   Dupuy  ministry,  and    M.  Casimir-Perier 
seized  the  occasion  of  this  crisis  to  address  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Houses  of  Legislature  a  letter  resigning  his 
high  office,  indicating  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  found 
its  further  custody  intolerable.^    The  general  purport  of 
the  message  was  that  the  President  had  too  many  respon- 
sibilities and  not  enough   jiowers.     The  Socialists*  com- 
ment upon  it  was  tliat  there  was  logically  no  middle  course 
between  the  abolition  of  the  presidency  and  its  conversitm 
into  a  dictatorship :  a  dilennna  which  would  be  irresistible 
if  logic  had  any  relation  with  the  science  of  goveninient. 

Kven  when  a  presidential  election  is  imminent,  nothing 
occurs  resembling  the  preliminary  cam|)aign  of  candidates 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Wlien,  Uiere- 
fore,  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurred  six  years  before  the 
country  anticipated  a  change,  to  fill  it  in  forty*eight  hours 
was  necessarily  a  matter  of  hazard.  M.  Ilrisson  was  at 
the  dis[xmal  of  the  nation  for  the  fourth  tinie«  but  the 
lielief  that  he  was  now  favouixMl  by  the  Socialists  did  not 
improve  his  chanres.  The  most  serious  com|)etitont 
seemed  to  be  M.  Waldt*<rk- Rousseau  and  M.  (todefroy 
Cavaignac.     Tlie  former,  an  advocate  of  talent^  had  been 

1  JanuAry  l.**.  1H06. 
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called  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  an  early  age  bjr 
Gambetta,  when  older  men  refused  to  serve  in  the  Grand 
Minist^re,  and  again  in  the  second  Ferry  Cabineti  which 
survived  the  phenomenal  span  of  two  years.  Subse- 
quently he  had  withdrawn  from  active  politics,  and  hav- 
ing been  professionally  retained  in  the  Panama  trials,  it 
was  thought  that  he  possibly  possessed,  for  an  impartial' 
Chief  of  the  State,  too  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  politicians  who  might  be  designated  for  ministe- 
rial rank.  M.  Cavaignac,  had  he  been  chosen  to  succeed 
M.  Carnot  and  M.  Casimir-Perier,  would  have  established 
a  tradition  that  the  presidency  was  reserved  for  members 
of  dynasties  which  had  served  the  commonwealth  since 
the  Revolution.  The  grandson,  like  M.  Carnot,  of  a  regi- 
cide member  of  the  Convention,  he  was  the  son  of  the 
General  who  had  his  hour  of  glory  and  popularity  before 
his  defeat  by  Louis  Hoiiaparte  at  the  plebiscite  for  the 
presidency  in  1848;  and  as  a  boy  ^e  had  dramatically 
(lefie<l  the  Second  Empire  when,  at  a  public  distribution 
of  prizes,  he  refused  to  accept  a  laurel  wreath  from  the 
han<l8  of  the  Prince  Ini])crial.  Had  the  Presidency  been 
vacant  two  years  earlier  he  would  have  been  called  by 
acclamation  to  fill  it,  for  during  the  debates  on  the  Pan- 
ama scandal  in  1803,  when  public  opinion  was  dis- 
comforted by  the  withdrawal  from  justice  of  the  most 
prominent  politicians  involved  in  it,  he  made  a  speech  at 
the  Palais  Bourbon  expressing  with  such  sober  eloquence 
th<»  prevailing  sentiment  of  outraged  honesty  of  the  bulk 
of  the  French  nation,  that  the  Chaml)er  with  enthusiasm 
onlered  it  to  l>e  phicarded  in  every  commune  of  France.' 
Tlie   triumpli  was   too   conspicuous.      Had   M.  Carnot's 

1  F«bruan-  8,  1893. 
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meritorious  probity  when  Minister  of  Finance  received 
equal  attention  and  applause,  it  would  have  drawn  down 
upon  him  the  jealousy  which  closed  the  gates  of  the 
Elysee  upon  M.  Cavaignac. 


The  choice  of  the  National  Assembly,  convoked  at 
Versailles  on  January  17,  1895,  fell  on  M.  F^lix  Faure, 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  previous  New  Year's  Day, 
even  in  Paris,  in  the  heart  of  political  life,  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  knew  him  even  by  name,  although 
he  was  Minister  of  Marine.  It  does  not  follow  in  France 
that  because  a  public  man  is  unknown  to  the  public  he  is 
tlierefore  obscure.  It  is  true  that  in  the  frequent  changes 
of  Cabinets  many  politicians,  who  flit  through  ministerial 
office  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  passage,  are  obscure 
men;  but  aptitude  and  talent  in  Ministers  are  some- 
tiroes  unrecognised,  so  profound  is  the  indifference  of 
the  French  public  for  the  machinery  of  government. 
M.  Faure  belonged  to  a  class  unfortunately  rare  in 
France,  that  of  the  successful  and  intelligent  roan  of 
business,  who  takes  an  active  part  in  politics.  With  a 
few  well-known  exceptions,  the  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  great  commercial  ceDtres  of  France  are 
generally  doctoni,  lawyers,  professors,  and  journalists; 
but  the  electors  of  Havre  are  wont  to  delegate  their 
interests  to  their  substantial  citizens,  and  if  M.  Ft-lix 
Faure  was  unknown  to  the  French  nation,  he  enjoyed  Uie 
bi^st  graces  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  Eight  months 
liefore  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  power,  though  twelve 
years  earlier  be  had  been  an   Under-Secretary,   be   liad 
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never  attained  Cabinet  rank,  which  is  not  difficult  of 
access  under  the  Third  Republic;  or  perhaps  one  ought 
rather  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  of  access  for  business  men 
of  solid  qualities  who  help  to  keep  France  in  the  van  of 
nations,  and  countervail  the  passing  pranks  of  profes- 
sional politicians  in  the  ministries. 

Tlie  sudden  apparition  of  a  President  of  this  unwonted 
type,  who  represented  no  dynastic  hierarchy  like  his 
immediate  predecessors,  no  doctrinaire  tradition  like 
M.  Grevy,  who  had  neither  the  military  prestige  of 
Mai*8lial  MacMahon  nor  the  Euroi)ean  renown  of  M. 
Thiers,  took  the  fancy  of  the  public.  An  agreeable 
presence,  gracing  a  blithe  alertness  in  performing  his 
novel  functions  with  unaffected  joy,  made  M.  Faure  a 
popular  hero  before  the  detractors  of  M.  Casimir-Perier 
had  time  to  realise  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  same 
oppressive  and  selfish  class.  Tlie  antipathies  of  the 
French  public  are  short-lived,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
persons  held  responsible  for  military  disaster,  like  Napo- 
li'.on  III.,  and,  in  a  smaller  way,  M.  Jules  Ferry.  Had 
M.  Casimir-Perier  not  resigned,  the  violence  of  his  per- 
secutors would  have  caused  a  reaction  in  his  bvour,  for 
the  daily  baiting  of  the  Pi*esident  had  become  wearisome, 
and  the  populace  of  Paris  was  ready  to  beckon  on  the 
nation  to  hail  with  enthusiasm  any  occupant  of  the  presi- 
dential chair;  for  the  yearning  of  the  French  to  acclaim  a 
cliief  is  chi*oni(». 

\Vlii*n  the  improvised  popularity  of  the  new  President 
l)ecame  a  national  creed,  the  dethroners  of  his  prede- 
cessor felt  that  their  position  as  leaders  of  thought  was 
imperilled  by  the  ascendancy  of  another  bourgeois.  That 
term,    tliough   its   meaning   is  less  definite  than  when. 
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under  the  Old  Regime,  it  connoted  the  men  of  the  great 
mediate  class  which,  without  privilege  or  rank,  had  office 
and  wealth,  has  in  modem  times  a  signification  much 
clearer  than  any  approximate  English  synonym.  •  Now 
that  the  noblesse  no  longer  exists,  and  the  clergy  is  no 
longer  an  estate,  wl^ile  the  passage  of  the  whole  nation 
through  the  army  has  abolished  the  military  caste,  every 
one  is  a  bourgeois  who  does  not  gain  his  living  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands:  though  Socialist  writers  extend,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  non-bourgeois  ranks  in  order  to  include 
themselves,  by  defining  the  bourgeois  as  one  who  does 
not  earn  his  bread  either  by  manual  toil  or  by  agitation. 
But  at  whichever  end  of  the  social  scale  we  artificially 
limit  the  bourgeois  class,  either  by  counting  as  pro- 
letarians politicians  who  utilise  the  blouse  as  a  lucrative 
symbol  rather  than  as  an  article  of  apparel,  or  by  adopting 
the  fiction  tliat  an  order  of  nobles  still  exists  in  France, 
no  elimination  can  ever  exclude  from  the  bourgeoisie  the 
respectable  section  of  society  which  M.  Felix  Faure  has 
illustrated.  This  would  seem  to  be  obvious  to  all  the 
world;  but  when  it  was  seen  tliat  a  capitalist  and  an 
employer  of  labour  was  winning  the  good  graces  of  all 
grades  of  society,  it  was  clear  that  if  his  success  could 
not  be  checked  it  ought  to  be  expounded. 

An  authorised  spokesman  of  the  Radical  party  was 
M.  Pochon,  the  deputy  for  Bourg-en-Bresse,  and  he  had 
a  further  title  to  si>eak  in  the  name  of  the  ix)pulation  as 
President  of  the  Conseil-Geiieral  of  the  de|Nirtnient  of 
the  A  in,  which  stretches  fmni  Lyons  to  Geneva.  At  its 
first  meeting  after  the  election  of  M.  Faure  he  thus 
moralised:  ^  We  liave  the  right  from  |Mmt  ex|ierience 
to  beware  of  tlie  bourgeoisie,  which  lias  learned  nothing 
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from  the  lessons  of  this  century.  It  was  no  longer 
|x)ssiblc  for  us  Republicans  to  allow  that  class  to  lesunie 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  after  our  unlucky  essaj 
with  a  president  whose  family  was  known  to  history. 
That  was  why  the  democracy  chose  in  its  own  ranks  the 
successor  of  M.  Casimir-Perier,  convinced  that  M.  Felix 
Faure  would  never  belie  his  origin."* 

Now  a  Frenchman  who  denies  that  M.  Felix  Fanre  is 
a  member  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  capable  of  anything.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  stem 
democrat,  who  boasted  that  the  people  in  their  distrust 
of  the  bourgeois  class  had  elevated  one  of  thenoselyes  to 
the  cliief  magistracy,  was  not  only  a  bourgeois  himself 
but  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  M.  Fauie^s 
election.  At  Versailles  M.  Faure  was  opposed  by 
M.  Pochon  and  his  group  as  a  danger  to  the  democracy, 
and  they  voted  to  a  man  for  a  genuine  son  of  toil, 
M.  Hrisson,  whose  father  was  an  attorney  at  Bouiges  and 
who  wa.s  himself  a  member  of  the  Parisian  bar.  Tlie 
malcontents  uniible  to  carry  their  own  candidate,  and 
knowing  that  the  country  was  tired  of  presidentitd 
un[>opularity,  accepted  with  disingenuous  grace  the  sue- ' 
cess  obtained  by  the  new  President  as  the  triumph  of 
tlieir  doctrine.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine 
closely  M.  Faure's  proletarian  titles. 

The  timorous,  who  dread  the  advent  to  power  of  the 
drnuK'racy,  will  l)e  reassured  at  knowing  that  the  Radical* 
Socialists  proclaim  M.  Faure  to  Ihj  by  his  life  and  origin 
its  incarnation.  His  [Kirents,  tliough  not  rich,  had  not 
to  lalK)ur  with  their  hands,  and  the  future  President, 
instead  of  l)eing  educated  at  a  public  elementary  school  as 
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befitted  a  son  of  the  people,  was  sent  first  to  a  suburban 
college  of  some  pretension,  and  later  to  England  to  learn 
the  language.  On  his  return,  being  apprenticed  to  a 
tanner  at  Amboise,  he  wore  a  workman's  costume,  as  the 
sons  of  the  rich  often  do  when  learning  a  business  prac- 
tically. He  then  married  the  heiress  of  a  wealthy  man 
who  died  a  senator,  and  placing  his  capital  at  Havre,  he 
attained  social  and  commercial  rank  in  that  seaport,  after 
the  war  taking  a  valiant  part  in  the  suppression  of  tlie 
Commune  with  a  vigour  not  calculated  to  endear  him  to 
the  revilers  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  theoretical  objectors 
to  the  bourgeois  principle  know  very  well  that  the  strict 
application  of  their  theories  might  uncomfortably  affect 
their  own  position.  They,  therefore,  arbitrarily  label 
this  public  man  as  a  bourgeois  and  that  as  a  proletarian, 
without  reference  to  his  social  rank  or  even  his  political 
views.  A  similar  process  was  practised  a  hundred  years 
Ijefore  in  Brittany,  when  the  mere  denunciation  as  a 
Chouan  or  a  Jacobin,  according  as  the  Blues  or  Whites 
prevailed  in  the  region,  was  a  sentence  of  death;  but 
M.  Casimir-Perier,  its  most  conspicuous  victim  in  recent 
times,  was  driven  to  suicide  rather  than  to  execution  by 
the  new  philosophers  with  their  new  definition. 

All  this  tendency  to  classify  each  individual  President 
is  additional  proof  tliat  it  is  contrary  to  the  instincts  of 
the  nation  to  regard  the  Chief  of  the  State  as  an  imper- 
Hoiial  figure  representing  France.*     M.  Felix  Faure  wa.«i 

>  M.  Cjuhoc  had  9rtn  to  rrbuke  bbi  frUow^itixmft,  who  SMomcd  the 
Attitudt*  of  mpmful  tabiecta  on  his  fimkMmtUil  Jaorvtya.  At  ClMinb^ 
on  Srptemb^r  4.  1W2.  the  anniTetvary  of  the  fonodaUoQ  of  tha  fUpobllc, 
M.  Ilorteur.  Deputy  and  Cbainnan  of  the  Conneil-G^fi^rml,  hsTiafr  ra- 
fi-rrvfl  to  him  in  laudatoiy  temu,  the  PrrRident  rtpliad :  **Ja  voua 
rvuiercic  Infininient  de  rhommafa  que  toimi  rrodvx  k  la  lUfmbttqaa,  Mala 
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the  first  President  of  the  Republic  who  had  no 
connected  with  his  name,  but  from  the  morrow  of  hii 
election  tlie  Parisian  press  and  public  began  to  invest  him 
with  legend.     The  Provencal  origin  of  his  family  pro- 
voked  com[)arisons   with   that  of   M.    Thiers;  spirited 
controversies  arose  as  to  the  precise  site  of  his  modest 
biilhplace  in  an  industrial  quarter  of  the  capital;  his 
suburban  school-master  was  made  the  subject  of  mono- 
graplis ;  his  practical  method  of  learning  the  trade  of  a 
fellmonger  produced  the  myth  that  lie  hiul  begun  life  as 
a  jouiTieynian  tanner,  and  portitiits  of  a  needlessly  toil- 
stained  workman  were  rapturously  circulated;  while  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  prosperous  classes,  and  to  show 
how  fitted  he  was  to  impress  foreign  potentates  with  tlie 
amenity  of  France,  anecdotes  were  related  of  his  sporting 
prowess  in  IIungar}%  where  his  affabilit}*  had  inspired  an 
innkeeper  to  foretell  a  brilliant  future  for  him.     In  fact, 
all   the   lore   that    is   formed  around  the  founder  of  a 
dynasty  was  made  ready  as  though  this  I'esiH^ctable  mer^ 
chant  of  Havre  were  a  new  Bona[)arte. 

VI 

It  is  not  possible  that  a  countr}^  governed  for  centuriea 
and  gn>wn  great  under  the  absohite  sway  of  kings,  which 
it  only  dispensed  with  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute  rule 
of  a  inilitarv  dictator,  should  a^alise  that  the  Chief  of 
tlu*  State  dnos  not  govern.     Tlius  we  find  the  Pnssident 


voiLs  mt'  vovrz  uii  [leu  pfin^  dw  ^lo^vs  fiartirulient  que  voub  in*a%- 
adn>ss65.  II  n'v  a  |iai$  d'homiiie  en  FmuH*,  il  ify  a  que  des  inititu- 
tioiis  "  Nt  viTtlu-lt-M  when  five  yeare  latrr  another  lYesident  Tiaiiad 
that  iiiu'iiiotiuiial  riiy  the  HolitAry  crj'  of  the  calm  npvctaton  waa,  **  Viw 
¥4\\x  Faurv." 
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of  the  RepubliCf  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
prescribed  for  hira  by  the  written  Constitution,  in  the 
auoiiialous  {>osition  of  a  Chief  of  the  State  whose  name  is  \ 
kept  constantly  before  the  public  in  a  manner  unknown 
ill  constitutional  monarchies;  while  he  is  subjected  to 
unwritten  restrictions  of  a  puerile  character  intended  to 
curb  dictatorial  aspirations,  but  only  having  the  effect 
of  atti*nuating  the  picturesqueness  of  Parisian  life. 

For  example,  the  Constitution  makes  it  his  duty  to 
pivside  at  all  national  solemnities;'  but  if  he  were  to 
re|Kiir  to  them  in  a  gilded  coach  or  on  horseback  and 
attired  in  a  brilliant  uniform,  he  would  be  accused  of 
meditating  a  coup  d'itaty  though  the  Constitution  is 
silent  regarding  his  apparel  and  his  equipage.  The 
President  is  thus  constrained  to  review  the  troops  at 
I^)ngchanip  on  the  14th  of  July  in  a  costume  associated 
by  Parisians,  when  they  see  it  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
with  the  guests  at  tlie  wedding  feasts  of  the  humbler 
cliLsscs,  which  are  held  in  that  pleasaunce.  When,  there- 
fore, nature  has  endowed  the  Chief  of  the  State  with  an 
unim|>osing  presence,  which  requires  tradition  or  attire 
to  make  it  impressive,  the  precautions  thus  taken  to  pre- 
vent an  individual  obtaining  too  great  an  influence  over 
the  crowd  sometimes  defeat  themselves.  For  the  French 
public  delights  in  panache^  and  when  tlie  nodding  plumea 
and  the  gold  lace  are  seen  adoniing  a  minor  actor  in  the 
8|NM  ta<'l(\  the  mob,  which  would  have  had  no  idea  of 
acH-Iainiing  with  kingly  titles  the  Pret»idc*nt  merely  be- 
eauHo  he  was  strikingly  arrayed,  tunis  to  tlie  prancing 
captain,  crying,  ^This  is  the  hero  who  should  have  led 
our   sunnner   holiday.**     Tliat   was    the   origin    of   the 

1  L.C.  16  F#TTter,  1876,  art  S. 
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Boulangist  legend  in  1886,  when  the  democracy  of  the 
capital  turned  its-  back  on  the  notarial  decorum  of  M. 
Grevy  to  hail  the  glittering  uniform  which  a  showj 
charger  bore  down  the  Champs  ^Ijsees  at  the  head  of 
the  garrison  of  Paris. 

The  prerogative  of  receiving  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  powers  ^  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  function,  the 
importance  of  which  the  President  is  permitted  to  exag- 
gerate. In  a  monarchy  like  England,  when  the  sovereign 
receives  a  newly  accredited  envoy,  he  is  welcomed  with 
impressive  dignity  and  sometimes  with  a  cordiality 
enhanced  from  the  kinship  of  his  august  master  with 
our  royal  family;  but  the  only  knowledge  the  British 
public  has  or  desires  to  have  of  the  event  is  gathered 
from  the  abrupt  Court  Circular  which  records  it  in  a 
single  line  between  the  monarch's  daily  promenades  and 
the  knigliting  of  a  provincial  mayor.  In  llepublican 
France,  after  an  ambassador  has  been  received  at  the 
Elysee,  eveiy  citizen  who  has  a  sou  to  buy  a  newsimiier 
can  read  every  (letail  of  the  ceremonial  as  well  as  the  dis- 
courses exchanged  between  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  envoy  of  his  royal  or  imperial  colleague:  their 
formality  or  warmth  is  discussed,  and  next  As^y  every 
politician  from  Brest  to  Marseilles  founds  forecasts  of  the 
future  of  Europe  upon  the  recorded  duration  of  the  pri- 
vate conversation  of  the  two  personages,  before  the  chief 
of  the  Protocole  conveyed  the  new-oomcr  bsick  to  his 
embassy.  Again,  it  is  the  practice  of  crowned  heads  to 
notify  to  the  nilers  of  the  powers  the  births,  marriagea, 
and  deaths  which  take  place  in  their  illustrious  families. 
In  our  country  no  one  outside  the  Court  is  aware  of  the 

»  h.C.  26  tY\Tier,  1876,  art,  3. 
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custom;  but  in  the  French  Republic,  each  time  that  the 
President  receives  such  a  notification,  the  journals 
announce  it  together  with  the  text  of  his  reply  of  con- 
gratulation or  of  condolence  in  a  way  to  habituate  the 
public  to  the  idea  that  the  position  in  the  European 
hierarchy  of  their  first  citizen  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  or  of  King  Leopold. 

French  is  not  the  language  of  diplomacy  for  nothing, 
and  every  citizen  who  takes  an  interest  in  affairs  believes 
himself  a  master  of  the  diplomatic  art.  Hence  we  find 
the  opposite  state  of  things  to  that  which  exists  in 
England,  where  even  in  the  capital  the  ardent  politicians 
of  the  street,  who  criticise  Home  Secretaries  and  compare 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  know  not  the  names  of  the 
envoys  of  France  or  of  Germany  within  our  gates,  save  at 
seasons  of  international  commotion.  The  Boulevards  are 
in  equal  ignorance  regarding  the  personality  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance,  except  at  epochs 
of  ^{)arliamenUir}*  scandal/*  but  the  British  or  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  is  a  familiar  Parisian  institution. 

This  {)eculiar  if  superficial  interest  assumed  by  the 
French  public  in  foreign  relations  is  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  deplore  the  extravagances  of 
the  inferior  journals  of  the  Boulevards  in  discussing 
exterior  affaire;  and  it  is  the  same  popular  instinct  which 
is  flattcrvd  by  all  timt  tends  to  put  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  an  equality  with  the  sovereigns  of  other 
European  nations.  By  the  Constitution  of  1875'  he  has 
the  power  to  negotiate  and  to  ratify  treaties;  but  treaties 
of  peace  and  of  commerce,  and  those  which  affect  the 
finances  of  the  State,  are  only  effective  after  being  voted 

>  LC.  IS  Jiiilirt,  1S76,  srt.  ft. 
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by  the  two  Chambers.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  treaties 
of  alliance  are  not  included  among  those  which  require 
the  ratification  of  the  Chambers,  and  during  the  long 
period  of  ^understanding"  between  France  and  Russia 
the  question  was  constantly  discussed  in  the  journals 
whether  President  Camot  had  or  had  not  actually  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Tsar.  The  highest  authorities 
declare  that  a  treaty  concluded  thus  secretly  without 
communication  to  Parliament  could  not  be  very  serious 
in  its  scope,  as  tliere  are  few  treaties  of  alliance  which 
do  not  in  their  result  affect  the  finances  of  the  contracting 
states.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  its  dan- 
ger, the  idea  of  the  President  treating  with  a  sovereign, 
and  especially  with  an  autocratic  monarch,  without  refer- 
ring to  the  Chambers,  is  far  from  unpopular  in  France. 
The  French  love  personal  rule,  and  amid  much  that  was 
unflattering  to  France  in  the  Franco-Russian  demonstra- 
tions before  the  death  of  M.  Camot,  a  sentiment  of 
national  pride  w;is  made  manifest  in  the  exaggerated 
pictures  ('irculate<l  of  the  Pi*esident  groui>ed  with  the 
Tsar,  whom  he  never  saw,  which  suggested  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Republic  counted  for  as  much  in  the  union  of  the 
two  powers  as  tlie  autocrat  of  Russia.  This  idea  fol- 
lowed M.  Carnot  to  the  tomb,  and  Republicana,  who 
believed  that  there  was  even  tlien  an  alliance  between 


1  rierre,  Traile  fU  Droit  rolitiqne :  •*  DestraiUBdiplomatiqiwt.**  The 
1ca<lin^  c;uM'  of  :i  treaty  ('(•ncludnl  by  the  l^resUlent  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. uiKlcr  tlto  (^•IlstitutinIl  of  1875,  without  the  ratitication  of  Pkrliamont, 
iA  that  of  the  'lYeaty  of  Bt-rlin.  The  contracting  iMitiea  were  Great 
Rriuin,  Fraii<e,  (itTiiiany,  Austria,  Italy,  RuMia,  and  Turkey.  Tlie 
TnMty  iM'arK  the  dau>  of  July  13,  1878  ;  it  was  ratified  by  lYeiddent  Mac- 
Mahon  after  thr  prf)n)^ation  nf  th<*  ChamberB  and  promulgated  in  Uie 
Journal  Officiel  of  Sc'pteniUT  0,  1878. 
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France  and  Russia,  and  tliat  it  was  advantageous  for 
France,  took  pains  to  perpetuate  the  legend  that  the 
transactions  deemed  to  have  brought  France  out  of  her 
isolation  in  Europe  were  the  personal  acts  of  the  Chief 
of  the  State,  who  bore  a  name  associated  with  bygone 
glories  of  French  Republicanism  carried  beyond  French 
frontiers.^ 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  French  to  speak  imperson- 
ally of  ^the  President,"  even  on  occasions  when,  as  Chief 
of  the  State,  he  is  treated  with  greater  ceremony  and 
deference  than  a  constitutional  sovereign.  When  M. 
Camot  returned  to  Paris  from  his  summer  sojourns  at 
Fontainebleau,  or  when  M.  Faure  has  come  from  Havre 
to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  the  President  of  the  Council  and  other 
Ministers  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  railway  terminus; 
though  the  English  sovereign,  when  paying  even  a  State 
visit  to  her  capital,  is,  on  alighting  from  the  train,  con- 
tent with  the  welcome  of  the  station-master.  It  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  published  record  of  these  occasions  that 

1  On  th«  monument  ercvu^  in  memory  of  Prwident  Camoc  at  KoUj 
(C^ie  d*or).  the  birthplace*  of  hto  frrandfrntlier  Um  Oifaniaer  of  Victonr, 
eight  dates  and  name«  of  placet  are  inaeribed  tbna :  **  Umofea*  1837  :  I^ 
Maaa,  1870 :  Noisy,  1871 :  Veraalllea,  1887 :  Parte,  188P :  Croaatadt,  1801 : 
Touloo,  1803 :  Lyons.  1804/*  an<l  they  are  lakl  to  sammartee  his  life  and 
achiefementa.  Tofcethrr  with  incklenta  ia  which  he  took  the  chief  part, 
such  as  his  birth,  hi^  drsth.  ami  his  sncceasion  to  the  Presidenry,  comce 
**CMfistadt,  IStM  '*  —  a  rrfrnm^  to  the  riait  of  the  French  fleet  to  a  Kit*. 
Stan  port,  mhirh  t<>oi(  pUt-e  duHnf  the  prrsitiency  of  If.  Camot,  while  he 
was  never  within  a  tbotis;iii«l  miles  of  the  spot  It  was  suppoeed  to  be  tlie 
ttnA  act  of  the  Franco- It umian  Alliance  ooochided  by  the  Presi«lent,  and 
the  viait  of  a  French  squadn»n  to  Kuariao  waieis  was  thua  treated  aa  a 
personal  act  of  tlie  l*rmi«l<-nt,  as  a  viait  by  ptnzy.  The  inaafttratioo  of 
this  monoment  was  an  ofbcial  ceremony  pceakled  over  by  a  Mioiner  ia 
Heptcmher,  1806. 

▼OL.   I  T 
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the  Minister  is  generally  designated  by  his  offioe,  while 
the  President  of  the  Republic  is  invariably  referred  to  by 
name.     Moreover  his  physiognomy,  as  well  as  his  name 
and  actions,  is  officially  impressed  on  the  imag^instion  of 
every  citizen  of  France,  by  means  more  e£fective  than  the 
unresembling  effigies  struck  on  coinage  whereby  loyal 
peoples  are  deceived  regarding  royal  lineaments.     If  a 
humble  subject  of  the  Queen  of  England  wishes  to  know 
tlie  veritable  features  of  his  sovereign,  he  must  purchase 
at  his  own  cost  her  likeness;  but  in  France  the  State 
forces  every  peasant  and  artisan  to  regard  that  of  the 
.President  each  time  he  votes  at  an  election,  or  marries  a 
wife,  or  registers  a  birth.     The  mairie  is  the  centre  of 
local  life  in  rural  villages  and  crowded  towns  alike,  and 
after  the   new  President  has  been  escorted  back  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  the  first  act  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  to  approach  his  new  master  with  a  humble 
prayer  that  he  will  cause  his  portrait  to  be  taken  in  onler 
that  it  may  1)0  re[)roduced,  distributed,  and  exposed  in 
tlie  forty  thousand  communes  of  France  and  Algeria. 

VII 

It  is  a  curious  lesson  in  tlie  vicissitudes  of  France  and 
of  her  governors  to  visit,  in  a  provincial  mairie  or  in  a 
prefecture  whore  these  works  of  art  are  more  pretentious, 
not  the  official  chamber,  wliere  the  actual  Chief  of  the 
Executive  looks  down  from  the  walls  on  the  acts  of  cen- 
tralised administration  performed  within  them,  but  the 
basement  or  the  garret  where  the  luml)er  of  generations 
moulders  in  the  dust.  Here  repose,  undisturbed  by  revo- 
lutifms,  the  portraits  of  all  the  past  rulers  of  France  since 
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the  century  was  young.  Tlie  latest  of  them  never  was 
exposed  to  view^  for  it  only  arrived  the  day  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  startled  the  provinces  with  his  resignation;  tlie 
look  of  tenacity  in  his  face  belying  the  ease  and  swift- 
ness with  which  his  enemies  made  him  climb  down  from 
{Kiwer.  The  last  picture  that  was  hung  presents  the 
punctilious  form  of  M.  Carnot,  attired  in  the  correct 
black  broadcloth  set  off  with  the  ribbon  of  tlie  national 
order,  the  unfailing  subject  for  the  mirth  of  wits,  till 
the  night  the  crimson  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  hid  the 
stream  of  life-blood,  when  the  President  was  murdered 
in  his  wonted  costume  in  which  too  he  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Pantheon.  The  wily  features  of  M.  Grevy  sug- 
gest the  frugal  virtues  of  the  peasantry  rather  than  in- 
tegrity in  high  places,  exemplified  by  Camot,  or  tlie 
warlike  gallantry  of  MacMahon.  llie  Mar8hal*s  uniform, 
here  presented,  calls  forth  memories  not  of  the  Seize  Mai, 
hut  of  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Italy,  when  from  the 
field  of  ^tagenta  he  brouglU  back  an  almost  forgotten 
title  ;  it  revives  the  names  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  Malakoff, 
which,  blazoued  above  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Inva- 
lides  the  day  of  his  burial,  gave  greater  joy  to  the  Crimean 
veterans  than  to  the  ofBcers  of  Russia,  whom  France  then 
was  feting  in  the  vague  hoiie  of  a  renewal  of  her  glories. 

The  next  in  the  ghost-like  series  is  M.  Thiers,  battered 
and  faded ;  but  the  shrill  visage,  beneath  the  pugnacious 
crest,  can  never  be  mistaken,  whether  found  in  old  prints, 
adorning  early  issues  of  his  youthful  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution, or  reproduced  by  Uonnat*s  genius  half  a  centur}' 
later,  or  here  under  the  dust  of  twenty  years.  It  is  well 
preserved  compared  with  the  mildewed  effigy  which  is 
behind.     This  is  evidently  copied  from  Hippolyte  Flan- 
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».liui\s  XiipolSon  IlL^  for  dim  in  the  background  there  is 
L^u%  maliiie  of  the  bust  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  com- 
l»<iriu^  the  features  or  looking  at  the  nebulous  eyes  of  this 
Utvanior  in  epaulettes,  who  quitted  France  at  Sedan,  one 
wnuders  if  the  songstress  of  the  brave  Dunois  believed 
ht'v  son  to  be  by  blood  a  Bonaparte.  Louis  Philippe, 
blackened  and  crumbling,  can  just  be  recognised  by  the 
|H*iir-shaped  head  of  Gavarni's  sketches.  But  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  which  caused  the  diligence  to  bring  his 
portrait  to  this  country  town,  is  more  ,than  two  genera- 
tions away,  and  the  rats  have  left  nothing  but  a  phantom 
in  the  frame  of  his  Most  Christian  cousin,  whose  portraits 
were  better  taken  care  of  in  the  far-off  days,  when  his 
kingly  prospects  were  remote,  when  Drouais  painted  the 
little  Comte  d^Artois,  while  Louis  XV.  was  installing 
Mme.  du  Harry  at  Versailles,  and  Marie  Antpinette  iK'as 
learning  French  at  Vienna.  Yet  this  musty  relic  of 
Charles  X.  is  interesting,  for  it  was  the  official  present- 
ment of  tlie  only  ruler  of  France,  hereditary  or  republi- 
can, constittitional  or  plebiscitary,  who,  during  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  has  succeeded  to  the  supreme  Execu- 
tive by  the  natural  death  or  normal  lapse  of  powers  of 
his  predecessor.  No  doubt  there  is  little  resemblance  be- 
tween the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  to  Newhaven  and  the 
retirement  of  M.  ()n»vy  to  the  Avenue  d'lena,  but  both 
those  proceedings  were  abdications ;  and  certainly  it  is 
the  stron^^cst  argument  in  favour  of  the  Republican  form 
of  government,  that  the  abdication  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Kxecutivc,  wliich  seems  inevitable  in  France  unless  an 
assassin  intervene,  is  effected  under  a  Republic  without 
revolution,  its  invariable  accompaniment  when  a  monarch 
is  imi>elled  to  lay  down  his  finietions. 
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Two  reflections  an  Englishman  may  make  while  dis- 
turbing the  dust  of  tliis  disowned  gallery  of  once  ac- 
claimed French  rulers.  The  one  is  that  the  sovereign 
whose  subject  he  is  at  the  century's  close  has  witnessed 
the  investiture  and  the  destitution  of  all  these  monarchs 
and  presidents  within  her  lifetime;  and  even  when  her 
reign  began,  the  first  of  the  series,  who  had  led  the  revels 
at  Trianon  for  years  before  the  Bastille  fell,  had  only  just 
ended  his  short  exile  at  Goritz.^  The  other  reflection  is 
that  %vhile  his  own  country  has  been  s|iared  convulsion 
during  a  century  of  revolution,  and  while  one  placid  and 
prosperous  reign  has  covered  more  than  half  of  the  span 
which  lies  between  the  Old  Regime  and  the  end  of  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  the  variously  denominated  chiefs  of 
the  Executive  in  Prance,  from  Ix>uis  XVI.  to  M.  Felix 
Faure,  have  been  distinguished  for  excellent  qualities^ 
and  if  examined  individually  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  series  of  rulers  during  a  like  space  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  in  any  go^'emment  of  ancient  or  mo<Iern 
times.  There  has  never  tieen  anoUier  instance  of  empire, 
kingdom,  or  republic  suffering  so  sorely  for  more  than  a 
century  from  internal  vicissitudes  where  some  of  the  rulers 
might  not  be  classed  by  historians  of  forcible  style  as  mon- 
sters or  idiots.  As  none  of  the  rulers  of  France  during 
that  period  can  impartially  be  thus  designated,  in  spite 
of  Victor  Hugo's  florid  arraignments  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  the  scorn  of  the  old  Orleanista  for  the  mental  facul- 
ties of  Charles  X.,  this  seems  to  indicate  that  in  Uie  new 
era  nations  liave  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.     The 

>  CliariM  X^  who  wm  born  In  1767,  dM  on  Ortober  a,  ISM,  wb«fi  Um 
Quren  WM  •erentren  jmra  of  sft ,  about  tiirht  montht  before  ibe  Mcended 
tbt  UiftMM.    Hit  rsign  bad  IsMd  froai  fitiilMibtr,  18M,  lo  July,  1830. 
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might  have  suppressed  every  popular  liberty  with  impu- 
nity had  he  only  returned  from  the  frontier  victorious,  and 
it  was  the  fortune  of  war  which  destroyed  the  Second 
Empire.  Under  the  Republic  the  crises  which  have 
stopped  short  of  revolutioa,  thus  displaying  the  chief 
benefit  of  that  regime,  have  been  all  due  to  diverse  causes. 
The  force  which  impelled  Marshal  MacMahon  to  resign 
was  the  growing  contempt  in  the  country  for  the  inepti- 
tude of  the  reactionary  party  and  the  rising  cult  for  the 
genius  of  Gambetta  ;  M.  Grevy  nearly  had  the  honour  of 
a  revolution  to  escort  him  into  private  life,  because  his 
dingy  failings  were  out  of  keeping  with  a  periodic  im- 
pulse of  tlie  nation  towards  tlie  glitter  of  dictatorship; 
the  attacks  before  which  M.  Casimir-Perier  capitulated 
were  based  on  the  social  question. 

Is  it  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the  French  are  as  a 
nation  prone  to  revolution  and  ungovernable?  If  each 
successive  levolutionary  movement  had  had  the  same 
direction,  if  it  had  been  a  violent  manifestation  of  an 
identical  doctrine,  then  it  would  be  just  to  assume  that 
the  great  upheaval  of  1789  was  still  fermenting,  and  that 
revolutions  would  recur  so  long  as  any  article  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  infringed.  But 
the  periodical  disturbances  which  convulse  France  lia%'e 
nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  1789.  No  doubt  the 
habit  of  insurrection  was  then  acquired,  and  as  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830  was  nominally  directed  against  the  heirs  of 
the  old  Monarchy,  the  first  of  the  series  in  this  century 
took  its  place  as  the  putative  offiipring  of  the  great  Revo- 
lution. But  subeequently  the  I>a}*s  of  June  which  were 
the  cause  of  Louis  NH|x)leon  obtaining  the  supreme  power, 
the  uprising  which  proclaimed  his  fall,  and  the  rebellion 
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of  tlie  Commune  had  no  more  connection  with  the  doctriDe 
of  1789  than  the  Boulangist  movement  or  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  new  Socialists,  which  have  more  recentlj  put 
ideas  of  revolution  into  men's  minds. 

When  it  is  further  considered  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  French  people  is  peaceable  and  industrioosi  it  be- 
comes clear  that  revolution  is  chiefly  to  be  feared  from 
the  fitful  discontent  of  the  turbulent  of  Paris  and  of 
certain  industrial  centres.  The  best  form  of  govemmenU 
therefore,  for  France  is  tlie  one  which  can  best  keep  in 
hand  that  section  of  the  population.  Here,  no  doabt,  the 
advantage  of  the  Republican  form  becomes  most  apparent, 
not  because  it  is  the  creation  of  1792,  but  for  the  anatomi- 
cal reason  that  its  head  is  a  removable  accessotj  and  not 
a  vital  organ.  Hence  the  Republic,  with  its  succession  of 
Presidents,  whom  it  can  shed  in  turn  without  hurt  to 
itself,  would  be  the  ideal  regime  for  France  if  her  children 
could  divest  themselves  of  their  ever-smouldering  desire 
for  a  hero  to  worship  aii<l  a  master  to  submit  to.  This 
lat<Mit  instinct  is  the  weakness  of  the  Republican  system  : 
for  it  will  not  onlv  kill  it  one  day,  but,  meanwhile,  it  so 
alarms  its  defenders  tliat  thev  use  all  the  force  of  govern- 
mental machinery  to  crush  men  of  |)arts  who  seem  apt  to 
win  popular  favour.  It  was  thus  that  Gambetta  found 
tlie  way  to  the  Presidency  barred  for  him ;  yet  by  cut- 
ting short  his  career  his  enemies  nearly  secured  for  France 
a  worse  fate  than  his  dictatorship  ;  for  the  i>eople'8  desire 
to  be  governed  was  not  burird  with  him,  and  bat  for  his 
death  General  Houlanger  would  never  have  inspired  a 
lt*gend.  It  has  t)ei*ome  a  commonplace  to  applaud  the 
patriotism  of  the  politicians  who,  aided  by  circumstances, 
ridded  France   of  that    soldier  of  fortune ;    yet  no   one 
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knows  for  certain  that  the  country  would  have  been  worse 
off  had  he  been  called  to  power,  and  the  government  of 
the  Republic  since  his  day  has  not  been  so  perfect  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  conceive  a  better.  Because  he  was 
a  pitiful  adventurer  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that 
he  would  have  been  a  bad  administrator.  We  all  have 
heard  of  the  veteran  miserably  slain  six  months  after 
attaining  the  supreme  power,  who  would  have  been 
deemed  to  be  ^^capax  ini|)erii  nisi  imperasset  *^ ; '  and 
there  may  be  men  who  have  just  failed  to  reach  success 
of  whom  an  epigram  in  the  converse  sense  might  be 
made.  The  narrow  escape  which  the  country  then  had, 
makes  the  guardians  of  the  Constitution  take  excessive 
precautions  in  oversliadowing  honourable  achievements 
likely  to  win  popularity;  and  the  spectacle  has  been 
witnessed  in  Republican  France  of  a  General,  returning 
home  victorious  after  a  colonial  war,  treated  as  though  he 
were  afflicted  with  an  infectious  disease  certain  to  dis- 
seminate contagion  and  therefore  to  be  kept  from  the 
si^lit  and  touch  of  his  fellow-countrymen.' 

If  the  Third  Republic  is  fearful  of  paying  excessive 
honour  to  its  sons  during  tlieir  lifetime  lest  it  should 
til  us  endow  them  with  sufficient  strength  and  prestige 
to  overturn  it,  it  has  an  original  miftbod  of  proving  to 
the  world  tliat  it  is  not  barren  in  great  men.  It  does 
not  stint  its  funereal  tribute  to  those  who,  having  died 
in  its  service^  can  never  become  popular  idols  dangerous 
to  the  establiiihed  regime.  A  stranger  arriving  in  Paris 
and  finding  its  monuments  swathed  in  black,  its  boule- 
vards lined  with   thousands  of  troops  to  salute   in  its 

i  TacltiM  :  nm.  L  4P. 
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In  spite  of  the  efforts,  both  of  the  jealous  and  of  the 
disinterested,  the  day  will  come  when  no  power  will 
prevent  France  from  hailing  a  hero  of  her  choice. 
Whether  he  will  bear  the  name  of  a  once  reigning 
dynasty,  or  whether  he  will  be  a  statesman  to  inspire 
or  a  soldier  to  lead  to  victory,  the  next  generation  will 
know.  Judging  from  history  it  is  unlikely  that  Frabce 
will  be  appreciably  happier  or  unhappier  under  the  new 
regime  than  under  past  dispensations,  and  its  duration 
could  not  be  predicted  even  if  its  founder  were  revealed. 
It  is  possible  that  the  present  system  under  which 
France  is  governed  is  as  effective  as  any  other  for  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ; 
but  no  country  can  remain  in  the  first  rank  of  European 
nations,  in  the  sense  that  French  temperament  regards 
the  first  rank,  without  conspicuous  leaders  of  men.  In 
Switzerland  individual  well-t>eing  attains  a  high  standard, 
and  there  the  system  of  the  impersonality  of  the  govern- 
ment is  so  well  carried  out  that  the  Presidents  who 
succeed  one  another  every  year  are  individually  as  little 
known  to  fame  in  their  countr}'  as  are  the  Ix)rd  Mayors 
of  Ix)ndon  in  our  own;  and  it  is  probable  Uiat  not  one 
in  a  million  of  the  strangers  who  visit  the  Helvetic 
Republic  ever  knows  by  name  the  President  of  the 
Confederation  for  the  time  l>eing.  But  this  sinking  of 
{>erHonality  will  never  suit  the  genius  of  the  French 
nation.  It  was  essaved  in  the  Revolution,  and  the 
result  was  the  grt*ate.st  and  must  masterful  personality 
that  ever  despotised  —  Napoleon. 

That  France  should  become  a  swollen  Switzerland  is 
not  a  prospect  to  appeal  to  patriotic  sentiment,  but  there 
are  worse  fates  awaiting  democracit*s  than  the  inglorious 
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prusperity  of  the  federated  cantons.  The  lln 
are  as  prosperous  as  Switzerland,  and  have  wv 
l>ecome  almost  as  barren  in  art  and  in  letter 
early  season  of  wondrous  literary  promise, 
that  in  that  vast  Republic  the  name  of  the  F 
familiar  to  every  citizen  ;  but  his  renown,  whil 
no  danger  of  dictatorsliip,  does  not  make  hi 
object  of  ambition  for  the  worthiest  members  t 
niunity.  The  abstention  from  politics  of  the  b 
of  Frenchmen  combined  with  the  growing  mat 
the  upper-classes  of  the  capital,  are  symptoms 
not  be  regarded  with  indifference,  when  the  i 
America,  of  too  great  influence  in  France, 
plated.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
peoples  are  of  a  different  order  from  those  \ 
apparent  a  hundred  years  ago  when  the  ca 
dated  from  the  new  era  of  the  change  of  t 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  Frencli  nation 
as  strong  a  hand  to  guide  it  out  of  the 
century  as  that  of  the  First  Consul  which 
thither. 
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\\M(iit  tint  tonal  precedents,  practice 
Ami  Uw,  W\  $eq.,  272.  28S,  :{()0-302; 
no  h*i«*iitific  study  of,  in  France, 
*JlK% :  tn  KiiRland.  2G6 ;  conception  of 
iiuiNiiintitutional  conduct,  28S-289. 

iVnntittitional  revision.  267,  290;  in 
KuKlniid,  2ii8. 

roiiHulate,  the,  79,  88,  119,  272. 

rmili,  Prince  de,  l^t. 

4\intiiuMitHl  blockade,  130. 

<VfiffYif  4SV>cia/.217. 

iVinvention  of  171*2,  72,  77.  79-81,  91- 
iri,  102,  110,  li:$,  liM,  217,201,279, 
.110. 

Convention,  Kn^lish  Parliamentary, 
of  KWK,  2131 . 

C(»rday,  Charlotte,  74. 

iVmlelicrs.  \f*. 

rorj}*  U(/i»lafi/iyt  WL^,  201. 

Corsica,  l\  30,  119. 

Council  of  ministers  ($ee  aim  Minis- 
terial insUbility),  28.3,  285,  288. 

Coup  d'£tat  of  1851,  83,  220, 248, 267, 
280,2fi2. 

Courdu  France,  111. 

(Vinsin,  Victor,  li.'i. 

Crrcy,  battli*  of,  03. 

Creiisc,  dfpt.  of,  14. 

Crimean  War.  :•!».  :«3. 

Criminal  priM'rdurf  in  France,  133- 
l.%4. 

Cromwell.  Olivi-r.  fi_».  IM. 

Ouppi.  M.  Jt-aii,  KVTi. 

Cult  of  the  dead,  154,  228,  229. 

Danish  War,  60. 

Danton,  74.  91-iri,  \Xi,  222. 

I>arboy,  Arrlibi.shop,  225. 

David  [  Sacre  tie  .V«/»o//«n,  118-120. 

liavout.  Due  d'AuerKtaedt,  182. 

Dayot,  M.  A.,  Au  I{ero^^tlon  Fran- 

raiit^,  I'Vi. 
"  D.iys  of  June"  {nee  Kcvulution  of 

|H4K).M2.  Jl'.*.  3L»7.   • 
I>f4l.ir:ition  of   the  Ki»;his  of   Man, 

lirj.  1>.  -JVl,  ?--M.  2ii;i.  272.  :<27. 
Dt'ffant.  Mme  dii.  PW. 
Deity,  the  name  of  the.  I.Vi. 
D«*8rhani|>s,  M.  (ia^tnii.  \'Xi,  240. 
Desmoulins,   Caniill«*.    KKi.    108.   170, 

209. 
I>euille.  M..223. 
Deux  Sevreb.  di>pt.  of,  20. 


Dictatorship  (gee  Authoritatiw  leor- 

emment) :  the  French  htsnt  hJuDf 

for,  312,  318.  320.  3M ; 

cautioos  ai^Dst,  317. 
Diderot,  20,  H9, 128. 195, 
Dijon,  17. 
Directory,  the,  74,  93,  95,  108^  106, 

279. 
Disraeli,  Mr.,  32. 196-199. 
Dodds,  General,  329. 
Dole,  153. 

Domicile,  violability  of, 
Domremy,  12,  62. 
Dos$lrr»^  l!iO. 
Dowry,  custom  of.  197, 
Dragonnadei,  VA. 
Drama,  the  French,  28. 
Diouais,  324. 
Dnimont,  BI.,  228. 
Duelling,  209. 
Dufaure,  M.,  265,  292. 
Dufferin,  Lord,?. 
Dumaa  file,  Alexandre,  28L 
Dumonriez,  102, 124. 279. 
Dupanloup,  Mgr.,  122, 139,  MS,  145. 
Dupuy,  M.,  301. 
Duruy.  Victor,  162. 
Dutch  in  the  Med  way.  the. 


Kr«»LK  Normale,  203. 
Kcolc  Poly  technique,  203. 
l*>iuraiion  (««>^  aho  I'niTcrsity)  :  the 

Professoriate,  54 ;  in  the  Lycece.  1;I2, 

161.  20],  2a'):  in  Catlmlic  erhnols. 

161,  202;  inculcation  of  equality, 

202 ;  schoolboy  life  in  Franee,  132^ 

203. 
Edward  II..  261. 
E»orpt.  Campainie  of,  93, 107. 
KiKhteenth  century  («ee  a/j»  ftnrlmt 

KcKinie) :  intellectual  revolutioii of , 

i:W:  society  of.  I91-lii5:intenecuial 

charm  of,  195;  idea  of  patriocisa 

in.  •-•:«». 
KIb:i.  12.5.  2,-11;.  27'.>. 
KM  on.  lionl.  l/4i. 
l^:ivscV.  Palace  of  the.  295.  3ia 
KmiKration,  the.  16,  91.  121,  199.  906, 

231. 
Empire,    Second,   f(5;    effect  of,   on 

Napoleonic   lef^eml,   4R.   124,    947; 

national  clmrarter  under.  27, 40, 4R ; 

its  revolutionary  traditiua,  72,  75, 
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83-M,  03 ;  OppodUoD  aader.  40,  M ; 
aw!  llTaioe,  8S,  102 ;  iUdisMtroiis 
faU,  48.  IM,  2S0, 373 ;  raUUons  with 
Um  Chureh,  102, 164;  and  UUm  of 
nobility,  170,  179;  and  oppretted 
nationalltiM,  214. 
BDeTcUeal,  Papal,  of  1802, 14, 16a 
Eme^ehpamUsU,  Uie,  80, 129, 130, 196, 


BDchioB,  Doe  d',  126. 

Bngiand  aad  Fraaoo:  relatioot  of, 
8»-64, 215 ;  Utlat  of  nolrflity  in,  171, 
175-177 ;  order*  and  diatinctioot  in, 
173;  nomendaturo  In,  187;  hiator- 
ical  aonlYeraariM  in,  222;  Idaas  of 
patriotism  in,  233,  238;  colonidnf 
spirit  in,  236  mq,;  effect  of  unset- 
tled gOYemment  in,  240-241 ;  effect 
of  geofraphical  position  on  national 
temper.  249-263 ;  modem  historical 
associations  In,  254-256 ;  rerolntions 
of*  oomparsd,  90;  ooastltntloaal 
MTlidoB  In,  907*-M8. 

England.  Queen  of  (sf«  aUo  Victoria, 
Qneen).  318.  331-^322,  326. 

English  rsYulatioos :  comparisons 
with,  drawn  by  Preach  Liberals,  40, 
77,  78.  91 ;  compared  with  French 
ReTolutlon,  73,  263. 

^nal.  12. 

^piaay.  Mme.  de.  1!I6. 

Equality .  ]«rr-212:  ander  the  Rerolo- 
tlon,  167-170:  Preach  ideas  of.  168. 
908;  titles  of  nobility.  16M;  orders 
and  decoratioos.  171  9^. ;  Montea- 
qalea  apon.  200;  In  the  sehoob. 
901  mq. ;  snperilcial  phase  of,  201 ; 
the  duel  a  symbol  of,  90»-tlO; 
railway  iraTelllng,  211. 

Effort,  130. 

MsprU  €rUiqm,  26.  88. 

Kaprit  df  cnrft$,  203. 

^•pHI  iUs  lA*i$,  200. 

Eserntire  imirrr.  the,  271  mq.  (9M 
Qlm  Pre<ild*>nt  of  the  R«»pab||c) ; 
attributes  of  chief  of.  271.  9fl3; 
character  of  chiefs  of.  since  Revo- 
latkNi,325. 

Pat^noctao  8t    GsavAiir.  178,  20S: 

set  else  Noblc«ee,  eu. 
Paars,  M.  P^lx.  Preskleat  of   the 

Bepablic.    29.    155-156.   972,    3B5; 
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his  electloB   to  Presldeacj,  311; 
origin  and  career,  311-816. 

Farre,  M.  Jules,  264-266. 

Federation  of  1790, 232. 

F^ekm,  144. 

Femey,  142, 158, 196. 

Ferry,  M.  Jnks,  12,  148,  229,  210, 
917, 261,  900, 269, 296. 

Fesch.  Cardinal,  119. 

FenUhuita,  98. 

FbniUde.  M.  Martin.  268. 

Peulllei,  Octave,  28. 

Fiiioque  danse  of  the  creed,  157. 

Financial  canses  of  tlie  RsTolntion, 
97-99, 167,  835. 

Flandrin,  Hippolyte,  323. 

Flaubert,  O.,  208. 

Fluquet,  M.,  296. 297. 

Fontalneblean.  abdication  of,  110), 
278. 

Pootenoy,  battle  of.  63. 

Fbralfa  reladoM  (set  Eaglaad  and 
Franca,  Basslan  Alliance),  815; 
French  popular  interest  in,  319. 

Fores,  10. 

Pooch^.  Due  d'Otranio,  107, 170,  379. 

Fonlon.  Cardinal,  11. 

Fox,  C.  J.,  76w 

Foy.  General,  183. 

Francs:  the  pleasantness  of  life  ia, 
84.  44,  71.  335;  the  trmnqnilllty  of 
the  ptople.  57.  SSK:  their  Industry 
and  thrift,  44, 58. 23G ;  their  orderly 
instincts,  843 si^^'  iu  ImporUace  in 
the  world,  67-77 ;  cult  of  domeatle 
affections  in.  214;  art  In.  233;  soil 
of,  lov<s  of  French  for,  833,  839; 
trsatflMnt  of  fallen  nOers  of,  817 ; 
Its  modsin  historical  sssnristinns 
854-887;  teconstractlen of  (sss  Na- 
poleon), 857. 

Franca.  M .  Anatole,  45. 65. 

Franche  Comt^.  101. 

Prancle  L.  Emperor  of  Aastria  (pre- 

Yioosly  Frauds   U.,   Emperor  of 

Oennany).  837. 
Fraaris  Jiiosph  11  ■  (Emperor  of  Aoa- 

tria).  319. 
PraacvvOerman  War.  45.  88. 153, 815. 

280,  847.  8^  253,  r3;  Its  effect  en 

French    character,    87    ssf.,  881, 


81.141. 
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Gallic ANS  and  Gallicauism,  138, 140, 

H.'i.  \4S. 
(iallifTet,  General  de,  1H2. 
GiiUwf  fJnlh  Lupus,  -JlS-iTJO,  225,  $ee 

Fraternity. 
Gaml>etui.  41.  160.  1K3.  2«i5.  LT?,  275. 

2H4.  2*»9,  310.  327.  .i-'tf) .  his  sh:ir*»  in 

fonndine   the   R*»puhln*.   275,   2v.<: 

th«»  jf-alou^iv  he  exritrd,  2^*2.  290, 

:W.  32H :  his  occult  power.  292. 
Garat,  arj. 
(favami,  324. 
Generalisation :    inappropriate   in    a 

treatise  on  Prance,  4. 
Genlifl.  Mme.  de,  192. 
Geoffrin.  Mme.,  19A. 
<HK)r>re  III.,  4€.  195,  25*>. 
(;erard.  &jcre  df  CharUt  X..  lift, 
(jvrniauy    {see    aUo    Franoo-<.rerman 

War),  12.  TiO.  247.  proniiiif-nre  of. 

in  the  world,  t>^-71 ;  ^ierm.in  rriti- 

cisni  and  pljil«i»4'pl.y.«>?>.  143;  Krenrh 

feelinc  towards.  214-215. 
<iiron'lins.  the,  77,  81.  91,  l«2.  I<k5,  168. 

252    I^martine'i  History  of.  80,  81, 

88.  89. 
Gladstone.  Mr.,  75. 
Gi^the,  IV,.  1.10. 
GutiUut  biron,  M.  de,  275. 


Frankfort,  Treaty  of,  27,  253. 

Fraternity,  213-230;  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, 213,  216-219;  harshness  of 
French  to  French,  215  seq.;  the 
cult  of  fratricide,  221  ieg. 

Freemasons,  154-155. 

Freethou^ht  and  freethinkers:  atti- 
tude of  Church  to,  139,  141,  143, 
145-146 ;  influence  of  Voltaire,  142- 
143;  intolerance  towards  religion, 
14S-166;  in  French  provinces,  149 
seg. 

Fr^jus,  106. 

Freppcl.  Mgr.,  7. 

Freycinct,  M.  de,  21*4,  296,  297. 

Friedland.  battle  of,  115. 

••  Friend  of  the  foreigner,"  252. 

Frohsdorf,  276. 

Froi.ssart,  63. 

Functionaries,  see  Administrative 
system. 

Funeral  honours  paid  to  politicians, 
329-^30. 


Gorits,  S25. 

Grande  Arm^t,  US. 

Graodval.  20, 195. 

Granrille,  Harriet, 

Gravelotte,  battle  of, 

Greece,  214. 

Grenoble,  11, 274. 

Grevy,M.Jalee:  Prfridait  of  the  Be- 
public.  278, 280. 291,  SB,  312 :  eke- 
tion  to  Presidency,  291 ;  bis  dovUt 
term  of  oflice,  283,  2M;  hia  jeal- 
ousy of  Gambeita,  2B,  303;  hte 
character,  295,  318,  30,  336^3^: 
his  fall,  295.  299.  324. 

Groe  Bois,  Chfttean  de,  UO. 

Guadet,  81. 

Guibert,  Cardinal,  14S. 

Guizot,  M.,  40.  60,  80,  82. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  223. 

"Gyp,"  198. 


Halbtt,  M.  LodoTic,  1%, 
Hamerton,  Mr.  P.  O.,  Kt  S. 

Hampdeo,  78. 
HanoUux,  M.,  214. 
Hanover,  House  of,  2C2. 
HaussonTille,  Comte  d',  182. 
Hautet  Alpee,  dept.  of,  21. 
Havre.  311,  315. 
liemans,  Mrs.,  256. 
Henri  IV.,  186. 
Henry,  M.  Anine.  21. 
Hero-worship:  the  term  it  takes 

France,  312,  317.  328;  the 

used  to  suppress  it,  329. 
High  office  in  Francs  tbs  mln  of 

larity.  296.  308. 
Hoefae,  General,  288. 
Hohenlobe.  PriBoe.  284. 
Holbach,  Baroo  d',  20, 198. 
Holy  Alliance,  40. 
Hortense,  Qneen,  218. 
HOtel  Kambooillet,  51. 
Hugo,  Victor,  41.  63, 184, 
Huguenots,  17,  62. 
Hugues.  M.  Clovis,  230. 
Hulst,  Mgr.  d*,  182-183. 
Hundred  Days,  111. 
Hundre<l  Years*  War,  88. 
Huxley.  Mr.,  142, 145. 


ia 


iMPRRiAL,  PrlDcs  (LooIb  Napoloos) 
108,  278,  2»S,  310. 
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ImproTteatioD,  MS  9$q, 

lodia,  Preneh  lo,  tSU,  399. 

Indian  Matiny,  221. 

Indtifereoos   of    Frmefa    to    public 

affairi.  96,  40. 66, 166, 164, 163.  247. 

311. 
Indra,  dopt.  of,  14. 
InfrM.  1«S3. 
Institnt«  of  Fimnet  (9$t  af90  Acnd^ 

mi«  Pran^mlM),  107. 113, 163. 196. 
Intoloranoe,    136-166;   aoelMiastical, 

139-146:  antU:lorlcml.  147-106.   In 

England  and  in  Franco.  137.  161 ; 

in  proTinr«»,  149-153;  peculiarities 

of  French,  162,  163.  167;    omcial. 

160.  1M-1.\6;  and  anarchy,  \6». 
InTalidca,  H6Cel  dca,  18K.  3*i:i.  330. 
loTaslon,  Um  phantom  of,  290-2fV3. 
loradont    of*  1614-1616.    110.    216. 

219. 
Ifolaad.  AfehMthop,  162, 164. 
Irolaad,  IbvmIoq  of,  Itt. 
Ukn,  dopt.  of.  11,  21. 
lulian  nation,  61,66;  French  feeling 

for.  215. 
Italian  War  of  1669, 60. 
Italy.  Army  of,  119,  226. 

I 

JACOBm.  the.  76.  61.  94.  103.  106. 

ir4.  lf«.  166.  216,  282. 
Jacobitoe,  241.  *  ; 

Jamet  II..  63.  76,  249. 
Janeenieta,  196.  i 

JaoMO  de  Sailly.  Lyc^,  144. 
Janaeea,  M.,  37. 
■lemmepee.  battle  of,  108.  279. 
Jena,  battle  of,  67,  96,  114.  120.  290. 


Jeealta,  196,  208.  > 

Joan  of  Arc,  68, 117, 1B2, 166. 
JotHfn.  SI. 
Jordan,  the.  219 
Jceeph  Bonaparte.  111. 
Joerpblnr.  Empreee.  107.  119.  2M. 
JevrvM/  des  D4bat$,  149.  163.  226. 
Joomalbm.  characterietlceof  French. 

1A.  29.  U.  136.  137.  160.  216.  218. 

2>i-230.  296.  907,  916;  at   Revoln- 

tioa.  100.  216. 
Jertey.  117. 

KMAftTOCH.  210. 


Richer,  Ifarthal,  266. 

LaBouuiTB,  M.,  67. 

LacmU.  209. 

La  Fbyette,  72, 100. 

La  Fonialne,  166. 

La  Hofnio,  battle  of,  69w 

Lally  ToUeadal,  61. 

Laraartlne,  72, 7»-8S.  101, 164. 

Lamballe,  Piliicuwe  de,  282. 

Lamennait,  Abbtf  de,  164. 

Landes.  dept.  of,  14, 16. 

Laiifrey.  P..  124. 

Ijing-Son.  disaster  of,  940. 

Ijiiiirue  d'O'd,  63. 

La  P^ronse.  2W. 

U  Rochelle.  14. 62. 

Las  Cases,  124. 

La  Trtfniollle,  Doe  de,  74, 166. 

Lannay.  OoirefBor  de,  ISl 

LaTifOfie,  GaidiMO,  U»  826. 

LeTlsw,  M.,  40. 

Lavoisier,  186, 129. 

Lebon,  M.  Andr^,  810. 

Le  CrensoC.  10. 

Legion  of  Hoooor,  113,  m-174. 296. 

Ugitimlsta,  169;  in  asttmbly  of  1871, 

263.266. 
Leighton,  Sir  F.,  14. 
Leipsic,  battle  of.  114. 
Lemaitie.  M.  Joles,  43-44. 
I>man.  Lac.  17. 
Le  Mans,  IX 
Leopold  II.  (Kiiic  of  the  BelghUM). 

319. 
Leo  XIll..  160. 
Leporche,  ll. ,  186. 
Le  Pay.  17. 

Ltfoy-Bsaallstt,  11  Aaalole,  60. 
Leroy-Beaalle«,  M .  Paal.  Prsfaos,  19. 
Uitrm  49  oedUf ,  183. 
Ubetak.  theold,  164. 
**  Liberator  of  the  Territory."  174- 

275.  m€  Thiers. 
UhertT.  127-166:  French  and  Enfllsh 

conceptions  of.  186;  connection  with 

Revoltttion.  186  ee^. ;  Its  theoref leal 

etndy  in  Franee,  186, 131-198 :  per- 

ei«al   liberty  ^  nntrled  prisoners. 

l.tl-19S;    Ylolahlllcy  of    ^esslHle. 

196;  llherty  of  opinion,  196  ssf  . 

effect  of  Mccnfftei 

136  ssf.;  llMlmioM  of 
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liberty,  148-152;  restraiDts  imposed 
in  name  of,  157 ;  restraints  on,  do 
not  interfere  with  general  happi- 
ness. 136, 164. 

"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity," 
127,  131, 213. 

Limoges,  14. 

Literature  and  Dogma,  140. 

Literature:  and  French  Society,  18, 
60, 184 ;  under  July  Monarchy,  184 ; 
in  Grand  Sibcle,  242. 

Littr<f,  E.,  139. 

Local  Government  Board,  37. 

Local  Government,  see  Administra- 
tive system. 

Lockroy,  M.,  188. 

lionbet,  M.,  302. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (Me  also 
Napoleon  m.),  80-83,  95,  112,  127, 
137.  267,  272,  280,  290,  310,  324,  327. 

Louis  Philippe,  30,  a4,  72,  78, 102, 122, 
170,  247-248,  277,  3!M. 

Louis  XIV.,  63, 154.  188, 215,242. 

Ix)uis  XV..  67.  239,  »2,  267,  324. 

Louis  XVI.,  78,  87,  100,  106, 117,  113, 
122,  129.  196,  262,  264. 

Louis  XVIL,  96. 

I^uis  XVIII.,  92,  96. 116. 170, 278,305. 

I^unies,  14.  17. 

Louvre,  pictures  in  the,  118, 163, 193, 
22.'i.  :ri4. 

Luxembour)?.  Palais  du,  121,219;  gal- 
It-ry  of.  22:J. 

Lyodes,  $ee  Education. 

Lyons,  11, 13, 16, 17,  38, 147, 154. 

Lyttou,  Lord,  7. 

Macaulat,  Lord,  77-79.  91, 241,  261. 

MacMahon,  Marshal,  President  of  the   j 
Republic,  29,  164, 182. 312,  320.  32:(.    ' 
327 :  elected  to  the  Presidency.  27.'> ;   . 
his  Septennate,  VA,  278.  281.282; 
tho  Seize  Mai,  28(^2«)1. 

M.iiiic,  Duchesne  du,  192. 

MalakofT.  battle  of,  282,  323. 

Malcsberbes.  128. 

Mahiiaisoii,  the.  119,  254. 

Malinesbury,  I»rd,  96. 

Malplaquet,  r>:t. 

Manhood  Suffrage,  tee  Universal  Suf- 
frage. 

Manning,  Cardinal,  7.  140.  ' 

>Urat,  101.  209,  218,  222.  \ 


Marcean,  General,  Hi  Hi. 

Marcus  Anrelius,  103. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  109^  It 

Marie  Antoinetle,  Quetn,M,  UT,  M, 
266,324. 

ICarie-Lonise,  EmpmM,  ni,  US. 

Marlborough,  Duke  oi^  flL 

Mariy,  194. 

Marmont,  Marshal,  111,  91L 

Marmontel,  Marquis  de  Ihayay,  SISL 

MareeiUaiee,  the,  76,  m, : 

MarseiUes,  13,  35, 101. 

Marshals    of    Franoa^ 
honours  to.  330. 

Martin.  M.  Henri,  106. 

Mariyrs  of  Lyons  and  YlniBe,  154. 

Massacres  of  September,  M.  223.  S25, 
230. 

Mass^na.  Manbal.  Dae4t  KvoU,  SB. 

Maupeou,  Ghanoellor,  SBT. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  63, 117. 

Meaux,  Vioomte  de,  10. 

Mecklenburg,  Qnuid4>«he  ^f;  9BL 

M^icis,  Catherine  de,  IM. 

Memorial  of  St.  Hekna,  9^  19A, 

Menthon  St.  Bernard,  17,  MS. 

MMte  Agrieok,  174. 

Meseidor,  Decree  of,  SI. 

Methodical  spirit  of  ike  Fnack,  913- 
245. 

Methods  of  stedyinf  a  fprelfB  eouB- 
try,  1-6,  21-25. 

Metternich,  Prinoe  ^"J^^^i— ,  213. 

Metz,  83,  280. 

Meudon,  37. 

Mirhelet,  Jules,  17. 81, 10ft. 

Middle-clasaea,  eee  Ikwimeeiile. 

Ministerial  instability  oAder  tlie  Bc^ 
public,  49. 292, 2R8, 3IB-«I8. 

Ministries,  are  Gomica  of  Mlaislen. 

Mirabeau,  87»  100, 129. 

Mnltke.  Field-Marahal,  TIO. 

Monarchists,  their  dlweweiopi  in  Ae- 
scnibly  of  1871.  963^  278;  tbeir 
political  Ineptitode,  276.  291;  alli- 
ance with  the  clerleala,  386.  291. 

Mtmarchy  of  July  (aes  mUo  Looto 
Philippe.  Orlcaniela),  2,  30,  34,  73, 
77.  79,  93.  183. 181. 198,  997. 

}foude  oil  Von  fVinnde,  It,  99. 

J/iiMif^ur,  the,  2ti2. 

M«ink.  the  tradlUoB  of,  la 
27i^281. 
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Monopolj,  QoTemmaot,  of  tob^oeo, 

136. 
Moot  8t.  Jean,  M6  Waterloo. 
Ifontalembert,  Comte  do,  11«  IM. 
Monuli,  Mfr.  do,  S80. 
Ifontaaban,  16. 
Ifontooqoieo,  180,  900, 218. 
Mootmartfo,  90,  68. 
Montpellier,  16. 
Moore,  Sir  Jobo,  90S. 
"Moral  order,'*  goronmeot  of,  277 

•^. 
Morblhan,  depC.  of,  IS,  909. 
Mor«.  Mrs.  Haaoah,  255. 
Mortier,  Marthal,  Due  do  Tr^riee, 

121. 
Morran,  10. 
Moeeow,  114,  987. 
Moalins,  100. 
Malhonee,  19. 
Man,  Conte  Albert  de«  7.  18,  81, 183, 

183,238. 

▲.de,81«184. 


Nanct,  12. 

Nantee,  14, 217. 

Nantee.  ReroeatioB  of  Edlel  of,  149. 

Napoleon :  hie  attentloo  to  detail,  8, 
344.  213;  hit  fabric  of  eeotralitcd 
administration,  21,  34  9fq.^  44,  US. 
87.  112-114.  128,  1A2,  164.  287;  hi« 
career,  work,  and  cbararter,  SO.  95, 
10(^115,286.272,395,338;  hie  eol». 
afe,  47 ;  the  eon  of  tiM  Rerolatloo. 
72.  92,  106,  117,  381 ;  eritleteed  by 
Taine.  34.  87,  lU,  124-128;  opialoa 
on  Robeeplerre,  92;  oa  Docbeeee 
d'Anrmlise,  121;  Napoleooie  le- 
(end.  96, 123, 124, 218 ;  reeooetrvetor 
of  Tranoe,  108,  12S;  organleed  the 
Rerolotkm,  112  eef .,  117,  217,  245 : 
coronation  of,  118-120,  229;  eecond 
burial  of.  81;  Inpertal  nobilitr, 
119.  1711,  180:  Legion  of  Honour, 
171 :  nomenclature  of  French  citi- 
teat.  187.  teetamentary  law.  190; 
his  plan  to  invade  EAgland,  2^3. 
lii«  mafnitode  a  dtendTmatage  for 
France.  271,  325,  306. 

Napnlcnn  III  .  40, 83,  98,  170, 246. 250. 
312.  324. 

National  defenoe,  QoTemniont  of. 
773.  298 ;  Inqnlry  into  Mil  of,  28. 


Neleon.  Lord,  256,  830. 

Nej,  Marshal,  Prince  de  Moekowa, 
121,188,219. 

Nice,  20. 

Nicholaa  I.  (of  RoMia),  89. 

Nicholas  II.  (of  Bnsela),  46, 186, 187. 

Nimes,  17 ;  the  Maison  Carrde,  188. 

Nineteenth  centory,  doee  of,  88,  87, 
74,832. 

NiTemais,  the,  17. 

"  Noble  birth,"  lt7. 

Nobleese,  Pruich,  before  the  Rerdln- 
tion,  99. 177 :  abolition  of  pririlege 
and  titles,  109;  reconstituted  by 
Napoleon,  170. 178;  under  Restora- 
tion, 178;  under  Second  Empire, 
178;  under  Republic,  169. 178;  de- 
cadence of  noble  class,  49,  81,  182, 
1H6-200,  306;  iU  Anftooiaaia,  1«S, 
205. 

Nomenclature,  State  •aperrisloo  of, 
187. 

Normandy,  8, 20. 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  118, 188,  239. 

NouvtlUs  OMfdUs,  Lt$,  274. 

OLLnrtsm,  M.  ^ile,  108, 179. 

Opinion,  public,  in  Prance,  138. 

O.  P.  riots,  233. 

<.>rdlnaire,  Dionys,  41. 

Origim^M  d*  ta  /Vance  ConUmpotQine, 

fcc  Taine. 
Orlranists  (see  aUo  RoyaHsts,  Lonis 

Philippe),  30;  in  assembly  of  1871, 

203. 
Orleans,  Docd'  (Philippe Bfallt^, 72, 

102.  122. 
Orl^ns.  Doe  d'  (soa  of  Goatn  de 

Parle).  60. 
OrMins.    Dm    d'    (noa    of    Lo«ls 

Philippe),  298. 
Ori^ns  family,  89, 122.  218.  277. 
Orleans,  Prince  Henri  d',  218. 
Osfofd.  128,  ISI.  140. 

PAfLLBBOH,  M.,28. 

Palsis  Royal,  the.  192. 
Palmerston,  Lord.  81. 
I^nama  affair.  310. 
Paray-liO-Monla].  17. 
Paris.  Comte  de.  182,  186;  hii  snb. 
mission  to  Comte  4e  Chnaiboffd,  277 ; 
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Paris:  societj  of,  18,  48-S3,  190, 
191  $eq.;  intelleetnal  work  in,  19; 
ita  coflinopolitAn  aspect,  61,  193, 
191, 197 ;  opinion  of  the  Bonleyaids, 
137,215;  Municipal-Council  of,  222; 
the  theatre  of  reyolntions,  57, 327. 

Parliament,  English,  261 ;  a  labour- 
member  of,  in  France,  906. ' 

Parliamentary  sjratem :  ita  effect  on 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  31,  39, 330; 
im*oinpatible  with  centralised  ad- 
ministration, 33  iieq.;  Parliament 
not  used  for  quiet  redress  of  griev- 
ances, 137;  the  power  of  the  mi- 
nority, 154;  no  real  resemblance 
with  its  EuKliHh  model,  302;  no 
names  before  constituencies  at 
elections,  30:! ;  not  suited  to  French 
temperament,  31,  306;  rarity  of 
business  men  in  political  life,  311. 

Particule,  the,  177,  201. 

Pascal,  10. 

Pasquier,  Chancellor,  98. 

Pastenr,  IL,  174, 196. 

Patriotism,  French:  its  connection 
with  Revolution,  101,  230  aeq.; 
before  Revolution,  230;  territorial 
rather  than  racial,  233,  238;  and 
colonisation,  234  Meg. ;  effect  on,  of 
uusettle<i  f^uvernment,  210  $eq.; 
effect  ou,  of  fear  of  invasion,  250- 

2r»;t. 

Peasantry,  9,  45,  56,  223,  227,  236; 
their  love  of  the  soil,  99;  their  civ- 
ilisation, 205-206. 

Peerage,  English  and  French  nobility, 
176-177. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  256. 

Perraud,  Abb^C.  10. 

Perraud,  Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Antnn, 
!♦. 

Perreyve,  Henri,  10. 

PeHHiniism :  its  growth  and  phases  in 
PraniH*.  25-^2;  its  connection  with 
riviliMtion.  2H:  with  the  Franco-  ' 
1'niH.sian  War,  27, 29;  with  the  sys- 
tem of  French  government,  32  »eq., 
39  »eq.;  pessimist  influences  in 
France.  41-45,  60.52,  247-249. 

Peut-tnt  travailler  en  prcvinee^  19. 

PicaHy.  17. 

Pitt.  Mr..  176,  262. 

Pins  VII,  118-120,  267. 


Plntoemej:  Hi  failliMBei  la 
society.  198.  IM^  197,  ttB-aO, 

Poehon,  M.,  VBO,  3UL 

Poitoa.20. 

Poland,  214. 

Political  emineBoa,  Jnloa^j  of.  fi 
Franoe.  282, 886^  SOSL  Sll. 

Politics,  French:  and  ■uuiag,  as 
relations  between,  18^  88, 198;  Ul- 
temew  of.  89,  81,  118^  986^  291; 
nnsof  tened  by  natiOBnl  MlaioitaM, 
29, 239, 2B0;  cUMi  «C  poUtieal  Ill- 
temper,  240,  915,  90:  nbteaiiai 
of  the  best  cfaui  of  ■«■  fliOB,  M, 
332. 

Population,  not  inenMfaiff  In 
56, 67, 237. 

Portraita  of  mlers  of 

Praslin,  Dochew  de,  88. 

President  of  tbe  Beyblk  («§ 
ExecntiTe,  Thim,  IfacllBlisn, 
Or^vy,  Ganot,  TWiwIr  Ptfrhr. 
Faore),  271,  938;  ^aA  the  Chwck, 
166-m;  ereatloo of  «8te  la  18n. 
273;  M.  Gravy's  eaily  optaloo  m 
the  ofBce.  281.  298;  BMdo  of  olec^ 
tion  nnder'Conrttfrtoo  of  1878, 
282 ;  powers  and  pnrafniiTea,  S8S- 
286 ;  term  of  ofllee  and  r»-eleetk». 
283;  his  patronago.  885;  right  of 
dissolving  and  adjoaming  ftriia> 
ment,28rt;  tbe  nominalkNi  of  ■!■- 
isters,  2»8;  elections  of,  VQ,  881. 
2»;i,  296-297, 8M.  311 :  hia  aedoo  la 
Ministerial  crises, 
of  his  impersonality,  907. 315. 
322, 331 ;  anooialiaaaf  kia  pnritiea, 
317 ;  Ilia  relaUooa  with  f ordga  gov* 
emmenta,  818-881 : 
treatment  of,  9U-88 
of  his  portraits.  SIS. 

Pretender,  Iha  Toog. 
the  Old.  941. 

Pr^vost-Paradol,  M ..  48. 

Prime  Ministers  of  Ihalklid 
lie.  276.  302. 
Broglle,  Doe  de.  918, 987, 
Casimir  J*Mer.  M.,  809. 
Dufaore,  M.,  888. 
Dupoy,  M .,  801. 
Ferry.  M.  Jnlea,  SB,  988,  SIOl 
Freyrioei.  M.  de.  9B8. 998, 98ft. 
GambetU,  M..  808^  810. 
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Luobet,  M.,  300,  803. 
Ribot,  M..  300,  302. 
Rocheboaet,  General  de,  287. 
Simon,  U.  Jules,  285-287. 
Waddingtoo.  M.,  293. 
Pritrbard  Affair,  61. 
PrlTllei^,  before  the  BATolnUoo,  W, 

167,  170.  176.  188,  216. 
Prooesaiont,  reliiciona,  188-109. 
ProUstaoU,  Frvncb,  17. 130, 144, 147- 

148,  154. 
Prorence.  15,  215.  231. 
Provence,  Comte  de,  280:  me  Loalt 

XVIll. 
Provincial  France.  6-21 ;  the  ehann  of 
travel  In.  8.  16;  rarity  of  Enfliflh 
traTellere  in,  14;  intellectoa)  work 
in,  1»-'J0;  intolerance  in,  141^159; 
the  clerKJ,  ISO ;  eiTiltaatioa  of 
humble  clmee,  205-206. 
Pnbllc  decency,  207. 

QuAKSM,  TteH  •!,  to  Tnr  KiohdiM, 

99. 
Qolmper,  156. 

Radical  party.  9(>-91, 98,  297. 
Railway  companlea  aad  the  gorers- 

rornt.  211. 
Rambooillet.  19«. 
Ramboulllet,  Hi  Mel,  51. 
Reactionaries.  9e€  Monnrehlata.  Le- 

fitimiau.  Ortoanitu.  Bonapartlata. 
Rrichatadt.  Doc  de  (King  of  Romo). 

96.  2U3. 
Reims.  12.  117.  121.  156,  188,  254. 
R^auaat.  C.  de,  184.  275. 
Reaan.  M..  7.  19.  39.  195;  hto  teoti. 

mony  to  the  clergy,   86;    oa  the 

Pr^nrh   Revolatloa.   104-lOS;    aad 

Matthew  A^pold,  140. 146. 
Rtprseeatatlfe  goTenuaaot,  see  Par- 
liamentary system. 
/ro;>r.«r  4€  roMloa.  La.  217 
R^publw.  Pirst^  93-96.  101.  l.M. 
Republic.  Second.  13.  72.  76.  80,  83. 

137,  2n3-2fi5.  281.  292.  310. 
Republic,  Third,  growth  of  PsMlmlsn 

ander.  27^11;    its    dorablUty.  33; 

and     the     Rorolailoo.    41,    90-94; 

strengthened  by  ooodnct  of  Rracw 

tiofiarieft.  778;    iU  oHgln.  94.  STQ. 

ra.  290.  doe  to  SMsaivhieal  dla- 


•ensioBS,  265,  278;  perwmal  liberty 
under,  136.  136;  religiooa  oontfo- 
rersy  under,  138;  Intoleranoe  un- 
der, 14^161;  tyranny  of  the 
minority,  154-155. 165 ;  the  ehureh, 
160;  reeognitloo  of  titles  of  nobil- 
ity,  169.  181,  183,  188;  Utoralure 
and  society  under,  184, 198 ;  public 
decency  under.  207;  its  stateemoti. 
208;  ministerial  InsUhUity  under. 
292;  posthumous  hoaoara  to  its 
great  men,  329-^330. 

Republican  form  of  goTomment,  ad- 
Tantage  of,  324,  328.  331. 

Reittoration  period,  86,  99.  116  $eq., 
1.1),  '.M!>.  245.  27!);  its  blitheneas. 
2!).  123;  the  Liberals  under.  40, 49. 
91,  116.  123;  iu  ooanection  with 
Revolution.  72, 272 ;  nobility  under, 
16.  169.  206. 

Revision  of  Constitution.  268,  290. 

Revolutionary  Galeodar,  75.  90,  96, 
130. 

Rerolatiooary  moTonseata  la  Ftaaea, 
diverse  causes  of,  326^327. 

ReTcO^ioo  of  1848.  80,  88.  219,  272. 

Revolution  of  July,  2.  30. 93, 122, 219. 
324,  326,  327. 

Revolotion  of  Septombar  4, 1870.280, 
•/73.  291. 

Revolution,  the  Prsoeh,  2. 4 ;  iU  chief 
r«H»ult  the  centralised  administra- 
tion. 3.  19,  125,  257 ;  and  the  Third 
Republic,  41.  91;  aad  ICodera 
r.«iiee.  t^-2B8;  traditioa  oC  the. 
41.  72  se^t.  86-00.  108;  aatiua  oC 
iu  importaaoe,  73, 967 ;  oar  geaara- 
tioo  not  remou  from  it.  75 ;  attltade 
of  English  Whigs  to.  78-79;  LaaMr- 
tine*  gloriOeatloa  of,  8IMi ;  Talaa's 
critk-isaw  oC.  42.  80^M»,  165;  the 
"  Block  *'  thsory.  91  rf . ;  parM  of 
the,  91-fK.  116;  Hm  toerftahlenses. 
97.  suppress  ion  of  priTilega,  9M, 
167.  It««.  188;  swift  spread  of  moTo- 
meat.  W,  indaeacc  la,  oC  ahstrart 
doctrine.  88.  97.  lOS.  108,  144.  216; 
deairoctive  policy  aad  aaarshy  of. 
100. 106.  130.  JaeabiB  eoo^asat  of. 
16.%.  216;  warUke  aad  patfiolle  aa> 
p^rt  of.  101.  106.  217*218.  SSO  sef  . 
2^;-267 ;  unvaHika  aepert  af.  103. 
100;  orgaaissd  hgr  Kapalsaa.  112; 
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his  work  mlone  torrlTM  of  it,  125, 
2257 ;  liberty  under  it,  and  inherited 
from  it,  128, 132 ;  iu  effect  on  relig- 
iooB  intolerance,  139  fe^.;  and  equal- 
ity, lb7-171, 209 ;  aboUtion  of  titlee, 
109;  and  the  society  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  193-196;  elTilising 
consequences  of.  207;  and  Social- 
ism, 212 ;  its  doctrine  of  fraternity, 
213,  218,  221  geq.;  humanitarian 
doctrine  of,  216-220;  its  heritage  of 
unsettled  government,  242-247 ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  colonlsationt  236; 
pseudo-classicism  of,  264;  its  con- 
nection with  subsequent  rsyolo- 
tions,  327. 

Ribot,  M.,  300,  302. 

Richard  II.,  261. 

Rivoll,  battle  of,  95, 120. 

Robespierre,  74, 92,  93, 102,  105,  168, 
170. 

Roche,  M.  Jules,  43. 

Rochebouet,  General  de,  287. 

Rohan,  Due  de,  16 ;  titles  of,  902. 

Rouget  de  Lisle,  101,  225. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  4,  21,  87, 100,  iy-130, 
141, 144,  195,  218. 

Roux  and  Bouchez,  HUtoirt  Parl&- 
mentaire,  85. 

Royal  families  of  Europe :  their  Ger- 
man origin,  69. 

Royal  Oak  Day,  222. 

Russia,  68. 

Russia,'  irapclAouic  wars  with.  111, 
114,  257. 

Russia,  relations  of  France  with,  45 
teq.,  60-62,  75,  156,  214,  251,  320- 
321,323. 

Bade,  Marquis  de,  138. 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  48,  60. 

St.  Die,  12.  253. 

St.  £tienne.  11. 

St.  Helena,  30, 106. 121 ;  Memorial  o/, 

92.  12:<. 
St.  Just.  7.V 

St.  Simon.  Iffi),  192,  230. 
St.  Salpice,  146. 

Sainte-Beuve,  M.,  41,  76.  81,  86. 
Sainton!^,  17. 
Salfin,  the  extinction  of,  51, 192, 196, 

199. 
Samoyedes,  the,  76. 


Sand,  Qeotg*,  14. 
SaniUry  ImprorMMBti^  SV. 
Sarcey,  IL  F.,  41,  MO. 
Sardon,  M.,  60. 
SarthcdepCoMfiS. 
Savoy,  16,141.143,198^: 
Savoy,  House  of,  69. 
Say,  M.  L6on,  964. 
Scepticism,  political  (ms 

163, 247. 830. 
Schiller.  76. 

Schneider,  M.  Henri,  19. 
Schoek^r,  M.,  9ia 
Sebastopol,  323. 
Sedan,  battle  of,  98-98^  48^  191,  9B, 

217,  254,  273,  SH,  324. 
S^gur,  P.  de,  184. 
Seixe  Mai,  the,  286-991;  Its  nuagHii 

tional  aspect.  288. 
Semaine  de  Mai,  92L 
Separation  of  the  powvn,  971,  X9L 
Septennate,  the,  of 

Mahon,  964, 978, 961- 
Sermeni  du  Jeu  da  Pi 
S^vign^,  Mme.  de,  951. 
Shelley.  255. 
Sheridan,  H.  B..  78. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  78. 
Sieybs,  Abbtf,  107, 108. 
Simon,  M.  Julea,  76, 99, 147, 198, 

2i;i,  2H5-287. 
Smith,  Sidney,  955. 
Socialism :  in  Germany,  70;  nnd 

Revolution,  212;  SodnUst  prnxtf  In 

Parliament,  301,  908;  nttiuidn  of 

Socialists   to 

307;  their  definition  of 

313-315. 

Society,  Frendi,  18, 4^49^  191-199^ 
Soissons,  253. 
Solferino.  battle  of,  918. 
Soult,  llanhal,  Dne  '4n   Tfc**^i**t. 

121. 
Spain,  Invasion  of,  119, 115. 
Spanish  Marriages,  6|. 
Spuller.  M.,  301. 
Stael.  Mme.  de,  49, 91, 99, 91,  HO.  115, 

125,234. 
Stanislas,  Coll^,  901. 
SUtes-General  of  1789, 91^ 
Strasbourg,  12, 99, 101. 
Suffrage,  see  Universal  tnllnicn. 
Suffran,  BaUll  de.  939. 
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SalplcUns,  141. 
Sweden,  King!  of,  flO. 
Swiss  Guard,  masamcro  of,  lOS. 
SwitierUnd,  172,  217,  831. 

Taous,  the,  249. 

Taine.  If .,  7.  15,  liS-144, 147, 168, 196, 
243 ;  CorneU  d€  Vopage,  6 ;  Origime* 
de  la  /Vanot,  17,  21,  42,  71,  8fr-«>, 
142.  165,  245 ;  on  Ifaoanlay,  77 ;  his 
inflttence,  41,  88;  his  nieUiod  of 
work,  86-87,  80,  244 ;  on  Napoleon, 
35,  87.  108,  113.  124,  130;  on  Eng- 
land.  5.  128.  132;  on  VolUire,  142. 

Talarera,  battle  of,  253. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  de.  10,  46,  107, 
in,  119,  122,232,279. 

TancrtJ,  32. 

Taxation.  23,  112;  ineqaaliUes  of.  b*- 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE   UPPER   CHAMBER 


We  have  seen  that  since  1792,  while  the  Chief  of  the 
Executive  has  from  time  to  time  been  called  King  or 
Emperor,  there  has  been  no  royalty  in  France,  if  we 
understand  by  that  word  a  perpetual  corporation  repre- 
sented by  an  individual  who  has  received  from  his  prede- 
oessors  immemorial  attributes,  in  turn  to  be  handed  on  to 
a  succesftor.  In  the  same  way  there  have  lieen  assemblies 
of  delejjatfs  known  by  the  name  of  Sfnators,  Peers,  or 
Deputies,  which  have  met  ajid  perfonned  functions  pre- 
scribed by  constitutional  statute,  but  the  expression  Senate, 
or  ChamlK*r  of  Peers,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  never 
had  a  signification  analogous  to  that  of  House  of  Ix>rds  or 
House  of  Commons  in  our  countr}*,  indicating  permanent 
corporations  which  have  inherited  and  will  l>equeath  cer- 
tain powers  and  tnulitions. 

The  French  l(*gislative  bodies  since  the  Revolution  no 
doubt  have  reflected  the  national  wilK  but  it  lias  lieen  the 
will  of  an  hour;  to-day  enthusiastic  and  agjjressive;  to- 
mormw  fiasNive  to  the  altandonment  of  everything.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  examine  the  |N>weni  and  compo- 
sition of  all  the  houses  of  legialature  set  up  in  Prance, 
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under  more  than  a  dozen  constitutions  from  the  day  that 
the  Third  Estate  in  the  Tennis  Court  at  Versailles  coii»- 
crated  the  Constituent  Assembly  down  to  the  foondatifm 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  the 
Third  Republic  in  1875;  but  the  result  of  such  an  exami- 
nation would  be  rather  the  history  of  the  Tarji^  moodi 
of  the  French  people  during  three  generationSi  than  a 
serious  study  in  government. 

It  can  be  of  no  practical  utility,  for  example,  to  eompare. 
with  earlier  or  later  systems,  either  the  Parliament  of 
Louis  Philippe,  its  nominated  Chamber  of  Peers  and  iti 
Lower  House  elected  on  a  limited  franchise,  or  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Second  Empire  and  its  Chamber,  the  product 
of  universal  suffrage  in  leading  strings.  This  was  the 
experience  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1875.  They  foad 
that  the  only  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  constitatioiii 
which  France  had  enjoyed  since  the  Revolution  was  that 
whatever  the  electoral  franchise,  whether  there  were  one 
Chamlicr  or  two,  and  whatever  the  relations  of  the  legis- 
lature with  the  executive,  the  end  was  always  the  same — 
insurrection  or  coup  cTStat.  *  It  behooved  the  Assembly, 
therefore,  to  conceive  some  combination  which  had  not 
been  essiiyed  by  preWous  constituent  legislatora.  Bj 
chance  they  lighted  on  a  system  not  hitherto  tried,  and  ai 
it  has  survived  for  over  a  score  of  years,  its  most  long- 
lived  jinMlercssors  having  expired  at  the  age  of  seTenteea, 
it  may  he  regarded  as  a  not  unsuccessful  creation. 

'Ilie  first  <pie8tion  that  the  National  Assembly  had  to 
decide  in  constructing  a  new  legislature  was  whether  it 
should  have  one  Chamber  or  two.  Here  past  history  gate 
no  aid,  tlioiit^h  the  problem  lias  agitated  refomera  siiiee 
the  dawn  of  representative  institutions  in  France.     Lally- 
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Tollendal,  in  the  name  of  the  comniiasion  delegated  by  the 
first  representatives  of  the  nation  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of 
constitution,  said,  a  month  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille, 
^  With  one  Chamber  you  can  destroy  everything,  without 
two  Chambers  you  can  found  nothing/*  ^  Danton,  on  the 
other  hand,  two  years  later,  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  denounced 
the  system  of  two  Chambers  as  ^  the  invention  of  the  priest 
Sieyes  to  destroy  the  constitution  and  liberty/*^  That 
the  men  of  *89  were  in  favour  of  two  Chambers^  and  that 
their  violent  successors  favoured  a  single  one  is  a  reason 
why  the  doctrinaires  of  this  century  should  prefer  the 
double  system.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Constitution 
of  1875  was  the  work  of  the  exponents  of  the  doctrine  of 
1789.  The  debates  in  the  National  Assembly  were  of  high 
excellence,  and  were  to  a  great  extent  conducted  by 
elderly  men  of  that  school  whom  only  one  generation 
divided  from  the  Revolution.  The  Legitimists  had  obvi- 
ousl}'  little  to  say.  The  Imperialists  refrainetl  from  taking 
part  in  a  discussion  foreign  to  their  ideas  of  government. 
The  new  Republicans  abstained  also;  they  were  then 
identifie<l  with  the  rising  genius  of  Gambetta,  who  said 
practically  to  the  Assembly,  ^  In  principle  I  am  in  favour 
of  one  legislative  chamber;*  but  if  you  prefer  the  other 
system,  let  us  have  it,  as  it  is  a  point  of  detail  of  small 
importance,  now  that  you  hare  shown  that  the  only  use 
you  can  make  of  an  overwhelming  monarchical  majority 

I  Raf»I^n  du  ComiU  d«  Constitiitlofi,  10  AoOt,  17S0. 

•June  21,  1701. 

•  In  a  upttch  at  Toon  ilz  years  latsr  (AafoH  6.  18S1).  OaMbrtta 
daacrilwd  himiielf  at  **  partiMii  roovaincQ  df«  droi  chambrra,**  but  tbla 
was  only  a  rhKorlral  eionHan  to  a  aeTerr  attack  on  the  Smate,  whkk 
had  rrcriiily  rrj«cird  hia  **  acnitin  da  UaU/*  and  to  aa  arftunnit  in  favoor 
of  ita  ref  arm. 
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is  to  establish  tlie  Republic."  This  some  what  diiwbuufal 
attitude  of  the  popular  leader,  daily  reassured  that  the 
country  was  with  him,  was  justified.  Reactionaries  de- 
clared openly  that  a  Second  Chamber  was  needful,  as  a 
barrier  to  prevent  the  revolutionary  party  from  ocMniif 
into  power  by  legal  means,  signifying  by  the  rerolutioiiaij  . 
party  Gambetta  and  his  followers,  who,  in  four  years,  were 
masters  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  of  the  Lower  House. 

The  attributes  of  the  new  Senate  were  thus  ^iff^nwH 
in  the  Assem]>ly  almost  solely  by  members  of  the  Left 
Centre,  where  the  boundary-line  was  faint  between  Orlean- 
ism  of  the  old  school  and  doctrinaire  Republicanism,  and 
the  speeches  are  interesting  as  the  utterances  of  men  who 
had  grown  up  with  survivors  of  1789,  who  had  listened 
to  controversies  under  the  Restoration,  'when  constitu- 
tional studies  were  the  order  of.  the  day,  and  who  had 
looked  uix>n  the  Revolution  of  July  as  the  reconaecration 
of  the  new  em.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  debate  con- 
ducted by  men  wlio.  ])orn  under  the  Revolutionary  Calen- 
dar, had  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  the  regimes  of  the 
century,  should  be  i)ervaded  by  an  air  of  scepticism. 
The  general  argument  seemed  to  be  that  whQe  in  France 
it  mattered  little  in  practice  whether  there  were  one  or 
two  legislative  Chambers,  the  result  being  alwaya  the 
same,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  doctrinaires  to  admire 
the  English  Constitution,  which  has  two  Chambers. 
Moroov»»r,  the  ^rrat  (»fTspring  of  the  English  system,  and 
the  most  powiM-fiil  republic  of  modern  times,  the  United 
States,  set  great  store  b}'  its  Senate.  Therefore  France 
ought  to  have  a  Second  Chamlier,  though  the  past  had 
not  proved  its  utility,  and  it  was  difficult  to  construct  one 
on  a  new  and  a  not  discredited  plan. 
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It  was  pointed  out  that  twice  only  since  the  Kevolu- 
tion  had  a  constituent  assembly  dispensed  with  a  Second 
Cliamber,  once  under  a  king  in  1791,  when  the  contro- 
versy ended  on  the  scaffold;  and  again  under  a  Republic 
in  1848,  when  the  result  was  the  Coup  d'ij^tat  of  December, 
1851.  Both  those  constitutions,  however,  contained  in 
themselves,  it  was  argued,  the  germ  of  d^truction,  in 
having  an  executive  power  independent  of  the  legislature; 
in  the  former  case  a  constitutional  monarch  (for  so  Louis 
XVI.  had  become),  whose  head  a  Second  Chamber 
might  have  saved,  but  not  his  crown  ;  and  under  the 
Second  Republic  a  President  elected  directly  by  universal 
suffrage. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  historical  fact  that  the 
system  of  two  Chambers  had  not  postponed  for  a  day  other 
revolutions ;  and  that  the  most  important  coup  d'etat  the 
worhl  ever  saw,  that  of  the  18  Brumaire,  was  effected 
against  a  legishiture  divideil  into  two  assemblies,  one  of 
which  indeed  aided  B<>nai>arte  in  executing  his  violence 
on  the  other.  An  incident  was  narrated  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  The  stormy  incidents  at  tlie  Cliamber  of  Deputies 
the  day  of  the  downfall  of  tlie  Orleans  dj-nasty  are  famous, 
when  an  heroic  young  mother  vainly  appealed  to  tlie  i)eople 
to  accept  a  regency  in  favour  of  the  child  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  destined  to  live  and  to  die  an  exile.  The  Cliamber 
of  Peers  was  sitting  expectant  in  its  solitar}*  iwlace.  An 
unroncerne<l  memlier,  the  Marquis  de  St.  Prii*9it,  Haunter- 
ing  in  was  aceoste«l  by  M.  Mole,  who  asked  him  in  agitated 
tones  if  he  knew  what  was  happt^ning ^- the  Lower  House 
invaded  by  the  insurgents  and  the  deputies  expelled.  ^  I 
believe  thev  are  on  the  wav  to  turn  us  out,**  addetl  the 
affrighted  ex-minister.     ^Do  not  flatter  yourself,  M.  le 


•^-  VliJ'l 


• 


tAo:^  h  -vniE  7«sfe^:  rA>.'l-^  zr,  d^saal  dm  it  ifciwiM  be 

^zrzt'rj^  cc  Li.^:*  ••vzi.-T'r'r^i  diffoen  frovi  those  of  tbe 
.V>v^r  Hv^iM.  I:  -rs^-  'AZtii^j  *.mmtl  in  debate  that  this 
T*>  ocl-"  A  i-.'-r.-vti.-."-::  :--,  foriL :  for  if  300  members  were 
\Ti,:jd^rT*<  ':.}  ::  r.  ::.t  yatkcil  AsMmblj  into  anocber 
:-a!.  of  th^  Pa.i.'  f  V-r?sa:r.e*.  aad  there  t<rfd  tb^t  tbej 
V/riipos^d  a  .S^r-i:*^  ^r. :  ••:v«l  with  eertain  powers  of  eontiol 
ov^r  tL^rir  l^vt  collr^aijaes.  it  was  argoed  tbat  witbin  a 
montb  th€;y  would  develop  an  eatirdj  different  ^iiit.* 
Thin  satirical  sTi?ee?»t:on  contains  the  tme  arj^nment  in 
favour  of  Second  C}i;imbers.  In  modem  commanatiea* 
even  in  thohe  whir-h  have  retained  in  the  body  politic  an 
sirihUx:riki'u:  element,  class  distinction  no  longer  exists  in 
the  Heuhe  of  a  dividint^  line  Ijetween  social  categories  which 
have  no  sentim^'iitK  in  common.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
t/i  devine  any  ftVKteni  of  two  Cliambera,  whereby  the  Upper 

I  Am.  Nat.  S^ann  iJii  11  F^vrier.  IS75. 

•  M.  UlK'uUy  :  A.  N.  Stance  do  IS  Fdvrirr,  187Sb 
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House,  whatever  its  basis,  shall  consist  of  persons  who  look 
at  every  question  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
of  the  popular  representatives  in  the  Lower  Chamber. 

In  England,  for  example,  a  peer  (unless  afflicted  with 
the  mania  of  grandeur)  does  not  reg^ard  from  a  standpoint 
different  from  that  of  his  lawyer  or  of  his  tailor,  from  that 
of  a  professor  or  of  4i  stockbroker,  questions  relating  to  the 
|x)wer8  of  the  Crown,  to  the  fiscal  system,  or  to  public 
education.  He  has  his  individual  views  on  these  subjects ; 
but  they  are  not  class  views,  excepting  in  the  sense  of 
being  those  of  the  so-called  ^*  comfortable  *^  class  from 
which  the  Lower  House  is  recruited  almost  as  exclusively 
as  the  Upper.  His  opinions  on  public  questions  are  not 
steeped  in  the  prejudices  of  a  limited  order,  as  were  those 
of  the  French  nobles  of  the  Old  Regime,  who  held  them- 
selves to  be  of  a  different  race  from  the  Third  Estate,  but 
who«  it  should  not  l>e  forgotten,  were  not  entrusted  with 
IK>litical  power.  It  is  probable  that  in  England,  if  the 
places  of  the  present  members  of  the  House  of  Ix>rds  were 
taken  by  five  hundred  other  rate-payers  chosen  from  the 
Stock-Exchange,  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  from  Bond  Street, 
and  from  Oxford,  and  invested  with  the  tame  powers  as 
the  hereditary  peers,  the  course  of  legislation  would  under- 
go no  change.  In  the  great  modem  communities  of  the 
world,  the  most  interesting  in  their  development,  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British 
Colonies,  wliether  tlie  constitution  be  new  or  old.  mcmarch- 
ical  or  republican,  there  are  only  two  social  classes :  tliat 
which  gains  a  livelihood  by  manual  toiU  and  that  which 
earns  a  living  in  other  ways,  or  subsistn  on  the  interest  of 
capital.  The  only  possible  conception  therefore  of  two 
Chaml>ers  reganling  legislative  questions  mi  imiiU  from 
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difiFerent  points  of  view  is  that  of  an  Upper  Hoiud  repre- 
senting the  bourgeois  element  (in  the  sense  of  the  word 
as  used  by  the  French  Socialists),  and  of  a  Lower  .Chamber 
delegated  entirely  by  wage-earners.  Such  a  system  could 
never  be  started  on  honest  lines,  and,  if  started,  it  could 
I  never  be  worked.  Hence  the  makers  of  new  constitutions 
are,  in  the  formation  of  Second  Chambers,  faced  by  invin- 
^  y  cible  difficulties.     It  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  construct  a 

kJ       ^v      Second  Chamber  which  shall  be  effective  in  checking  the 
0^^  popular  assembly,  and  have  some  logical  basis  for  its  foun- 

JIS  dation.     Therefore  a  community  possessing  by  inheritance 

such  an  institution  would  be  rash  to  try  to  transform  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  approved  less  by  the  rational  faculty 
than  by  the  traditional  instinct  of  the  nation. 

The  doctrinaires  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  1789,  tempered  by  admiration  for  the  British 
Constitution,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  in  the  National  As- 
sembly that  only  two  bases  were  possible  for  a  legislature 
—  election  and  heredity.  As  even  the  Legitimists  did 
not  hint  that  the  latter  could  possibly  be  established  in 
France,  it  behooved  the  old  Republicans  to  combat  the 
system  of  a  nominated  Senate.  The  scorn  with  which 
the  mob  of  1848  treated  the  Chamber  of  Peers  showed 
that  such  a  body  would  only  irritate  the  democracy  if  it 
escaped  its  contempt,  without  being  a  defence  of  the  Con- 
stitution. When  the  Assembly,  essaying  to  conciliate 
conflicting  views,  proposed  that  one-third  of  the  Second 
Chamber  should  be  a])i)ointe(l  by  the  President,  Marshal 
MacMahon  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  nam- 
ing  of  the  new  senators.  He  would  be  bound  to  nomi- 
nate Reactionaries,  and  he  knew  that  they  who  had  achieved 
nothing  with  the  complete  control  in  their  hands  of  an 
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absolute  single  Chamber,  would  not  become  less  inept 
because  an  Upper  House  was  packed  with  them,  and  that 
the  President,  if  he  accepted  the  right  of  nomination, 
would  be  identified  with  the  performances  of  his  nominees. 
Consequently  the  nomination  of  the  irremovable  senators 
(reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number)  devolved  at 
first  on  the  National  Assembly,  and  from  its  dissolution 
until  1884,  when  the  elective  system  was  extended  to  the 
entire  body,  the  Senate  itself  filled  vacancies  which  oc- 
curred among  its  nominated  members. 

The  example  of  England  not  being  imitable,  the  Ameri- 
can model  of  a  Second  Chamber  was  cited  with  a  curious 
misapprehension  of  its  structure.  M.  Waddington,  who 
was  not  a  doctrinaire  of  the  Revolution^  but  an  English-, 
man  by  origin  and  by  education,  proposed  that  the  Senate 
should  be  elected  by  the  conseils-generaux  and  the  conseils 
d*arrondis8ement  of  the  departments  on  the  analogy  of 
the  election  of  the  American  Senate  by  the  State  legis- 
latures of  the  Union. ^  It  is  Kurpriiiing  that  a  statesman  of 
unusually  wide  knowledge,  who,  moi-eover,  had  close  rela- 
tions with  America,  should  have  suggested  an  analogy 
between  the  local  governing  bodies  of  the  centralised 
French  departments  and  the  legislatures  of  the  sovereig^i 
states  of  the  Federal  Union.  His  scheme  was  rejected  on 
the  ground  that,  memliers  of  the  conseils  d*arrondissement 
being  more  numerous  in  each  department  tlian  those  of 
the  more  im|)ortaut  conscilH-gdiieraux,  the  Senate  would 

1  "  M.  Waddington  ii  propose  dc  donner  P^lt^ion  des  •^nateon  aox 
oooMfllrni  s^n^nmi  «l  auz  conscillcni  d*aiToiidii«iriueoi.  II  a  voulu  •• 
rmpprocber  ainti  du  ■jrtt^mt*  dVliTtion  du  S^ii4i  KM^rml  dm  feuua-rnit 
Mn  par  lea  membrea  d*t  d«*ux  rhambmi  de  chaqur  fiuu.**  Rapport  fait 
k  rAaarmbl^  National**  au  iioiu  do  la  C'ouimiaaioo  dea  Loia  oonalitutiuii- 
neUfA,  n  F^vrier.  1S76. 
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under  it  be  nominated  by  the  district^  councillon»  who 
for  the  most  part  are  insignificant  persons,  elected  to  per- 
form insignificant  functions.  The  principle  of  indirect 
election  was,  however,  accepted,  and  the  electoral  ooUq^es 
were  constituted  on  the  lines  on  which,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, they  still  subsist,  the  senatorial  electors  of  each 
department  being  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  con- 
seil-general  and  of  the  conseils  d^arrondissementi  and  a 
delegation  chosen  by  each  municipal  council.* 


II 

Before  considering  the  working  of  the  Senate  as  oonsti- 
tuted  by  the  law  of  1875  with  the  amendments  of  1884,  it 
will  be  useful  to  glance  at  some  of  the  alternative  schemes 
proposed  to  the  National  Assembly.  Owing  to  reasons 
historical  and  racial,  there  are  not  many  poiAts  in  the 
French  Constitution  which  can  be  utilised  by  Englishmen 
as  examples  or  as  warnings.  But  the  creation  of  a  Second 
Cliamber  by  a  constituent  assembly,  containing  the  best 
intelligence  of  the  conservative  and  democratic  elemenU 
of  a  great  nation,  was  fruitful  in  suggestion ;  and  as  the 
reform  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  English  Parliament  is 
to  amateurs  a  constant  pretext  for  devising  plans  of  Second 
Chambers,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see  that  nearly  every 
idea  that  has  inspired  the  fancy  of  our  own  empirics  was 

>  The  expression  ** district  councillor**  is  an  accQrmt«  equitmlent  of 
**conseiller  d^arrondissement/*  and  is  not  a  mere  adaptation  of  a  modem 
English  term.  The  arrondiHsements  under  the  law  which  flnt  created 
the  department  and  subdivided  it  (loi  du  2*2  D^cembre,  1789)  were  called 
''  districts.**  The  original  **  districts  **  were,  however,  somewhat  mailer 
than  the  actual  arrondissements. 
*  Loi  organique  du  24  F^Trier,  1876. 
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in  some  form  passed  in  review  by  the  National  Assembly 
at  Versailles. 

A  Second  Chamber  must  necessarily  be  hereditary,/ 
nominated,  or  elected,  or  else  composed  of  elements  com- 
bined  from  categories  thus  formed.  As  for  the  hereditary 
system,  it  is  clearly  impracticable  to  plant  it  in  a  new 
constitution  in  a  democratic  state.  The  system  of  nomi- 
nation, when  not  exercised  by  the  Chief  of  the  State,  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  from  certain  forms  of  indirect 
election.  For  example,  the  senators  nominated  by  the 
French  Senate  from  1876  to  1884  were  certainly  chosen 
by  indirect  popular  election.  Nomination  by  an  elective 
Chief  of  the  Executive  whose  term  of  office  is  limited 
may  also  be  considered  as  a  species  of  indirect  election ; 
and  the  members  of  an  electoral  college  appointed  to  choose 
a  President  of  a  Republic  invested  with  the  power  of 
nominating  legislators  would,  in  casting  their  votes,  un* 
doubtedly  give  weight  to  the  fact  that  they  were  choosing 
not  only  a  Chief  of  the  Executive,  but  a  Grand  Elector, 
delegated  by  them  to  name  legislative  representatives. 
Indeed,  excepting  in  an  autocracy,  like  the  Second  Em- 
pire, the  absolute  power  of  nomination  scarcely  exists. 
But  without  straining  so  far  the  signification  of  terms,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  define  nomination  as  appointment  by 
the  Chief  of  the  State  on  the  advice  of  Ministers. 

The  possible  forms  of  election  of  a  Second  Chamber 
are  manifold.  It  may  l>e  direct  or  indirect.  It  may  be 
based  on  the  same  suffrage  as  tliat  ordained  for  the 
Lower  Chamber,  or  on  a  more  limited  franchise.  Or  the 
qualifications  and  disqualifications  may  be  applied  not 
to  the  electors,  but  to  the  elected ;  in  which  case  ttie 
electorate  is  restricted  to  choose  its  representatives  from 
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definite  categories  of  citizens  —  from  those,  for  inntonce,' 
who  have  passed  a  certain  limit  of  age,  or  who  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tax,  or  who  belong  to  certain  conttitoted 
bodies.     Moreover  there  are  forms  of  election  whiob  can 

• 

only  be  applied  to  peculiar  constitutions.  For  example, 
the  American  Senate  is  based  on  the  Federal  ConBiita- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  seen  how  vain 
was  the  talk  of  modelling  the  French  Senate  on  the  Amer- 
ican lines  on  the  pretence  that  the  administrative  divi- 
sions, called  departments,  with  their  centrally  controlled 
local  governing  bodies,  had  an}'  analogy  with  federated 
states  and  their  sovereign  legislatures.  In  the  same  way 
it  would  be  necessary  to  federate  the  British  Isles  or  the 
British  Empire  before  the  pattern  of  the  United  States 
could  be  of  service  to  improvers  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

All  the  other  systems  were  passed  in  review  by  the 
French  constituent  legislators  of  1875.  The  idea  of 
choosing  the  Senate  by  direct  election  based  on  a  re- 
stricted franchise  only  aroused  memories  of  the  unpop- 
ular Lower  Chamber  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  elected  on 
this  principle.  In  England,  certain  reformers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  might  like  to  see  in  the  place  of  that 
assembly  a  body  resembling  the  House  of  Commoiis  of 
Lord  Palnierston*s  time.  Its  legislative  accomplishments 
would  probably  not  differ  from  those  of  the  present 
Ui)])er  House ;  but  by  adding  to  the  chaos  of  Britisli 
electoral  franchises,  and  by  further  complicating  the 
registration  laws,  its  establishment  would  do  little  more 
than  increase  the  painstaking  class  which  subsists  <m  the 
revision  of  voters  —  a  result  which  perhaps  might  not 
com|>ensate  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  Constitu- 
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tion.  Increased  employment  to  ofBcials  and  politicianB 
would  similarly  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
discussed  by  the  National  Assembly,  of  having  senatorial 
electors  chosen  periodically  by  the  electors  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  Lower  House.  It  was  proposed 
that  one  delegate  should  be  chosen  by  each  hundred 
primary^  electors.^  The  proposition  was  rejected  on  the  ; 
ground  that  as  the  senatorial  electors  would  have  no 
other  function  than  that  of  meeting  at  long  intervals  to 
choose  the  senators  of  the  department,  the  anxiety  of 
ordinary  citizens  to  occupy  the  post  would  be  so  faint 
that  the  electoral  colleges  would  be  filled  entirely  with 
professional  politicians. 

Other  projects  laid  before  the  National  Aoaembly  bear 
resemblance  to  some  of  those  put  forward  by  reformers  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  ^^conservative '*  sense.  Amateur 
constitution-makers,  botli  in  countri^  where  national 
vicissitude  requires  the  creation  of  new  legislatures  and  in 
those  where  the  age  of  institutions  tempts  the  temerity  of 
reformers,  find  attractive  the  theory  of  forming  a  Second 
Chamber  out  of  the  notables  of  the  nation.  They  urge 
that  for  the  purpose  of  cliecking  the  proceedings  of  a 
popular  house  of  representatives  no  assembly  could  be 
better  fitted  than  one  compof^d  of  citizens  or  subjects 
who  have  arrived  at  the  highest  eminence  in  their  resiiec- 
tive  professions.  They  have  no  precedents  to  encourage 
them.  Fanciful  analogies  from  antiquity  sometimes  occur 
to  them,  but  the  history   of   parliamentary   institutions 

I  PropcwHion  Vaatnin.  In  Urge  communea  eontaining  or^r  SOO  etoo- 
UiTB  K  WM  |m>poflrd  that  Uir  roif  ftlumkl  be  diyidcd  Into  MCtkMui  of 
from  400  to  SOO,  to  UuU  no  **  primary  elector  **  fthotiM  hate  a  rokee  in  thm 
dKiioe  of  nore  than  eif  bt  **  eleclora  of  the  at^caod  dagrre.** 
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affords  them  no  aid.  It  is  quite  poenUe  that  the  liatt 
they  draw  up  contain  the  materiala  of  chamhen  as  effee> 
tiTe  as  any  Senate  or  House  of  Peers  of  modem  times : 
they  nevertheless  suggest,  rather  than  the  idea  of  a 
legislature,  a  catalogue  'of  the  distinguished  company  at 
a  public  funeral  in  France,  or  in  England^  where  inter- 
ments are  a  less  favourite  national  pastime,^  at  the  laying 
of  a  foundation-stone  by  a  royal  personage. 

Two  alternative  methods  are  proposed  for  the  caUing 
into  being  of  such  an  Assembly  ;  either  the  right  to  sit  in 
it  must  be  conferred  ex-officio  on  the  holders  oi  certain 
defined  situations,  or  it  must  be  chosen  by  popular  suf- 
frage from  restricted  categories  of  citizens.  The  most 
familiar  suggestion,  according  to  the  first  method^  is  that 
made  by  English  reformers  who  desire  to  see  religious 
bodies  other  than  the  Anglican  Church  officially  repre- 

•  

sented  in  the  House  of  Peers.  They  only  perceive  the 
anomaly  of  special  representation  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
of  the  clergy  of  one  religious  body  which  is  not  even 
established  in  two  portions  of  tlie  kingdom  :  they  ignore 
or  mi8ap{)rehend  the  historical  reason  for  the  presence  of 
the  bishops  in  the  legislature,  which  dates  from  a  period 
when  one  religion  was  professed  by  the  entire  people,  and 
the  sacerdotal   caste  was  an  estate  of  the  realm.*    To 

1  In  France  fonermlt  of  celebritiM  are  looked  upon  -almofi  at  pUbk  oera- 
monieti.  For  example,  it  was  oiBcially  announced  that  M.  BriHOo,  Preaft- 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Depaties,  was  unable  to  attend  the  ottequlaa  of 
hi8  predecemor,  M.  Floquet,  owing  to  his  being  in  mourning  for  a  relatlTe 
who  had  died  several  weeks  preTiounly  (January,  1896). 

*  I  suppose  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  inferior  clergy  of  the 
Churcli  of  Kngland,  saTe  those  who  are  hereditary  peers,  as  well  as  those 
members  of  the  Episcopate  who  are  not  Lords  of  Parliament,  are  now 
members  of  the  Third  Estate,  as,  in  spite  of  the  disability  of  derka  to  lil 
in  the  lloune  of  Commons,  they  have  the  right  to  vote  at  eleetkms  of  rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  Third  £stata. 
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carry  out  their  suggestion  consistently,  either  the  Lords 
Spiritual  must  be  abolished,  which  would  be  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  a  reyolutionarj 
measure;  or  the  other  representatives  of  religious  bodies, 
although  appointed  also  in  their  capacity  of  agents  of  the 
unseen,  must  be  invidiously  labelled  as  Temporal  Peers. 

When  we  descend  from  the  general  principle  to  examine  ^ 
particular  suggestions  the  example  of  France  is  of  some 
service  in  indicating  difBculties.  A  favourite  proposal  is 
that  the  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  the 
corresponding  officers  of  other  important  sects  should 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  No  doubt  the  stirring 
eloquence  of  those  divines  would  enliven  its  debates  ;  but 
how  are  we  to  get  them  there?  In  France,  if  the  National 
Assembly  had  voted  an  extension  of  the  principle  adopted 
by  the  Second  Empire  whereby  the  Cardinals  sat  in  the 
Senate,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
giving  official  representation  to  all  the  religious  com- 
munities of  the  land,  because  each  of  them.  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Hebrew,  including  practically  the  entire 
French  nation,  is  a  ^^constituted  bod}%**  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  outside  the  Anglican  Church,  the  only  religious 
organisation  which  is  a  constituted  body  in  the  French 
sense  of  that  phrase  is  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  there 
is  no  means  of  recognising,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
power  to  send  delegates  to  a  legislature,  either  the  great 
dissenting  sects  or  even  the  original  mother  church  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  the  Roman  communion,  except  by  some 
impracticable  scheme  of  concurrent  establishment.  The 
constitutional  Act  creating  the  new  Upper  House  might 
arbitrarily  provide  that  the  half  dozen  denominations 
owning  the  largest  number  of  buildings  roistered  for 

VOL.  II  o 
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wuuhip  should  send  to  it  representatives;  or,. as  that 
would  provoke  the  erection  of  *^  faggot "  conventicles,  it 
might  institute  a  competitive  religious  census.  It  is  clear 
that  only  the  most  numerous  bodies  could  be  represented, 
as  if  each  of  the  250  sects  certified  to  the  Registrar-Gen- 
tiral  were  to  nominate  a  peer  there  would  not  be  much 
room  in  the  gilded  chamber  for  the  field-marshals  and 
county  councillors,  with  whom  the  reformers  intend  to 
complete  the  assembly.  But  that  necessary  restriction 
would  be  likely  to  provoke  more  emulation  and  strife 
than  the  ancient  anomalies  which  have  come  down  from 
the  Plantagenets.  The  dwindling  Quakers,  with  their 
wealth  and  historical  tradition,  would  deem  themselves 
as  worthy  of  representation  as  the.  multiplying  Meth- 
odists ;  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion 
would  regard  its  noble  origin  as  a  more  appropriate  claim 
than  the  legions  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

In  France,  wlicre  the  sectariau  spirit  when  it  exists 
does  not  take  the  form  of  diversified  creed,  all  the  re- 
ligious persuasions,  except  the  infinitesimal,  are  recog- 
nised by  the  State  as  constituted  bodies.  In  England, 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  or  the  Irvingites  are  in  the 
same  legal  position  as  the  great  communities  which  in 
numbers  rival  the  Established  Church;  but  in  France 
Pere  Hyacintlie's  congregation,  or  the  survivors  of  the 
anti-concordatary  Catholics  of  the  Deux  Sevres,  are  not 
in  the  same  [>ositiou  as  the  Confession  of  Augsbourg  and 
the  Reformed  Church,  although  those  Protestant  denomi- 
nations are  relatively  of  less  importance  by  the  side  of 
the  Catholic  Church  than  are  the  Wesleyans  with  rq^rd 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Consequently  it  would  not 
be  impracticable  in  France  to  make  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
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the  oomplement  of  high  office  in  all  religious  bodies  of 
importance.  This  was  a  feature  in  the  first  scheme  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  of  the  National  Assembly,^ 
which  was  subsequently  renounced  as  too  artificial  and 
complicated. 

The  Assembly  also  took  into  consideration  an  analo- 
gous scheme  proposed  by  M.  Bardoux,  a  moderate  Repub-  ' 
lican^  to  the  efiFect  that  the  Senate  should  be  elected  by 
nniyersal  suffrage,  the  choice  of  the  electors  being  con- 
fined to  persons  who  had  attained  the  age  of  forty,  and 
who  belonged  to  one  of  sixteen  categories.'  It  may 
be  useful  to  glance  at  those  conditions  of  eligibility  to 
see  if  they  could  be  used  for  a  reformed  Upper  Chamber 
in  England.  Three  of  the  cat^rories  were  eccl^iastical 
—  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  high  officials  of 
the  Protestant  and  Jewish  communities.  The  others  in- 
clnded  the  members  of  the  Lower  Chamber ;  members  of 

1  Th«  eUbormte  sclieme  of  the  CommiiKioo  des  Trente  in  wortli  iitudyiiig 
by  admiren  of  pai^er  cousUtutions.  Half  of  the  leiiatoni  \v(*re  to  be  Kp^ 
poftnied  by  the  Chief  of  Uie  Executive,  the  other  I'lO  to  be  choeeo  by 
H»crlsily  constituted  electoral  coUegea.  From  the  160  tenaton  aani«d  by 
of  the  President  were  to  be  deducted  a  amall  number  of  tx-€ifUio 
(•^nateura  de  droit)  ~  the  Caidinala,  Manduda*  and  Admiral, 
or  two  of  the  highest  Judges,  and  five  memben  of  the  Institute 
•sleeted  by  that  body.  The  remainder  of  the  nominated  half  of  the 
Wenste  was  to  be  chmieu  by  the  President  from  the  Catholic  hierar^y, 
the  hlirh  ottcials  of  the  Augsboorg  Confession,  the  Kefonuetl  Church,  and 
the  Jewish  community,  from  the  ambassadors,  gen<*niU,  piTemors  of 
colonies,  judges  of  the  High  Court,  memben  of  the  National  Aanrmbly, 
■tmbent  of  the  Institute,  etc.  The  eWcUtral  colleim  fur  tiie  elective 
senators  were  to  be  comiweeii  of  voters  qualified  by  franchises  of  a  doaea 
deecfipCkNis,  all  mors  or  less  complex  (^asaief  de  VAsaembiet  A'sImmmIs, 
T.  S4  Annexes). 

*  Asa.  Nat.  H^nce  du  12  F^vrier,  1875.  This  scheme  was  a  retival  of 
one  ptopoeed  by  M.  Ihifaure  when  Vice-I*rrsiiient  tif  the  Ctmncil  in  May, 
1S7S,  under  M.  Thien,  juAt  before  the  resignation  of  the  hater. 
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former  legislative  and  constituent  assembliee  (the  latter 
iiualification  serving  to  remind  that  this  was  tbe  four- 
teenth Constitution  constructed  in  France  in  the  lifetinie 
of  men  then  surviving) ;  members  of  the  oonseils-gene- 
raux ;  persons  who  had'held  the  office  of  cabinet  minister 
or  ambassador;  certain  ranks  of  the  magbtracy;  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute ;  marshals,  admirals,  and  generak ; 
the  governors  of  the  colonies ;  the  majors  of  towns  hav- 
ing 30,000  inhabitants ;  certain  officials  of  the  University 
and  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Now  half  these  ^eligibilities,'* 
which  are  ready  to  hand  in  France,  have  no  official  exist- 
ence in  England.  The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
the  Protestant  President  of  the  Consistory  are  function- 
aries dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship,  the 
former  being  practically  chosen  by  the  government;  in 
England  the  office  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  is  not  rec- 
ognised by  the  State,  and  he  holds  his  appointment  from  a 
foreign  potentate,^  while  the  status  of  the  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  would  be  as  difficult  to  put  into  an 
Act  of  Parliament  as  that  of  the  president  of  the  Marj'le- 
bone  Cricket  Club.  The  presidents  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  are  likewise  persops  of  legally  defined 
powers  subject  to  a  department  of  the  State,  while  the 
president  of  an  English  Chamber  of  Commerce,  however 

1  The  mode  of  appointment  of  French  bishops  under  the  Concordat 
will  be  dealt  with  elne where.  In  England,  when  on  the  Rojal  Commia- 
sion  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  in  1SS4,  Cardinal  Manning 
was  given  precedence  immediately  after  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  before 
several  peers  of  various  rank,  the  Home  Office,  while  according  him  this 
high  place,  the  result  of  a  private  arrangement,  refused  to  recognise  .his 
title  of  archbishop ;  and  &(>,  in  the  Commission  under  tbe  Queen*s  sign- 
manual,  he  was  called  Canlinal  and  Doctor  in  Divinity  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  his  episcopate. 
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important,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  simply  the  chairman  of 
m  private  enterprise,  like  a  choral  association  or  an  angling 
society.  The  Institute  of  France,  with  its  limited  Acade- 
mies, has  no  coimterpart  in  the  learned  and  artistic  corpo- 
rations of  our  country ;  and  the  ofBcials  of  the  University 
aU  hold  their  posts  under  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
These  categories,  from  which  senators  might  conveniently 
be  chosen,  no  doubt  comprehended  most  of  the  capacities 
in  France,  brilliant  or  business-like ;  they  moreover  were 
ready-made  portions  of  the  governmental  machine,  and 
•every  person  included  in  them  had  his  appointed  place 
defined  by  code  or  by  statute.  They  also  represented  the 
classes  aptest  to  control  democratic  excess.  Yet  the  con- 
atitoent  Assembly,  with  a  Conservative  majority,  which 
rq^arded  the  creation  of  a  Senate  as  a  check  to  democ- 
racy, treated  this  and  similar  schemes  as  the  House  of 
Commons  treated  Mr.  Disraeli*s  fancy  franchises  in  18C7. 
If  then  the  most  exi>erienced  opinion  considered  artificial 
sach  qualifications  for  senatorship  in  a  country  where 
they  formed  i)art  of  the  national  economy,  and  where  a 
Second  Chamber  had  to  be  invented,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  primary  difficulties  likely  to  attend  any 
attempt  to  establish,  in  a  land  unused  to  new  constitu- 
tioiis,  an  order  of  legislators  whose  qualifications  would 
have  for  tlie  most  part  to  be  manufactured. 

It  would  repay  few  political  students  to  read  from 
bepnning  to  end,  as  it  has  been  my  duty,  the  debates 
in  the  National  Assembly  of  three  sessions  and  the 
reports  of  its  commissions  on  the  organisation  of  the 
Senate,  excepting  for  one  purpose.  The  interminable 
aeries  of  discourses,  many  both  eloquent  and  full  of 
information,   the    profound    and    elaborate   reports,   the 
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divisions  of  the  Assembly  sometimes  incondusiTe  and 
sometimes  contradictory,  all  display  the  colossid  diffi- 
culty of  creating  a  new  Second  Chamber,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  with  the  aid  of  the 
expertest  talent.  They  are  a  warning  to  all  reformers* 
whether  styled  Radical  or  Conservative,  who  would  mend 
and  improve  a  venerable  institution,  or  would  sweep  it 
away  to  erect  in  its  place  a  modern  edifice.  Whether 
the  abolition  or  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
be  the  rasher  proceeding  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss. 
It  has  been  said  that  conscientious  architects  and  re- 
storers have  worked  more  havoc  among  the  ancient  mon- 
uments of  art  in  England  than  the  incendiaries  of  the 
Revolution  ever  did  in  France,  and  a  deep  truth  lies  both 
in  the  statement  and  in  its  application. 

Ill 

i  After  two  ye.irs  of  hesitancy  and  negotiation  the  Con- 
stitutional Law  organising  the  Senate  was  voted  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1875.      Of  the   300   senators  75  were   to  be 

;  nominated  and  irremovable,  the  National  Assembly  mak- 

^  ing  the  first  selection  before  its  own  dissolution.  The 
others  (excepting  seven  assigned  to  Algeria  and  the 
colonies)  were  to  t)e  elected  by  the  departments,  the 
number  of  senators  allotted  to  each  being  determined  by 

'.population.  The  electoral  college  within  each  depart- 
ment was  formed  of  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the 
conseils-^eiieraux  and  of  the  conseils  d'arrondissement, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  municipal  councils.  The  nomi- 
nated element  was  afterwards  abolished ;  but  as  the  elec- 
toral colleges  are  still  recruited  from  the  same  categories 
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it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  if  a  system 
which^  with  some  modification,  has  survived  for  over 
twenty  years  in  France,  could  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
constitution  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  England.  If  the 
county  were  taken  as  the  electoral  area  corresponding  to 
the  department  (the  colonies  being  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  pos- 
sessions abroad  of  England  and  of  France),  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  first  three  classes  of 
electors,  as  members  of  Parliament,  county  councillors 
and  district  councillors  sufficiently  resemble  deputies, 
conseillers  generaux,  and  conseillers  d^arrondissement, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  small  pro]>ortion 
of  the  senatorial  electors.  But  when  we  get  to  the 
municipal  councils  then  the  radical  difference  between 
French  and  English  organisation  becomes  a])i>areut;  for 
all  our  future  reforms  of  local  government  will  not  in 
lialf  a  century  map  out  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
into  communes  with  no  conflict  of  juris4lictiun  or  con* 
fusion  of  areas. 

Five-sixths  of  the  electors  of  the  Senate  were  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  communes,  for  each  of  the  36,000  municiimli- 
tiea^  large  or  small,  chose  one  senatorial  elector,  and  the 
deputies,  conseillers-generaux,  and  conseillers  d^arrondisse- 
ment  all  united  only  numbered  about  7000.  (lambetta 
described  the  new  Senate  as  *Hlie  gnind  council  of  the 
communes  of  France/*  ^  and  in  1884  the  expression  grew 
in  force,  when  an  end  was  put  to  the  nomination  of 
senators,  and  tlie  number  of  municijKil  deleg;ites  was 
increased  by  a  larger  representation  being  accorded  to 
the  more  populous  communes.     The  phrase  I  sliall  have 

1  Diacoun  de  BelleviUe,  tA  AoAt,  1876. 
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to  criticise,  but  its  use,  accurate  or  rhetorical,  displays 
the  importance  of  the  commune  as  an  electoral  basis';  and 
as  every  foot  of  French  soil,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  is 
subject  to  a  municipal  .council,  it  would  be  uselev  to  con- 
sider if  a  Second  Chamber,  constructed  on  the  lines  of 
the  French  Senate,  could  ever  be  established  in  a  country 
not  administered  on  the  communal  system. 

The  Reactionaries  failed  to  take  advantage  of  that  pro> 
vision  of  the  senatorial  law  which  was  the  chief  work  of 
their  majority  in  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  thej^ 
who  had  insisted  on  having  a  nominated  ekment  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  Republicans  accepted  as  inevitable 
the  prospect  of  being  for  years  in  a  minority  after  the 
nomination  of  a  large  body  of  Monarchists,  who  would 
thus  be  senators  for  life,  though  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try receded  from  them.  Even  the  sanguine  Gambetta 
only  ventured  to  predict  that  no  Imperialists  would  be 
selected.  To  the  stupefaction  of  all  parties,  such  were 
the  jealousies  among  the  Reactionaries,  the  Legitimists 
outvying  the  Boiiapartists  in  their  hatred  of  the  Orlean- 
ists,  that  of  tha-75  irremovable  senators-appointed  for  life 
by  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  Republicans  were  in  a 
minority,  only  18  Monarchists  of  all  shades  were  nomi- 
nated.^ The  remaining  57  were  Republicans:  their  supe- 
rior dexterity  in  the  transaction  would  have  been  vain 
without  the  prodigious  folly  of  the  Reactionaries,  who, 
it  should  be  said,  have,  ever  since  the  War,  acted  with 
I>erfect  consistency  wlien  any  call  has  been  made  on 
their  intelligence,  or  even  on  their  primitive  instinct  of 

1  December,  1875.  There  were  1.*)  Royalists,  Orleaniuls,  and  Boiut- 
partifltA,  and  5  **  ConKtitutionncls/'  all  of  whom  could  not  be  coanted 
under  the  circumstancfn  an  Monarchiftta. 
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self-preaervation.  Thus  the  reactionary  institution  of 
irremovable  senators^  by  the  maladroitness  of  the  Reac- 
tionaries, saved  the  Republicans  from  being  in  a  woful 
minority  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  for  at  the  first  sena-  . 
torial  elections  they  were  beaten  in  the  country.^  In  the 
new  Chamber,*  however,  the  Republicans  were  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  combined  groups  of  all  their  opponents. 

The  Senate  had  the  right  of  filling  vacancies  among 
ita^  irremovable  members,  and  for  the  first  which  oc- 
curred,* M.  Buffet  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  two,  the 
Monarchical  leader  having  been  rejected  at  the  elections 
for  both  Houses.  For  using  their  slender  majority  to 
nominate  one  who  had  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  the 
Reactionaries  were  adversely  criticised  by  the  Republi- 
cans ;  though  the  chief  use  of  the  co-optative  power 
given  to  an  elective  assembly  is  to  secure  the  presence 
of  eminent  men  who  could  not  enter  it  by  other  means. 
The  closeness  of  this  party  vote  showed  that  Republican 
senators  were  prepared  to  fight  for  the  Republic.  Never- 
theless an  incident  soon  occurred,  which,  looked  at  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  seems  to  support  the  theory  that  a 
Second  Chamber,  after  a  few  months  of  existencei  is  fated 
to  inspire  all  its  members,  no  matter  what  their  origin 
and  prepossessions,  with  a  peculiar  spirit  opposed  to  that 
of  their  colleagues  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature. 

A  controversy  arose  between  the  two  Houses  on  the 
old  question  constantly  at  issue  in  systems  of  parliamen- 
tary government,  as  to  the  right  of  the  l*pper  Chamber  to    . 
interfere  with  the  financial  proposals  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly.    It  turned  on  the  construction  of  a  clause  of  tiie    I 
new  Constitution  which  provided  that  all  financial  legis- 

>  Jsniiary.  1876.  •  Pebntanr.  IS76.  •  Jtme.  187S. 
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•  lation  should  be  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  voted  by  it.^  The  Senate, 
which  the  Constitution  had  not  excluded  from  all  share 
.  in  financial  legislation,  had  inserted  in  the  Budget  Bill 
an  entirely  new  vote.  The  champions  of  the  Chamber 
argued  that  while  the  Senate  had  decidedly  the  right  to 
reduce  a  vote  in  the  budget  or  to  reject  it  altogether,  the 
provision  that  financial  legislation  should  originate  in 
the  Chamber  disqualified  the  Upper  House  from  taking 
the  initiative  in  money  matters.  The  Senate  stood  by  its 
assumed  rights,  nearly  five-sixths  of  its  members  opposing 
the  pretension  of  the  Chamber  ;  thus  shoMring  that  ardent 
combatants  for  the  Republican  principle  against  that  of 
the  Monarchy  were  by  the  mere  membership  of  a  consti- 
tuted body  infected  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  its  privi- 
I  leges,  overriding  party  feeling.  Gambetta  vigorously 
\  sustained  the  thesis  that  both  the  traditions  of  parlia- 
mentary government  and  reasons  of  public  policy  pointed 
to  the  sole  competence  in  financial  matters  of  the  Cliam- 
ber  which  directly  represented  the  nation.  The  speech 
was  not  one  of  his  happiest :  the  great  orator  was  not 
strongest  in  dialectical  argument ;  his  quotation  of  the 
precedents  afforded  by  all  the  French  Legislatures  since 
the  Revolution  had  the  unconvincing  air  which  appeal  to 
precedent  always  has  in  France.  Hence,  while  the  usu- 
ally practical  leader  of  the  people  developed  his  juridical 
themes,  it  fell  to  the  philosopher  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Jules  Simon,  to  call  attention  to  the  prac- 

1  L.C.  du  24  F^vricr,  ISTA,  art.  8:  ♦'  I^es  lois  de  finances  doirent  *tfe 
en  premier  lieu  pr^senK^es  k  la  cliambre  den  d^put^  et  Tot^et  par  elle.** 
Tlie  ambiguouB  wording  of  thift  clause  has  never  been  amended.  (The 
letters  L.C.  in  the  notes  signify  Loi  Constitutionnelle.) 
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tical  consequences  of  a  conflict  between  the  two  Cham- 
bers. The  Republic  was  only  precariously  founded  on 
the  dissensions  of  its  opponents.  A  parliamentary  dead- 
lock would  have  been  described  as  anarchy  by  the 
Reactionaries,  and  Marshal  MacMahon  would  have  been 
justified  and  perhaps  successful  in  making  a  coup  dCSiaiy 
which  the  union  of  the  Republican  party  made  abortive 
the  following  year  after  the  Seize  Mai.  Ck)nsequently 
the  Chamber  ahnost  unanimously  decided  to  accept  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate.^ 

During  the  rest  of  Marshal  MacMahon*s  presidency, 
politicians  had  more  serious  issues  to  watch  than  those 
which  might  arise  between  the  two  Chambers.  The 
small  Reactionary  majority  in  the  Senate  had  no  cohesion, 
and  it  had  disappeared  when  the  Republican  regime  com- 
menced imder  M.  Grevy  in  1879.  Henceforth,  whenever 
the  Senate  came  into  conflict  with  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties it  was  at  the  instance  of  moderate  Republicans^  who, 
now  that  the  Republic  was  secured,  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Extreme  Left.' 

In  1881  discord  arose  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
Chamber  had  voted  Ganibetta*8  favourite  project  of 
%erMl\n  de  li$te  as  the  biisis  for  the  election  of  deputies.' 
For  $erutin  (TarrondittMemont,  the  system  of  one-member 
areas,  it  substituted  as  the  sole  electoral  division,  the 
defiartment,  each  one  forming  a  single  constituency,  and 
eacli  elector  in  it  inrinf^  entitled  to  vote  for  as  many  can- 
didates  as   the   deimrtment   had  deputies  alhitted    to   it 

>  December.  1876. 

*  E.g.  the  rrjtTtion  by  the  Senate  of  the  aDti-deriral  «*  article  7  **  of 
the  **  I»biiur  reiMeipieiiH'ni  Rup^rieur**  (March,  l8H0),aiMi  the  moditka- 
tion  of  tenna  of  amnesty  of  communards  (June,  ISSO). 

•  May  10.  18S1. 
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according  to  its  population.^  The  Senate  opposed  the 
change  on  constitutional  grounds.  M.  Waddingion,  in 
his  report  upon  the  bill,  asserted  that  the  conslitiition- 
makers  of  1875  wished  to  put  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  on  a  footing  of  equality  by  prescribing  that  the 
deputy  should  be  elected  by  the  universal  suffinge  of  a 
fraction  of  the  department,  whereas  the  senator  chosen  by 
a  less  authoritative  electorate  should  be  the  representative 
of  the  entire  department.  He  urged  that  if  the  dect  of 
universal  suffrage  became  also  the  departmental  delegates, 
the  senators  chosen  by  indirect  election  would  lose  pres- 
tige. This  specious  argument  reflected  the  feeling  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  essay  of  $crutin  de  lute  was  postponed 
until  its  chief  apologist  was  dead.  Republicans  were 
divided  on  the  question,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
Upper  Chamber  was  regarded  not  as  a  Reactionary  vic- 
tory but  as  the  triumph  of  M.  Grevy  over  M.  Gambetta. 

Thus,  less  prominent  in  tlie  thoughts  of  Republican 
politicians  than  the  powers  of  the  Senate  was  the  destiny 
of  Gambetta  at  the  elections  of  1881,  which,  however, 
almost  swept  the  Reactionaries  out  of  the  Chamber,  and 
returned  a  great  majority  pledged  to  reform  the  Upper 
House.  The  subsequent  defeat  of  the  Ferry  Cabinet ; 
the  premiership  forced  inopportunely  on  Gambetta;  his 
desertion  by  the  ablest  of  the  Republicans  in  his  construc- 
tion of  the  so-called  ^'  Grand  Ministere  ** ;  the  fall  of  his 
administration  nine  weeks  later,'  —  these  events  are 
familiar  to  all  students  of  contemporary  history,  and  none 
have  more  effectively  justified  those  critics  of  democratic 
government  who  assert  that  the  bane  of  the  Republican 

1  One  deputy  wm  allotted  for  every  70,000  inhabiUati. 
*  NoTember,  1881-Januarv,  1882. 
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system  is  envy,  which  condemns  excellence  to  obscurity 
and  exposes  aptitude  to  ostracism.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Republicans  of  the  Chamber  who  droye  Grambetta  out 
of  office  on  technical  details  of  constitutional  revision, 
thought  less  of  curbing  the  pretensions  of  the  too  pow« 
erful  Senate  than  of  checking  the  ambitions  of  the  too 
popular  leader,  to  whom  many  of  them  owed  their 
political  existence. 

Garobetta  died ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  collision  be- 
tween the  Houses  caused  the  fall  of  two  ministries.'  A 
manifesto  by  Prince  Napoleon,  criticising '  the  Govern- 
ment, moved  the  Chamber  to  demand,  for  the  affront  of 
a  Bonaparte,  the  proscription  of  all  the  families  which 
had  reigned  in  France.  The  Liberal  senators,  who  were 
supported  by  a  few  doctrinaire  Radicals  in  the  Lower 
House,  repudiated  the  theory  that  the  Republic  should 
proscribe  a  certain  category  of  citizens,  because  the  Mon- 
archy of  July  and  the  Second  Empire  had  done  likewise. 
The  Senate  adhered  to  this  principle,  so  the  third  ministry 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  fray  ended  it  by  means  of  a 
Presidential  Decree  putting  on  the  retired  list  the  Orleans 
Princes  who  were  officers  in  the  army ;  and  abstract 
admirers  of  the  British  Constitution  had  to  find  consola- 
tion in  the  slight  analogy  furnished  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Royal  Warrant  of  1871,  wherewith  he  had  nullified  the 
opposition  of  the  Peers  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

IV 

The  reform  of  the  Senate  was  undertaken  in  1884,  a 
phenomenal  date  in  the  history  of  the  Third  Republic,  as 

>  January-Febniary,  ISSS. 
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since  the  system  of  Cabinets  formed  by  a  respimsible 
Minister  was  adopted,  it  was  the  first  year  which  leyolved 
from  January  to  December  without  a  change  of  govem- 

nient a  prodigy  only  once  again  repeated.^   .The  Prime 

Minister,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  in  introducing  the  project  of 
revision  declared  that  its  purpose  was  to  restore  harmony 
between  the  two  Chambers;  but  no  question  on  which 
conflict  had  arisen  was  dealt  with.'  The  reason  was  that 
by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  Chamber  had  no 
power  to  force  the  Senate  to  join  it  in  Congress,  whereby 
alone  constitutional  revision  could  be  effected,  and  could 
only  prevail  on  that  body  thus  to  meet  it  by  agreeing 
beforehand  on  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  M.  Leon 
Say,  while  declaring  himself  in  favour  of-  the  eleetoral 
reform  of  the  Upper  House,  said  that  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  vote  for  a  Congress  unless  it  were  guaran- 
teed that  the  financial  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  should 
not  be  brought  into  discussion,^  and  as  the  large  majority 
of  the  Senators  of  all  parties  agreed  with  him,  revision 


1  From  the  nomination  of  M.  Thiers  as  Chief  of  the  Execatite  Id  Feb- 
ruary, 1871,  to  his  resignation  of  tlie  Presidency  of  the  Repablic  in  May, 
1873,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Dufaure 
being  a  permanent  Vice-President,  and  though  the  ministry  on  M.  Thiers* 
retirement  contained  only  two  of  its  original  members,  it  never  retired 
as  a  body.  Marshal  MacMahon  followed  the  same  practice  till  after  the 
passing  of  the  Constitutional  Laws  of  1875,  but  with  this  difference — the 
nominal  Vice-President  was  in  reality  I^me  Minister,  giving  his  name 
to  the  ministry  for  the  time  being,  and  causing  its  downfall  when  he 
r(>tirod.  Tiie  second  oocn.sion  since  187:{  on  which  a  government  outlasted 
a  whole  year  from  Jnnuary  1  to  IX»cember  31  was  in  18S»1,  when  the 
fourth  Frcyciiiet  Cabinet,  constituted  in  March,  1800,  survived  till  Feb- 
ruary, lHt»2.  The  Midline  ministry  gave  promise  of  repeating  the  prodig}' 
when  this  page  was  revise*!  in  18^7. 

<  Chambre  des  IK^putt^ :  Stance  du  24  Mai,  1884. 

s  S^^nat :  Stance  du  24  Juillet,  1884. 
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would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed  had  the  Chamber 
insisted  on  pressing  that  question.. 

The  parliamentary  skill  of  M.  Ferry,  of  which  the 
duration  of  his  ministry  for  the  unparalleled  term  of  two 
years '  was  to  be  the  monument,  saved  the  situation.  He 
persuaded  the  Chamber  that  the  question  of  interest  to 
the  country  was  the  electoral  reform  of  the  Senate,  to 
secure  which  it  was  worth  while  to  sacrifice  a  trifling 
matter  of  intra-parliamentary  economy.  Consequently, 
when  the  Congress  met,  all  that  it  did  affecting  the 
Senate  was  to  withdraw  from  the  Constitutional  I>aw 
the  clauses  regulating  the  election  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber. The  Senate  agreed  that  they  were  of  organic 
rather  than  of  constitutional  character,  and  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  two  Chambers  was  secured  by  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  1875,  it  seemed  more  convenient 
to  put  senatorial  elections  on  the  same  legal  footing 
as  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.' 

The  history  of  these  proceedings  is  instructive.  It 
shows  how  an  Upper  Chamlier,  established  in  a  demo- 
cratic state  and  elected  by  a  restricted  franchise  could, 
at  a  moment'  when  reactionary  forces  had  shrunk   into 

>  Pebraary,  ISaVMarcb,  1S8A. 

*  In  addition  to  the  withdrmwal  of  their  constitutional  ebaracter  from 
tlM  artidca  1  to  7  of  the  law  of  February  24,  ISTo,  tlic  Constitutional  Law 
of  Ao^niat  ia-14,  1SS4,  containiHl  only  three  articles :  one  relative  to  the 
limit  of  time  within  which  Uic*  elections  and  assemblim:  of  l*arllament 
should  take  place  in  Cju«e  of  dijcM>hition  by  the  PrtiU«lent ;  another  enact- 
ing that  the  Kepiibliraii  fonn  of  goveniment  could  nefcr  be  made  the 
subject  of  revision,  snd  that  members  of  families  which  had  reign<*d  in 
Fraaee  were  not  di^nble  for  the  prrai«loncy  ;  and  the  thiid  repealing  a 
regulati<m  which  pn*scribe«i  public  prayers  in  the  chnrehes  on  the  8un- 
day  after  tite  reaiweiiiblini;  of  pArlinmrnt — asymptoro  of  the  anti-clerii*al 
ferer  which  was  at  its  ht* ight  un<!er  M.  Ferry *s  aiiministrations. 
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effetenesSf  when  democracy  was  triumphanti  and  repub- 
lican institutions  were  not  discredited,  refuse  to  haye 
its  prerogatives  infringed  at  the  bidding  of  a  popular 
House  elected  bj  manhood  suffrage.  That  the  mfeguards 
of  the  senatorial  position  were  found  in  a  eooatitution 
drawn  up  by  a  monarchical  assembly  makee  it  more 
significant,  as  that  fact  might  have  provoked  the  elec- 
torate into  a  hostile  attitude.  Nothing  of  the  sort  hap- 
pened ;  and  if  in  a  country  prone  to  revolution  the 
pretensions  of  a  Second  Chamber  were  thus  submitted 
to,  it  is  probable  that  in  calmer  communities  an  Upper 
House,  constructed  on  quasi-democratic  lines,  would  have, 
and  would  exercise  with  impunity,  powers  of  obstruction 
such  as  no  ancient  and  anomalous  institution  would  vent- 
ure to  put  forth. 

If  the  French  Senate,  after  preserving  its  prerogatives 
untouched,  has  not  obstructed,  one  reason  may  be  that  it 
has  had  little  to  obstruct.  Its  rejection  of  laws  sent  up 
to  it  from  the  Lower  House  is  rare,  for,*  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  does  not  conceive 
that  the  chief  function  of  a  legislature  is  to  legislate. 
Indeed  in  this  respect  the  Senate  sets  a  pattern  of  dili- 
gence to  the  popular  assembly,  constantly  framing  proj-  * 
ects  of  public  utility  which  never  become  law,  as  the 
Chamber  has  no  time  to  deal  with  them.  In  1884  the 
chief  feeling  which  attended  the  passing  of  the  new  Con- 
stitutional Law  was  one  of  relief  that  the  French  nation, 
for  the  first  time  since  it  had  enjoyed  political  life,  had 
revised  a  constitution  by  pacific  means,  and  this  consoled 
critics  who  thought  the  result  somewhat  slender  after 
three  years  of  controversy. 
\     The  reform  of  the  Senate  had  thus  to  be  accomplished 


<T! 
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by  ordinary  legislative  procedure.  The  most  important 
change  in  'its  organisation  was  the  repeal  of  the  clause 
relating  to  irremovable  senators.  In  spite  of  a  remarka- 
ble speech  of  M.  Scherer,  in  which  he  defended  with 
profound  philosophy  the  retention  of  the  irremovable 
element,^  the  Left  Centre  abandoned  the  principle  of 
nomination.  The  Senators  were  influenced  not  only  by 
the  opinion  in  the  country  adverse  to  the  irremovable 
system,  but  also  by  the  fear  that  if  it  were  retained  it 
would  be  necessary  to  accept  a  scheme  whereby  the  **  irre- 
movables  **  would  be  nominated  by  a  Congress  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  prospect  of  thus  permitting  the  Cliamber 
of  Deputies  to  interfere  with  its  composition  was  more 
repugnant  to  the  Senate  than  any  loss  of  privilege.  This 
was  only  a  symptom  of  the  mutual  jealousy  which  always 
exists  between  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Legislature ; 
and  the  more  nearly  they  resemble  one  another  in 
origin  and  in  character  the  keener  is  the  antagonism 
likely  to  be. 

The  entire  Senate  thus  became  an  elective  body.'    The 

>  Mist:  Mmoe  da  4  Norembre.  18S4. 

*  The  Seoste  continued  to  consist  of  800  membsrs.  The  IneiDorable 
■eostoiB,  named  by  the  NAtional  AMembly  and  by  the  Senate,  reuUned 
their  Ide  appointments,  but  pending  their  death  or  resifnaiion  their  75 
seats  were  nominally  distributed  among  the  departmenu  accoixling  to 
popolation.  Thus  the  Seine  and  the  Nord,  which  under  the  old  law  had 
each  fhre  senatora,  now  became  entitled  to  ten  and  nine  respectively,  and 
the  representation  of  all  the  others,  eicept  the  ten  least  poinilous,  was 
raised  proportionately.  It  was  enacted  that  as  each  vacancy  took  place 
among  the  irremovables,  the  department  to  elect  a  seiutor  in  his  place 
should  be  decided  by  lot  until  all  had  their  full  compleuieut  —  >»hich  miU 
not  happen  thin  century,  as  the  irremovables  are  a  loiifr-lived  race.  The 
rule  of  1R75  was  retained  that  senators  should  be  elected  for  nine  years,  a 
third  of  the  number  being  re-elected  every  three  yean.  The  system  of 
the  triennial  rt-newal  uf  tlie   House  was  retained,  all  the  departments 
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.  electoral  colleges  under  the  new  organic  law^  were  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements  as  before.  The  reform  con- 
sisted in  increasing  the  number  of  the  municipal  dd^^tes 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  communes,  the 
smallest  continuing  to  name  one  senatorial  elector  apiece, 
while  the  largest  each  sent  twenty-four  to  the  electoral 
college.'  This  corrected  to  some  extent  the  dispropor- 
tionate weight  given  to  the  rural  communee  bj  the 
National  Assembly,  but  the  disproportion  was  not  re- 
moved. In  the  Gironde,  for  example,  the  24  delegates 
of  Bordeaux  represent  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants, 
while  among  the  550  communes  of  that  vast  department 
there  are  groups  returning  24  delegates  which,  all  com- 
bined, have  not  a  fiftieth  of  the  population  of  Bordeaux.' 
On  the  other  hand,  if  that  city,  which  contains  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  Gironde,  were  to  nominate 
one-third  of  the  municipal  delegates,  as  the  influence  of 
a  great  town  always  extends  beyond  its  boundaries,  it  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  the  electoral  college  would 


IxMng  divided  into  three  series,  the  Renators  of  each  aeries  in  its  turn  all 
presenting  themselves  for  re-election,  no  matter  whether  they  had  served 
the  whole  term  of  nine  years  or  had  only  just  entered  the  Senate. 

1  Loi  du  9  I)4cembre,  1884. 

*  The  number  of  councillors  in  each  municipal  council  is  regulated 
according  to  the  population  of  the  communes  by  the  **Loi  du  5  Avril, 
1884/*  the  smallest  communes,  those  of  under  600  inhabitAnts,  having 
councils  of  10.  The  organic  law  enacted  that  the  councils  composed  of 
10  members  should  elect  1  delegate,  Uiose  of  12  members  2  delegates, 
those  of  10  membi>rs  3  delegates,  and  so  on,  up  to  councils  composed  of 
'M\  membeiv  and  over,  wliicli  should  elect  24  delegates.  A  special  provi- 
sion was  made  for  Paris :  its  umniciiMd  council  of  80  memben  was 
accorded  liO  senatorial  delegziti^ 

'  The  24  smallest  communes  of  the  Gironde  (which  tbgetlier  return 
24  delegates)  have  a  united  iKJpulation  of  :)000,  or  less  than  an  eightieth 
of  that  of  Bordeaux. 
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express  the  voice  of  Bordeaux  and  its  dependencies  to  the 
extinction  of  rural  representation.  Critics  of  the  law  of 
1884  assert  that  it  has  giv^n  the  preponderance  to  the 
little  towns,  pointing  out  that  while  Lyons  has  only 
one  delegate  for  every  22,000  inhabitants  and  Marseilles 
one  for  17,000,  the  towns  of  which  the  population  ranges 
from  8000  to  5000  have  one  delegate  for  every  500  inhabi- 
tants; the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  rural  communes 
under  the  law  of  1875  being  transferred  to  small  urban 
centres.  Such  criticisms  only  indicate  the  difficulty  of 
devising  a  system  of  indirect  election  so  as  to  procure 
symmetrical  representation. 

The  new  law  ^  in  no  wise  adjusted  the  relations  of  the 
two  Houses;  and  the  old  controversy  was  swiftly  renewed 
on  the  budget  discussed  in  the  Chamber,  actually  before 
the  reform  of  the  Senate  became  law.  The  senatorial  I 
elections*  had  further  increased  the  great  Republican 
majority  in  the  Upper  House,  so  its  attitude  could  not  I 
be  imputed  to  the  Reactionaries,  though  the  subject  of 
discord  was  the  reduction  made  in  the  budget  of  Public 
Worship  by  the  Chaml)er,  which  persevered  in  the  policy 
of  strife-stirring  anti-clericalism  likely  to  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  M.  Jules  Ferry  long  after  his  remark- 
able abilities  are  forgotten.  The  Senate  restored  certain 
votes  reduced  by  the  Chamber,  tending  to  straiten  the 
education  of  the  clergy  and  to  diminish  their  salaries.' 

1  ItM  only  oihfT  pntviAiotvi  irUted  to  the  qiuJitkatl«»nii  of  •enautrUl 
candidmt«a.  Metxibeni  of  the  familit^  which  had  rri|rnr«l  in  Frmocr  wt- rv 
■UMie  liMligtble,  an  also  officeni  in  the  army  and  nary  eicepting  the  mar- 
ikaK  the  admirala,  and  certain  categories  of  generala 

*  January  26,  IM^ 

'  In  rMUiring  certain  voieii  the  Srnate  UM  down  the  aound  principle 
that  it  o«i(bi  not  to  be  cmupetent  fur  Pariiament  to  repeal  hiwi  by  tlie 
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Iho  tnijil  ivjectioii  of  tli«.'  stMi:ii«»rial  ainendineiits  was 
propostMl  :  bill  the  coininissitm  of*  tin*  ('liaiiilwr  ap|>oiiiti'>l 
tn  (M»iisi<l<*r  thiMii  <l«.*i'liiKMl  to  Lf.i  so  far,  thoiijOfh  it  laitl 
<ln\vii  llio  al»strarl  prnposiiimi  thai  I  In*  L<»\vi»r  House  liatl 
lilt*  rii^lit  to  finally  settK*  tlit*  l>inli,n*l  on  its  1)t*iiig  simiI 
l»a<k  to  iIkmii  witlioiit  ivftMriiit;  it  to  ilu*  Senate  a  Mec(»n<l 
liiiir.  This  was  a  <lt'(  laialion  of  ihf  t«»iu[>lele  siipreinaf\ 
of  iht'  (IiamhiM'  ill  liiiaih  i.il  iiiali*!**.  in'i'i^iiii'  tlie  wlmh- 
<jih'Stioii  .It  issiu'.  Ill  thf  »M-I  lh«-  <liaiiilKT  at-fCjited  oii«- 
of  ihf  iiisiMltMl  volrs  whih*  "  h«'  >«iialf  wjtlnlivw  llif 
oth«*rs:  hill  ihf  l!f|nil>li(aii  l;i«»uj»«*  «»f  <«'iiators,  wlin  ruiihl 
]\n\  hr  siis|uMii'«l  of  rhTlfal  h-aiiiiiLT^.  ilei'laHMl  hy  tllf 
nionih  of  iIm'  i\\xril  lli|»|»'»lyit.'  (ariiMi  that,  wliile  tlirv 
t^ave  wav  for  reasons  of  Sialr.  in  onlcr  not  to  brini^ 
piihlic  alTairs  to  a  <hM«ll«Mk.  \\\r  li^-hts  of  llie  I'iijhm 
ll'Hisr    in    inath'is    linan-i.ii    W'-i*-   «'n-«-i|nal    with  tli<»s«*   *>\ 

Ii   i>  iiii;M»rt.nit  ti»  ii.'ii<.'  ili.-  •  iii"!'  arj-iinu»nt  with  wlii«-h 

lh«-  tln-^i^  W.iv  vij  jijMii  ;  .-.J.  it  ^'..1^  til'-  i^i-lHTal  |»ri!iri|ih- 
lii.il  t!;«-  ^MjMTitii  !i  \  i,\  .1  I..  •'.;•  (  haniluT  ill  inall«M^ 
liiM  ih  :.i  I  In  .I'hni^^il'i''  f\\'.\  w  !•  !i  i:  i<  lln*  snjr  i'!iMti\«- 
lu.iiK  li  <»l  I  h«*  L'ji-iii 'i: .-.  li  wi-*  iir_r»-l  that  if  ninh-r  ih«- 
^••««»?i<l  l'jiij'ir«'  liM*  S.:i.i:.-  ii.t  1  ;..  .i''«-j»l  tin*  ibnli^ri  .if 
Hit-  (■'•i|»N  L/'^i^l.il  It  ii  'v.«-  !•  ■  aii^i*  tin*  foniUT  wa^  a 
ii'ininat*.!    ImmI\   ;  -    .hpI    li.t:    ::    iti    th**    iimlhrinf   l*arli;i- 
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menu,  looked  up  to  by  all  constitutional  governments, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  paramount  in  finance,  it  is 
because  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  hereditary  and  nomi- 
nated assembly.  Reformers  of  the  English  Constitution 
may  be  thereby  reminded  of  what  might  possibly  happen 
if  our  Upper  Chamber  were  reconstructed.  The  idea 
lias  lost  ground  that  its  reform  will  be  demanded  by  the 
imperious  will  of  the  people  formulated  by  its  deputies  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  more  generally  believed 
that  the  re-edification  of  the  House  of  Peers,  if  ever 
essayed,  will  be  effected  on  lines  traced  by  its  own  mem- 
bers. It  is  inconceivable  that  an  assembly,  dignified  with 
centuries  of  tradition,  should  voluntarily  descend  from  its 
venerable  place  among  the  legislatures  of  the  world  to 
become  the  newest  of  constitutional  experiments  without 
substantial  compensation.  If  thus  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  becoming  a  quasi-representative  body,  secured  the 
right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  finance,  the  practical  con- 
sequence would  be  perpetual  strife  between  the  two 
Chambers,  aggravated  by  undreamed-of  powers  of  obstruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  remodelled  assembly.  The  his- 
torical result  would  be  the  transformation  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  into  an  institution  less  interesting 
than  the  improvised  legislative  council  of  oar  youngest 
colony,  while  the  Commons  House  would  forfeit  a  privi- 

elrcud  Corps  LdgUUUf  till  1870,  when  ander  tlie  LibenU  Empire  parlia- 
meauiy  reform  wu  talked  about.  It  wan  ilien  propuaed  that  the  Senate 
and  the  •o^mllad  popular  Ati«embly  tbouM  be  pat  on  the  Hune  (ootinK 
with  regard  to  taiatioo,  but  the  propoeal  was  withdrawn  aa  It  was  dia- 
oofered  that  by  the  Uw  they  had  pn^ciee ly  the  tame  righia ;  but  durlnf 
the  whole  reign,  which  waa  to  end  a  few  months  later,  no  one  had  had 
the  curioaity  to  aiamiiie  tha  tcit  of  the  Couaiitotion  (Stoat :  Stoaoa  du 
»  Man.  IS86). 
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lege  held  for  five  hundred^  years,  or  would  only  retain 
^  it  as  a  maimed  and  disputed  appanage. 

The  year  after  the  conflict  just  related  saw  the  advent 
to  office  of  General  Boulanger,  who,  at  first  proteeted  by 
the  Radicals,  soon  became  the  incarnation  of  the  growing 
discontent  with  the  Republican  regime.  It  was  then  that 
the  Senate  displayed  its  conservative  character — conserv- 
ative not  in  the  sense  of  monarchical,  but  as  representing 
the  middle-class  sentiment  which  in  France  is  always  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  existing  form  of  government ; 
whereas  the  democratic  Chamber  is  more  liable  to  reflect 
the  tendency  towards  Csesarism  latent  in  the  national 
character. 

As  the  Boulangist  movement  began  and  ended  in  tha 
interval  between  two  general  elections  of  the  Chamber,* 
the  action  of  the  Senate  was  not  necessary  to  save  the 
Republic,  its  Republican  majority  never  being  confronted 
with  a  Boulangist  majority  in  the  Chamber.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  the  existence  of  the  Senate  restrained 
the  deputies  from  adliering  to  Boulangism  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  make  it  prevail.  The  temptation  to  the 
ordinary  politician  was  considerable.  The  bye-elections 
indicated  that  if  a  dissolution  took  place  few  candidates. 
Radical  or  Reactionary,  not  labelled  as  Boulangist,  would 
be  returned.  The  Greneral  had  been  invented  by  the 
Radical  Revisionists,  and  in  spite  of  the  attachment  of 
the  Monarchists  to  his  fortunes  he  had  not  ceased  to 
parade   his   republicanism.     Republicans  could  therefore 

1  In  9  Hen.  IV.  (1406)  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Commons  to  otfgliiale 
money  bills  wm  laid  down  m  a  maxim  of  parliamentary  law  (Hallaa^ 
Middle  Affft,  c.  vlii.  pt.  8). 

*  At  tlie  1886  elections  the  existence  of  General  Boulanger  was  anknowii 
to  the  nation,  and  before  those  of  1880  \w  liad  fled  the  coontiy. 
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accept  his  lead  without  any  show  of  apostasy.  In  every 
civic  upheaval,  especially  in  countries  prone  to  revolution, 
there  is  always  a  floating  body  of  politicians  ready  to 
drift  to  the  winning  side.  Self-preservation  is  the 
strongest  of  human  instincts,  and  in  this  case  it  seemed 
at  one  time  that  the  only  means  for  a  representative  of 
the  people  to  retain  his  political  existence  would  be  to 
accept  the  lead  of  this  soldier  of  fortune.  Thus  a  number 
of  deputies  sufficient  to  give  him  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber^  might  have  been  induced  to  go  over  to  him 
but  for  the  feeling  that  the  Senate  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  attempt  on  the  Constitution,  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies.  The  entire  body  was  a  solid  anti-Boulan- 
gist  force,  for  the  Republican  senators,  being  independent 
of  the  caprices  of  universal  suffrage,  had  no  inducement 
to  repudiate  their  doctrine  and  to  trifle  with  plebiscitary 
enterprises  ;  while  the  reactionary  minority  was  chiefly 
composed  of  Monarchists  distressed  at  the  alliltnce  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris  with  the  General  who  had  driven  the 
Due  d*Aumale  from  the  army. 

The  Constitutional  Law  provides  that  the  Senate  can 
be  resolved,  by  a  decree  of  the  President  in  Council,  into 
a  court  to  try  any  person  charged  with  offences  against 
the  security  of  the  State.*  This  power  was  put  into 
action  against  General  Boulanger  and  his  alleged  accom- 

1  Even  after  Ibe  flight  of  General  Boalanger  (April,  18S9),  when  bis 
presUiee  in  the  country  had  rroeiTed  a  fatal  blow,  S13  depotiea  in  the 
Chamber  vot«d  against  the  law  rrgulating  the  prnoedore  of  tiie  High 
Conn  for  his  trial,  the  majority  nambering  309.  Fifty  of  the  minority 
were  Republicans,  described  as  Radical-Socialints.  or  **  Boolangisles  ei 
d^putte  qui  ^Uient  iont  pr#ts  k  le  devenir.*'  Tlie  last  category,  whieb 
bad  been  on  the  increase  for  a  prolonged  period,  began  appreciably  to 
wane  fnim  Uiis  date  {AmtUt  Poiitique,  Arrti,  1889). 

<  L.C.  S4  Furrier,  1876,  art  9 ;  10  Jutllet,  1876,  art.  It. 
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plices,  MM.  Rochefort  and  Dillon  in  1889.  Permission 
having  been  obtained  of  the  Chamber  to  proceed  against 
one  of  its  members,^  the  President  of  the  Repablic  con- 
voked the  Senate  in  its  capacity  of  a  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. The  procedure  in  a  French  criminal  inquiry  was 
followed,  including  a  secret  *^  instruction,''  conducted  by 
senators,  and  a  public  trial  presided  over  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  assisted  by  the  Public  Prosecutor.  The 
accused  in  their  absence  were  condemned  almost  unani- 
mously,^ the  senators  of  the  Right  not  taking  any  part  in 
the  judgment,  and  explaining  their  abstention  by  a  dec- 
laration of  incompetence.  •  This  concluding  scene  of 
the  performance,  which  had  occupied  France  for  three 
years,  emphasised  the  fact  that,  next  to  Genend  Boulan- 
ger  himself,  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  Boulan- 
gism  had  been  the  Senate.  Whether  its  resistance  to  the 
"^  movement  would  have  availed  anything  without  the 
assistance  of  M.  Boulanger  is  another  question. 

The  conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  in 
1896  need  only  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  attitude 
of  the  nation  to  tlie  quarrel.  The  Senate  had  reversed 
several  votes  of  tlie  Chamber,  the  majority  in  which  for 
the  moment  was  supporting  the  Radical  ministry  of  M. 
Bourgeois.  Before  the  Easter  holidays  the  Upper  House 
had  given  way  on  certain  points  at  issue,  the  Prime 
Minister  with  some  skill  trying  to  turn  the  dispute  into  a 
constitutional  question,  and  hinting  that  if  the  Senate 
persisted  in  opposing  the  popular  Ch<imber  a  popular  up- 
rising might  be  provoked.  However,  during  the  vacation 
the  majority  of  the  departmental  councils  at  their  spring 
session  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  fiscal  policy  of 

>  April  4,  18S0.  *  August  U,  ISSS. 
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the  Goyemment.     As  the  members  of  those  bodies  are 
senatorial  electors,  and  are  themselves  the  elect  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  they  thus  indirectly  intimated  to  the  Senate 
that  its  opposition  to  the  ministry  was  not  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  country,  and  it  took  the  bold  step  on  reassem- 
bling of  refusing  to  discuss  the  credits  for  the  Madagas- 
car expedition.     The  spokesman  of  the  chief  Republican 
groups  explained  that  the  majority  had  no  intention  of 
withholding  the  money,  but  as  the  Cabinet  had  clung  to 
office  in  spite  of  a  thrice-repeated  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  Senate,  they  intended  to  bring  affairs  to  a  deadlock, 
to  force  the  ministry   into  resignation.     The   Chamber 
was  still  in  vacation,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  working 
of  the  parliamentary  system  in   France  that  the  Lower 
House  should  give  itself  longer  holidays  tlian  the  Upper. 
It  was  hastily  summoned,  and  the  Prime  Minister  read  a 
fiery  declaration  from  the  tribune^  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
interest  of  business  he  and  his  colleagues  would  resign^ 
but  that  the  people  would  ask   the   reason   why.     The 
Chamber  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Senate  by  a 
slender  majority :   the   liourgeois  ministry  resigned  :  M. 
Meline  formed  a  ^^ moderate**  Cabinet  to  replace  it:  and 
the  Radical-Socialist  journaln  were  full  of  revolutionary 
fury  for  a  week  —  but  nothing  elne  occurred.     There  was 
no  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  nor  even  the  faintest 
interest  sIioiA'n  in  the  crisis  by  the  population.     Not  only 
was  the  Senate  justified  in  its  attitude  by  the  perfect  in- 
difference of  the  electorate,  but   the  ChaniU'r  itik*If,  with 
tluit  incoherency  which  charaoteriH4*s   Frenrh  parliamen- 
tary proceedings,  at  once  gave  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
new  niinistr}',  which  it  kept   in  ofiice  fur  an  unwontedly 
long  period. 

>  April  2.\  \^m. 
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The  record  of  the  relations  of  the  two  French  Chambers 
during  the  twenty  years  after  their  creation  is  instructive 
to  students  of  parliamentary  institutions.  It  shows  the 
|¥>t^-er  capable  of  being  used  in  a  democracy  against  an 
Assembly  elected  on  a  more  popular  basis  by  an  Upper 
House  which,  composed  of  practically  the  same  social  and 
political  elements  as  the  Lower  Chamber,  is  nevertheless 
animated  with  a  totally  different  spirit.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, see  that  in  its  exercise  that  power  is  not  as  e£Fective 
as  it  might  be. 

V 

\ 

!  The  tendency  of  the  French  at  all  times  is  to  explain 
and  to  regard  each  of  their  political  changes  and  institu- 
tions as  the  illustration  of  an  idea ;  from  the  Revolution, 
which,  being  the  inevitable  result  of  financial  and  fiscal 
disorder,  was  glorified  as  the  era  of  human  emancipation 
and  fraternity,  to  the  Third  Republic,  which,  being  the 
fortuitous  offspring  of  monarchical  disagreements,  was 
treated  as  the  return  of  the  nation  to  the  diluted  doctrine 
of  1702.  The  French  are  in  many  respects  a  practical 
people,  especially  in  legislative  matters,  as  their  adoption 
of  the  codified  system  attests  ;  but  their  great  Revolution 
liaving  occurred  at  an  epocli  steeped  in  the  theories  of 
pliihisopliers,  they  have  never  lost  the  habit  of  referring 
to  an  iiloa  every  phase  an<l  function  of  civic  life,  even 
wluMi  utilitarian  in  oriiriii.  The*  lines  on  which  the  Senate 
was  rtinstructed  in  lH7r>  had  no  scientific  basis.  The 
National  Assembly,  feeling  that  time  enough  had  been 
s|K*nt  on  its  constituent  work,  created  a  Second  Chamber 
m  a  niixlel  which  seemed  serviceable,  adapting  its  eleeto- 
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rate  out  of  existing  organisations.  We  have  seen  that 
Gambetta,  who  took  little  part  in  devising  the  Senate, 
described  it  as  the  ^^gprand  council  of  the  communes**; 
but  that  was  a  skilful  adoption  by  a  consummate  strate- 
gist of  an  institution  which  he  disliked  but  was  compelled 
to  accept.  If  the  National  Assembly  had  intended  to 
erect  a  ^*  grand  council  of  the  communes^**  it  would  not 
have  filled  a  fourth  part  of  it  with  nominated  irremov- 
ables,  nor  would  it  have  adulterated  tlie  produce  of  the 
communes  with  elements  taken  from  the  arrondissements 
and  the  departments.  The  Parliament  of  1884  put  an 
end  to  the  nomination  of  senators,  but  did  not  withdraw 
from  the  electoral  colleges  the  members  of  the  depart- 
mental and  district  councils  or  the  deputies.  Neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  determination  of  the  French  to  see  an 
idea  represented  in  everything  of  human  institution,  that 
a  theory  exists  that  the  Senate  springs  from  the  necessity 
of  having  alongside  of  the  Cham))er,  which  represents  in- 
dividualsi  a  second  assembly  representing  social  groups ; 
and  tliat  among  these  groups  the  only  one,  by  its  rooted 
stability  in  the  land  sufficiently  solid  to  be  endowed  with 
|Hilitical  rt'presentation,  is  the  commune. 

The  attitude  of  the  communes  of  France,  rural  and 
urban,  is  one  of  indifference,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  their 
delegates  by  the  Munici|ial  Council,  and  as  to  the  Senator 
i4eltt*ti*d  by  those  delegatoM.  In  tlie  delmtes  of  the  Na- 
tional AHS4*nibly  fear  wan  i*xpn*HMMl  tliat  the  nomination 
of  MMiatorial  i*K*i*tt>rs  bv  the  cotiiiiiuiirs  niii'lit  turn  ever\ 
iiiuniripal  rounril  into  a  ^K^liib/*  like  th(»se  redoubtable 
organ  illations  which,  after  1789,  made  the  villages  of 
France  centres  of  revolution ;  *  and  even  ni»w  provincial 

>  Bj  tb^  nrgmiiU*  law  of  IS76  Municipal  0«uiicib  arr  forbkldrn  to  eater 
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lidtninistratoiis,  of  the  type  which  does  greatest  credit  to 
tlie  system  of  local  government,  regret  that  they  are  thus 
forced  to  take  cognisance  of  political  divisions.     But  as 
a  rule  the  rural  municipalities  slumberously  perform  their 
useful  functions  with  no  thought  of  reviving  the  Jacobin 
sodalities  which  flourished  under  the  Convention.     If  the 
senators  at  the  Luxembourg  are  inspired  with  their  sopo- 
rific spirit,  the  result  is  accidental,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  communes  have  little  voice  in  the  selection  of  senators. 
Their  delegates,  when  they  go  to  the  poll,  have  always  to 
choose  between  candidates  nominated  by  the  deputies  of 
the  department  or  by  the  active  members  of  the  conseil- 
general.     In  a  somewhat  wide  acquaintance  with  French 
provincial  life,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  in  m 
commune,  whether  market-town  or  hamlet,  the  names  of 
the  delegates  at  the  last  senatorial  election  without  special 
inquiry  of  the  local  officials.     In  the  village  shop,  in  the 
rustic   inn,  every  one  knows   the   mayor  and  the  vice- 
mayor,  while  the  leader  of  the  ^^  fanfare  *'  is  a  celebrity, 
and  the  captain  of  the  **  pompiers  *'  a  hero.     But  one  may 
aisk  in  vuiii  wlio  has  been  the  repository  of  the  spirit  of  the 
commune,  and   sometimes  even  a  blue-bloused  colleague 
of  the  council-board,  if  questioned  unawares,  cannot  re- 
call who  were  the  peasant  envoys  privileged  one  Sunday 
to  travel  at  the  cost  of  the  department  to  its  capital,  and 
there  to  vote  for  senators.^ 


into  any  dbrussion  before  proceeding  to  the  secret  ballot  of  their  mi 
torial  d«lfgnii«. 

>  As  a  niatur  of  practice.  In  the  tmall  communes  nominAtins only 
tenatiirial  elector,  tlie  mayor  ia  almost  inTsriably  chosen.  The  formali- 
ties preM*rib(>d  before  a  delepite  can  receiYs  his  trifling  indemnity  for 
cravrllin^  expenKos  are  characteristic  of  the  bareaucratio  system.     A 

nictpal  councillor  is  entitled  to  half  a  franc  for  each  kilomMre  of  th«> 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  this  tendency  of  the  French 
to  graft  on  to  existing  institutions,  in  order  to  explain 
their  origin  and  purpose,  an  idea  unconceived  by  the 
institution-makers,  as  the  English  practice  is  the  exact 
converse.  There  still  survive  in  our  country  legal  fic- 
tions, judicial  and  other  offices,  as  well  as  portions  of 
our  constitutional  fabric,  whicli  owe  their  origin  to  ideas 
forgotten  in  the  mist  of  ages.  The  idea  is  recognised 
and  kept  in  remembrance  only  by  antiquaries,  but  the 
institution  founded  on  it  thrives  and  i)erforms  practical 
functions  in  the  modem  state.  No  instance  is  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  legislative  chamber  corre- 
8ix>nding  in  the  British  Constitution  to  the  Senate  in 
the  French.  Neither  the  defenders  nor  the  detractors 
of  the  House  of  Lords  can  refer  to  its  origin  as  a 
reason  for  its  preservation,  its  reform,  or  its  abolition. 
The  respectable  clergymen  of  connubial  habits,  whose 
lawn-sleeves  illumine  the  right  reverend  bench,  by  no 
strained  comparison  can  have  their  position  in  the 
nation  likened  to  that  of  the  celilwte  prelates  and 
abbots  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  rt'presented  in  the 
(treat  Council  the  then  universal  Church.  Nor  have 
the  hereilitary  peers,  whether  thoir  ancestom  illustrated 
Tudor  statecraft  or  the  commerce  of  a  less  pictureac|ue 
age,  anything  in  comni(»n  with    the  feudal   ortler  which 

dmiMr  jammer  b^twc^ti  hhi  commtinr  and  ih^  capital  of  tlie  departaimt. 
Ai  il»c  cl"«r  «f  ih«'  cltftiMii  Ih*  ••H'I'Pwh  wii'i  i'.«  rl  imii  hiii  Irtirr  of  conYo- 
cati'in.  and  liantU  it  to  \\%v  pn'-idmc  ••ff.«»r.  ilir  Midjr  of  the  lt»cal  ciTil 
tribonaJ.  wIim  Terirt<-«  it  and  tMiiniiiiift  it  t«*  tin  prt-fi  t.  The  pr^fet  f€»r* 
wanU  it  to  the  lrv«Aurcr-|t('0«-ral  u(  tlie  dcpartinrnt.  wb«)  M(gnB  an  order 
for  payment  and  n-tttrna  it  to  the  pr^fet.  who  then  addrvaaea  it  to  the 
mayor  of  the  commune  where  tha  elector  miide«.  Ttie  latter  reeeivva  it 
from  the  mayor,  and  takm  it  to  th<>  tnt-Mmtt^^^^r  M  the  ouilofi.  who  at 
laAi  pays  him  the  mon«y 
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m  Ike  b^inning  composed  the  Second  Estate  of  the 
retlm.  Indeed,  the  idea  from  which  the  Lords  Spirit- 
ual and  Lords  Temporal  derived  their  origin  maj  be 
*^d  to  have  disappeared  from  England  centuries  ago, 
tliough  in  France  it  survived  to  the  Revolution.  But 
Uie  institution  founded  thereon  has  outlasted  it  so  long 
that  one  of  the  rifest  errors  cherished  by  every  class  of 
Ike  English  people  is  to  confound  the  Estates  and  not 
lo  apprehend  that  two  of  them  are  contained  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  ^ 

It  is  useful  to  observe  this  mental  attitude  of  the  two 
peoples  towards  their  respective  institutions,  as  it  may 
partly  explain  the  failure  in  France  of  English  impor- 
tations, such  as  the  parliamentary  system.  It  is  also  m 
reason  why  the  working  of  the  French  machinery  of 
government  does  not  offer  more  valuable  suggestions 
for  practical  application  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities. 

If  the  Senate  were  in  reality  Gambetta*s  **  Grand 
Council  of  the  Communes**  expressing  the  voice  of 
the  36,000  municipalities,  rural  and  urban,  it  would 
take  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
Republic ;  and  the  reasons  why,  in  spite  of  its  increased 
representative  character,  its  importance  has  declined  in 
the  working  of  the  constitutional  machine,  are  interest- 
ing to  examine,  as  they  are  not  those  usually  cited  as 
causing  a  Second  Chamber  to  be  overshadowed  by  a 
|K>pular  A8senibly. 

If  in  a  legislature  we  find  on  the  one  hand  an  L'pper 

1  '*  A   notitm   in  entertained  by  many  people,  and  not  without  the 

authority  of  iu>me  very  reivpectable  nameii.  that  the  Kinf?  iji  one  of  the 

three  estai4^  of  the  realm,  the  Lorda  Spiritual  and  Temporal  formiiig 

iof^etherthe  fMH^nd,  as  the  Commons  in  Parliament  ia  the^  third  ^*  (Hal- 

idlf  Atfftt  c.  Tiii.  pL  3). 
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House  in  no  eenae  representative  of  the  people,  whether 
hereditary,  nominated,  or  elected  on  a  high  franchise, 
and  on  the  other  a  Lower  House,  chosen  by  the  widest 
suffrage,  in  which  a  solid  majority  proclaims  in  distinct 
tones  the  decided  will  of  the  nation,  the  presumption 
arises  that  the  essential  condition  for  the  existence  of 
tlie  Second  Chamber  is  that  it  accept  a  position  sub- 
ordinate to  the  popular  Assembly.  But  the  French 
Senate  is  chosen  by  the  elect  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  though  directly  representing 
the  masses  of  the  population,  never  contains  a  majority 
stable  enough  to  keep  a  ministry  in  office  for  even 
half  the  span  of  a  quadrennial  parliament.  If  then 
the  Senate,  which  always  has  a  compact  majority,  in 
general  sympathy  with  the  views  prevailing  in  the 
country,  felt  that  it  was  supported  by  the  strength  of 
all  the  communes  of  France,  it  is  strange  that  it  should 
not  oftener  put  forth  that  strength  in  taking  the  initia- 
tive out  of  the  hands  of  an  Assembly  which,  though 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  constantly  shows,  by  its 
incoherencies,  that  it  is  not  the  mandatory  of  the 
definite  will  of  the  nation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prescribes 
for  the  Senate  a  {)osition  of  inferiority  to  the  Chamber. 
This  was  made  clear  in  the  discu8si<ms  on  the  revision  of 
1884  :  but  though  the  Senate  then  aKMerted  its  n^lit  to 
ext*n*ise  |Kiwers  otiextensive  with  tluise  of  tlie  Clianilier, 
|MiWi*rs  which  nii^lit  lie  very  formidable  in  the  hands  of 
an  energetic  L'p|ier  House,  it  has  unually  lieen  c(»nt«ni 
with  the  academic  affirmation  of  a  principle. 

IN*rha|>s  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  rt*lati(»ns  of  tlie 
Housc*s  is  the  indifference  of  tlie  nation  to  their  eontro- 
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versies.  Whether  the  Senate  acts  boldly,  as  in  1896,  and 
upsets  a  Ministry  supported  by  the  Chamber,  or  whether 
it  attenuates  a  surrender  by  making  a  dignified  protest, 
the  population  of  France  looks  on  unmoved.  In  1893,  for 
example,  the  Ribot  Cabinet  fell,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Chambers  on  the  Budget.  The  in- 
coming Prime  Minister,  M.  Dupuy,  in  his  long  declara- 
tion ^  on  taking  office,  did  not  even  mention  the  cause  of 
the  crisis,  or  that  there  was  any  discord  between  the  two 
Houses ;  and  at  the  general  elections  for  the  Chamber 
that  summer,  far  from  the  electorate  being  asked  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  pretensions  of  the  Senate,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  not  one  voter  in  a  thousand  was  aware 
that  there  had  been  a  difference  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature. 

Of  this  indifference  in  matters  political,  wide-spread 
among  all  classes  in  France,  the  insignificance  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  symptom  and  a  reflection.  If  each  of  its  acts  were 
closely  scanne<l  by  an  electorate  jealous  of  the  rights  of  its 
direct  representatives,  if  the  al)olition  of  the  Senate  in- 
8cril)ed  on  the  programme  of  Uadii'ul  deputies  were  the 
rallying  cry  of  a  popular  agitation,  no  doubt  the  potency 
of  the  Vpj>er  CImmlier  would  be  invigorated  ;  for  in  poli- 
tics it  is  more  profitable,  both  for  institutions  and  for  men, 
to  be  traduced  tlian  to  be  ignored.  The  term  insignifi- 
cance I  do  not  use  in  an  offensive  sense,  but  as  expressing 
the  sentiment  of  active  mem  tiers  of  tlie  Senate  wlio  regret 
their  ror|x)rate  s('lf-effa<*emeiit.  Thrv  roinplain,  for  exam- 
pU»,  that,  with<»ut  any  warrant  in  the  Const  it  uticm,  it  has 
Wcome  an  established  practice  that  the  Cabinet  is  reap  in- 
Hiiile  only  t<»  the  Chani)»er  of  Deputies;  and  even  if  the 
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Senate  were  once  able  to  turn  out  a  ministry,  its  unani- 
mous confidence  would  not  avail  to  keep  a  ministry  in 
office  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  vote  of  an  improvised 
majority  in  the  Chamber.  As  the  Republican  majority 
of  the  Senate,  though  divided  into  groups,^  is  essentially 
governmental  in  its  instincts,  it  is  certain  that  the  average 
duration  of  ministries  would  be  longer  if  their  lives  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  senators,  and  the  government  of  the 
country  would  be  less  unstable.  The  tranquil  doctrinaires 
of  the  Luxembourg  console  themselves  that  in  leaving  the 
fate  of  Cabinets  to  the  Lower  Chamber  they  are  following 
the  constitutional  tradition  of  the  British  Parliament : 
but  if  it  adds  to  the  dignity  of  an  elective  Senate  thus  to 
be  invested  with  the  disabling  attributes  of  an  hereditary 
house,  to  pursue  the  comparison  further  does  not  enhance 
the  consolation  ;  for  while  the  unrepresentative  House  of 
Lords  supplies  on  an  average  nearly  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  English  Cabinets,  in  France  barely  one-fifth  of  the 
ministerial  portfolios  are  bestowed  on  the  Senate,  grand 
council  of  ttie  communes  though  it  be.* 

1  Th«  fcrcm\m  of  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  centarj  are  the  Cefitre 
Gauche  ;  ihe  Gaiichr  R^Hiblicaine.  corTeiipi>ndln|t  with  the  Oppnriutibtii ; 
Hie  Union  K^fwblicaine,  which  might  be  deacribed  an  Moderate  Radical, 
and  the  Gauchr  IMniocratique,  which  it  Radical  of  a  more  advanced  ■cbuot 
A  onall  Radical-8<icialiiit  coterie  haa  aW)  made  ita  appearance.  The 
Beacikmarie*  are  too  few  to  be  divided  into  RojraliMa,  Bonapaitieia,  eir. ; 
all  are  included  in  the  Droite. 

*  Since  1HH0  the  average  number  of  peeni  in  ■ucceewive  Rngliah  Cablneta, 
Liberal  and  Converrative,  f  emu  tit  have  been  between  H»ven  and  eifht. 
In  the  twelve  Frrtich  minintrie*  of  Ihe  decade  aiiice  M.  CarntH  became 
lYmklent  in  1M«7.  there  have  been  on  an  averaire  juK  two  aenaiuca  in 
•very  Cabinet,  which,  up  to  1HII3,  conaiiKeil  of  ten  Miniateiv,  and  itoee 
that  dale  of  eleven.  The  areraire  it  raited  by  M.  de  Preyclnet.  who 
a  Senator,  and  who  remained  at  the  War  tMAce  during  five  minltlHca. 
mlhler  itrievance  of  the  Senate  ia  that  the  Minlrterial  Oeclaraiion. 
on  the  forming  <if  each  new  govemoient,  it  never  rtad  la  the  Wenatt  by 
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The  unimportance  of  the  Senate  cannot  proceed  from 
the  superior  prestige  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  For 
reasons  to  be  examined  presently  the  popular  A^emUy 
does  not  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  French  na- 
tion. The  causes  of  the  Senate's  lack,  of  infloeiice  most 
therefore  be  looked  for  within  its  own  compositioii. 

VI 

If  a  legislative  body  &il  to  occupy  a  position  of  influ- 
ence in  a  state,  it  is  either  because  it  lacks  members 
whose  qualities  inspire  admiration  and  attract  supporti 
or  because  it  is  not  truly  representative  of  great  interests 
or  of  masses  of  opinion  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
French  Senate,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  afl9icted  with  both 
these  disabilities.  If  its  composition  at  the  end  of  the 
"century  be  analysed,  it  will  be  found  to  be.  not  worthy  of 
the  French  nation.  The  majority  of  its  members  are 
men  of  respectable  parts,  capable  of  treating  with  intelli* 
gence  the  public  questions  of  the  hour;  but  they  are  not 
the  most  capable  that  France  contains,  and,  a{)art  from 


tlie  Prime  Minuter,  eren  though  he  he  a  Senator,  the  Vpptr  Hnoie  hsTioit 
to  be  conteDi  with  the  accenu  of  a  ■uhordiiuae  colWapie.  As  Minktm, 
whether  •enatoni,  deiMitiea,  or  not  membeni  of  Psuiiaoiefit  at  all.  have  the 
right  to  at  in  both  Chamberi  during  their  term  of  office,  thia  rale  haa 
actually  had  the  effect  cif  cauning  the  Miiiintrrial  !>eclaration  lo  be  read  to 
the  Deputiea  by  a  Senator,  and  to  the  Senate  b>-  a  Deputy.  Thiii  hap- 
pened when  the  L«*ubft  fninifftry  waK  ft>nnnl  in  lHii:>.  M.  LiKiU't  was  a 
neuauir,  and  ah  lYime  Miiiihier  he  luul  u*  i|uit  his  own  llmiMr  t<t  ivad  tbe 
I>rclanui(in  at  the  I'aUih  Bourbnu,  the  only  diht-r  Senainr  in  I  lie  minirtry 
briiM:  M.  de  Krv^riiH  t.  who  liad  juM  l^^n  iunM*il  «*ut  ah  lYrniirr  but  kept 
tin  an  Minu4er  ttf  War.  A»  the  imivrranime  i<f  iIh*  ni-w  gorernmeiit  eould 
nitt  be  ivad  h\  tlie  rc^rently  diMiiiiw-il  I'riuM-  Minirter.  it  had  iierfnctr  to 
be  iu|ianed  to  ih«-  Senate  b>-  a  Deputy.  M.  Kicanl  being  choaeo  fiir  tht 
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lir  local  renown^  they  are  usually  unknown  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Luxembourg.  Now  all  who  have  seri- 
ously  studied  legislative  systems  know  how  chimerical  is 
the  &ncy  of  amateur  constitution-makers  who  imagine 
Second  Chambers  filled  with  brilliant  representatives  of 
every  human  science  and  calling:  but  there  is  a  mean 
between  that  phantasy  and  an  almost  complete  exclusion 
of  celebrity  and  genius  from  a  Senate,  especially  in  a 
country  where  men  eminent  in  pursuits  conducing  to 
fortify  the  faculties  of  legislators  not  only  abound  but 
are  conspicuously  classed  in  a  great  corporation  which  is 
the  nation's  chief  pride. 

The  elected  members  of  the  Senate  (not  counting  the 
•onrivon  of  tlie  nominated  s^^stem  who  belong  to  a  past 
order  of  things)  are  of  about  the  same  number  as  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  France,  than  which  no 
modern  community  has  ever  contained  a  body  more  repre* 
•entative  of  tlie  national  forces  of  intellect  and  know* 
ledge.  There  is  no  region  of  the  land  wliich  has  not 
contributed  some  of  its  memliers,  and  no  social  class, 
from  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil  to 
the  peasantf}'  which  tillH  it  to-day.  Tliere  is  no  |)olitical 
or  religious  tenet  Iield  by  Frenchmen  which  is  not  illus- 
trate in  that  company;  within  it  believers  in  tlie 
principle  of  ahnoIutiNm  are  tlie  colleagues  of  Utopian 
theorists  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  dogmatiiim  of  Rome 
in  as  welcome  tliere  an  the  UiMest  negation  of  fn*e- 
thouj^ht.  Nor  are  the  niemlierN  of  the  hiHtitute*  with  all 
tlieir  learning,  re4'liiM*M  mildewed  in  tlie  cluAt  of  folios. 
Many  of  tliem  are  lirilliant  citizens  of  the  worhl,  who 
lia\e  tlie  gift  not  only  of  inNtnicting  »tiidentii  with  tlN*ir 
liens,  but  uf  nuiviiig  men   with   tlie  eloi|Uence  of  their 
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tongues  —  and  this  is  true  both  of  those  who  aic  masteis 
of  the  theories  of  govemment  and  of  jaTispnideDoe«  and 
of  some  of  those  whose  Europeaii  i^euuwo  has  been  wqbl 
in  the  gayer  arts  or  the  profoonder  scienoea.  This  being 
so,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  senatorial  eleetors  woold 
not  unfrequentl}'  choose  to  represent  their  political  views 
men  who  had  attained  the  supreme  giade  that  France  can 
confer  on  intellect. 

Of  the  260  members  of  the  five  Academies  which  meet 
in  the  Palais  Mazarin,  fifty  would  not  seem  to  be  an 
excessive  number  to  find  among  the  elected  senaton  at 
the  neighbouring  Luxembouig;  they  would  fonn  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  departmental  del^ates,  and  moie 
than  200  places  would  be  left  for  the  representatives  of 
industry,  agriculture,  the  army,  and  interests  of  purely 
local  order.  But  if  the  lists  of  the  Senate  be  examined, 
membership  of  the  Institute  of  France  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  an  absolute  disqualification  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  for  of  the  elected  senators  only  three  belong  to 
the  Institute.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  departments 
do  wisely  in  not  sending  to  the  Senate  a  horde  of  pro> 
feasors  to  legislate  for  them.  No  doobt  the  prospect  of 
fifty  lecturers  from  Oxford  or  from  Glasgow  sitting  in  a 
British  house  of  legislature  would  strike  their  poaaiUe 
colleagues  and  the  public  with  alarm.  But  the  members 
of  the  Institute,  excepting  a  minority  specially  engaged 
in  teaching,  are  neither  professors  nor  tainted  with  pro- 
fessorial failinjrs,  nor  are  they  imbued  with  that  local 
tint  which  colours  all  that  comes  forth  from  isolated  seata 
of  learning.  Moreoven  the  electoral  collegea,  in  shun- 
ning the  Institute,  do  not  give  the  preference  to  persona 
who  have  develo]>ed  the  commerce  of  the  de{iartment»  or 
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improved  its  cultivation,  or  in  any  way  added  to  its 
riches  or  repute.  In  most  cases  the  elected  senators  are 
second-rate  exponents  of  the  callings  practised  in  perfec- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  benches  of  the  Senate  have,  under  the  Republic, 
never  been  adorned  by  M.  Pasteur,^  M.  Taine,  or  M. 
Renan;  but  they  swarm  with  country  doctors,  with  pub- 
licists unknown  to  fame,  and  with  minor  prophets  of 
free-thought;  while  one  seeks  in  vain  for  the  authorities 
who  make  the  civilised  world  look  to  the  dome  of  the 
Institute  for  instruction  in  many  a  branch  of  legislative 
and  economic  science,  in  the  principles  of  colonisation, 
and  in  jurisprudence,  though  there  are  few  departments 
which  do  not  send  to  the  Luxembourg  a  provincial  law- 
yer, a  doctor,  or  a  journalist.  If  I  have  mentioned  the 
absence  from  the  elected  Senate  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, it  is  because  that  body  contains  so  many  of  tlie 
choicest  intellects  of  si>ecial  qualifications  that  an  assem- 
bly which  is  rarely  recruited  from  it  cannot  command  a 
lofty  position  in  the  commonwealth.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  members  of  the  five  Academies  are 
disqualified  by  reason  of  their  react ionan*  opinions;  and 
when,  in  1895,  the  Radicals  for  the  first  time  formed  a 
homogeneous  Cabinet,  it  was  an  irremovable  senator,  and 
an  eminent  Member  of  the  Institute*  M.  lierthelot,  who 
was  selected  to  represent  the  Extreme  Left  before  Euni|ie 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  AiTairs. 

If  tlie  roll  of  eleoted  M*naton»  lit*  t*xaniinfd,  it  is  remark- 
able  how  few  of  the  names  eonvev  any  idea,  even  to 
Frenchmen   who  take   interest   in   |»olities.      It  is   to  be 
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feared  that  the  names  even  of  old  Ministen  must  be 
included  in  that  unrecognised  categorjr.  There  are  about 
a  score  of  them  among  the  elected  senaton  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. A  stranger  might  think  that  an  aasemUj  con- 
taining so  many  persons  who  had  directed  the  affairs  of 
their  country  would  exercise  a  certain  authority  in  the 
minds  of  men,  but,  unhappily  for  France,  the  career  of 
politics  does  not  now  cover  with  glory  those  who  poisae 
it  even  with  success.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  since  the 
death  of  Gambetta,  himself  an  example  of  the  nngimte- 
fulness  of  the  trade  of  politician,  no  one  who  has  become 
conspicuous  as  a  Minister  has  gained  the  lasting  esteem 
of  his  countrymen.  Whether  any  have  deserved  it  is 
another  question. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  political  snocess  pro- 
voking public  disfavour  was  that  of  M.  Joles  Fexry. 
The  very  fact  of  his  evincing  statesmanlike  qualities, 
rarely  developed  under  the  Third  Republic,  seemed  to 
bring  down  upon  him  the  rancour,  not  of  the  clerical 
Iteactionaries  to  whom  he  had  given  just  cause  for  resent- 
ment, but  of  a  large  section  of  his  fellow-republicans, 
who  pursued  him  fnmi  |X)wer  with  a  fury  as  vindictive  as 
though  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Rejected 
by  i>opular  suffrage  in  his  native  Vosges,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  Senate,  where  his  election  to  the  Presidencr,  the 
M'cond  [MtHt  of  dignity  in  the  Republic,  would  have 
M'fiii«'<l  to  com|K*nsate  years  of  ostracism  had  not  d«Mth 
struck  him  on  tht*  morrojv  of  his  taking  [lossessinn  of  the 
ehair,  thus  emline  with  fatal  oonsistencv  a  career  which 
well  displayed  the  vaiiitv  of  human  ambition.  His  kiii»- 
mail.  M.  FI«K|uet,  Inii^r  <if|iuty  for  the  turlmlent  quarter 
of  Paris  wiiere  the  hostages  were  shot  by  tlie  Comniune, 
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with  which  uprising  he  was  reputed  to  qrmpathise,  like- 
wise sought  a  senator's  seat  on  which  to  end  his  days 
when  discarded  by  electors  who  certainly  had  not  given 
him  their  confidence  in  the  belief  that  he  was  an  upholder 
of  Second  Chambers. 

The  upward  flight  of  MM.  Ferry  and  Floquet  has  been 
reversed  by  other  politicians;  for  the  Senate  differs  from 
other  superior  stages  of  existence,  both  celestial  and 
terrene,  in  that  tliose  who  have  been  elevated  thither  may 
return  to  the  netlier  world  of  universal  suffrage.  Thus 
M.  Goblet,  who  for  more  than  five  months  was  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  was  beaten  at  Amiens,  where  he  was 
a  magnate  of  note,  by  a  Boulangist  stranger;  but  the 
asylum  he  obtained  in  the  Luxemboui^  did  not,  in  the 
words  of  the  inspired  biographer  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, content  his  feverish  activity,  and  after  three  years 
in  that  calm  atmosphere  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Palais 
Bourbon  as  Radical  Socialist  member  for  Paris.  There 
was  a  much  more  eminent  senator  who  descended  to  the 
Lower  House  without  previous  experience  of  its  attrac- 
tions. M.  Leon  Say  had  sat  for  thirteen  years  in  the 
Senate,  ever  since  its  creation,  in  which  he  liad  taken  no 
small  part;  he  had  been  its  President  in  the  interval 
between  his  embassy  to  I^ndon  and  his  seventh  tenure  of 
the  portfolio  of  finance.  His  defection  to  seek  a  seat  in 
tlie  iK>pular  House,  which  contained  but  a  small  group  in 
sym{iathy  with  his  opinions,  at  a  period  when  there  was 
no  prns|iei't  of  a  stat4*snian  of  hiit  ty|ie  ever  lieing  inoludtMl 
in  a  ministr}',  testified  tliat,  though  tlie  (*liamlier  did  not 
stand  lii^h  in  the  eye^  of  the  nation,  it  was  better  for  a 
solitary*  voice  of  authority  to  lie  rained  sometimes  aniiU  its 
turmoil  tliau  to  grow  faint  in  the  stagnant  air  of  tlie  Senate. 
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The  stagnancy  of  the  Senate  is  a  curious  phenomenon, 
when  it  is  considered  that  that  quality  has  become  mani- 
fast  only  since  its  nominated  element  has  ceased  to  be 
renewed.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  (Jambetta  was, 
on  the  eve  of  his  death,  in  favour  of  retaining  the  system 
of  nomination,  and  Republicans,  who  object  to  it  on  prin- 
ciple, acknowledge  that  while  it  lasted  the  Upper  House 
contained  much  of  the  best  talent  of  France,  and  was 
worthier  of  a  great  nation  than  now.  At  that  period  the 
roll  of  elected  senators  too  contained  some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  in  France.  When  the  Senate  commenced 
its  career  in  1876,  its  nominated  section  included  Mgr. 
Dupanloup,  Generals  Changamier  and  Chanzy,  MM. 
Littre,  Hippolyte  Camot,  Casimir-Perier  (pdre),  Scherer, 
Lanfrey,  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Jules  Simon;  but 
there  were  elected  members  not  less  distinguished,  such 
as  MM.  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  Jules  Favre,  Henri  Martin, 
Waddington,  de  Broglie,  Leon  Say,  and  Marshal  Canro- 
bert;  whereas,  at  present,  but  for  the  aged  relics  of  the 
nominated  element  the  benches  of  the  Senate  would  be 
almost  destitute  of  celebrity. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  the  decadence  of  tjrpe  of 
elected  senators.  In  the  first  place.  Frenchmen  as  iHua- 
trious  as  MM.  Thiers  and  Victor  Hugo,  if  any  survive, 
no  longer  take  part  in  politics.  Secondly*  the  spread  of 
Republicanism  has  reduced  the  numtx'r  of  departments 
open  to  monarchical  senators,  and  as  thcise  which  have 
rem.iined  anti-repul)lican  pr«»fer  to  elect  local  i>ersonages, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  rare  Reactionaries  of  distinction, 
like  the  Due  de  Broglie,^  to  find  a  constituency.     Again, 

*  Tlip  Due  de  Brojrlie  wa>  Mriator  for  ihr  Eurf  fr»»ni  I87rt  to  1885.  Ai 
the  elect ionn  in  the  l«tt«r  year,  when  h<'  wm  HrfeniiHl.  nK«re  than  hmlf  aI 
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the  antipathy  prevalent  in  political  France  for  conspicu- 
cos  ability  has  infected  the  Republican  electoral  colleges. 
The  rejection  of  M.  Waddington,  shortly  before  his  death, 
by  the  Aisne,  where  he  was  President  of  the  Conseil- 
General,  in  favour  of  an  obscure  person,  was  chiefly  due 
to  this,  and  such  treatment  of  the  ino:tt  accomplished  ser- 
vants of  the  Republic  does  not  elevate  the  standard  of 
legislative  candidates.  Finally,  there  is  the  phenomenon 
obser\'ed  in  all  assemblies  of  recent  creation  in  all  com- 
munities. When  an  elective  body,  local  or  national,  is 
new,  it  attracts  the  ablest  and  most  prominent;  but  hav- 
ing none  of  the  prestige  of  tradition,  when  the  novelty  is 
dimmed  the  better  class  slirink  from  the  irksomeness  of 
contest,  leaving  functions,  no  matter  how  important,  to 
be  competed  for  by  less  capable  hands. 

A  brief  review  of  a  senatorial  election  throws  consider- 
able light  on  the  composition  of  the  Upper  House.  We 
will  not  take  an  extreme  case,  but  will  examine  one 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  an  unusually  distin- 
guished senator.  The  department  is  chiefly  agricultural, 
containing  one  large  industrial  town.  The  population 
is  800,000,  and  its  character  ih  so  Republican  that  the 
Reactionaries  rarelv  contest  a  seat  for  either  Chamber. 
Tlie  candidates  for  the  vacant  senatorship  are  therefore 
all  Republicans  of  not  ver}*  diverse  hues.  It  might  be 
thought  that  as  party  conflicts  were  in  abe}*ance  here,  the 
rivalr}'  would  be  between  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
tlie  rhief-town  and  the  com-jjrowors  and  stot^k-rainerB  of 
the  rural  districts;  or  tliat  the  conti*Ht  would  be  fought 
on  free  trade  and  protection  a<«  the  de{uirtroent  is  on  the 


th^  moiiArrhkml  aaau  wbkb  then  fell  %acant  (iaT  nut  of  41)  werr  SIM  bjr 
Rr|«ublicaniL 
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frontier;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  suggested*  in  the 
vague  and  lengthy  election  addresses  of  the  five  candi- 
dates. The  first  is  a  retired  notary  and  mayor  of  a 
picturesque  village  who  employs  his  leisure  in  contrib- 
uting to  a  local  Radical  journal.  The  second,  also  a 
lawyer,  practises  in  the  chief-town,  where  he  is  mayor, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  decorated :  like  his  rural  rival 
he  calls  himself  a  Radical.  The  third  is  a  village  doctor, 
a  freemason  of  rank,  supported  by  the  deputy  of  his 
arrondissement.  The  fourth  is  another  active  freemason, 
a  professor  who  lives  in  Paris,  patronised  by  one  of  the 
senators  of  the  department,  as  well  as  by  the  deputy  of 
the  district  in  which  he  has  a  small  property.  The  fifth 
is  a  doctor  of  the  chief-town,  popular  among  his  patients 
of  all  opinions,  and  so  has  the  support  of  the  Reaction- 
aries, who  have  no  candidate  of  their  own.  Four  of  the 
five  are  members  of  the  conseil-g^n^ral,  the  professor 
being  its  vice-presidentr  and  the  last  three  call  them- 
selves Republican  without  the  qualification  of  Radical. 
The  senatorial  delegates  number  nearly  900,  and  almost 
all  are  present  at  tlie  election.  At  the  first  ballot  the 
professor  and  the  two  doctors  obtain  about  200  votes. 
apiece,  distancing  the  two  lawyers,  who  are  beaten. 
Before  the  second  ballot  a  private  transaction  takes  place, 
as  is  usual  at  these  elections.  The  sup{)orten  of  one  of 
the  doctors  go  over  to  the  professor,  who  is  thus  pro- 
claimed senator.^ 

The  callings  of  these  candidates  corroborate  wliat  lias 

1  In  M'natorial  i>1ectionji,  at  the  first  two  ballot*  a  candidate  io  be 
clccKsl  must  ivceive  an  alMolute  majority  of  tlie  votea  preaent,  wkirh 
iiiiiM  U*  not  I(*««  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  roll  of  nenatorial  electi>r»; 
lull  Hi  tho  thinl  ballot,  if  one  be  nec«HKar>',  a  relative  majoritji'  d«cid«»  the 
tli«  tioti  (X^i  Organique^  2  AoOt,  1875,  art.  16). 
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been  said  as  to  the  Senate  being  filled  with  minor  fol- 
lowera  of  the  occupations  pursued  with  distinction  by 
members  of  the  Institute  of  France.  One  reason  for  the 
abundance  of  that  class  is  that  the  chief  electoral  influ* 
ence  in  a  department  is  the  conseil-general ;  and  in  the 
cases  where  a  local  deputy  is  not  chosen  to  fill  a  sena- 
torial vacancy,  the  most  favoured  candidates  are  usually 
members  of  the  departmental  council,  on  which  profes- 
sional men  abound.  They  are  naturally  provincial 
practitioners,  residing  in  the  district  which  they  repre- 
sent on  the  council,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
Senate  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  local  celebrities, 
lawyers  and  doctors  predominating.' 

The  French  lawyers  elected  to  the  Senate  are  with  a 
few  exceptions  elderly  men  who  liave  lived  and  practised 
in  the  provinces,  and  who,  'when  they  migrate  to  Paris, 
have  no  more  chance  of  ever  liolding  a  brief  at  the  Palace 
if  they  are  barristers  than  they  have  of  transferring  their 
offices  and  their  clients  to  the  metropolis  if  they  are 
notaries.  They  therefore  in  a  sense  represent  regi<mal 
interestii,  and  being  usually  small  proprietors  claim  to  be 
reganled  as  representatives  of  agriculture.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  country  doctors  sent  to  the  Luxembourg;  but 
botli  classes,  when  they  come  to  reside  in  Paris  for  nine 

1  Aft^r  Ui«  wnstorUl  electkmn  in  1M>7  mom  Uum  two4liinli  el  ibe 
aipenihly  wan  rompanpd  of  Uwrem,  dncinrn.  |nt)fcMOfm,  and  jmarnaUmii : 
tlM*  Uwyrni  iiiiinbrniig  abiHit  a  htirHlr>^  and  ibe  medical  prartitlnorm 
«U»ii!  forty.  Of  :M0  nenatoni  rrpirwrniinir  the  pmrinr^n  (not  includiiic 
iIh-  iiirnihrrn  fnr  r.iri»  an<1  th^  ciiloiiit-K  <»r  ilir  Minivini:  *•  irmDo\'abli»  "). 
all  bill  a  doxrn  MoiiicmI  by  binh.  lon^;  rr»idriice,  ur  occupatloB  lo  the 
df|«utnirnu  for  wht<*h  tliey  hu.  and  nraiiy  iHO  of  them  wert  actvaltj 
iutti\«*A  of  thr  depanniriiUiMhH'h  rlrctrti  tlirm.  Tbia  aliowii  tbai  ba«#Trr 
tuiiutififartor}  thr  r«tm|x«»tti<>n  of  thr  Sriiair  may  br,  ii  mifbl  ba  W0tm  tf 
it  wrrv  SIM  with  **  caqvi-baiEKvn  **  fivm  the  capital 
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months  of  the  year,  become  strangers  to  baoolio  science 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  provinces.  They  have  likewise 
to  abandon  their  professional  income,  which  indeed  rarely 
exceeds  the  senator's  salary  of  9000  francs ;  bat  as  living 
is  dear  in  Paris  the  change  is  not  lucrative,  and  many  a 
senator,  who  throve  upon  the  lawsuits  or  the  ailments  of 
his  rural  neighbours,  finds  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  his 
savings  or  his  wife's  dowr}%  existence  is  a  straggle  on  a 
fourth  floor  in  the  Latin  quarter.  For  this  reason  the 
few  are  better  off  who,  like  the  professor  in  the  election 
just  cited,  have  some  calling  in  the  capital,  as  to  them 
the  senatorial  stipend  is  unalloyed  profit. 

When  a  senator  is  a  member  of  the  conseil-general  of 
his  department,  to  which  fact  he  very  often  owes  his  seat, 
attendance  at  its  sessions  takes  him  into  his  constituency 
at  Easter,  and  at  the  Assumption,  and  if  he  have  retained 
his  home  in  the  region  he  will  spend  there  the  summer 
vacation.  Otherwise  he  will  become  completely  Parisian, 
but  usually  a  Parisian  who  has  conquered  the  capital  too 
late  in  life;  for  there  are  many  of  these  senators,  who, 
unless  they  were  previously  deputies,  or  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  were  students  of  law  or  medicine,  have 
never  lived  in  Paris.  Therefore,  migrating  thither  when 
waj-s  of  thought  and  habits  are  stereotyped  (for  the 
average  age  of  the  senators  is  sixty-three),  they  have  no 
other  occupation  or  interest  in  life  tlian  their  unagitating 
duties  at  the  Luxembourg. 

A  marked  defect  in  the  comiKwition  of  the  Senate  is 
the  absence  of  proi>er  representation  of  the  commercial 
aiul  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  Of  800  senators 
only  forty  are  in  any  way  connected  with  commerce  or 
ituliistrv,  and  to  arrive  at  that  small  number  bankers  on 
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the  one  hand  and  retired  shopkeepers  on  the  other  have 
to  be  counted.  We  shall  further  examine  the  rarity  of 
this  class  in  the  legislature  in  dealing  with  the  Lower 
Chamber.  It  need  only  be  said  here  that  the  employers 
of  labour  and  the  merchants  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centres  of  provincial  France  impress  a  stranger  as 
being  men  of  practical  character  and  cultivated  intelli- 
gence |)eculiarly  appropriate  to  senatorial  dignity;  it  is 
therefore  unfortunate  that,  in  an  Assembly  where  their 
weight  and  experience  would  be  of  value,  their  proper 
places  should  be  filled  by  a  crowd  of  obscure  professional 
men. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  an  Assembly,  composed  in 
increasing  measure  of  such  elements,  is  without  great 
authority  in  the  nation.  It  is  not  merely  power,  genius, 
and  eloquence  which  are  wanting;  but  country  lawyers 
and  doctors,  who  have  grown  gray  within  a  provincial 
horizon,  have  not  as  a  nile  adequate  experience  of  men 
and  of  affairs  to  make  them  shine  in  a  legislative  body. 
The  lawyers  have  not  the  fault,  imputed  to  Englishmen 
of  tlie  same  class,  of  sfieaking  from  a  brief  without  con- 
viction; their  failing  is  rather  to  |iooe  as  theoretical 
jurists,  and  the  painstaking  essays,  which  they  deliver 
from  the  tribune,  are  i>eriia|)s  better  fitted  to  stir  the 
applause  of  a  congress  of  adviKates  at  the  seat  of  a  pro- 
vincial Court  of  Apiieal,  than  to  raise  the  practical 
renown  of  the  Senate.  Moreover,  the  term  for  whirii 
nenators  are  elected  is  nine  vears;  and  an  elderlv  man, 
who  has  broken  with  the  a.NSO(  iatiotis  of  his  |ia»t  to  come 
and  live  in  the  great  eentnilising  city,  which  lias  ever 
alworbt*d  all  the  strength  and  feeling  of  local  life,  difh- 
cult  though  it  be  for  him  to  become  a   Parisian   in   his 
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declining  days,  is  not  likely  to  struggle  to  assert  himself 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  communes,  when  he  knows  it  to 
be  humanly  improbable  that  he  will  have  to  account  more 
than  once  to  his  constituents.  Thus  it  is  that  Senators, 
both  those  who  have  come  direct  from  their  provinces  and 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
with  its  disturbing  elections  at  short  intervals,  far  from 
burning  to  check  each  act  of  the  Lower  House,  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  their  own  as  a  restful  sanctuary  which  it 
is  best  not  to  embroil  in  vain  strife  with  the  more  ardent 
branch  of  the  legislature. 

This  is  the  impression  which  a  sitting  of  the  Senate 
gives  to  an  onlooker.     Its  aspect  is  no  longer  that  which 
it  bore  under  the  Second  Empire,  when  on  great  occa- 
sions the  hall  of  Marie  de  Medicis  was  thronged  with 
an  assembly  of  cardinals  in  scarlet  robes,  marshals  and 
admirals  in  full  array,  and  unofficial  senators  in  gilded 
uniform.     Not  that  the  Senate  under  the  Third  Republic 
has  an  undignified  appearance.     Hoary  age  does  not  need 
a  laced  coat  to  give  it  dignity,  and  a  clever  artist  has 
painted  a  number  of  these  ancient  men  grouped  in  a  noble 
gallery  of  the  palace,  with  such  skilful  fancy  that  amid 
the  Florentine  architecture  the  dull  modem  costume  goes 
un]>erceived,  and  the  gray-beards   might  belong  to  the 
venerable  heads  of  senators  of  some  undefined  Republic 
of  the  Renaissance. 

A  Hitting  of  the  Senate  does  not  indeed  present  so 
romantic  a  picture.  lUit  the  impression  that  it  gives  is 
not  that  of  a  house  of  legislature.  The  idea  sometimes 
suggested  is  rather  that  of  a  retreat  for  elderly  men  of 
education,  whose  faculties  are  undinnned,  and  whose 
favourite   pastime  is  to  meet  in  a  debating  society  to 
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recite  to  one  another  essays  on  abstract,  legal,  or  his- 
torical questions,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  topics 
of  the  hour.  The  President  takes  his  seat  in  leisurely 
fashion  and  gives  a  tone  to  the  afternoon's  proceedings 
by  pronouncing  in  admirable  language  an  obituary  eulogy 
on  one  of  their  number  snatched  away  since  their  last 
meeting,  tracing  his  career  from  his  birth  under  the  First 
Empire,  through  the  Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of 
July  up  to  the  Second  Republic  —  usually  a  glorious 
moment  in  the  lives  of  departed  senators,  before  Louis 
Napoleon  stifled  a  genius  which  would  have  startled 
Europe. 

If  a  project  of  Law  Reform  be  the  subject  of  debate, 
its  official  report  will  be  of  solid  value  to  the  student  of 
jurisprudence  or  procedure.  But  if  the  serious  business 
of  the  day  be  an  interpellation  involving  some  reference 
to  a  hundred  years  ago,  then  even  the  idle  listeners  in 
the  uncrowded  galleries  will  be  rewarded.  For  tliese 
elders  know  their  Revolution,  and  when  tlie  eloquence 
becomes  impassioned  as  the  men  of  *89  retort  upon  the 
men  of  *03,  it  is  because  they  are  old  enough  to  have 
imbiliiMl  tliese  far-away  controversies  by  oral  tnidition. 
M.  Jules  Simon  knew  Robespierre*s  sisiten  and  there  are 
a  dozen  sefuitors  older  tlian  he  who  survive  him.  When- 
ever that  accomplished  patriarch  o])ened  his  lips  in  the 
Senate,  whether  to  illustrate  a  {loint  in  discussion  by  a 
|M*nioii;il  rt*miniHeence,  or  to  disroiirse  on  a  so(*ial  hubject« 
he  rharnir«l  liih  lirnrers  with  tlie  Wfll-phrHj*e<l  el(K|uem*e 
of  ^eneiatioiiH  whieh  had  »een  (*liatc;uibriand  and  known 
l#;iiiiartine.  The  high  academical  8tand;ird  of  the  debates 
in  the  Senate  has  been  niaintaineil  bv  the  survivors  of  the 
NVHtem  of  nomination, —  not  onlv  old  doctrinaires  whose 
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sentiments  are  sympathetic  to  the  auditoiy,  but  Reac- 
tionaries whose  following  grows  yearly  slenderer,  sach  as 
M.  Buffet,  the  venerable  deputy  of  1848,  and  M.  Chesne- 
long,  the  clerical  champion  of  lost  causes.  Nor  are  the 
3lected  senators  ungifted  with  eloquence  and  style.  If 
the  debates  be  carefully  studied,  though  little  to  enliven 
be  manifest  in  them,  the  form  of  the  speeches  is  often  of 
surprising  excellence,  considering  that  the  speakers  are 
men  unknown  to  fame,  for  the  most  part  the  country  law* 
yers  and  doctors  whose  political  careers  we  have  been 
noting. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  discussion  in  the  Upper 
House  is  wound  up  by  a  Minister  who  is  a  Depaty,  a 
young  man  whom  the  rapid  changes  of  governments  have 
entrusted  with  a  portfolio;  and  his  jaunty  volubility, 
suited  to  parry  loud  interruption,  is  after  the  measured 
arguments  of  the  decorous  homilies  which  he  has  to  sum 
up  or  to  refute,  in  contrast  more  striking  than  that 
between  the  tumult  of  the  bustling  traffic  which  rattles 
over  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  past  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
and  the  stillness  of  some  of  the  old  streets  near  the 
Luxembourg. 

As  one  witnesses  the  scene,  the  position  and  utility  of 
the  Upi>er  Chamber  in  the  Third  Republic  may  be  con* 
jectured.  It  has  little  authority  in  the  country,  either 
from  the  superiority  or  the  popular  prestige  of  the  names 
on  its  roll.  Hut  while  the  unimportance  of  the  well* 
conceived  French  Senate  may  be  a  warning  to  amateur 
constitution-menders  in  other  lands,  it  serves  a  certain 
purpose  in  its  own.  The  young  man  from  the  Palais 
Bourbon  and  his  colleagues  may  one  day  be  in  a  hurry, 
and  though  the  Senate  does  not  resist  if  the  deputies 
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seem  to  be  supported  by  the  country,  it  gives  the  Lower 
Chamher,  which  is  never  consistent  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive months,  time  for  reflection.  This  seems  to  be  the 
true  utility  of  the  Senate  in  the  French  Constitution.  It 
does  very  little  ;  it  is  not  highly  considered :  but  the 
mere  existence  of  a  Second  Chamlier  lends  a  certain 
solidity  to  the  Constitution,  which  perhaps  without  it  J 
would  not  have  attained  its  majority,  as  no  other  consti*  / 
tution  has  in  modem  France. 

TOL.  II  r 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   CHAMBER   OF   DEPUTIES   AND   THE    ELECTOBAL 

SYSTEM 

Universal  suffrage  in  France,  like  other  parliamentary 
institutions,  is  not  the  evolution  of  gradual  reform,  as  is 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  England.  Nor  is  it  the  work 
of  the  great  Revolution,  which  in  neither  of  its  phases  put 
it  into  practice.^  Nor,  again,  is  extended  franchise  the 
result  of  resistance  to  oppression ;  nor  has  its  enjoyment 
any  necessary  connection  with  liberal  administration  or 
with  liberty  of  the  subject.  Two  generations  after  the 
summoning  of  the  States-General,  manhood  suffrage  was 
1  in  1848  suddenly  obtained  by  the  nation  for  the  election 
\  of  its  representatives,  through  the  fortuitous  circumstance 
of  the  Revolution  of  February,  at  a  moment  when  the  peo- 
ple were  less  oppressed  than  at  any  previous  period  during 
the  century  ;  and  the  first  tangible  result  of  this  franchise, 

>  The  CoMtitutinn  of  1701  adopted  a  tfyntem  of  indirrct  election,  cer- 
tain limiUitioiiM  being  placed  on  the  franchijte  of  the  elei'toni  b(»th  (»f  the 
tirnt  and  of  the  M^nnid  dep^*e.  Tlie  Convention  in  17*.K{  estalilished  only 
a  itaiMT  ^institution,  never  i>nt  into  pmrtire,  which  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  nuuihoo<l  Kuf!raf;e  und,  following  the  hunianiuirian  the<»rieM  «»f  the 
hour,  extendtnl  it  to  foreignerh  domiciled  in  Kr.inc«>  under  ivrtain  comii- 
tioiiK  Befon*  thiM  franchise  wai*  ever  exenMMNi.  tlie  Count  it  lit  ion  «»f  An 
III.  (AupiMt  2*i,  171).'))  hail  revived  indirect  Kuffra^'e.  taz-|iayinK  and  mili- 
tar>'  ■er\ice  being  the  qualificatioiui  for  ele(*tors  of  the  tinil  def^ree:  and 
ibiM  MyHteui  Iaiae<l  till  Bona|iarte  UH>k  thingM  in  band. 

66 
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which  fifty  years  later  England  has  not,  was  the  popular 
consecration  of  the  autocracy  of  the  Second  Empire. 

When,  therefore,  the  National  Assembly  in  1875  de* 
clared  in  the  first  article  of  its  Constitutional  Law  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  it  was  not  thereby  proclaiming  a  new  era.  Nor 
was  it  defining  the  regime  under  which  the  country 
was  to  be  administered,  as  that  democratic  franchise,  to 
which  the  accidental  Republic  of  1848  had  given  birth, 
bad  proved  a  docile  instrument  in  tlie  arbitrary  hands  of 
Louis  Napoleon  ;  and  the  Reactionary  majority  returned 
to  the  Assembly  of  1871  was  a  further  proof  that  its  free 
exercise  was  not  incompatible  with  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy. 


The  registration  laws  under  the  Third  Republic  are 
baaed  on  the  organic  decree  promulgated  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon two  months  after  the  Coup  d*£tat.*  All  Frenchmen 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  who  have 
not  by  judicial  condemnation  lost  their  civil  and  political 
capacity,*  have  the  right  to  be  electors  without  any  fiscal 

>  IXcret  orfcanlqtie :  2  Ffnier,  1S58. 

*  The  Frvnch  law  of  elcciormi  dkM|tialUlcaikm  is  tererp  ;  for  eiampl*,  a 
■enimcc  of  three  months*  imprlsomoeiii  fur  adulteniti«>n  of  fund  ur  th« 
OSS  of  fmlae  wri^hu  carries  with  it  perpetual  diM|tiaJiticati«iii  which  can 
never  he  rrmorrd.  AU  the  condeninaii«iiii*  which  a  Krviichmaii  iiicuni 
are  inpcrilteil  un  his  **  easier  judiciaire,**  dvpiautrd  with  the  trihuual  uf  his 
nati%c  am>tidi»rDient,  and  as  siMin  as  a  man  in  srrvMrtl  in  an>  part  uf 
France.  <»n  hin  identity  hring  rsubliidied,  a  cufiy  «*(  hi»  caiorr  jmliciairr  l» 
sent  ffir.  un  which  his  new  oflence  is  inscrihrd.  If  hr  Incur  a  smteaor 
depH«  init  him  uf  electural  riichia.  It  im  rppi>neil  t«i  his  ditmicile  as  well  m 
ti»  hi*  liinhpUcr.  lii  larfEe  liiwns  thrrr  are  no  d«iiibt  iiwaaiM^ea  uf  ilin|ttali- 
flad  alecUifB  getiinf  un  the  rafisiar,  hut  the  casaa  urn  few  aa  the  paaablaa 
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or  other  qualitication.  For  the  enjoyment  of  the  suffnge 
the  only  condition  required  of  a  man  in  full  possession  of 
his  civic  rights  is  that  he  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  elec- 
toral lists,  and  the  system  of  registration  is  in  France  so 
simple  and  so  inexpensive  as  to  compel  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  doomed 
in  perpetuity  by  the  wisdom  of  their  reformers  to  cum- 
brous and  inexpensive  complexity.  When,  a  generation 
ago,  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  alien  perspicacity,  taught  the 
English  people  that  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  was 
not  fraught  with  revolutionary  peril,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  manhood  suffrage 
would  be  the  basis  of  election  both  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  and  of  all  local  administrative  bodies.  That  uni- 
formity can  never  be  realised  owing  to  the  granting  of  the 
vote  to  women  in  municipal  and  other  elections,  which  per- 
|>etuates  the  possession  of  property  as  the  basis  for  electo- 
ral suffrage,  and  defers  the  unencumbered  enjoyment  by 
all  citizens  of  an  uniform  and  intelligible  franchise  to  the 
distant  period  looked  forward  to  by  politicians  whose 
ideals  need  the  genius  of  'Aristophanes^  or  of  Swift  to  do 
them  justice. 

are  heary.  The  niotit  frequent  are  thoHe  of  uncertified  bankrupU  (failli$ 
non  rfhahUiU$)  wlu*^*  motive  for  ^tting  on  the  register  of  a  new  domi- 
cile in  not  that  of  electoral  fraud,  but  the  concealment  of  their  history, 
which,  if  known,  wonhi  defttn>y  their  commercial  credit 

>  ''Tlie  KranchiHe  and  Henioval  of  WomenV  Disabilitiea  Bill  prvn*idr» 
that  evpr>'  man  and  woman  of  full  aire,  whether  married  or  single,  nhall 
be  qualitie<i  to  vi>te  at  a  {tarliamentar}*  or  local  election,  who  ratiden  in 
the  area  for  whirh  the  t'lfifion  is  held  and  iii  duly  regijctered,  uulewdin- 
qualifitHl  (for  a  n^a^^Mi  oiIht  than  m'X  or  marriage)  by  common  law  c*" 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  no  other  jterstm  nhall  lie  qualified  to  vote  at  any 
■uch  election.  No  jterson  Hhall  he  du«|ualitie<l  by  i«ez  or  marriage  frnoi 
being  electe<l.  or  lieiiip  a  nieniUT  of  either  IIoumc  of  l*arliament,  or  of  a 
borough  or  county  council,  or  from  exerciaing  any  public  fnnf*tloiia  what- 
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Without  the  invention  of  the  feminine  voter,  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  a  franchise  admitting  of  a  system  of  regis- 
tration so  simple  would  ever  commend  itself  to  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  which,  whatever  the  ulterior  benefit  of 
its  legislation,  rarely  adds  a  page  to  the  statute-book  not 
of  primary  advantage  to  lawyers  and  other  unproductive 
operatives.  It  has  been  stated  without  challenge  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  registration  of  votes  costs 
our  country  X  700,000  a  year,^  that  is  to  say  more  than 
the  Militia  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  under  the  Education  Office  ;  and 
of  this  portion  of  the  nation's  wealth  annually  squan- 
dered, without  increasing  the  welfare  of  a  single  human 
being,  the  public  purse  contributes  X 450,000,  a  larger 
sum  than  the  exi>enses  of  our  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
relations  with  the  entire  world. 

As  tlie  registration  of  6,000,000  electors  of  Great  Brit- 
ain  and    Ireland  costs  their  fellow-countrymen   at   least 

«Tpr.     The  djite  on  which  the  Act  is  to  come  into  force  is  not  sprcUlcd  ** 
{Tiw^9,  Febnur>  2U,  IHWJ).  • 

I  *-Tti«  C41I4  of  rv^LHtrsiion  to  the  public  for  the  freneral  rpfi^er  man 
i:.Vi(i.OfMl  a  year.  Hicn.  uii<lf*r  the  Tariidi  Ohum^iU  Art,  iliere  was  an 
entirv'ly  diMinrt  charier  fur  re^Miration  cnrated  of  nu  lem  than  I'Umi.ihmi  a 
3r«ar ;  therefore.  1*4.'A<>00  a  year  was  s]ient  out  of  the  |iul»lic  rate  f«ir 
rmMrmti«»iL  There  was  tlie  expense  to  political  particw  —  at  least  i'iaO.tmo 
a  year ;  therefore  i:7<Mi,(Miu  a  year  was  ihiw  heing  s|«nt  In  rrfciiitrati«m. 
Tkm  came  the  pro|H««iiI  of  the  Ctovtmmfai.  whii-b  he  h«»prd  would  lie 
■Mvlittrd.  f«if  a  dcNible  retriMmtioiL  llr  did  n«K  say  it  w^iuld  he  d<iuht«> 
tke  {invent  ct«t.  Iiui  it  w<miM  c<«st  the  |iul»li<*  nearly  i'lVMi.iino  BKirr.  aiMl 
political  isutifn  |M*rha|M  aiioili<>r  I'itlO.iMMi. "  (Mr.  S.  Siorvy.  ll%*u«r  «tf 
l\itnm<»iii».  May  1.  IMM.  Src«»iid  reading  i4  Kefristration  Bill.)  I  ha%r 
••«  taken  int4i  coiiMidr ration  the  last  cstimair  <»f  the  H|«aker,  hut  mU>  his 
calrulatitMi  «»f  thr  ri»»t  of  rrgii4rati«>n  at  ihr  n^iment  «»f  thb  speech.  The 
aaUMiaiea  for  the  Mune  yt-^r  sppn>|>riat4-d  iTtSSMSltl  tn  the  Mditia  ;  l'tRl:;.(sai 
10  %kr  heieoce  and  Art  llvpartnient ;  and  l*4ai.lMIU  to  the  l>t|ikiaiatfcr  and 
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£700,000  a  year,  while  10,000,000  Frenchmen^  entitled 
to  the  suffrage  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  an 
imperceptible  outlay,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  obserre 
the  system  practised  in  France,  even  though  we  can  never 
hope  to  imitate  it. 

The  registration  of  electors  in  France  is  conducted 
by  the  municipalities ;  and  as  the  entire  country  is 
divided  into  communes,  all  similarly  administered  (ex- 
cepting that  of  the  capital),  and  as  all  local  govemiag 
bodies  —  departmental,  district,  and  municipal  councils 
—  are  chosen  by  the  same  electorate,  the  machinery  for 
conferring  upon  citizens  the  right  to  vote  is  extremely 
simple.  The  electoral  lists  are  permanent,  subject  to  an 
annual  revision.  In  each  commune,  included  entirely  in 
one  constituency,  a  Commission  of  three  inhabitants  u 
annually  nominated,  composed  of  the  mayor  and  two 
delegates,  one  appointed  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  other  by  the  municipal  council.  In  Paris 
tlie  Commission  in  eacli  of  the  thirty-seven  electoral  dis- 
tricts is  composed  of  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement, 
of  a  munici])al  councillor  of  the  quarter,  and  of  an  elector 
named  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Seine.  A  similar  plan  u 
jiursued  at  Lyons,  but,  as  no  provincial  town  has  more 
than  one  mayor,  deputy-mayors  are  delegated  for  tke 
duty.     During  the  first  ten  days  of  each  year*  the  Com- 

1  Tlie  rlectorati'  of  t)it'  Initetl  Kiiiinloin  at  the  general  election  of  ICM 
iiiiinUn'd  ((.41'>.44U»  v<i(rr>  :  tlwit  of  Knitifo  at  the  general  election  »f  IMM. 
ln.44n.lTH.  Ill  the  Iniu-l  Kiniriloin  there  are  at  leaKt  half  a  milllM 
duplicate  v(»teni.  while  in  Kraii«*e  tlierv  arv  n<»ne. 

'In  the  autnnin  a  pLu-anl  i>  |»iiHt4Ml  on  the  walla  of  the  townn,  of  whith 
the  followinir  Im  an  example  .  **  l>e|t:irtinent  of  X  :  ArrondiaRement  of 
V  :  Town  of  Z.  Hie  Mayor  of  %  hereby  pvea  nr>tic«  that  the  ekcctonl 
n-viiiitm  lakeH  place  ever}-  year  lief««re  January  15,  and  invitea  all  Omm 
not  \et  inscrib<*<l  on  the  li>t.N  who  ftiltil  the  conditions  pMcribod  by  Ikt 
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mission  proceeds  with  the  revision  of  the  lists.  After 
erasing  the  names  of  persons  who  have  died,  who  have 
departed,  who  have  forfeited  their  electoral  rights  or 
who  have  been  previously  inscribed  by  error,  the  com- 
missioners add  to  the  list  the  names  of  those  inhabitants 
who,  at  the  end  of  March,  will  have  become  qualified  by 
age '  and  by  six  months*  residence.  The  maximum  space 
of  time  during  which  a  French  elector  can  be  voteless 
by  reason  of  change  of  residence  is  seventeen  months ; 
but  votes  thus  lost  are  very  rare,  as  the  law  provides  for 
the  two  classes  in  the  French  population  most  prone  to 
move.  The  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  divided  into  a 
number  of  electoral  areas,  who,  in  quitting  one  quarter 
for  another,  change  their  constituency  without  going 
beyond  the  municipal  boundary,  have  simply  to  certify 
their  residence  of  six  months  within  its  limits  in  order 
to  be  put  immediately  on  the  register  of  the  division  of 
their  new  domicile,  —  Paris,  like  all  other  French  cities, 
forming  but  one  commune.  Moreover,  all  public  func- 
tionaries whose  place  of  residence  is  obligatory,  and  who 
are  the  most  numerous  migratory  body  in  France,  from 
members  of  the  clergy  and  the  magistracy  to  elementary 
school-masters  and  {Mistnien,  have  the  right  to  be  place<l 
on  the  register  at  once. 

A  new  resident  in  a  commune,  on  his  first  application 
to  l>e  inscrilieil  as  an  elector,  has  to  produce  proof  that  he 
has  «lemande<l  the  rt*m(»val  of  his  name  from  the  electoml 
listfc  of  his  fomu»r  n»siili«nre ;  und  if  bv  error  an  elertor'n 

Uw,  to  prfwnt  ih(*mMl\«*«  At  tlir  M.iirir  withmit  drUy  t«t  claim  thnr  n*i;i»- 
tnuioti,  Mr  to  iiMify  ili«'ir  «-)iait;>*  of  ivmidrnct*  if  any  havr  Lakrii  |»Ucf.** 

I  A  rv%i<lf*fii  mho  rom*-*  of  ac«*  Mti  ili«*  lant  (Uy  of  the  «|tialifyiii|r  ]H*ffi«Mi 
ha*  tW  rit:lit  to  U-  iitaiTibrtl  at  aii  rWtor  if  be  haTe  lived  in  the  commune 
for  ail  m«>ntlia. 
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name  be  left  on  the  list  of  two  constituencies  and  he  vote 
more  than  once  he  subjects  himself  to  the  penalty  of  two 
years'  imprisonment.  Except,  however,  in  constitaencies 
near  one  another,  the  rule  of  holding  all  the  elections  <m 
the  same  day  makes  plural  voting  almost  impassible.  If 
a  man  has  residences  in  several  communes,  he  is  free  to 
choose  the  one  in  which  he  will  exercise  the  suffrage,  but 
the  principle  of  ^^one  man  one  vote"'  is  so  stringently 
carried  out  that  he  cannot  be  inscribed  as  an  elector  for 
the  deputy  in  one  place  and  in  another  for  the  municipal 
council.  Hence  it  happens,  notably  in  the  region  near 
Paris,  that  landowners  and  residents  are  sometimes  muni- 
cipal councillors  of  their  rural  commune  without  having  a 
vote  there,  if  they  have  preferred  to  claim  it  in  the  urban 
domicile. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Commissions  are  very  airople, 
and  in  no  respect  resemble  those  of  an  English  Revision 
Court.  The  sittings  are  not  public;  neither  the  deputy, 
t)ie  future  candidates,  nor  the  political  organisations  are 
represented  ;  but  a  fortnight  after  the  opening  of  the 
revision  it  is  announced  by  public  notice  that  the  revised 
list  has  been  deposited  at  the  Mairie  to  be  inspected  by  all 
comers.  No  exi)ense,  however,  is  incurred  in  printing; 
the  new  list  is  written  in  du]>licate,  one  copy  being  sent 
to  the  Prefet  of  the  De|Kirtment,  and  the  other  retained 
at  the  Mairie  for  inspection  for  three  weeks,  during  wbidi 
any  elector  of  the  constituency,  whether  resident  in  the 
coinniune  or  not,  can  notify  omissions  or  undue  insertions 
in  the  list ;  and  any  |HTsnn  whose  name  is  thus  objected 
tc»  is  infr)rmed  by  tlu*  mayor  of  the  objection  and  re- 
(|Ui*sted  to  reply  to  it.  After  this  the  Commission  of 
revision  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  delegates  of 
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the  municipal  council,  ^  and  the  five  commissioners  consti- 
tute a  court  for  adjudicating  on  all  claims  and  objections. 
The  sittings  again  are  not  public,  nor  are  the  interested 
parties  represented.  They  are,  however,  forthwith  noti- 
fied of  the  decisions  of  the  Commission,  and  the  proceed- 
ings are  finished  by  the  middle  of  February.  Any  elector 
in  the  constituency,  whether  personally  affected  or  not  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  can  appeal  free  of  cost 
to  the  Juge-de-Paix  of  the  canton.  A  decision  of  this 
magistrate  can  be  further  appealed  against  in  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  in  the  rare  case  of  questions  arising  of  miscon- 
struction of  the  law  by  the  judge,  and  when  a  decision  is 
thus  quashed  the  case  is  sent  for  trial  before  another 
Juge-de-Paix. 

It  is  interesting  to  mention  these  judicial  safeguards  of 
the  suffrage  provided  by  the  hiw,  but  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice not  one  in  twenty  thousand  is  ever  disputed  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Commissions,  composed  tliough  they  be 
of  lajnnen,  usually  of  slender  education,  and  always 
unaided  by  legal  assessors.* 

The  inexpensiveness  of  the  revision  of  the  electoral 
register  is  thus  due  in  the  first  place  to  its  being  gratui- 
tously performed  by  private  citizens  without  the  inter- 
vention of  lawyers,  of  electioneering  agents,  and  of  other 
fee-seeking  ex (lerts.  In  the  second  place  a  great  economy 
is  effected  by  the  practice  of  having  the  list  written  and 
not  printed.  It  is  ditlicult  fi»r  Hritisli  |Militic-i:uis  to 
imagine  an  election  being  fought,  or  an  electoral  i>rganiMi- 
tion  prepared,  without  the  aid  of    **a  mnrketl   register,** 

'  At  PartJi  and  Lvoiui  ihr  iwn  eitm  nirmbrn*  of  ihr  ri»mmi«iion«,  liwteAi) 
<«C  U'tnc  nominatH  by  ihr  Miiniri|ial  rMiiH*il.  an*  4*<i-«»f4c^  by  rtrh  Cum- 
mi»aon  fma  aroofif  Uir  rl«ctor«  of  thr  oi»tv»tituei»cy. 
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but  candidates  in  France  do  not  perceive  the  need  for 
that  costly  engine.  The  commune  is  so  entirely  the  base 
of  civic  life,  that  a  written  list  deposited  in  each  Mairie, 
at  the  disposal  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  peruse  or  to 
copy  it,  is  published  in  a  manner  fully. as  effective  as 
would  be  the  exposure  of  printed  matter  at  church  doors, 
or  the  faculty  of  purchasing  unwieldy  catalogues  of  the 
male  adult  population  of  the  region.  That  the  lack  of 
printed  registers  causes  no  inconvenience  is  shown  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  voting  papers  are  distributed  to 
the  electorate  by  the  candidates,  who  to  effectually  carry 
out  that  practice  are  compelled  to  know  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  voters.  But  the  communal  system, 
combined  with  the  uniformity  of  franchise,  so  simplifies 
the  machinery  of  French  civic  life,  that  the  agents  of  the 
candidates  in  the  communes  have  no  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing a  complete  list  of  electors. 

How  inexpensive  the  registration  is  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  even  in  great  cities  like  Lyons  no 
outlay  is  set  down  in  the'  municipal  budget  for  the 
preparation  of  the  lists.  The  cost  is  so  infinitesimal 
that  it  is  included  in  incidental  office  expenses,  and 
although  the  lists  are  written,  the  entire  work  of  their 
preparation  is  performed  by  the  ordinary  clerical  ataff 
of  the  municijmlity.  In  the  vast  majority  of  French 
communes  that  staff  consists  of  one  person,  the  secretary 
of  the  Mairie,  who  is  the  vilhige  school -master,  and  the 
drawing  up  of  tlie  lists  is  simply  part  of  his  unaided 
routine  duty.  If  the  registration  of  the  voters  of  France 
were  to  fall  into  aWyance  for  a  year  or  two  the  budgets 
of  the  communes  for  salaries  and  printing  would  undergo 
no   decrease,  and    a   saving   of   public    money  would   be 
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effected  only  in  the  diminished  quantity   of  paper  and 
ink  consumed  in  the  writing  of  the  lists. 

A  criticism  applied  to  the  system  is  that  it  puts  un- 
controlled power  into  the  hands  of  the  mayors  and  the 
active  politicians  of  the  municipal  councils.  The  mayors, 
though  no  longer  nominated  by  the  central  Government, 
are  in  a  large  majority  of  the  communes  Republican,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  Government  is  practically  as  much  the  nominee  of 
the  mayor  1  and  of  the  council  as  is  the  third  commis- 
sioner, who  is  the  delegate  of  the  municipality.  Thus 
the  first  revision  of  the  lists  may  be  left  entirely  to  the 
political  group,  of  which  the  mayor  is  the  leading  spirit ; 
and  the  two  delegates  added  by  the  municipal  council 
for  the  final  revision  would  naturally  belong  to  the  same 
coterie. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  system  was  illustrated  by  tlie 
Toulouse  case,  brought  to  trial  in  1894.  The  Itadical- 
Socialist  party  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Languedoc  de- 
sired to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  town  council,  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  alleged,  of  getting  {lossession  of  the  pat- 
ronage to  the  niuniciiml  offices,  which  are  numerous  in 
a  large  city  ;  and  as  the  register  is  identical  for  the  elec- 
tionn  of  councillors  and  of  deputies,  its  manipulation 
affected  the  |mrlianientary  contest.  In  the  course  of 
judicial  proceedings  it  was  discovered  that  the  electoral 

>  Tlif  tmual  pmriicr  In  for  thr  •«>iui-Pr^ffi  in  mU  ihe  mayor  (who  U  h\m 
rr|»n-Miit^u«r  111  ili«-  i-uniiiiiiiKf)  to  iiamr  tlir  «l«  l«';:aic*  nf  ilir  CMi\«*riiiiiriti. 
:iri<1  Ur  fr«*n«rnlly  cIumimii  •  iniinict|4il  C(Kiii<*ill«>f.  In  ctuirm  whrrr  ihr 
iiiiuiici|al  ciHitiril  Is  n<»l  in  fav«Hir  ai  the  prrf«Htiirr  (If,  for  riaiii|4f.  iia 
iriaj<>rii>  u  r«actionar>).  ihen  the  ttma-IV^ft*!  ptii  mmr  fuiirti«mar>'  in 
tilt-  caiiiMfi.  Midi  an  thr  Jiip*-dr-l*aii  or  the  Bh>r4<lK*r  of  the  OendanDefie, 
!•(  iiaiur  thr  coiumuMiitier. 
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lists,  which  had  served  for  the  gieneral  electicms  of  189Sv. 

contained  3000  names  of  fictitious  persons.     The  ooQfes- 
sion  of  certain  clerks  employed  at  the  Hotel  da  Ville 
divulged  how  this  falsification  was  effected.     Wholesale 
additions  were  made  to  the  lists,  of  the  names  of  person^ 
who  were  dead,  were  bankrupt,  or  who  had  left  Toulouse, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  chemicals,  names  were  removed  of 
voters  opposed  to  the  Radical-Socialists.     As  a  duplicate 
register  at  various  stages  of  its  completion  is  deposited 
at  the  prefecture,  it  was  necessary  to  abstract  it,  and 
complicity  therefore  was  essential  between  the  agents  of 
the  central  authority  and  those  of  the  municipality.     The 
Government,  by  presidential  decree,^  removed  the  Prefat 
of  the  Haute  Garonne  to  another  department,  thus  show* 
ing    that    his   conduct   was    not    above    suspicion,   and 
dissolved  the  town  council,  as  the  frauds  had  been  per- 
petrated primarily  for   the  quadrennial   municipal   elec- 
tions of  1892  ;   but  as  the  parliamentary  election  of  1893, 
which  was  conducted  on  a  register  still  packed  with  ficti- 
tious names,  had  been  validated  by  the  Chamber  there 
was  no  possibility  of  inquiring  if  the  deputies  owed  their 
seats  to  the  frauds.     The  method  of  using  the  falsified 
lists  on   polling  day   will  be  more   conveniently  noticed 
when  we  consider  the  general  subject  of  Electoral  Cor- 
ruption, and  we   shall   then   see   that   this  affair  of  the 
falsification  of  the  register  resembles  all  corrupt  electoral 
prartic't's  in  France  in  that  it  could  not  have  l»een  success- 
fully performed  without  the  complicity  of  functionaries. 
As  to  the  Toulouse  scandals   being  the  result    of   the 
French    system,    no    doubt   a    printed    register,    publicly 
exposed,  would   be  more  difficult  to  mutilate  than  writ* 

>  Sepu*mber  22.  IHiM. 
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ten  lists ;  and  if  the  revision  were  conducted  by  paid 
magistrates,  as  has  been  proposed,^  less  scope  would  be 
given  for  the  enterprise  of  partisan  town  councillors. 
But  even  if  there  were  twenty  municipalities  in  France 
as  corrupt  as  that  of  Toulouse,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  establish  a  costly  system  of  registration  to 
check  frauds,  the  facility  of  which  is  now  chiefly  due 
to  public  indifference.  Half-a-dozen  vigilant  electors 
could  have  exposed  the  frauds  at  Toulouse  before  the 
perpetrators  had  time  to  utilise  them.  Moreover,  if  it 
be  true,  as  French  critics  say,  that  the  fraudulent  spirit 
exists  in  other  districts,  it  would  be  difficult  in  all  but 
a  few  populous  places  for  the  most  audacious  political 
band  to  attempt  to  falsify  the  lists,  as  the  sparaeness 
of  the  population  o^  the  area  for  registration  would 
render  detection  inevitable.  Toulouse,  though  its  popu* 
lation  is  barely  150,000,  is  the  sixth  city  of  France,  and 
in  the  entire  country  there  are  only  about  fifty  communes 
with  a  population  of  over  80,000 ;  while  of  all  the  86,000 
communes,  28,000  have  a  population  of  less  than  1000, 
and  the  detection  of  either  fraud  or  error  in  the  lists  of 
electors  is  thus  within  the  competence  of  any  inhabitant 
who  is  dis)K>sed  to  give  ten  minutes  to  the  task. 

II 

The  political  indifference  of  the  French  electorate  is 
such    that    it    is   marvellous   that   {k*anduls   like    that   of 

*  By.  lilt*  bill  ititriMlurtnl  in  lHii'»  b>  M.  LcHiin  l*aiwy,  deputy  of  Um 
Eurv.  ali«  r  ih«  Maii«Ul<4  4*(  TouUham*.  «»hHrli  |T«i\ulr«l  tlua  ili«  anal  Oihd- 
miMkiuii  of  n-\i«iMii  ^h'tuM  lie  catit^tiial  iiii»tt>»l  of  ronimunal  (the  fnton 
briuic  tlM*  juloiiiiiianiiivr  arra  inicimnltate  t**  the  n»roiDune  and  thaairoo* 
daMBTUirtit),  aihI  fJKHihl  ooiuui»t  uf  iltf  Jiii:e-<ir-l'aix  and  two  peiBucia  noai- 
tiair«l  h\  fhf  ri\il  Tribunal  of  the  aiT%>iMliMwiuciU. 
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even  before  the  days  of  the  Girondins.  It  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  Boulangism,  and  the  final  stand  of  that 
party  made  the  general  election  of  1893  of  rare  interest ; 
yet  in  the  three  urban  divisions  Republicans  and  Mon- 
archists, Socialists  and  Boulangists,  could  not  bring  to  the 
polls  55  per  cent  of  the  electors.  This  occurred  agaiu  in 
1896,  when  the  moderate  Republicans,  who  boasted  that 
they  were  forming  a  new  national  party  of  order,  sent  to 
Bordeaux  a  retired  ambassador  to  contest  a  seat.  The 
prosperous  and  the  industrious  classes  so  little  heeded  the 
proffered  honour  that  they  let  a  Socialist  win  by  the  votes 
of  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  electors  on  a  register 
of  twenty  thousand.  The  Bordelais,  who  in  all  classes 
unite  to  their  commercial  genius  a  fine  taste  for  the 
amenities  of  life,  hold  that  six  laborious  days,  spent  in 
increasing  the  national  prosperity  and  their  own,  call  for 
a  Sabbath  of  unalloyed  recreation  ;  so,  after  saying  their 
prayers,  on  a  summer*s  morning  before  the  sun  is  high 
they  are  already  speeding  to  the  valley's  of  the  Dordogne, 
or  sailing  down  the  Garonne  towards  the  ocean,  past  the 
vineyards  of  the  Medoc  which  give  them  wealth.  In 
deference  to  this  popular  practice  the  authorities  at  lior* 
deaux  sometimes  open  the  poll  at  6  o>*cIock«'  but  without 
conspicuous  renult. 

The  hard-working  classes,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
have  often  for  politics  a  disregard  akin  to  contempt. 
Why  should  they  risk  the  missing  of  a  iNmt  or  a  train, 
and  sacrifice  tiie  holiday  joy  of  a  whole  family,  for  the 

>  Tlie  amal  pnlHnK  bnan  are  fmai  S  4.a.  U>  S  rn.,  hiit  the  1*i#Ih.  om 
Ihr  rvfifvarnuakm  <if  a  nuiyor.  can  ordrr  Ihr  <i|iriiitiie  of  tbr  |h4I  In  mtn 
rtMMBuiir  at  any'buur  after  6  a.m.  Thv  bMur  %4  ckflUug  canniM  br 
■ludilird. 
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sake  of  sending  to  divert  himself  in  Paris  an  Opportunist, 
or  a  Socialist,  or  a  Reactionary  politician  ?  The  persistent 
refusal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  to  use  their 
electoral  privilege  saddens  the  souls  of  legislators,  who 
like  to  be  thought  the  chosen  of  the  manhood  of  the 
nation.  So  they  have  discerned  that  it  is  the  month  of 
August  which  is  fatal  to  electoral  zeal.  The  gastralgic 
are  at  the  waters ;  the  well-to-do  are  at  the  sea ;  the 
autumn  manceuvres,  the  children's  vacations,  the  ending 
harvest  and  the  coming  vintage  all  combine  to  distract 
the  voter  from  his  civic  duties  ;  so  a  less  supine  season  has 
been  decreed  for  future  general  elections  while  the  Re- 
public lasts.^  More  vigorous  methods  are  also  proposed 
for  replenishing  the  neglected  urns.  One  project  laid 
before  Parliament  for  making  the  vote  compulsory  pro- 
vided that  the  bad  citizen  who  failed  to  poll  should  have 
his  name  placarded  in  the  constituency ;  and  if  this  in- 
famy did  not  bring  repentance  he  should  be  fined  ;  and 
if  he  still  remained  obstinate,  the  Bastille  being  demolished 
and  transportation  to  Cayenne  expensive,  he  should  be 
condemned  eternally  never  to  vote  ag^in  as  the  extreme 
penalty  for  never  having  voted  hitherto.* 

Montesquieu,  whose  acquaintance  with  democratic  gOT* 

1  Loi  du  20  Juillet,  1808. 

*  Prop* jHit ion  Letellier :  June,  1803.  M.  Bardoax  had  preTiomily,  In 
1880,  draftt^l  a  similar  ))n)ject  of  law,  wliich  the  chamber  nex'er  t«»iik  intu 
Ci)iu»uliTation.  In  1881  then*  was  the  cast'  of  an  entire  commune,  ctm- 
tainin^  Ui^l  elert<*rs.  ahstaiiiini;  fmm  the  vute,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
coiLstniiiently  t<i  annul  the  election,  but  the  bureau  of  the  Chamber  held 
ihat  if  tliLH  wen*  «loiie  it  nii^'ht  Kup;eM  an  eawy  meth<id  of  making  void 
electionn.  M.  Viett4*,  the  MiniHter  of  I*ublic  Worka,  In  Anfewt.  IMS,  In 
order  to  n*move  temptati(»n  fn»m  lukewarm  politiciaiut,  who  prefenvd  a 
lioliday  U)  the  |ierf«»nuanoe  of  their  civic  duties,  soppreaied  the  Sunday 
exi'umion  traiiiM  on  thr  |Millinfr  day. 
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eminent  was  theoretical,  said  that  the  tyranny  of  a  prince   j 
is  not  more  ruinous  for  a  state  than  public  indifference  to  ' 
the  common  weal  in  a  republic  ;  but  my  personal  impres- 
sion is  that  the  political  indifference  of  the  French  elec- 
tors, as  displayed  in  their  abstention  from  the  vote,  is  of 
salutary  effect  in  F" ranee.     It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  three  millions  of  electors  on  the  register  who 
fail  to  record  their  votes  at  the  elections  include  all  that 
is  best  and  worthiest  in  the  nation,  but  the  proposition 
would  not  be  extravagant.     Those  who  abstain  are  not 
only  men  eminent  in  letters  and  art,  of  ill  example  per- 
haps in  their  disdain  for  politics;  not  rare  philosophers 
like  M.  Taine,  who,  attaining  manhood  at  the  epoch  when 
universal  suffrage  was  granted  and  uncertain  how  to  be- 
stow his  vote,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  without  reaching 
a  definite  conclusion.^     In  a  democracy  such  fastidious 
units,  however  eminent,  count  for  little.     Their  absten- 
tion becomes  im)K)rtant  when  it  is  joined  to  that  of  hum- 
bler workers  in  every  sphere  of  life,  in  ever)'  region  of 
the  land.     Explore  the  French  de|Mirtments ;  live  among 
the  i>eople  and  olinerve  the  most  industrious  villager  or  the 
most   cultivated  tradesman  in  the  c^ountry  town;    ques- 
tion liim  about  the*  hx^al  deputy  or  tbe  elections*  and  his 
reply  will  be,  ''Je  ne  m*occupe  pas  de   politique**  —  a 
IM*asant  may   UKe  a   more  vigorous  verb.      It  might   be, 
thought  that   the  nholenale  abt&tention  from  the  polls  of 
hard- work  in;;,    Hi*lf-di*nving,    and    «iftt*n    highly    civilised 
mcraliers  of  a  KiK-ivty  \vh«>se  |>olitii*al  representation  sorely 
needs  sanitation  in  an  evidi*nt  evil.      It  would  be  so  in 
a  community  which  had  adopted  with  the  parliamentary 
system  its  neceMHiiry  cort>llary,  tlie  |>arty  system  ;  but  as 

I  VAmrifm  /T^/mk.  l^tHmt^, 

T«>|  .     II  f> 
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things  are  in  France  it  b  perhaps  for  the  public  good 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  voluntarily 
refrains  from  politics.  Doubtless  if  the  three  million 
abstainers^  were  organised  into  one  party  they  could 
control  the  Chamber,  but  the  only  result  of  driving  them 
to  the  poll  would  be  to  scatter  their  votes  among  the 
candidates  representing  existing  groups. 

It  is  not  as  though  French  parliamentary  elections 
turned  on  g^eat  questions  interesting  every  citizen  of  in- 
telligence. As  a  rule,  they  present,  no  question  whatever 
to  the  electorate.  The  only  real  exception  to  that  rule 
was  in  1877,  when  the  country  had  practically  to  decide 
for  or  against  the  Republican  form  of  government.  But 
even  then  when  the  proportion  of  voters  reached  its  maxi- 
mum under  the  Republic,  the  poll  fell  shoi*t  of  the  plebis- 
cite of  1851,  which  consecrated  the  Coup  d'Ltat,  though 
the  registered  voters  were  more  numerous,  and  it  only 
approached  it  because  of  the  quasi-plebiscitary  charac- 
ter of  the  elections  of  1877,  which  were  worked  by  a 
power  absolutely  necessary  to  move  the  French  people,  — 
the  name  of  a  man,  —  for  the  verdict  of  the  nation  after 
the  Seize  Mai  was  to  some  extent  the  i>ersonal  triumph  of 
Gambetta.  In  1885  the  unpopularity  of  M.  Jules  Ferry 
stimulated  the  Reactionaries,  and  in  1889  the  cult  for 
General  Boulanger,  though  waning,  was  not  quite  spent ; 
so  in  those  two  years  the  abstentions  were  fewer  tlian  in 

1  It  in  futile  to  att«-mpt  to  institute  aroinparison  betw(»en  the  i>n>iH>rti«»n 
r»f  abHtentii)!^  in  France  and  in  the  Tnitc^d  Kinplom.  ak  n«»t  only  d«ieii 
the  miffrafre  differ  hi  the  two  countries,  but  in  the  Tnited  Kinf9d«ini  no  pull 
is  held  for  uncontested  electioiuL  The  reoruiu  d<»iiig  their  militJir)'  ■enrioe 
acciMint  for  a  certain  numUT  of  aliHtentioiiA  ;  but  a^  the  army  of  France  is 
o\ie  of  itii  moHt  admirahli'  institutiitnH.  this  fact  add^  to  the  truth  of  the 
olKier\'ation  that  the  ahirtenti(»iiM  include  Uie  bent  element*  in  Uie  nmUon. 
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1881,  when  Gambett4i  had  become  the  object  of  Repub- 
lican jealousies,  and  in  1893,  when  there  was  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  name  for  the  populace  to  follow,  and  for  that 
matter  neither  policy  nor  party  to  rally  them.  As  in 
France  the  standard  of  political  morality  is  immeasurably 
lower  than  that  observed  in  other  matters  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation,  which  is  orderly,  self-denying, 
honest,  and  frugal,  it  is  clear  tliat  industrious  fathers  of 
families,  who  take  to  exercising  the  franchise  under  these 
conditions,  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  to  no  purpose  some 
of  their  virtues,  of  which  the  practice  is  the  truest  patriot- 
ism,  and  the  wide-spread  existence  the  secret  of  the  sta- 
bility of  France.  To  devote  an  hour  of  a  Sunday  once  in 
four  years  to  depositing  a  ballot  paper  at  the  Mairie  could 
not  in  itself  demoralise  a  sober-minded  citizen  ;  but  if  by 
its  omission  he  avoids  the  danger  of  becoming  a  politi- 
cian, of  reading  violent  political  journals,  of  neglecting 
his  shop  or  his  fiehls  for  the  facund  joys  of  the  cafe,  his 
abstention  is  a  contribution  to  the  resources  of  France 
and  to  that  reserve  of  good  sense  and  diligence  which 
alone  has  prevented  the  follies  of  its  rulers  from  down- 
hauling  it  from  tlie  topmost  rank  of  nations. 

The  first  time  that  the  truth  of  this  was  impresses! 
U|M)n  me  was  some  years  ago  in  a  southern  town,  where, 
to  the  cafe  on  the  glaring  Place  de  la  Republique^  the 
doctor  and  other  notables  of  the  munici{ial  council  had 
ctmie  to  refresh  themselves  over  the  Parisian  |ia|ieni  dis- 
tributed that  ni«»rnin^.  The  H«>ulangist  e{M»ch  was  n«»t 
ended,  and  the  iHtrantuftani^  the  Aut0rH4^  tlie  BatmUU% 
and  the  Cocanle  were  then  the  most  jMitent  organs  to  instil 
the  gus{iel  of  the  Uiulevards  into  provincial  understand- 
ings.    The  claims  uf  two  candidates  fur  a  possible  parlia- 
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mentary  vacaucy  were  being  submitted  to  a  traveller  in 
tlie  produce  of  Rouen,  affably  judicial  as  befitted  one  for 
whom  neither  capital  nor  provinces  had  secrets.     The  case 
was  delicate  ;  both  rivals  were  free-thinkers  of  eminence 
and  members  of  the  same  Masonic  Lodge ;  the  one  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  being  a  man  of  science,  was  a  disciple  of 
Paul  Bert  and  shared  the  Opportunist  hostility  for  the 
plebiscitary  General ;  the  other,  hitherto  a  Radical,  hav* 
ing  been  for  ten  days  a  sous-Pr^fet  under  the  Commune 
in  1871,  had  accepted  the  later  Boulangist  doctrine  even 
to  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  clericals.^     Loud  roared  thoee 
sons  of  the  South  as  each  quoted  from  his  favourite  jour- 
nal epitliets  unknown  to  the  French  Academy  reflecting 
on  the  morals  of  M.  Constahs  and  other  statesmen,  and 
moist  grew  the  brow  of  the  Parisian  from  Normandy  as  he 
aided  the  local  patriots  to  settle  the  destinies  of  France. 
The  lieat  of    the  debate  was  rivalled  outside  by  the 
torrid  noonday  sun  blazing  on  the  wliite  houses  of  the 
Avenue  Gambetta,  deserted  at  this  hour,  whither  my  way 
took  me  to  a  modest  habitation.     There,  in  a  cool  apart- 
ment into  which  softened  rays  of  light  filtered  through 
the  sliutters,  the  atniosplieric  change  from  the  burning 
street  without  was  as  striking  as  the  moral  contrast  of  the 
calm  of  the  {K'ople  sitting  there  with  the  fiery  uproar  of 
tlie  gesticuhiting  politicians.     It  was  the  home  and  work- 
shop of  a  wcKnl-carver,  whose  skill,  famed  thrcmgh  the 
regi(»n.  had  lon^  iv^o  dis{>ensed  him  of  the  need  for  man- 

*  M.  Dtlaliay*',  a  il»  riral  tx-^lrputy  of  thr  noulniijnst  party,  yi»arn  later 
(April  'J.  iM'.tii)  nc'-nltMl  in  iln*  Lif»r^  I'antlr  Imw  for  ti*o  y«*urhM.  Kuclit^ 
fort  n'fraiiiiHl  froin  priniiii;:  in  the  lutramtiijtnut  '*  hiHtoiivH<l«*  riir^**  in 
luwiour  i*f  t)i«' alliancf  U  :\\(«n  iIm*  (').mr'Ii  and  Hoiilanpsin.  Tb«*  Lihrt 
Ihirole  ditl  not  lomi'  into  cxiMrnct'  till  aff«*r  the  death  «>f  Cieiierml  Buu- 
laiiKer. 
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uml  toil  which  he  loved  with  the  zeal  of  a  craftsman  of 
old.      This  simple  provincial  family  composed  a  charac- 
teristic French  group,  the  head  of  it  grown  gray  in  intelli- 
gent labour ;  his  wife  vigorous  and  orderly,  keeping  his 
books  as  well  as  the  house;  bis  daughter,  as  comely  as 
was  her  mother  before  the  War,  lately  married  to  a  young 
cultivator  of  the  neighbourhood,  also  present,  who  bad 
completed  his  military  service.     This  room  full  of  con- 
tented people  contained  the  materials  that  promote  the 
prosperity  and  real   glory  of  France  —  industry,  .thrift, 
family  sentiment,  artistic  instinct,  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
cheerful  performance  of  patriotic  dut^s  and  collaboration 
of  woman  in  the  plan  of  life  —  all  impregnated  with  an 
air  of  the  old  Latin  civilisation,  oftener  manifest  in  bum- 
ble spheres  tlian  in  the  class  wliich  ouglit  longest  to  have 
preserved  it.     Wishing  to  learn  something  of  the  politi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  district,  1  asked  about  the  rumoured 
retirement  of  the  deputy ;  but  my  inquiry*  only  elicited 
the  phrase  often  and  often  repeated  to  me  since  then,  '' Je 
oe  m*occupe  {mu  de  i)olitique.  Monsieur.**     When  the  old 
man  said  this  there  was  no  anger  nor  scorn  in  his  tone, 
such  as  a  reference  to  the  Government  of  France  called 
forth   from  the  occu|Nints  of   the  neighbouring  chateau 
which   I  liad  left   that  morning.     The  memWni  of  this 
worthy    family    had    no    ill-will    for   the    Uepublic,    nor 
indeeil  for  any  regime  which  allowed  them  to  pursue  their 
callings  tranquilly ;    but    |ioliticH  were    not    to    them    an 
occupation  for  steady  and  industrious  {leople. 

Ill 
In  spite  of  the  indiffen*nce  of  the  electorate  there  is  a 
disposition  to  equalinc  the  value  of  the  vole  as  though  it 
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\^t»rx*  A  prized  privilege.  "  One  vote  one  value  '*  is  in  our 
vvwntry  sometimes  declared  to  be  the  corollary  of  **one 
m<in  one  vote " ;  but  the  working  of  the  French  system 
*ho\v8  tliat  the  latter  is  easier  to  insure  than  the  former. 
Tho  electoral  area  in  France  is  the  arrondissement,  or 
Administrative  subdivision  of  the  department,  each  re- 
txirning  one  deputy,  excepting  those  of  a  population 
exceeding  100,000,  which  are  divided  into  two  single- 
member  constituencies,  or  into  three  if  the  population 
exceed  200,000,  and  so  on.  After  each  quinquennial 
census,  if  an  arrondissement  returning  one  member  be 
found  to  cont<iin  over  100,000  inhabitants,  it  is  divided 
into  two  constituencies ;  or  if  an  arrondissement,  hitherto 
divided  into  two,  has  no  longer  that  population,  one  of 
its  members  is  taken  away.  Thus  the  arrondissement  of 
Carcassonne  at  the  election  of  1889  had  a  population  just 
exceeding  100.000,  and  was  divided  into  two  constituen- 
cies, each  returning  a  deputy.  Kut  at  the  census  of  1891 
the  population  had  dropi)ed  to  99,418,  so  the  entire 
arrondissement  lK»canie  one  constituency  returning  one 
menil)er.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  difficulty  of 
devisinij  a  scluMiie  for  equalising  the  value  of  votes,  as  it 
is  clear  that  at  the  elections  of  1893  each  vote  in  this 
division  of  the  Audi*  had  but  one-half  the  value  attached 
to  it  in  ISSO,  the  n*duetion  of  the  population  l)eing  so 
slii^lit.  Mon»over,  as  the  readjustment  of  electoral  areas 
is  m:id«'  Mil  thf  l»:isis  of  )>opulati<in,  the  case  might  occur 
of  ihr  |.o|.nl;itii.ii  f.illiiitr  Ik'Iow  the  100,000  limit,  and 
thus  itMlutini^  tilt*  ir|»nM'nt:ition  of  the  nrrondisstMuent, 
whilf  thr  thMt«»r;it»'  :irtii:illy  increased:  the  removal  of 
an  imlustrv  einiiloviiii:  sovfral  hundnni  women,  chihlmu 
or  foH'igners  niiixht   have  such  a  result.     Ag:iin,  the  pro- 
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portion  of  electors  to  the  population  differs  extraordina- 
rily in  different  regions  in  France,  ranging  from  thirty-four 
for  every  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  Gers  and  in  Tarn-etr 
Garonne,  to  twenty-two  and  twenty  in  the  Rhone  and  in 
the  Seine. ^  Also  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  read- 
justment only  takes  place  within  the  limits  of  an  arron- 
dissement,  each  one,  however  small,  having  its  seiwrate 
representation.  Thus  the  Basses  Alpes,  with  124,000 
inhabitants,  has  five  deputies,  while  the  Haute-Marnc, 
with  248,000,  or  nearly  double  tliat  ix>puIation,  has  only 
three,  simply  because  the  former  of  tliese  departments  is 
divided  for  administrative  pur|x>ses  into  five  arrondisse- 
nients  and  the  latter  into  three.  Even  within  de{mrt- 
ments  tlie  disproportion  is  very  great.  In  the  Uasses 
Ali>e8  the  arroudis^ement  of  Digne  has  a  ix>pulatii»n  of 
43,000,  so  there  a  vote  has  not  a  third  of  the  value  of  a 
vote  in  the  adjaciMit  arrondissement  of  IiarceU»uiii*tte, 
where  there  are  but  14.000  inliabitants,  and  where  each 
suffrage  has  seven  times  the  value  of  one  recortled  at 
Carcassonne.  In  Tarii-et-Ganmnc,  at  Montaulmn,  a 
defiMteii  candiilatf  in  1893  receiviMl  lljKK)  \otrH,  whiU*  in 
the  Ilaute.H  A1|m*s,  M.  Fhiurcns,  a  former  K«»n*i;;ii  Minis- 
ter«  W2I.H  returned  with  21H)0  \oU^  that  bt*ing  an  abH<ilute 
majority  <»f  tli«*  entire  electorate  of  Kmbrun. 

1  Ii  U  iiitcm4tiit:  to  iioiL*«  that  after  tlM>  UfMr  oi  thirty  yi*ar>  th«*  %niri* 
«iiu»  «h-]«rtfii<iit>»  n-taiii  atin«»M  the  Uh'iitka)  n^Uiivr  i*ni|»>rti«*iiK  n(  cltttt*. 
nit«-  tm  |M>]>til.iTiMfi.  ill  |*^;i.  uiMl#r  fhr  Kmpin\  T;irii-«*t-i;nr»»iiii«-  h«  .»«rmc 
tlir  hM.  aiHl  til**  St'iiK*  «'<iiiiiiti:  l.-utt  lu  in  iMCt.  Hie  rht«*f  f:i«M««r  t«i  tii.ikt- 
llir  |>r«>|ta.ni>>ti  ^^iimII  i^  :h«-  |>ii  <m'Iui' of  bip*  itiiliiU'D*  «•!  f«<rt  i^iuf «  iii  u 
til  |MrtiiM'iii  .  .iftt  r  ili.iT  •  ••tii«-*  lilt  fft- tintlitx  ••!  iht*  iiihal>i?.iiit«  ••!  n  r«  _)  'ii. 
ai»  rhiltlnti  an*  noii-rl«-.i..r»  Thii*  the  (1e|<inmetti<»  •»(  Hritiii»\,  i^Kiih 
■rt*  |*r«*liti«\  <i«iiiit'  to  the  iiil1ufiH*r  ttf  the  (*hiin*h.  ha%e  al«i4\«  luitl  a 
rtLiii\«-l\  *>tit.il!  |ir*<|«'ri«Mii.  The  aUrntiiu;  th*«ri*4M  in  the  nuiuU  r  t»f 
lHnh»  in  Kr4iH*«*  hai>  iih  n*.%Mil  th«*  t«>ial  |«ro|«»rti«»ti  tif  rlret«>n»  tti  |ii*|»«ih»« 
tinfi.  until  it  i»  now  ahiviit  twrtiiy-*«*\en  f^T  httmlTML 
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This  shows  how  chimerical  is  the  idea  of  procuring 
the  same  value  for  each  vote  in  parliamentary  elections. 
In  France,  where  there  is  every  disposition  to  equalise  it, 
under  scrutin-d'arrondissement  it  could  only  be  effected 
by  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  administrative  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  as  the  confusion  of  areas  which 
we  English  delight  in  could  never  be  grafted  on  the 
aymmetrical  French  system.  In  the  British  Islands,  no 
doubt,  the  existing  chaos  would  not  be  made  much 
worse  if  the  whole  kingdom  were  mapped  out  into 
electoral  districts  of  equal  population ;  but  as  the  popu- 
lation, unlike  that  of  France,  increases  rapidly  in  many 
regions,  the  expense  of  perpetual  boundary  commissions 
might  stay  the  zeal  of  reformers. 

In  France,  the  only  method  possible  under  the  system 
of  single-member  constituencies  fOr  making  the  value  of 
votes  approximately  equal  would  be  to  divide  the  depart- 
ments into  areas  containing  about  14,000  inliabitants, 
the  population  of  the  smallest  arrondissements,  but  that 
would  involve  a  Chamber  of  at  least  2500  deputies,  or 
more  than  double  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
States-General  in  1789.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
since  Louis  XVI.  summoned  the  Elstates  of  the  Realm 
the  number  of  members  of  the  legislature  has  not  regu- 
larly followed  either  the  population  or  the  electorate  of 
the  country.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies*  under  the  re- 
stricted franchise  of  tlie  Monarchy  of  July,  had  nearly 
200  more  memWrs  than  the  Corps  I^egislatif  of  the 
Seconal  Empire  un<li'r  uiiivers;il  suffrage :  tlie  National 
Assembly  of  1871  was  loss  numerous  than  the  Convcn- 
tion  of  171>2,  and  much  less  numerous  than  the  Con- 
stituent   Assembly   of   1848,   which  had   more   memliem 
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than   the  combined  Senate  and  Chamber  of  the   Third 
Republic' 

IV 

No  nomination,  or  similar  formality,  is  needed  as 
preliminary  to  a  parliamentary  candidature.  All  that 
the  law  requires  of  a  candidate  is  that  five  days  before 
the  election  he  shall  lodge  at  the  prefecture  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  it  is  to  take  place  a  declaration, 
witnessed  by  a  mayor,  of  the  name  of  the  constituency 
for  whicli  he  intends  to  stand.  Even  this  slight  formal- 
ity was  only  establisheil  in  1889  by  the  law  prohibiting 
multiple  candidatures,  passed  to  prevent  General  Rou- 
langer  being  returneil  by  constituencies  all  over  Prance. 
Old  doctrinaire  Radicals*  enemies  though  they  be  of 
plebiscitary  manifestations,  consider  the  remedy  worse 
than  the  evil  it  wan  aimed  against.  The  mere  recogni* 
tion  of  candidates  for  I'arliament  ia,  they  argue,  the 
negation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  the  law 
should  have  cognisance  of  no  class  other  than  electors 
and  electe<l  :  it  l^eing  a  mark  of  such  sovereignty  that 
the  people  should  choose  for  representatives  whom  it 
pleases,  whether  candidates  or  not.'  If  this  theory  be 
sound,  nuniliers  of  artlent  Republicans  are  in   heresy  to 

1  The  numhent  «»f  the  rhmnlvr  aii«lrr  t}i^  Rrpiiblir  have  inrwanfd  wHb 
tli«  pii|iiiUiioii  fn»iii  VU  ill  IMT  1*1  .>1  in  IMCt.  Af  the  rtid  of  the  Serond 
Km)«iiT  then*  wt  n  2*.*i)  «lf|Mint«.  .iihI  uii«lfr  the  M«»iuirrhv  «»f  July  4^10. 
Thrrp  wrr»-  Hl.'i  mriiilier*  »«f  the  St.it«i^trnrnil.  TTh  of  the  C%iii\riiti<»ti 
of  ITinf.  an«l  ••■■».•(  ihr  foti^titu*  tit  Av<t*nthlv  •»!  |h|« 

*  **Cinrlnnaiuii  in  at  hi«  plMti^rh  anil  I  am  not  all<*«r«l  In  a|>pmarh  him  ; 
hli  eandklatttra  n«>i  havini:  l*rrn  rrtriMeml  hrrr.  or  lieitiir  rrfrUierpd  la 
M»Rie  <Mlier  i^arr  wherr  hr  viilI  !i«M  lie  rlrclr^l.  I  mtM  rr*kgn  tnyarlf  to 
d«4iif  without  riiiriniMiti^  "  Ti.t*  iham  the  lament  ftf  M.  Henri  MarH, 
Imi  It  may  he  diHiliiecl  if  a  Trtemn  riiemT  «*f  cllt*tJM«iniliip  wna  hm^t^iy  In 
Uiu*  r\«ikiit|i  th<*  iu«u»<'r\  cf  »  H  man  «l»4iai«*r 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  occupation  of 
candidate  is  a  favourite  profession  of  multitudes  of 
citizens.^  In  1893  in  the  Seine  for  45  seats  there 
were  833  candidates  nearly  all  Republicans,  and  there 
were  provincial  departments  where  the  proportion  was 
greater. 

If  the  multiple  candidatures  of  Grambetta  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  law  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
its  existence  might  have  been  terminated,  it  having  been 
strengthened  at  a  critical  moment  by  his  election  in  1876 
by  four  great  cities.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that 
had  Gambetta  lived  the  law  might  have  been  passed  for 
his  intention  long  before  the  rising  of  the  more  meteoric 
star  of  Boulanger ;  so  jealous  is  the  fear  of  politicians 
of  the  ever  ready  impulse  of  the  French  population  to 
acclaim  a  master  who  would  put  them  down  from  their 
seats. 

It  was  likewise  the  fear  of  General  Boulanger  which 
caused  scrutin-d'arrondissement  to  be  revived  in  1889 
and  scrutin^e-liste  to  be  discarded  after  a  short  trial. 
We  have  seen  that  the  former  is  merely  election  by 
single-member  constituencies,  each  administrative  arron- 
dissenient  in  the  departments  and  each  municipal  arron- 
dissement  in  Paris  choosing  one  deputy,  additional 
representation  being  bestowed,  in  the  manner  described, 
in  the  case  of  arrondissements  of  over  100,000  inhabitants. 
Under  scrutin-de-liste   the   department  is  the  electoral 

1  M.  JuIph  ClaiTtie.  the  Academtcian.  n*)ate8  that  one  of  thin  cUtti  said 
t4)  him.  ''<)ui,  je  Huis  de  nouveau  candidat:  c*est  im  m^ier  oomnie  un 
autrr  ;  main  il  y  a  tmp  de  morte  Kaiitim/*  electiumi  in  Fimnce  being  quftd- 
n'niiial.  and  a  jten^tiial  candidate  lioth  for  Uie  le|:iitUtare  and  for  the 
liM'al  goveniiiig  bodieH  not  having  ibe  opportunity  to  atatid  Bore  than 
three  timea  in  four  years. 
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unit,  each  having  its  complement  of  deputies  allotted  to 
itln  proportion  to  its  population,  and  each  elector  having 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  seats  ascribed  to  his  depart- 
ment, without,  however,  the  ppwer  to  cumulate.  A  fa- 
miliar example  of  scrutiu-de-liste  in  our  country  was  that 
of  the  election  of  the  four  members  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don up  to  1867. 

It  is  useless  to  examine  the  theoretical  arguments 
adduced  in  favour  of  each  of  the  two  systems,  as  the 
history  of  the  Third  Republic  shows  that  each  has  been 
taken  up  and  discarded  for  reasons  of  expediency  rather 
than  of  doctrine.  Gambetta  clamoured  in  vain  for 
scrutin-de-liste ;  but  the  Republicans,  whose  jealousy 
foresaw  it  hailing  him  a  dictator,  refused  to  try  it  till 
he  was  dead,  and  the  men  who  made  it  law  in  1885 
were  among  the  keenest  to  abrogate  it  in  1889.  Gam- 
betta and  his  followers  predicte<l  that  it  would  produce 
a  race  of  legislators  apt  to  treat  great  questions  with 
statesmanlike  grasp,  unlike  the  delegates  of  the  single- 
member  divisions  fit  only  to  protect  local  interests,  and 
imbued  with  tlie  ^esprit  de  clocher.**  Whether  the 
spirit  which  hovers  amund  village  steeples  is  less  desir- 
able than  that  which  is  generated  in  the  Palais  Bourbon 
need  not  be  discussed,  though  it  was  not  observed  that 
the  Chamlier  elected  by  scrutin-de-liste  in  1H85  mani- 
fested breadth  of  view  or  other  virtues  wanting  in 
aiMemblies  chosen  under  the  rival  system.  Indeed  the 
uumi  roiiKpieiious  achievement  of  the  elect  of  scrutin-de- 
listc  was  to  restore  in  a  moment  of  panic  scrutin-d*arron- 
dissenient.  Whatever  the  theoretical  beauties  of  the 
f«innfr,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  under  parliamentary 
g«>vernment,  when  the  plebiscitary  spirit  is  abroad^  it  is 
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a  more  formidable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  would- 
be  dictator  than  the  system  of  single-member  divisions. 
I'uder  the  latter,  even  if  multiple  cftndidatures  be 
(permitted,  the  return  of  a  popular  hero  by  electorates 
in  every  region  of  the  land  is  only  a  manifestation 
wliich,  without  revolution,  can  have  no  immediate  con- 
sequence. The  idol  thus  acclaimed  can  sit  for  but  one 
constituency,  and  the  others  have  to  make  a  second 
choice  among  his  minor  adherents ;  whereas  under 
scrutin-de-liste  the  result  is  more  striking  and  of  imme- 
diate constitutional  effect. 

This  was  clearly  seen  in  the  apprehensions  of  M.  Flo- 
quet's  Ministry  when  it  restored  scrutin-d^arrondissement 
in  February,  1889.  The  success  of  General  Boulanger  at 
a  series  of  bye-elections  in  departments,  industrial  and 
rural,  had  been  followed  by  his  return  for  Parb,  when 
he  polled  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes,  and  80,000 
more  than  his  opponent,  the  nominee  of  all  the  Republi- 
can groups.  This  portended  that  at  the  general  elec- 
tions the  Boulangists  would  sweep  entire  regions.  It 
would  not  have  been  merely  the  election  of  the  General 
in  a  quarter  of  Paris,  at  Lille,  at  La  Rochelle,  and  at 
Amiens  ;  it  would  have  been  the  return  of  the  Bou- 
langist  list  of  42  deputies  for  tlie  Seine,  of  21  for  the 
XonU  and  so  on,  in  whatever  departments  his  name  was 
acclaimed,  to  fill  the  Chamber  with  a  vast  majority  at  a 
dictator's  orders.  Hence  it  was  that,  M.  Constans  hav- 
ing succeeded  M.  Kloquet  at  the  Ministry  v>f  the  Interior, 
the  elections  of  1H89  were  skilfully  conducted  in  the 
autumn  under  scrutin-d'arrondissement  by  the  very  i>oli- 
tieian  who,  five  years  In^foi'e,  had  persua<led  the  Chamlier 
that  *'  scrutin-de-Hste  is  not  only  the  logical  organ  of  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  nation^  but  aUo  the  essential  condition 
of  government  in  a  Parliamentary  Republic.** ' 

If  the  principle  of  ''one  vote  one  value*'  be  sound, 
scrutin-de-liste  is  advantageous  in  that  it  lessens  the  dis- 
proportion inherent  in  the  other  system.  By  the  law  of 
1885,  the  number  of  deputies  allotted  to  each  department 
was  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  70,000  or  fraction 
of  70,000  inhabitants.  But  while  inequalities  were  thus 
removed,  tlie  utter  indifference  of  the  electorate  on  the 
question  was  shown  by  the  lack  of  emotion  displayed 
when  tliey  were  restored.  We  have  seen  how,  under 
scrutin-d*arrondissement,  the  department  of  the  Basses 
Alpes  returns  five  deputies,  while  the  Haute-Mame,  with 
double  it«  population,  returns  only  three.  Under  scrutin- 
de-liste,  the  representation  of  the  Basses  Alpes  was  re- 
duced to  two,  and  tliat  of  the  Haute-Mame  increased  to 
four,  a  redistribution  on  a  principle  easy  to  understand. 
But  when  Boulangism  scared  back  the  Chamber  into  the 
single-member  system^  the  old  inequalities  were  revived 
without  perceptible  protest  from  the  departments  bereft 
of  representation  —  a  third  of  the  whole  numlier  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land.  The  fact  displays  the  peculiar 
appreciation  which  the  French  have  of  representative 
go%'ernment  ;  for  it.  is  easy  to  conceive  the  uproar  which 
would  be  roused  in  a  country*  where  parliamentarism  is 
a  tradition,  were  such  a  measure  of  retrograde  redistribu- 

'  ••  Ruppnrt  fait  au  nom  dt  U  rommi»«ion  rh«rf^  dVi«m4i>^  U  pr«»i«». 
Mtion  de  \**i  He  M.  ConsUiiM,  ayiinf  |M'tir  objrt  dr  m<MiiHf  r  U  \**k  ^lerfomk  ; 
pdir  M.  ConAUnii.  d^pui^.  2^»  I>^*rifibr*.  1km4 /•  Since  ih#  KrT(4iiiu^ 
M'nnin-^rmrntndUwfmenl  ba^  been  riukrtMl  by  tb^  Uw  in  179:!.  lS:in,  1S.11, 
lS.Vi.  |h::,.  and  |SW .  i«-nitin-d^-li*te  in  ITl^V  KW*.  1>*iil.  l«i:.  I>M«.  1*»:i. 
bihI  IAh"!  Srniiin-dr-lini^  U  Mill  in  imr  fttr  niuni«*i|««l  rt«nkiii»  In  ri4n. 
luiuir*  whirb  mrr  n«<(  Ui^  ent^if b  to  be  divid^l  into  war«lA. 
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tion  passed  even  in  tranquil  times ;  yet  it  was  accepted 
with  quiet  indifference  in  France  on  the  seeming  brink 
of  revolution.* 


The  operation  of  the  ballot  in  France  is  as  simple  and 
inexpensive  as  is  that  of  registration.  The  French  are 
wont  to  praise  the  practical  spirit  of  the  English,  lament- 
ing that  they  are  the  slaves  of  routine  and  of  formula. 
In  the  preliminaries  and  conduct  of  elections  for  the 
Chamber  or  for  local  governing  bodies,  they  have  no 
need  to  deplore  British  superiority.  No  doubt  the 
French  administrative  machine  provides  a  ready-made  and 
symmetrical  framework  for  electoral  proceedings ;  but  if, 
as  ill  our  country,  the  idea  prevailed  that  the  exercise  of 
the  suffrage  was,  in  its  essence,  a  comjilicated  action  not 
to  be  consummated  without  costl}'  and  useless  accessories, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  tliem. 

The  issue  to  the  voters  of  '*  cartes  electorales,*'  which  is 
not  recjuired  by  the  law,  is  an  example  of  a  practice 
adopted  for  its  utility  while  of  little  cost.  Itefore  each 
election — legislative,  departmental,  or  municii>al  —  in 
each  ccminiune  (or  electoral  division  of  Paris  and  the 
great  towns)  a  paper  or  card  is  prejmrtMl  for  every  elec- 
tor in  the  area.  The  n.ime  of  the  department,  the  nature 
of   the  election,  its  date,  and   the  hours  of   jmlling  are 

*  A|«;in  fr«»in  the  imlifft-nMuv  of  fh**  iiiaji»rify  of  ilic  |M»|»ulHti<»ii  n*!:;inl- 
iii^  p.iiliaiiM  iii;ir\  n'pnM'iitatiiH).  ;i4-ti\c  l«i.il  |Miliiuiaii4  ]m*f«fr  ti»  li:i\i*  a 
ftiii^le  iiH'iiiUr  ntunitMl  liy  tlifii  own  iiiMrirt.  .iimI  m*  iii*>i\*  a«*ri-Nr4l»U*  l4» 
Kolicifatioti.  to  iN-iii^  iiicr^eil  in  lUv  d*\*iiT\iuvm,  vwu  though  Uie  Uital 
(h'lmrtnietiUil  n*|»n*?MMiiaiion  U*  n'«hii*tnl  undtT  ih<'  fonm»r  »»yi*ti'ni :  for,  v 
wf  shall  pnM'ntl>  m^.  tht*  <*hii>f  fun«-tion  of  a  tlc]>iity  in  h'm  coimtttiuMicy 
in  that  «if  a  ilii*|i«'iiMT  of  )<itron;if;i'. 
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printecU  and  in  writing  are  added  the  name  of  the  com- 
mune or  electoral  division,  the  elector^s  name,  his  number 
on  the  register,  and  the  designation  of  the  polling-place, 
together  with  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Mayor.  In 
Paris  and  other  cities,  somewhat  fuller  details  are  added 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  elector,  who  has  to 
sign  his  card  when  he  goes  to  his  Mairie  to  get  it;  as  in 
populous  places  he  is  required  at  the  moment  of  .voting  to 
inscribe  his  signature  on  the  register  to  be  compared  with 
that  on  the  card.  Five-sixths  of  the  communes  of  France 
are  so  small  that  all  the  inhabitants  are  known  to  one 
another.  In  them,  therefore,  precautions  for  identifica- 
tion are  not  necessary,  and  the  cards  are  usually  delivered 
at  the  houses  of  the  voters  by  the  Garde  Cbampetre  or 
other  agent  of  the  municipal  council.  The  entire  cost  is 
so  trifling,  including  distribution,  filling  up  by  the  mu- 
nici]ml  secretary,  and  printing,  which  is  done  wholesale 
at  the  chief  town  of  the  department,  that  in  the  budget  of 
the  humblest  commune  it  is  entered  under  miscellaneous 
ex|»cnditure. 

The  polling,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  in  the  Mairie. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  electoral  division  in  a  com- 
mune, elementary  schools  are  also  used  ;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  electonite  of  Fnmce  recoids  its  vote  in  the 
3<>,000  mairicH,  rural  and  urlmn.  There  is  no  more  prep- 
anition  made  for  the  takiuji^  of  the  [hAI  than  there  is 
for  any  onlinarv  niuniriiial  fiiiiotioii  within  tlioM.*  walln, 

•  »  s 

fp»tti  a  iiii'i'tiii^  of  the  (\Miiiril  to  a  marriage.  Tliere  i.s 
no  rriM-tion  of  car|K*ntry  to  }H*ret*n  the  manipulation  of 
the  ballot  pa|>er ;  no  army  t»f  |>;iid  clerks  to  retn»ive  it; 
thf  arrt'NsnrifH  |».iif|  ft»r  in  our  country  umler  the  iH*ad- 
ing  of  returhing-ofticer*s  exiieniies  are  entirely  wanting. 
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The  provincial  council-chamber  retains  its  eyerj-daj  ap- 
pearance, except  that  on  the  table  is  a  rude  and  spacious 
wooden  box,  its  lid  pierced  with  a  slit,  manifestly  of  in- 
digenous make.  At  the  close  of  the  election  money  will 
not  be  extorted  from  the  candidates  for  the  hire  of  this 
homely  utensil.  It  is  an  article  of  municipal  furniture, 
like  the  bust  of  the  Republic  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the 
bookcase  opposite  containing  the  bound  statutes,  without 
which  no  Mairie  is  complete.^ 

Law  and  custom  prescribe  that  when  two  or  three 
Frenchmen  are  gathered  together  for  a  public  purpose 
they  shall  form  a  ^^ bureau**  before  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness. This  formality  sometimes  causes  a  little  delay  in 
the  opening  of  the  poll.  The  bureau  of  an  electoral 
college  consists  of  a  president,  four  assessors,  and  a 
secretary.  The  president  is  usually  the  Mayor,  and 
the  law  directs  that  the  assessors  shall  be  members  of 
the  municipal  council,  or  in  their  default  the  two  oldest 
and  the  two  youngest  electors  present.  Where  party 
spirit  is  high  there  is  keen  comjietition  to  serve  on 
the  bureau;  but  quite  as  often  it  is  dillicult  to  capture 
the  quj  .'tette  of  electors  to  take  the  first  turn,  for  on 
a  fine  Sunday  it  is  not  always  easy  to  assure  relays  of 
devoted  citizens  for  the  dutv.  The  assessors  make  no 
declaration,  but  take  their  seats  without  ceremony,  as, 
by  the  time  they  are  ready,  the  tchmu  i«  filling  with  the 
earliest  voters  —  tlie  (^ir(?,  who  has  run  in  lH.*tween  his 

^  In  Paris  and  the  Hubnrbs.  whore  six't*i;i1  nrrniniibMlatioii  has  to  be 
prepared  for  takini:  thv  \t»te.  a«>ine  of  thi>  ]M>liiri;;-pl.i4-(*!«  h:iv«*  tn  be  titUnt 
with  teiiiiKiran'  furiiilure.  l»ul  this  in  tfivrU^X  at  mtv  liillf  nM.  an  tin* 
prfff«'tun'  of  tlif  Sfiiie,  which  \vi\n  the  bill.  in\itr*.  tt'iKirix  for  pri»vi<iiii|; 
it.  Ill  Tari*.  llu*  inachiiuTV  of  flertioni.  like  «-\rn  other  cummodity,  bi 
more  ez(t«;iLsive  than  in  the  proviut'es,  urban  or  rural. 
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two  musses,  the  postman  who  happens  to  be  delivering 
a  letter  at  the  Mairie,  or  a  group  of  peasant-farmers  in 
clean  blouses,  anxious  to  catch  a  train,  who  firmly  decline 
to  come  back  in  time  to  take  a  turn  at  the  bureau. 

Before  the  first  vote  is  recorded  the  Mayor  opens  the 
ballot-box  and  invites  all  present  to  examine  it,  to  see 
that  it  is  empty  and  is  not  con:>tructed  with  a  false 
bottom.  It  is  then  locked  with  two  locks,  each  requir- 
ing a  different  key,  one  of  which  the  Mayor  retains, 
the  other  being  handed  to  an  assessor.  If  tlie  latter 
during  the  day  should  repair  to  the  chase  or  otherwise 
absent  himself  without  recollecting  to  hand  the  key  to 
a  colleague  who  remains  on  the  s]H)t,  delay  may  be  caused 
in  the  counting  of  the  votes ;  for  tlie  most  ardent  of  local 
patriots  rarely  consent  to  give  the  entire  day  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  the  Mayor  hiniMflf  resigns  his 
chair  to  a  substitute  for  a  proloiii^ed  interval  when  the 
hour  of  the  noonday  meal  approiu-hes.  In  communes 
where  the  numlier  of  electors  is  small,  and  there  are 
nearlv  ten  thousand  which  have  an  electorate  of  less 
than  ei^'lity,  if  the  bureau  come  to  the  conclusion  tlimt 
evi'iy  man  available  is  jMilled  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
prcKei'diii^s  after  a  brief  session. 

'ilie  electors  have  to  bring  their  own  Uillot  papers. 
TIk'v  are  usually  supplied  by  the  candidates,  but  the 
law  know^  notliin;^  of  their  ori<xin.  It  is  the  practice 
to  di^itrilinte  tli^ni  at  the  Iioum-s  «if  elettors  in  the  form 
nf  Ir.itl«'ts  iifi  wliirli  \^  printtij  thf  ranilitlate*s  name, 
and  at  (in*  rntiantr  to  tlir  |Hillihu''|'^i«'«"'  a  further  dis- 
trilMiti«>n  *A  tlicni  i*«  niaije  for  the  )K*n«*tit  of  vnters  who 
li.i\r  f.ir;:«»ttrn  llirhi.  Hut  tlnn*  is  ntitliing  to  prevent 
an  I  l«-t  till    fi«»iii  takiu)^  one  from  an  a^ent   of  a  camlidaU) 


««*i    II 
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and  using  it  to  vote  for  a  rival  by  crossing  out  the 
printed  name  and  substituting  another  in  writing,  as 
the  name  of  the  candidate  voted  for  'may  be  printed,  or 
written  in  ink  or  in  pencil,  of  any  colour,  provided  the 
writing  be  legible.^  If  a  voter  sign  his  paj^er,  the  vote 
is  lost  to  the  candidate  named  on  it,  but  it  is  counted 
in  the  total  of  votes  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  calcu- 
lating the  absolute  majority.  There  is  no  legal  restric- 
tion as  to  the  size  or  shape  of  the  ballot  papers,  but 
they  must  be  of  plain  white  paper,  so  that  when  folded 
up  they  are  all  of  identical  appearance,  and  even  the 
striped  letter  paper  in  common  usage  in  France  is  not 
accepted. 

From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  while  the  law 
protects  the  elector  who  wishes  to  guard  the  secret  of 
his  vote,  it  is  quite  competent  for  him  openly  to  display 
it  to  every  one,  excepting  to  the  president  of  the  bureau, 
to  whom  he  must  present  it,  to  be  dei)08itcd  in  the  box, 
folded  in  such  a  wav  as  to  conceal  the  name  written  or 
printed  on  it.  The  elector  is  forbidden  to  write  on  his 
ballot  paper  within  the  polling-room,  so  his  vote  cannot 

*  In  RcrutiiMif-listo,  wliicli  is  in  use  for  inunicii>a1  elections,  it  is  very 
rare  for  an  fliM-tor  tn  wriu*  uut  a  list  of  his  own  on  a  blank  sheet.  If  the 
roniposition  of  none  of  tlie  ]>riiited  lists  sup|»lie<l  luitisfy  him,  he  taken 
<tiie  of  them  and  (Toss4'>  out  tlu*  nnines  he  ubjeets  to,  and  adds  others  of 
those  whom  he  ^^i^he^  In  xnn*  fi»r,  takim;  care  that  there  shall  noi  bi»  more 
names  on  his  list  than  thru-  arr  <'andi<lat«*s  to  1h*  electnl.  If  the  namen 
•  m  a  votini:  |»a|HT  Ik*  (.»*»  many,  tljos**  nean'st  the  b(»ttoni  •»f  the  iwi|«*r, 
whiilur  wiini-n  or  j'tiii't  .1.  an-  n««t  rnunt<Ml.  As  a  matter  of  |»racti<v  in 
>4  riitiiMli-li-t«  ihf  m.i;  .!;\  ..i  \.i!tr^  hand  in  printfd  li>ts  with«»nt  niakin:: 
any  alt«rafi«'n.  wlii.  |j  a< .  i.iniis  f<»r  mi  in*  i»iirty  li>ts  Wiii^  carn«-«U  l>«»tli  in 
inunii  i|al  rltM  tiitn^  n<>u  and  in  I«-::i>laiivi'  elt*ctions  in  iHt^A;  for  to  fold  up 
a  lujHT  \\  illuMii  makiii.:  any  «  han.:«*  in  it  is  tin*  r;i>if>t  coutx-.  If  the 
>\Htrin  wrn-  f.»l|n\v«d  nf  arVixin.'  m*^-.-^  t»  nam<-*>printei1  *»n  ballot  |M|^•ns 
it  is  obvioiLs  that  the  n'^(d(>  wtuiid  U*  Icns  unitonu. 
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be  su|>er vised  up  to  tlie  ni(T)iieiit  of  its  being  given  ;  but 
an  illiterate  voter,  as  indeed  any  other,  can  have  his 
{>aper  filled  up  b}'  another  person,  provided  it  be  done 
outsitle  the  ballot-chamber,  whicli  faculty  is  implied  b}' 
the  use  of  printed  voting  {)a[)ers.  The  rigour  of  the 
precautiiuis  prescribed  in  our  country  to  insure  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  suggests  the  zeal  which  character- 
ises tardy  conversions.  Secret  voting  is  coeval  in  France 
with  the  sufTra<^e,  so  that  when  the  ballot-box  was  im- 
{>orted  to  Kni^land  three  generations  had  used  it  in 
France  ;  but  in  England  the  franchise  was  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  in  its  exercise  was  attended  with  mal- 
practices increased  by  its  exten.sion  and  enctniraged  by 
the  ojien  system  <»f  voting.  French  society  since  the 
Kevolution  has  l>een  so  dissimilarly  constituted  to  Kng- 
lish,  that  pos>il)ly  the  particular  forms  of  electoral  cor- 
ruption, to  (ip|N>se  which  our  legi>latoi^  e>tabli>hed  the 
iKillot,  W(»iild  never  have  flourished  in  France  e\en  with 
«»|»en  vtitin;^.  No  doubt  corrupt  practices  had  lK*eoiiie  m» 
flai^r.int  in  the  I'nited  Kini^iioni  as  to  ju.Mify  a  rigorous 
ll.iilot  Act  :  but  our  precautions,  which  si'cm  excessive 
ulitu  t«»iii|Mii»l  with  French  practice,  niu^t  in  some 
nita^uir  Ih-  .i^rtibrd  to  the  ctuivictioii  lirjd  bv  Kn^'lish 
i.iw -ni.iki*t>  of  all  parties  that  the  e\erciM«  of  the  fran- 
«  Iii^.-  i.ii'^lit    to  Ik'  .in   intricate  proecfiliir^ 

A^  t-arli  I'liM  to|  lotiirs  Up  t«»  the  ballot -bov.  iM'fort* 
pir^.ht  in.:  iiiN  \"imvr  paprr  to  the  prr^hltiit.  he  hands 
!»:'*  -'-tr''  ''K  .  f.t,  .iL  !,•  i»ii«»  (it  the  a'*^f  •»^i»i  s,  \\  Im  i«miU  'Hit 
ill*  II. HIM'  iii^iiiiM.j  .III  it  t<*r  till'  municipal  «M«ittar\  to 
«  li«  k  tOi  \\\*  \\^\  t»l  rlr»  !i»rs  lK*f»»re  hiui.  I  Im*  pirsidrnt 
til*  II  |»uIn  til*'  jMjMi  ill  till*  urn,  aiel  tin*  a'*'»«-^"*«»r  lui'* 
otl     a    I  <*rh«-i     ol     tilt'    <ald.    t*»i     a    d«»ulile    pur|H»H«*  :  — |o 
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prevent  its  being  used  again  (as  it  has  to  be  given  back 
to  the  elector  in  case  of  a  second  ballot  being  necessary), 
and  to  check  the  number  of  voting  papers  when  tbey 
are  counted  —  the  cut-ofif  corners  of  the  cards  being 
pierced  and  carefully  strung  together  on  thread. 

The  countini,^  of  the  votes  is  public.  The  *' bureau ** 
first  counts  the  pa[»ers  to  see  if  the  numbers  agree  with 
those  of  the  names  marked  off  on  the  electonil  list,  and 
of  the  fragments  <»f  card  ;  it  then  chooses  additional 
scrutineers  from  among  the  electors  present,  who  seat 
themselves  in  companies  of  four  at  several  tables,  which 
have  to  be  so  placed  that  the  electors  can  walk  round 
them  and  survey  the  process  of  counting.  The  president 
distributes  the  pajKTs  among  the  various  tables,  and  the 
scrutineers  pnutvd  with  the  enumeration.  When  this 
is  tinished  and  verilied.  the  president  declares  the  result 
of  the  votin<jr.  which  has  immediately  tc»  In?  transmitted 
to  the  rliit'f  polliiii^-place,  so  it  is  signed  by  hiui  and 
fortliwith  (h'spati  IkmI.  In  large  cities  the  results  from  the 
(litTerent  iMillini^-statinns  in  a  constituency  are  s|K»etlilv 
tratlifred  ill  :  but  as  the  vast  majority  of  polling-plaees  in 
I'raiHM*  air  rni.il  an<l  IsohittMl  communes,  a  special  nia- 
cliincrv  has  to  Im*  nivranJsiMl  for  the  purpose.  Ti>  each 
villai^c  Mairic  w  licrc  the  voting  has  taken  place  comes  a 
inniiiitcd  L'^t'iidiriiH'.  who  t^allops  with  the  roulls  of  the 
poll  t(»  the  cjirf-liiii  of  tlic  canton,  whence  they  are  taken 
to  tlir  <lnt-li«u  of  ill,'  aiToinlissrment.  u  here  tiie  totals 
ai«-  a«l«l«Mi  .mil  il;r  jm.U  is  <lrrlared.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
•  litVelem  jiolliiij-j.la*  t>  llir  ballot  pajXM's  are  publiciv 
biiinc'l.  r\rrj.i:ii_f  tlio^r  wliii'li.  f«»r  various  reasons,  the 
'•bmean  *  r«u'ii«l^  ''^  «loiil»itiil.  and  these  an*  preserve*!  in 
(  a^t'  iiif\  be  rcijuired  for  an  iiixestiuMtion  int(»  the  tdection. 


CM.  11  SECOND  BALLOT  lul 

If  no  candidate  have  polled  an  absolute  majority  of  all 
the  votes  recorded,  and  at  tlie  same  time  a  quarter  of  all 
the  votes  on  the  register,  a  second  ballot  is  ordered  to 
take  place  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  week.     At  tliis  second 
ballot  a  mere  majority  only  is  required,  and  the  candi- 
date who  heads   the   poll   is  declared   elected,  however 
small  a  proportion  he  has  secured  of  the  votes  recorded 
or  of  the  votes  on  the  register.     Thus  the  principle  of  the 
second  ballot  as  a])plied  in  these  elections  is  not  satisfac- 
tory or  intelligible.     It  does  not  confine  the  second  con- 
test to  the  two  candidates  who  head  the  poll  on  the  first 
ballot  according  to  a  system  practised  in  Gennany ;  nor 
does  it  even  eliminate  from  the  field  those  candidates  who 
have  too  few  supporters  ever  to  carry  them,  while  they 
continue  to  dis8i|>ute  the  voting  power  of  the  party  which 
has  a  majority  in   the  constituency.      The   baUota*/e   in 
France  is  simply  the  contetit  fought  anew  with  all  restric- 
tions removed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  majority.     The 
authorities  pnictically  say  to  the  electorates  which  have 
failed  to  give  an  absolute  majority  at  the  first  eomfieti- 
tion«  ^  Von  si*4;  by  the  fin«t  liallot  the  relative  strength 
of  |iarties  and  «»f  cahflidates  in  your  constituenrv ;  it  is 
for  you   now  to  settle  your  n*pre?«entation  by  the  rough 
method  of  mere  majority.**     So  little  reference  has  the 
Ni*cond  ballot  to  the  first,  that  it  sometimes  liapfiens  that 
a  candidate  wlio  has  taki*n  the  third  place  at  the  original 
|M>11   lA  electetl  deputy  a  fortnight  later  ;    or  sometimes 
tfven  a  iifw  iNMtulant   f«»r  I  lit*  neat,  who  did  n«»t  stauti  at 
the  fir«t  elertion  mnioH  forwani  at   the  halhitijir  «nd  car- 
rii'H  it  nff  from   tin*  «>M   laiidHlateii,  sm   liM|>|ii*HtHl   Mt   the 
«*ltt'tioiiM  of  1H*»3  at  <>r.iiit:i*.  iIm*  Koiiian  iit\  in  VautluM*. 
KxanipleH  alN»uhd  of  tin*  iiiiH.itii«fa('tory  working  of   the 
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second  ballot.  At  Lyoiis  a  deputy  was  returned  having 
received  only  one-seventh  of  the  votes  on  the  roister. 
At  Toulon,  at  the  second  ballot,  tJie  successful  candidite 
l>olled  only  a  third  of  the  votes  recorded,  beating  the 
second  on  the  poll  by  twenty  votes,  a  third  candidate 
coming  close  behind,  and  tlie  three  together  polling  barelv 
half  of  the  votes  on  the  register.  In  another  division  of 
the  same  department  M.  Clemenceau  headed  the  poll  by 
nearly  2000  votes  at  the  first  ballot,  yet  at  the  second 
he  was  beaten  by  the  abnormal  exertions  of  his  Parisian 
enemies,  who  invaded  the  region  and  organised  his  defeat. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  Imperialists,  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  met  with  the  same  fate  at  Mirande  in  the  Gen. 
These  instances  show  that  the  French  in  their  senrfui  de 
hallotage  have  not  devised  a  system  to  commend  itself  to 
nations  which  have  not  yet  adopted  the  principle  of  a 
second  ballot. 

In  French  elections  the  adding  up  of  the  totals  of  tbe 
votes  counted  in  each  electoral  section,  the  declaratino  of 
the  result  of  the  poll,  and  its  transmission  by  the  Prefet 
of  the  Department  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  are 
successive  operations,  which  give  a  candiihite  only  lli^ 
presumi)tion  that  he  is  electetl.  The  definite  mandate  of 
deputy  has  to  be  conferred  on  him  by  an  authority  a|*t  to 
decide  if  tlie  conscience  of  the  voters  and  the  pmvisioa< 
of  the  law  have  l>een  respected.  Tliat  supreme  mutliority 
is  the  ChanilM»r  of  Deputies,  and  as  every  election,  whcth«*r 
disputed  or  not,  requires  validation,  the  anomaly  follovs 
of  a  body  which  has  no  vali<l  existence  verifying  its  own 
j»owers  before  it  comes  into  being. 
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VI 

The  newly  elected  deputies  meet  at  the  Palais  Bourbon 
on  an  appointed  day ;  the  oldest  among  them  takes  tlie 
chair  and  the  six  youngest  act  temporarily  as  secretaries  of 
the  Chamber.  A  provisional  President  and  Vice-Presidents 
are  then  chosen,  the  choice  usually  being  confirmed  when 
the  Chamber  is  legally  constituted  by  the  validation  of  the 
powers  of  one-lialf  of  its  full  complement  of  members.  To 
effect  this  without  delay  the  deputies  are  forthwith  divided 
by  lot  into  eleven  bureaux  or  committees,  among  which 
the  papers  relating  to  all  the  elections  are  distributed 
according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  de|)artnients, 
the  1st  Bureau  investigating  the  returns  in  those  from  the 
Ain  to  the  AuIkn  and  the  11th  in  those  from  Vaucluse  to 
the  Yonne,  as  well  as  in  Algeria  and  the  Colonies.  Tlie 
bureaux  then  resolve  themselves  bv  lot  into  sub-ctintniit- 
tees  of  five,  which  proceed  to  re|iort  on  the  elections  not 
questioned.  These  are  dealt  with  expeditiously  by  indi- 
vidual commit  ti*e-men«  whose  re|»orts  are  usually  accepted 
by  the  bureau.  Consequently  the  Cluimlier  on  the  morrow 
of  its  assembling  i>  able  to  validate  the  |iowers  of  half  its 
members.  The  President  calls  the  names  of  the  depart- 
ments in  alphabetical  onler.  The  Re|>orters«  iiho  have 
their  Teriticationn  readv«  advance  to  the  tribune  and  rea«i 
a  form  to  the  efTeit  that  in  the  defiartnient  of  the  AnlenneH« 
arrondiH?H*iiifnt  of  .Mc/icrcH,  or  in  the  dc|iartment  of  the 
AiMie,  arron«liH.Miiicht  of  SoiKmiiiH.  the  cliM'tiohM  were  held, 
at  wlii«'li  iM)  tiiaiiv  rlfrt<»rM  \i*t<'«l  on  ji  r«-^i»ti*r  of  mt  iiuiiix. 
with  the  result  tli.it  M.  X.  \%.iH  cUn-teil,  lieuting  .M.  It* 
.Mart|uis  de  /.  I>\    h4i   ni.niy   votm.      .M.   X.  %ias  declared 
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deputy,  and  as  the  election  was  conducted  regularly,  ts 
no  protest  has  been  entered,  and  as  M.  X.  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  the  law  as  to  age  and  nationality  the  1st 
Bureau  recommends  the  validation  of  his  election.  The 
Chamber  at  once  ratifies  the  decision  of  the  committee, 
and  in  an  afternoon's  sitting  several  hundreds  of  elec- 
tions are  thus  validated. 

The  validation  is  completed  with  equal  celerity  if  the 
Reporter  entrusted  with  the  papers  advise  that  the  pro- 
tests filed  with  them  are  frivolous,  or  of  such  a  natore 
that  if  substantiated  they  would  not  change  the  result  of 
the  poll.  It  is  competent  for  any  elector  to  initiate  an 
inquiry  into  an  election.  No  formal  petition  has  to  be 
presented  ;  no  sworn  information  is  required  ; — nothing 
but  a  protest  addressed  in  writing  to  the  ^  Presidency  ** 
of  the  Chamber,  whence  it  is  forwarded  to  the  ooo- 
mittee  which  has  charge  of  the  constituency  in  ques- 
tion. If  the  protests  are  copious,  or  grave  in  character. 
the  consideration  of  the  election  so  questioned  is  posst- 
poned  until  all  the  uncontested  returns  are  dealt  with. 
Then  the  member  of  the  sub-committee  who  has  been 
s|>ecially  charged  to  look  into  this  election  makes  his  re- 
port, and  if  it  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  entire  committee  he  is  chosen  as  Reporter  to  advocatr 
its  conclusions  before  the  Chamber,  which  ma}'  reject  or 
accept  them  afUT  debate.  If  the  committee  recomroend 
the  invalidation  of  the  election,  the  usual  practice  is  fi»r 
the  Reporter  to  make  a  sjieech,  supporting  the  decision. 
which  is  answered  by  the  deputy  whose  seat  is  at  stake. 
The  ChamlKT  comes  to  a  resolution  without  anv  sriu- 
blance  of  impartiality.  If  it  reverse  the  report  of  a  owi- 
inittoe   validating   a  seat,   it    is   most  often   becmuMe  tin- 
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hazard  of  the  ballot  has  given  a  majority  to  that  particu- 
lar bureau  antagonistic  to  the  majority  in  the  Chamber ; 
for  a  tribunal  composed  of  members  whose  chief  qualifica- 
tion is  partisan  zeal  cannot  but  be  biassed  in  adjudicating 
on  party  questions.  In  the  division  lists  the  Republicans 
do  not  always  apjiear  all  ranged  on  one  side  and  the 
Reactionaries  on  the  other.  As  far  back  as  Gambetta^s 
time,  in  the  investigations  of  the  elections  of  1881« 
Radicals  are  sometimes  found  voting  with  Monarchists  in 
favour  of  the  validation  of  Clerical  candidates,  not  from 
impartiality  but  from  desire  to  annoy  the  Op|K>rtuuists.^ 
No  doubt  there  are  votes  given  in  these  divisions  from 
pure  motives  of  justice ;  but  as  a  rule  the  party  groups 
stand  by  their  members,  and  a  Reactionary  would  never 
vote  for  the  invalidation  of  a  Reactionary,  nor  a  Socialist 
for  that  of  a  Socialist.  One  reason  obviously  is  that 
deputies  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  peruse  or  to 
listen  to  lengthy  re|»orts,  so  they  follow  their  usual  prac- 
tice in  the  Chamber  of  voting  with  their  {lolitical  group. 
Sometimes  a  committee  decides  a  case  on  its  merits  inde- 
pendently of  fMirty  consideration,  but  if  the  decision  1m* 
not  agreeable  to  the  majority  in  the  Chamlier,  the  same 
imfiartiality  will  not  be  obser%'ed  there.  When  a  com- 
mittee has  invalidated  an  election,  the  Cliamber  instead  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  tliis  decision  has  the  tliird  alterna- 
tive of  ordering  a  local  investigation  to  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Chamber,  the  bureaux  nominating  com- 

*  The  txpeiinriit  ouMle  of  M*nttin-4l«*.!uiTr  in  ImO  affonl«-«l  att  I'l'i-'r- 
UllUt)  of  wb«ilinuik*  esmiii.imof  <l*|ittlM- •>!  llir  (>]»|«>»ili*>ii.  »»  iK-  ..!•  it 
wan  (lr<*i«lr«J  UuU  di«rruiiittatii«ii  inu'lii  U  nunlr  l«*t«krrn  ll»r  it«<ti«i«lu4l 
OUM**  of  mrmbenk  In  crruuii  (l«*|mnmrnu>  thr  rk^ti«iti»  of  tbc  ruiirr  Iip4» 
«*rr  annulled. 
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«  mi^ioners  who,  in  turn,  choose  a  delegation  £rom  among 
themselves  to  hold  the  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

This  happened  in.  1889  after  an  election  in  the  Henult, 
a  department  as  famous  for  its  electioneering  scandals  as 
for  the  extent  of  its  vineyards  and  the  past  traditions  of 
its  capital  Montpcllier.  Among  the  Cevennes,  remt>te 
from  the  fertile  plains  about  tliat  once  frequented  resort 
is  the  arrondissement  of  Loddve,  where  M.  Paul  Lerov- 
Beaulieu,  the  distinguished  economist  and  member  of  the 
Institute,  contested  the  seat  of  the  Radical-sitting  mem- 
ber. The  final  official  return  gave  M.  Menard- Dorian  t 
majority  of  17  on  a  poll  of  over  14,000,  which  M.  Leror- 
Beaulieu  protested  was  due  to  the  fraudulent  addition  of 
91  rejected  voting  pa|)ers.  This  was  so  little  disputed 
that  on  the  proposal  of  the  Ke]K>rter  of  the  committee, 
a  Republican,  the  election  of  M.  Menard- Dorian  was  in- 
validated. M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  whose  opinions  are 
those  of  the  Journal  des  D^f*at$^  the  organ  of  the  Left 
Centre,  which  supported  liini  in  this  affair,  was  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  Republican  miijority  a  Reactionary^  and  there- 
fore to  be  kept  out  of  Parliament  if  possible.  It  therefore, 
inste.id  of  invalidating  the  election,  voted  a  local  inquinr. 
which  after  long  delays  confirmed  the  invalidation.  This 
was  a  case  where  the  majority  made  use  of  a  fiarlia- 
mentary  form  for  a  purely  partisan  pur|K)se.  'J'lie  illegal- 
ity of  the  return  was  from  the  first  undisputeil ;  but  tlie 
partisans  of  the  unfairly  electe<l  candidate  knew  that  if 
tlic  scat  were  forth wiih  <lc<lared  vacant  his  «»pjMinfnt 
Would  Ik?  returned  :  wlurcas  if  the  vacancy  wert*  pi*t- 
poncd  till  a  new  rri^isi»r  came  into  t>iM*ration  that  niijjlit 
with  skill  be  rcnclcrc<l  impossible.  We  sliall  return  li» 
th<*    Lodeve  election,  which   alM»un<Ied  in  instructive  in- 
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cidenU,  as  in  examinuig  French  electoral  proceedings  it  is 
rare  to  find  so  trustworthy  a  witness  as  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
lieaulieu.  The  use  of  a  juirliamentary  majority  to  keep 
80  eminent  a  man  out  of  the  legislature  is  not  an  incident 
necessarily  of  Republican  government.  It  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  instability  of  regimes  in  France  which  makes 
the  upholders  of  each  succeshive  one  regard  as  lawful  all 
ex|iedients  against  its  opponents,  and  thence  by  an  easy 
transition  as  equally  lawful  to  be  used  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  group  in  power;  partly  the  result  of  the 
inability  of  the  French  to  appreciate  parliamentary  institu- 
tions. But  even  in  legislatures  which  have  moments  of 
judicial-mindedness  (as  has  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mouH  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-election  of  the  Speaker),  it 
is  improliable  that  a  party  majority  would  remain  perpet- 
ually im|>artial  in  adjudicating  on  the  elections  of  the 
Opposition. 

With  the  growth  of  a  sentiment,  acknowledged  in 
countries  where  it  is  not  cultivated,  that  legislative 
elect iouH  ought  to  be  neither  corrupt  nor  costly,  their 
validation  has  bei*ome  a  dithcult  matter.  The  Sample 
of  Kn^Iand  in  this  matter  is  rather  a  warning  than  a 
uumIcI  to  other  nations.  Our  former  practice  of  trying 
election  {letitions  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  dim*artle<l,  as  it  \%'as  thought  tliat  the  judges 
would  form  a  more  im|Kirtial  tribunal.  Rut  the  impoai- 
tion  of  that  duty  u|Min  tliem«  in  Hpite  of  their  protect.'  Iiaa 
not  U-fh  Hiiti^faotory  ;  and  it   i.n  |H»Hi4il»li*  that   Parliament 

0 

*  In  Writ**  />M  Jm*ttment  ^t»  k'l*rit,,nn  t'onUtiitf  i*«|ti«»fe«l  adrrUnilltili 
•  •(  ttir  Jti«l.'«  •  <•!  lilt*  C*<Hirt  «•(  (^itat  iiV  It*  n<  li  iiiii|c  »t  lltr  Itt^UirMf  i*f  tlic 
I^>nll'hu(  JiiMirr  ill  nii|M«kili«>ti  !<•  lUv  Hill  of  1>^>.  mlnrh  |(n4niUi  aipuiii^ 
ih«-  iii\r»iiturr  ••!  (b«*  jikIlvii  with  ilii«  fttrittt<«ii  an  * '  caIiuUu^I  |i>  ikgiatW 

thr  (ii^rMtrr  of  tlir  Ilia^lMnM)  . " 
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may  be  asked  to  relieve  them  from  functions  inconsittent 
with  their  office  and  which,  by  taking  them  from  their 
judicial  work,  cause  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the 
nation.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  a  scheme  wiU  ever 
be  devised  in  £ngland  for  the  trial  of  election  petitioitt 
without  colossal  profit  to  our  great  unproductive  daa. 
the  lawyers,  and  consequent  cost  to  the  parties ;  for  scui- 
dalous  as  is  the  prolongation  of  costly  proceedings  in 
petitions  before  the  judges,  lawyers  are  said  to  have 
made  even  larger  sums  out  of  them  when  they  were 
tried  before  committees  of  the  House. 

This  is  an  evil  which  France  has  not  to  fear.  The  in- 
convenience which  would  arise  out  of  the  validation  of 
elections  by  the  judicial  tribunals  would  be  that,  as  the 
magistracy  is  dependent  on  the  protection  of  politiciaos, 
the  judges  would  never  be  credited  with  impartial  deci- 
sions however  equitably  they  might  be  given.  Even  if 
the  tribunal  were  composed  of  members  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  of  Paris,  wlio  have  little  to  look  for  in  the  way 
of  promotion,  the  idea,  unhappily  prevalent  in  Franee, 
tliat  jutlges  are  amenable  to  political  influences,  wooM 
not  be  repressed.  This  plan  has  been  suggested  by  an 
autliority  on  election  procedure,  M.  Lefevre-Pontalia,  a 
membt*r  of  the  Institute,  and  an  admirer  of  the  Englidi 
electoral  machinery.  A  proposition  which  he  made,  when 
a  deputy,  is  o{)en  to  less  objection,  requiring  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Chamber  to  invalidate  an  election.* 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  legislature  of  the  Repub- 
lic will  modify  its  rights  of  verification.  Indeed  it  has 
laid  down  the  principle  that  it  is  absolutely  sovereign  in 
siu'h  matters.     In  the  Hlanqui  ca.se,  where  a  person  dis- 

>  Dfoeiiilter  11».  I8H5. 
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qualified  by  judicial  condemnation  was  returned,  the 
Chainl)er  decided  to  invalidate  his  election  by  solemn 
vote  instead  of  accepting  as  his  disqualification  the  re- 
cital of  the  sentences  passed  on  him  depriving  him  of 
political  rights.  Thus  the  Chamber«  though  it  in  this 
instance  corroborated  the  law  of  the  lauiU  implied  that  in 
verifying  its  |K>wer8  it  was  absolutely  sovereign,  compe- 
tent if  it  chose  to  validate  the  election  not  only  of  a  con- 
vict, but  of  a  minor,  a  woman,  or  a  foreigner.^ 


VII 

The  reports  of  the  committees  and  the  debates  arising 
out  of  them  are  most  valuable  to  students  of  electoral 
practices  in  France  to  supplement  their  personal  observa- 
tion. An  Englishman  is  struck  at  once  with  the  complete 
dissimilarity  lictween  the  methods  of  conducting  an  elec- 
tion here  and  in  his  own  country.  What  is  I«*sk  obvious, 
though  ni«»re  remarkable*  is  that  U$  marurf  HrctoraleM  (k 
useful  expression  difiicult  to  translate)  have  been  less 
transfomie<i  in  France  since  the  absolutism  of  the  Empire 
giive  way  to  the  lilierty  of  the  Kepublic  than  in  England 
whore  the  C^onstitution  aii<l  even  the  uccu|Nint  of  the 
throne  have  roiiiuincd  unchanged. 

A  gi*n(*r;itioii  ago  M.  l^*f^vre-Pontalis  wrote  a  volume* 
com|>aring  Fri*iirh  and  EngliHli  |iarliamentary  elections, 
after  the  elect  oral  campaign  of  18G3«  in  which  the  Im- 
perial <toveriiiiieiit  had  used  all  the  machinery  of  centrali- 

*  /^f  iutt  9l  Iff  marttrB  ih*i"mlf»  tm  Krttmr*  ft  »m  AmffltUrtf  Afilotitli 
l^-f«-\n--r>iit4li«.  1**«U      T1i«*  wtml  M«rtrrt  in  tin*  •  ••iitMrctit*n  w^ifi^xl^  rln-« 

\'*ta\  riltu-ii  Ai>  well  «#>  pr4«*li««<R 
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Mtion  to  combat  the  growing  Opposition.  The  satbor, 
luiviug  been  present  in  England  daring  the  elections  of 
I8r>7  and  1859,  made  the  compariaon  the  basis  of  an  s^ 
tAck  on  the  Empire,  to  which  with  other  Liberals  be 
rallied  when  on  its  death-bed  it  embraced  Liberalism.  In 
one  description  of  an  English  contest  he  relates  how, 
^amid  the  pealing  of  the  church  bellB,  the  candidate 
arrives  followed  by  hundreds  of  his  partisans  on  horw- 
back.  Thus  the  youthful  Lord  Althorp,  who  at  the  sge 
of  twenty-two  sought  tlie  suffrages  of  Northamptonshire, 
makes  his  entry  into  tlie  county  town  accompanied  by  a 
cortege  recalling  the  days  of  feudalism.  Tlie  scene  of  the 
nomination  is  not  less  curious.  The  hustings,  erected  in 
one  of  those  meadows  which  are  the  beauty  of  England, 
are  surrounded  by  ranks  of  carriages  arranged  in  a  circle, 
reviving  the  traditions  of  the  tournaments  of  old.  Sumpt- 
uous coaches  and  four,  the  horses  decked  with  favours, 
gallop  up,  laden  with  ladies  gaily  attired  with  the  coloun 
of  the  rival  candidates.  Among  the  ranks  of  the  carriages 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  on  horseback  station  them- 
selves to  listen  to  the  8{>eeches,  and  special  constables  in 
every -day  dress,  only  distinguished  by  their  batons,  re- 
8{)ected  insignia  of  authority,  aid  the  county  police  to 
keep  order." 

Now  this  is  a  description  of  English  electoral  customs 
as  completely  disapi)eared  into  the  past  as  those  of  the 
days  of  Simon  de  Mont  fort ;  yet  it  refers  to  so  short  a 
time  a;;o  that  the  young  Ix)rd  Althoqi  was  an  active 
Minister  of  the  (^necn  in  the  sixth  decade  of  her  reign, 
and  one  of  liis  former  colleagues  who,  in  the  lions*;  itf 
Coiiunons  moved  the  resoluticm  defeating  the  (iovi*rnment 
hrought  into  otlice  at  that  election,  is  a  menilier  of  the 
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third  Ministry  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  himself  in  Par- 
liament years  before  ;  while  the  French  observer  is  still  a 
vigorous  writer  who  now  directs  his  polemics  against  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Third  Republic      His  impressions  were 
perhaps  somewhat  idealised,  but  it  may  be  remarked  in 
|)aj»ing  that  the  most  sincere  admirers  English  institu- 
tions have  ever  had  were  the  French  Liberals,  the  men 
brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  1789,  who  in  childhood 
under  the  Monarchy  of  July  had  constantly  heard  from 
the  lips  of  witnesses  of  the  great  Revolution  sentiments, 
such  as  Madame  de  Stael  had  left  as  a  testament,  that  the 
British  Constitution  was  ^the  finest  monument  of  justice 
and  of  moral  grandeur  in  Kuro|ie.**'     Their  admiration 
of  England  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  grotesque 
Anglomania  which  now  |>ervades  the  least  intelligent  sec- 
tion of  the  Parisian  |x)pulation :    it  was  a  ]irofound  and 
philosophic  sentiment.     It  hits  sometimes  been  suggested 
that  the  more  we  reform  our  Constitution,  the  greater 
symimthy  we  shall  enjoy  in  the  nation  which  is  the  off- 
spring of   the    Fn*nrh   He  volution.     Hut  this  is  a  grave 
error.     (vnnilM*tta,  for  nnison**  of  personal  frientlshiji,  had 
a  strong  liking  for  Kn^li^h  Hatlicalism  of  a  (vrtain  kcIicmiI  ; 
but  he  has  loft   no  sureesniirs,  and  the  only  abiding  cult 
for  Kngland  lini^ers  anion^  the  survivors  of  the  s4*h«Mil  of 
M.   I^eim  Say,  who  IcMik  with   dismay  at  ehanges  which 
tend  to  tninsfnnn  the  pattern  of  their  |M>litieal  creed  into 
a  new-f;ishione«l  ni<Mlel  fitt<Ml  v\ith  untritnl  maeliinerv. 

In  France,  for  all  its  eon^titntional  instabilitv,  the 
nsiHon  uhyeliMtnt.il  hietli«KU  under  tin*  Hepublic*  lN*ar  a 
rfhiarkali)*'  liki-iirNH  to  tli<»N«*f»f  tli«*  S^mmmhI   Kinpire  is  n«»t 
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merely  that  the  bulk  of  the  electoral  laws  survive ;  it  is 
that  its  fabric  of  centralised  Government  outlives  revolu- 
tions and  changes  of  regime.  Ck>nstructed  bv  Napoleon 
on  the  remains  of  foundations  laid  bj  the  Ancient  Mon- 
archy, it  is  so  strong  that  it  perpetuates  certain  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  governed,  which  no 
change  or  revision  of  constitution,  no  reform  of  organic 
laws  materially  affects.  To  foreign  eyes  this  is  markedly 
conspicuous  in  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise. 

Under  the  Second  Empire  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  elections  were  the  official  candidatures  and  the  official 
pressure  which  favoured  them.  The  former  have  practi- 
cally disup|>eared,  but  the  latter  is  inherent  in  the  French 
administrative  system.  Under  Louis  Napoleon  the  rule 
was  established  that  candidatures  agreeable  to  the  Govern- 
ment should  l>e  notified  to  the  population  by  means  of 
placards  printed  on  the  white  paper  which  in  France  is 

reserved  for  olVicial  annoiinoenu*nts — the  famous  aMcke$ 

■Ik 

Munches  —  and  candidates  who  usetl  them  without  autlM»ntv 
were,  if  elected,  disqualified  as  having  thereby  attem|ite<l 
to  deceive  the  electorate.  Royalists  and  Republicanii 
alike  had  so  suffered  under  this  diM|)ensation  that  the 
National  Assembly,  with  the  Germans  still  at  the  gates 
of  Paris,  and  the  Commune  threatening  its  insurrection, 
hastened  to  protest  against  the  principle.  After  the  Seiie 
Mai.  in  which  minor  coup  d'Stat  Marshal  MacMahou  had 
the  8upi>ort  of  the  Hona{>arlists,  at  the  elections  of  1877 
the  white  placards  reappeared  here  and  there,  but  this 
attempt  of  th<*  Reactionaries  to  improvise  the  minutely 
ori^aiiis^Ml  ttTrrts  of  the  Sfcond  Knipire  wjis,  like  everv- 
tliinj^  else  tliry  have  ess;iyed  since  the  War,  unsu«veK<fuU 
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and  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic  dates  from  this 
failure.  Moreover,  one  of  the  principal  a^^ncies  of  offi- 
cial  candidature  had  already  been  abolished.  The  mayors 
of  the  villages,  to  the  number  of  88,000,  hitherto  nomi- 
nated  by  the  Government,  were  henceforth  elected  by  the 
municipal  councils,'  and  though  four-fifths  of  the  old 
mayors  were  left  undisturbed  the  new  derivation  of  their 
powers  gave  an  altered  character  to  their  office.  The 
remaining  8000  msyors  of  the  towns  and  of  the  bigger 
villages'  were  still  appointed  by  decree  from  among  the 
members  of  the  councils  (though  the  Government  used  its 
prerogative  with  great  moderation)  till  1882,  when  the 
free  choice  of  mayor  was  extended  to  all  the  municipali- 
ties*  except  to  that  of  the  capital,  which  has  a  special 
organisation. 

We  shall  see  to  what  extent  the  mayors  are  still  agents 
of  the  central  authority,  but  the  change  in  the  method 
of  their  appointment  betokened  a  desire  to  modify  the 
tradition  of  the  Second  Empire.  Nevertheless,  as  its 
memory  became  dim.  official  candidature  (which  its  sub- 
sequent mo<lifieil  uxe  shows  to  be  not  repugnant  to  tlie 
French  idea  of  the  functions  of  centralised  govemnieni) 
might  hiter  have  been  o|ienly  revivetl  had  the  arceHiticm  of 
President  (irevy  inaupiiratetl  an  era  of  |iarty  government; 
that  is  to  say,  liad  a  united  Republican  |iarty  been  faced 
by  a  formidable  Heacticmary  minority,  and  had  its  chief 
concern  been  the  suppresKion  of  tliat  op|inaition.      The 

»  L-4  (III  li  A. .At.  i»»:«i 

•  (^hrf^-liriiY  ilr  «k|anrni*  til.  <raiT«*tMlMw»mrnl  rf  ilr  c«titMii 

*  Brtwmi  iHTn  aihI  the  iii4»;tit*  of  iKr  Uw  <if  Frl»niJin\  1*^*.'.  thr  fh^t* 
rmmriit  Ii4il  |tratf-iii  4lt\  rt-in. ,  ii%hr«|  ic  ilic  mttrti*  ifMl  it««tiM*iU  tlir  inMrni- 
iuiti«»ii  **i  iIm  ir  ii»a>i>nk  u\rm«Ui.i;  tbr  «i»Im«  i*!  tbr  BvA|i«nty  in  «iul>  «bwi*l 
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even  greater  success,  as  Boulangism,  in  spite  of  the  flight 
of  its  leader,  was  still  a  force  in  France,  and  it  needed  a 
skilful  wielding  of  the  weapon  of  centralisation  to  combat 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  regime.  So  great 
was  the  repute  of  M.  Constans  as  tlie  strong  man  for 
manipulating  elections  that  in  spite  of  virulent  attacks 
made  on  his  |)ersonul  character  and  history,  his  return  to 
office,  to  direct  the  elections  of  1898  unfavourably  to  the 
party  of  disorder,  was  desired  by  many  moderate  politi- 
cians who  did  not  share  his  political  opinions.  Such  is 
the  importance  attributed  to  the  occu{iancy  of  the  Ministry* 
of  the  Interior  during  the  electoral  period  that  M.  Dupuy, 
who  in  1893  held  that  office  in  conjunction  with  the  Pre- 
miership, publicly  announced  that  it  was  he  and  not  M. 
Constans  who  was  to  preside  over  the  coming  elections, 
and  on  the  eve  of  them,  in  accordance  with  a  practice 
handed  down  from  the  Empire,  he  summoned  to  Pariii  the 
Prefets  to  elicit  the  latest  information  upon  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country  and  to  give  them  their  6nal  orders. 
There  are  few  French  ixiliticiaiis  who  do  not  regard  the 
interference  of  the  government  in  elections  as  legitimate, 
excepting  unsucccj^fiil  candidates  who  have  been  victims 
of  the  system.  That  there  is  no  |H>j»ular  sense  of  itsi 
impritpricty  in  shown  by  the  fact  that  ephemeral  ministers 
do  take  the  trouble  to  direct  elections  on  the  princi[>le  of 
•iV  V09  non  rohit^  as  it  is  nearly  always  fur  his  »ucce9i}cor> 
that  the  Minister  c»f  the  Interior  workm*  and  it  is  imjHifk»ible 

'  M.  OmfUAii*.  afirr  ilim*iititf  ihr  1HI*|  rin  ii«*tHi  an  MintMrr  *»e  iltr 
liit«  ruif  III  ili«  tirM  K«  rr\  Cul'iiM-t.  im.u»  turiM^I  imii  .>(  t4tH%  a  iii**itilt  Utt  r 
l>\  ilif  a«l\i-iil  of  ill**  (iatii)«-tt.i  MiiitAfr>  M  .\U4111  I'.irjr.  Muiu'«  r  •<! 
tbr  liii*  ri*>r  4t  ill*  t  i«-«  ti>>ii»  of  1*«^'>.  r«  iiMHit^l  iii  "(tu  •-  i«  11  m  1 «  k«  ^li*  r  tl.« 
|»>IU  .\|  ( '••ii^t.iu«.  a(i<  r  lii«  Mt<-« «  ^  lit  1^*>-*.  •ii«l  liiiitM  It  n  tit^iii  .*i  :1«« 
I'ia*  I   lU  .1  i\.iii  f>r  ••>•  r  ty^'^  \«.ir*.  Imt   ilit-    Tir^rtl   Mmu'r^ .  «*f   wIimIi  It* 
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for  him  to  foretell  which  deputies  will  oontiniie  to  support 
the  Cabinet  after  the  elections  and  which  will  combine 
with  Reactionaries  or  Socialists  to  bring  about  its  speedy 
downfall. 

At  the  elections  of  1898  there  was  an  ayermge  of  tvo 
Republican  candidates  for  every  seat  in  the  provinces;' 
but  among  nearly  600  constituencies  there  were  only 
about  seventy  contests  confined  to  one  avowed  Reaction- 
ary and  one  Republican,  the  only  class  of  combat  wherem 
by  tradition  it  were  legitimate  for  the  central  Goveniment 
to  interfere.  Hence  the  candidatures  which  have  in  their 
incidents  some  resemblance  to  those  patronised  by  the 
Empire,  are  now  seen  only  in  those  rare  regions  where 
the  Reactionaries  are  a  formidable  force.  In  the  GtT% 
when  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  in  1898  lost  the  seat  he  bad 
held  for  eighteen  years  as  a  Bonapartist,  the  Prefet  od 
the  eve  of  the  |>oll  issued  affiche%  blanehei  prejudicial  to 
his  candidature,  which,  as  a  veteran  Imperialist,  he  nost 
have  admired  in  principle  though  they  contributed  to  his 
defeat.     This  was  celebrated  by  the  authorities  quite  in 

wan  then  a  member,  disappeared  in  a  few  months,  lie  rMominf  hli  poit- 
UtVut  under  M.  de  Freycinet ;  he,  however,  never  became  Prime  MiiiMM. 
and  M.  Dupuy  waM  the  first  Hfpublioan  l*remier  who  was  MiuiMer  <4  the 
Int4*rior  at  an  election.  He  renuinetl  in  office  three  months  after  dinn- 
iin:  the  electiomi  of  IMKi.  being  diamined  a  fortnight  after  the  rt—f 
bltnt:  of  Tarlianient. 

*  If  the  d('{*iinni«'nt  of  tlte  Seine  were  included  it  would  eonridcnblr 
riiso  the  avcni:;f\  ak  ihrn*  wore  over  800  camtidatcii  of  rarloas  ahukM  rf 
K('I>iililicniiiMii  for  tlif  foriy-five  conHtiiuencleii  of  Paris  and  its  mbnri*: 
but  I  ha\f  <»tnine<l  thf  mt'tro|MiUfs  aM  curiouiOy  encMigh  the  Prefet  of  tW 
Sfiiic  and  th«'  aL'*'nti*  «>f  Tti«>  rcntnil  Ooveninient  have  at  its  seat  no  isAi- 
t'U*'*'  \^h:\\v\*'T.  Ill  the  |Ti'vin«Ts.  wliih*  there  wan  an  a\*era|?e  of  two  R»^ 
i>ii)>li«-.iM  (*aiiiii<l:it*-s  f.T  rvi  n  M':it.  in  nianv  c(tnKtitiu*nrirN  there  w»  fr^ 
roiit«*«t,  and  III  niaii\  othfn*  tlicrt*  wen*  three  or  four  Ke|iublicaii»  «i|i|iiwd 
til  oT)«>  another. 
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the  manner  of  the  {)eriod  when  M.  de  Persigny  superin- 
tended the  elections,  and  the  day  after  the  poll  the  suc- 
cessful Republican  candidate  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Audi,  the  capital  of  the  department,  with  the  Prefet 
who  escorted  him  round  the  archiepi8co|ial  city  in  a 
carriage  and  four.'  Previously,  in  1888«  when  M. 
•  Flourens,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  not  hitherto  in 
Parliament,  was  elected  deputy  in  the  llautes  Alpes,  the 
Radicals  declared  he  owed  his  return  to  an  official  candi- 
dature accom|>anied  by  all  the  coercive  practices  of  the 
Second  Empire;  and  the  Chamber  was  so  nearly  con- 
vinced that  this  was  so  that  it  was  only  by  a  narrow 
majority  that  it  rejected  a  pro|X)sition  disqualifying  Min- 
isters from  being  candidates  at  bye-elections.' 

The  new  forms  of  official  candidature,  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  Thinl  Republic*  are  more  interest- 
ing to  study  as  s| fecial  products  of  France  than  easy  to 
justify  under  the  altereil  condition  of  things.  Some- 
times the  (lovemment  interferes  on  beludf  of  one  Re- 
publican cantlidate  against  another,  without,  indeed,  the 
intervention  of  the  Prefet,  but  bv  otlK*r  methods  well 
known  under  the  Kmpire.  In  181^3  the  contest  at 
Sancerre  in  the  (Mier  wan  between  the  sitting  niemlM*r, 
M.  Maret,  the  wdl-known  Radical  journalist*  and  M. 
Picot«  a  distinguiHlied  niemlier  of  the  Institute.  Both 
professed  loxaity  to  the  Hepublic.  and  if  M.  Pirot's 
UKMleration  savouretl  of  reaction,  M.  Maret*s  inde|)en- 
dence  had  oftt*n  allied  him  with  the  .Monari'liists  in 
ov«*rtiirning    Republican    niiniHtrii*s.      To  an  outsider    it 

•  Si'pfrnihtT  4.   }"'*•'' 

'Ktlmiarx    IT.    I*»**      TIm-   Tininl    MitiKtn    r«ni|«Hl   tirfral   ««it   this 
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seemed  that  the  rare  instance  of  an  electoral  contest 
between  two  persons  above  the  mediocre  level  of  parlii- 
meutary  candidates  in  France,  would  have  been  an  occa- 
sion to  allow  the  constituency  to  pronounce  its  opinion 
freely  on  the  respective  merits  of  two  schools  of  Lib- 
eralism. This  was  not  the  view  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Paris.  Desiring  the  return  of  M.  Maret,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  bethought  him  that  a  Government  sab- 
sidy  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Berrichon  vine-growerSi 
and  three  days  before  the  poll  ^  he  indited  to  ^  Monsieur 
le  Depute'*  an  official  letter  announcing  the  gift,  and 
making  it  clear  to  the  peasants  that  but  for  M.  Maret 
being  their  member,  they  would  have  got  no  contributicm. 
^'I  am  delightcMl,''  said  the  Minister,  in  the  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  local  journals  on  the  eve  of  the  poll,  **to 
be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  I  attach  to  yoor 
kind  intervention  in  this  matter.^' 

It  is  significant  to  find  a  Republican  victim  of  the 
Imperial  tribunals  aided  in  his  elections  under  the 
Third  Republic  by  the  identical  methods  practised 
under  the  Second  Empire,  and  denounced  by  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Opposition  thirty  years  before.  The 
polemical  literature  of  that  corrupt  period  contains 
many  a  passage  which  well  descril)es  France  regenerate 
under  the  Republic.  '*The  rural  communes,**  m*rute 
M.  Jules  Ferry  in  18G3,  in  a  pamjihlet  ex|Hising  the 
nictlKMls  of  M.  de  Persigny,  '*siil>sist  U|K)n  the  alms  of 
the  Department  or  of  the  Treasury,  as  is  too  manifest 
alas,  at  election  times.  The  tempter  has  no  need  to 
(lazzlr  iheir  eves  with  thf  kiiiu«l«»ins  «»f  the  cartli ;  tlif 
making    of    a    road,   or   (»f    a    f< »<)(. bridge,   satisfies    the 

»  M.  Vi;:tr.  Auliim  IT.  IKi'l 
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dreams  of  these  poor  people.**^  M.  Ferry  goes  on  to 
relate  how  an  official  announcement,  posted  at  Uie 
Mairie,  notified  to  a  struggling  village  that  the  Prefet 
was  empowered  to  grant  about  a  quarter  of  the  sum 
^iven  by  the  Republican  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  the 
constituents  of  M.  Maret,  and  he  adds,  ^^By  a  happy 
coincidence,  the  benefaction  happened  to  be  made  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  poll.**  So  does  history  repeat  itself ; 
and  the  reason  why  the  Republic,  which  M.  Ferry 
heli>ed  to  establish,  reproduces  the  acts  which  he  de* 
nounced  as  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  the  Empire, 
he  indicates  in  the  same  pages,  ^It  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment that  I  accuse,  but  centralisation ;  not  the  heir, 
but  the  heritage.** 

If  in  the  Berry,  the  Government  of  1893  favoured  the 
can<lidate  of  the  Extreme  I^ft  against  the  moderate  Re- 
publican,  its  agents  took  the  opposite  course  in  Langue- 
doc.  A  Radical  journal  of  Toulouse,  to  which  curiously 
enough  M.  Maret  mas  an  oi*casional  contributor,  de- 
nounced in  such  strong  terms  the  ^  scandalous  pressure  ** 
t'xorciiicd  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Aude  in  favour  of  the 
.M<Mh*rate  candi«late  for  C;in*asH4>nne  to  tlie  prejudice  of 
liifi  Kadinil  op|Mment«  that  a  <lui*]  took  place  between 
tliat  functionary  and  the  e«litor.  In  Provence,  at  tlie 
same  elections,  we  find  annthor  phase  of  electoral  in- 
tlurnce  exercised  by  the  central  authority.  At  Draguig- 
nan,  M.  (*]t*nienceau,  who  headed  the  poll  at  tlie  first 
v«>t<N  and  was  beaten  on  the  MM*ond  liallot,  was  said  to 
lt.i\f  h.id  the  KUp|Mirt  of  tht*  Pn*fft  of  the  Vnr,  although 
tin*  <iii\t*rnnii>nt  un«loiibt«Ml)y  u-jhImmI  to  ri«l  the  (^hamlier 
of  till*  retloubtable  drntroM-r  «»(  niiniMrie)*.      The  liiieeilv 
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removal  of  that  official  after  the  elections 
witb  M-  Clemenceau  out  of  the  vnj,  t 
that  lie  might  with  impuoity  make  & 
functiouarj  who  had  favuui'ed  him,  ai: 
was  deiiuuiiced  in  the  organ  of  the  deff 
the  nominee  of  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  an 
L'uluuluted  to  smooth  his  path  iit  the  anti-t 

The  foregoing  examples  demonstrate 
lliat  the  principle  of  interference  in  the 
central  power  is  approved  of  by  all  tli 
Slate,  every  group.  Reactionary  and  Kej 
in  turn  prolited  from  it ;  and  second,  thi 
under  the  ItepubUc  applied  in  a  manner  : 
and  casual  as  to  have  no  effect  in  promoti 
of  government  which  would  be  its  jus 
i'£))iemeral  diameter  of  French  ministriei 
sectional  groujis  within  the  Itepublican 
a|ipearance  of  a  serioua  opjKJsition  to  the  i 
ijf  government ;  —  all  these  causes  have  mi 
retain  the  systematic  regulation  of  the 
hands  nf  the  central  authority  in  Paris. 

Although  few  of  the  I'refels  remain  in 
enough  to  become  familinr  with  all  the  ■ 
enre  in  the  departments,  and  although  tht 
I'l-n^cr  nominated  by  the  State,  the  forniei 
Aiilcr:iblc  ]>ower  to  bring  pressure  on  th 
within  llieir  jurisdiction.  The  mnvnrs  c 
,11-1'  under  the  authority  of  tlir  I'refel.  n 
the  respect  which  all  Freiiili  (iltiilaU  havi 
•  •(  the  iKiininistnaive  hieriirchy.  it  is  ^n 
r.  t.'sl  <.f  their  mnni.'ipiilili.'^.  whclhrr  ]i 
rtMUifs  .,r  rclaiivelv  brj;.-  «iid  j.i.>s|^r..n«  t 
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should    be   on   good  terms   with   the   prefecture.      The 
acceleration   of  questions   like   those  of  the  making  of 
roads  or  of   tramways  depends  on  the  good-will  of  the 
Prefet,  who  has  the  power  to  delay  or  to  modify  schemes 
of  local  improvement.     The  ^*  dossiers  ** '  relating  to  com- 
munal affairs  are  lodged  at  the  prefecture  for  considera- 
tion, and  at  election  times  it  is  easy  for  a   Prefet   t(» 
retain  them  until  the  eve  of  the  polls,  despatching  them 
at   that   critical   moment  to   their   respective  communes 
endorsed  with  the  prefectoral  deci:»ion.     An  active  func- 
tionary, ambitious  of  a  reputation  for  administrative  abil- 
ity, has  many  occasions  for  supplementing  the  favours 
thus  accorded  to  local  projects.     Hy  offering  occasional 
hospitality   to   the  mayors  and    not  disdaining   them   if 
they  wear  the  blue  blouse  ur  the  wooden  sabots,  by  per- 
sonally visiting  the  communen,  and  by  generally  estab- 
lishing   friendly    relations    with    the    municipalities,    an 
adroit   Prefet  can,  without  apftearing  to  use   untoward 
pressure,  make  himself  a  |MK(iiion  which,  if  it  fall  short 
of   tliat  of  grand  elector  of   the  department,  is  one  of 
commanding  influence  at  eK^-tion  times. 

If  one  of  the  Kepublican  rcpri'sentatives  of  the  de[)art- 

'  It  u»  rrmarkjibl^  thjii  ihi*  ti^^'fiil  frmi  Iliu  no  corrrwfMttHUng  word  In 
r.itt:)i<^h  A4lmiittfkiniti\f  trriiiiit*  •!••.:>.  altli<*ii;:li  tli«*  **il«»«>itr  **  !»  |tiudiir^ 
in  irri'At  alMiiHUncr  in  thr  )>ul»lic  nttit-m  in  Whitrluill.  It  b  ••Ibciallv  dr< 
fti»f«l  an  ihr  rolWiU>n  in  one  rn\f|.»|*  or  r^vi  r  —  ir<*hnir«II\  mllf^l  thr 
rhrniMw  —  «»f  all  Utr  dorunienu.  r<»rT»«»|"»n«lriHf.  nrpi»ru,  ric  .  rrUlinc  lo 
**nr  affair  or  |irr»in.  Thr  ••«l«w»»»fn» "  »4orr«l  at  thr  Pit  fret  urr  ol  l't>licr 
at  Vat»  ronf.iin  the  arrrrt  bi«>»rraphi»*»  ••(  ruaii>  Frpiwh  *-iiij?rii«  of  all  if9%^ 
«lit»..»i*  Thr  rxtrn«ive  m*!  of  '■  <\.»»^ur^  "  «..ni)>ilr«I  b>  M  Wil*i»n.  thr 
fant'iii*  »on-in>l4«  of  l^rr^Klriil  dtr^x.  ti-i.iir<|  l<i  llir  li»r«  ainl  a4'h»r«r> 
III*  I  ^»  of  iM»tiit-  of  lii»  I  mIIvji;:!)*-*  ill  ill!  Cli  iiitU  r  jit*!  ^aa^  a  pn-^MHii*  |i»«^ 
•»^^,..ii.  Mhtrh  «aik  mimI  i«>  .i<  •  •  um  f<>i  «!•<  iiit|miiity  of  |i«%  rrtum  1«> 
|«<iMir  lift-  Thr  ••  «1  #••►»#•  r* "  r«  frrr»^l  »•  at^ixr  havr  a  Unm^  prr»M»Al 
ihararirr  i  ••-r  %o|.  i    p    |4.t 
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ment  happen  to  be  a  politician  of  influence,  a  leader  ol  a 
group  in  the  Chamber,  or  the  owner  of  a  journal,  it  is 
sometimes  more  to  the  interest  of  the  Prefet  to  cultiTtte 
his  protection  than  that  of  the  evanescent  holder  of  the 
portfolio  of  the  Interior  ;  ^  and  there  is  no  safer  meau  of 
gaining  promotion  in  the  admimstrative  career  than  the 
sagacious  recognition  of  the  quality  of  a  candidate,  eren 
though  he  be  not  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  ministry  of 
the  moment.  Hence  an  unofficial  politician  may  have  it 
his  disposal  machinery  intended  to  be  used  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  actual  nominees  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment. Not  that  the  support  given  by  the  Prefet  in  a 
case  like  this  is  often  at  variance  with  the  orders  he  re- 
ceives from  Paris.  The  central  administration  as  a  rule 
does  not  combat  the  candidature  of  an  outgoing  depaty, 
no  matter  to  what  section  of  the  Republican  party  he 
belongs,  if  he  have  a  strong  position  in  his  constituency. 
The  Prefets  of  the  Third  Republic  are  disposed  to  recog- 
nise the  i>ersonal  situation  of  the  candidate  (provided  of 
course  that  he  l>e  not  a  Reactionary),  and  this  is  how  it  is 
possible  in  some  dejmrtments  that  the  prefecture  should 
suj)port  the  candidature  of  an  Opportunist  in  one  arroii- 
dissement,  of  a  Radical  in  another,  and  of  a  Socialist  in  a 
third. 

InsUmces  abound  of  the  official  favours  of  the  prefecture 
being  shown  to  one  Republican  candidate  or  group  at  the 
exi>ense  of  another.  In  .March,  1893,  M.  liazille,  the**In- 
<leiKMulent  Rt^publican "  deputy  for  Poitienvi  eaUiNl  the 
atlontion  of  till*  Minister  to  the  electoral  prefereucn 
shown  l)v  tlif  Pivfrt  of  tlif  noij;]il>ouring  de|iartni<*nt  «»f 
tiie  Hante  Vionm*.      At  tlit*  s;inie  sitting  of  tlie  Chaiiiln'r. 

*  I'lii'  avt-rap*  loiiun-  of  tlu*  |N>rtft>Iio  «if  the  Interior  in  niiie  iik»iiUiil 
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M.  Deandreis,  the  Kadical  deputy  for  MoDtpellier,  mmde 
similar  complainU  a)>out  the  Prefet  of  the  Henult,  who 
was  defended  by  M.  Mas,  the  member  for  Bexiera  in  tlie 
same  department,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  defender  of  the  functionar}'  retained  his  seat  at  the 
general  election  while  his  assailant  was  beaten.     In  the 
Puy   de   Dome,'  the    prefecture   was    in   the  hands    of 
the   Radical   deputy   for  Clermont-Ferrand,   M.    Guyot- 
Dessaigne,'  who,  having  been  a  zealous  functionary  of  the 
Empire,  was  conveniant   with   the   traditions  of   official 
candidature,  and  the  official  representatives  of  the  Kepub- 
lie  had  either  to  work  with  him  and  for  him  or  to  go 
elsewhere.     It   is  needless  to  multiply  instances.      The 
situation  was  well  summed  up  by  a  Kepublican  deputy 
after  the  elections  of  1893,  when,  in  a  speech  to  his  con- 
stituents, he  said  :  ^  In  one  de|Kirtment  the  administrative 
body  sup[>orts  the   Liberal  |K>licy,  in  the  next  one  the 
Radicals  are  favoured,  while  in  another  the  Prefet  carries 
out  the  orders  of  his  Minister,  and  the  sous-Prefets  follow 
a  different  line.     There  are  mnnv  functionaries,  whom  we 
know  of,  who  are  much  more  pre«x*cupied  about  giving 
Kntisfaction  to  the  (ii)vornment  of  to-morrow  tlian  to  the 
(iovernnient  they  reprt'MMit,  ami  tliiH  is  a  state  of  anarchy 
wliirh  the  country  waiitJt  to  put  an  end  to.**     When  M. 
Felix  Faure  made  theiic  sound  ol«ervattoDs  to  his  fellow- 
townnmen  at  Havre,'  neither  he  nor  his  liearers  imagined 

»  Jnmrmnl  Hra  [Utmtt»,  AtunM  TX.  1*^*1 

•  M  iHi\'>i-lS-<vaiinM*  lui<l  ••n  ••ih-  ••ioiiip»iMn  hrrti  appnintr«t  MtnlMrr. 
)*tit  tilt  Ki  M|iit't  (*tiliitiri.  whh  It  hi  tAA^  tti\i!t<i|  !••  )<tn.  Ml  m  mrrk  Utrr. 
Ill  K«l»nuir\.  1**K».  .\ft»T  ilifo*  i!*"* 'I  -i-  It*  «*•  Miiii>kirr  «»f  ISiI«In- 
W.'ik*  f.«r  "\*r  (iHir  iifiiili«  tii  ili«    U  fl-.  .i!  Ii.»«»rj«-»M*  I'^l'iti*  f.  |M«'»-!»l 

'  N'MiiiUi  I.  iKil  WIm  li  I  ii-'t«.i  till.  »]«^<li  ..f  iIm*  future  l*r»<«i- 
•  U'lti  ••(  t|i«   N*'|Mili|i« .  4t  tilt-  tiiiH-  It  VI  «^  nutk.  I  i-M-*«-n«nl  It  i^  Um*  utlrr« 
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that  in  little  more  than  a  year  his  voice  would  beoome  the 
most  authoritative  in  France. 

Under  the  Third  Kepuhlic  a  prefecture  has  often  been 
a  stepping-stone  to  dn  embassy.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  legitimate  ambition  of  a  Prefet  should 
induce  him  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of  a  deputy  likely 
to  have  influence  to  promote  him.  But  if  the  only  officials 
in  a  department  who  waited  on  the  favour  of  a  politician 
were  the  Prefet  and  his  lieutenants,  the  evil  of  the  syslen 
would  not  be  extensive.  M.  Jules  Ferry  in  1868,  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  electioneering  forces  with  which  cen- 
tralisation could  move  universal  suffrage,  gave  a  list  of 
some  of  the  functionaries  who  helped  to  promote  the  elec- 
tion of  the  candidate  of  the  Government:  —  ^From  the 
rector-of -academy  to  the  humblest  village  school-master: 
from  the  receiver-general  of  finance  to  the  writ-server; 
from  the  manager  of  the  Government  factories  to  the 
licenced  dealer  in  tobacco ;  from  the  post-office  inspector  to 
the  letter-carrier;  from  the  director  of  public  domains 
to  the  road-mender;  from  the  president  of  the  tribunal 
to  the  gendarme  and  rural  policeman.**  Now  all  these 
officials  in  France  still  de|>end  on  the  central  Government 
and  most  of  them  are  as  read}'  now  as  under  the  Empire 
to  play  the  part  of  i)olitical  agents  at  election  times,  with 
the  difference  that  owing  to  the  instability  of  ministries. 
and  to  the  divisions  in  the  Republican  fiarty,  they  do  nut 
get  tlu'ir  orders  so  directly  fnim  head(|uarters. 

If  a  can<iidate  at  tlie  present  day  is  openly  supported 

bv  the  prefecture,  he  arrives  in  the  communes  to  hi4d 

aiirc  of  an  iii«lci>ciiiirnt  but  iidt  |iroiiuti«nt  )MiliiU*i.in.  nho.  ihtmcb  be  had 
Ihiii  rM«l»r-S«rn'tiirN   for  tin*  ri>l.»niiH  H'VtTal  liiiii**.  Iia«l  im»v«t  hrvn  j 
Mmi«»f«T.  ami  wh«»  ^^-viimh!  to  n'|»r»*M'ii!  fht-  tt^Iintr*  of  n  oommerrijil  ruin 
iiiimiiN  rather  than  «»f  fcrr»^»rnin»MitaI  nrrlf*. 
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his  meetings  escorted  by  all   tbe  authorities  —  judges, 
tax-collectors,  school-masters,  and    road-inspectors.      If, 
however,  he  be  an  active  Republican  deputy  presenting 
himself  for  re-election,  and  the  Prefet  be  neutral  for  some 
reason,  such  as  the  recency  of  his  arrival  and  his  con- 
Hcqueut  ignorance  of  his  subordinates,  he  will  make  his 
electioneering  rounds  accompanied  by  the  same  imposing 
body-guard,  as  though  he  were  the  nominee  of  the  Min* 
ister  of  the  Interior.     Here  arisen  the  evil  which  is  per- 
hH|)s   more    demoralising   than   the    otBcial    candidature 
under  the  Empire.     The  hnjierial  manipuUtion  of  elec- 
tions,  deplorable  from  our  English  point  of  view,  was 
int«flligible.      It  had   for   its   aim   the    stability  of  the 
regime.     The  justification  fur  modifying  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  suffrage  was,  that  a  people  prone  to  revolu- 
tion  needed   the   control   of    the   central   power   in   the 
exercise  of  tlie  franchise.     That  idea  is  still  inherent  in 
the  mind   of  the  French   administrative  hierarchy;  but 
under   the    Republic   the   ministries  are   too   feeble  and 
Khort -lived   to    direct    the   working    of   the   machinery, 
which,  preserved  in  all   its  |Hfrfi*ction«  may  one  day  be 
a  magnificent  lx)oty  for  a  Moldicr  of  f«irtune,  who,  liaving 
led    France  to  victory,  may  reUsiM"  her  from  the  parlia- 
nit  iitary  system.     .Meanwhile,  in  default  of  effective  miii- 
intries,  tin*  niarhine  of  cent rali!«4tt ion  in  worketl  bv  other 
handn.      The    Republican   dejMity  !«eeking    re-election    ij« 
MUp|)orted    in    his    cani|iai^n    by    the   authorities   of   the 
cantons  and  the  conimuneii,  whether  he  have  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  prefecture  or  only  it»  neutrality,  liecau^r 
one-lialf  of  these    functionaries   owe   their    fiituations    ti> 
the  can<li<latr   an<l  the  f»ther  h.ilf   h<»|if   for  promotion  if 
lhe\    aid   bin  re-election. 
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If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  entirely  filled  with 
paragons  of  virtue,  their  fine  qualities  could  not  surrive 
the  demoralisation  caused  by  the  amount  of  irregular  pat- 
ronage vested  in  the  hands  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tives, by  reason  of  the  inability  to  exercise  it  of  the  weak 
incumbents  of  a  strong  central  power.  There  is  no  par- 
ish nor  hamlet  in  France  which  does  not  contain  a  certain 
number  of  holders  of  places  of  profit  under  the  Govern- 
ment. This  legion  of  mercenaries,  no  longer  organised 
to  protect  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  looks  to  the  deputy  as 
the  fountain  of  honour  and  promotion,  and  it  seems  to 
be  an  established  principle  in  France  that  neither  can 
be  obtained  without  solicitation.  Whether  it  be  official 
advancement  or  a  bureau  de  tahae  that  is  sought,  the 
ministers*  secretaries  tell  office-seekers  that  laudatory 
testimonials  and  laudable  records  of  service  count  for 
little  without  the  recommendation  of  a  deputy.  So  ex- 
tensively is  this  method  of  solicitation  encouraged  that 
the  professors  who  conduct  the  examination  for  Univer- 
sity diplomas  and  for  admission  to  the  Military  College 
of  St.  Cyr  complain  that  the  apjieals  they  receive  from 
the  parents  of  candidates  (indiscreet  ebullitions  of  pa- 
rentjil  anxiety  not  unknown  in  other  countries)  are 
significantly  emphasised  by  accomiMinying  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation from  deputies  —  professors  lieing  exposed 
to  this  affront  by  the  fact  that  in  France  they  are  func- 
tionaries (lo|)en(lent  on  the  Government  for  promotion.' 

*  An  iiii|Mirtant  fttatt'tnent  on  thU  Kubject.  by  M.  I^viiw,  th^  Mninmt 
Ara"l»iniri.in  and  l*rnfi'x«*<»r  at  the  S«»H>«»nnt\  apiK»an-<l  in  tin*  Juurnat  de9 
/><^/..i/.«  <iii  AuLru>t  2.  lKi:l.  in  wliioh  iiud.incc^  of  fffonn  nuMle  to  brine 
|hi1iii(mI  |in'x«urr  on  cxaniintTH  in  thi*  |icrf'>nnancf  «»(  t)ii*ir  duty  wt-iv 
jrivni  witli  niiuli  »ir«'imi'«tan<*«'.  M.  I».»vi-vm'.  uli.»  i«»  «•»»•  of  th**  hiclir^t 
H4  ii«l«iiii<-al  auilfiniii-^  in  Franct*,  Wii>  n-|»>r((^l  to  h»ve  mu\  :  **  Ltii  iiMPunt 
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The  deputy  being  re||^rded  as  an  instrument  of  such 
utility  to  the  electors,  it  is  not  surprising  that  associa- 
tions are  formed  in  the  constituencies  to  organise  the 
choice  of  the  dispenser  of  patronage  in  case  the  sitting 
member  die,  or  retire,  or  become  unpopular.  It  is  then 
that  the  new  form  of  official  candidature  is  brought  into 
action.  The  local  committees  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  party  organisations  in  our  country,  notably  in  the 
peculiarity  that  their  leading  spirits,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  are  often  persons  in  Government  employ.  The 
cabaret  is  usually  the  headquarters  of  these  associations, 
which  are  frequently  presided  over  by  the  village  school- 
master, who,  in  his  capacity  of  municii>al  secretary,  is  a 
]>erson  of  political  importance  ;  and  among  the  members 
are  generally  to  be  found  some  local  officials  of  the 
Government,  who  perform  useful  but  humble  functions 
in  connection  with  the  levying  of  the  taxes,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  }M>st,  or  the  maintenance  of  tlie  roads. 

Whatever  the   local    features   of   thene   cotcrieH'    they 

^Wtorml^v  n<Hiii  rnrahlMietit.  Lm  Plectrum  mrrnt  qiron  n^obclrnl  plus 
rten  K\iv^  kr  drtnamlrr.  Pcviir  aroir  uti  burraii  dr  Ubar.  un  avmiernimt, 
unr  <lf(*(initi«>n.  k*  oiiip  dr  pii^nti  rM  iirilr.  tw^t^^wiirr  titfnir  Ia^  iMirmux 
dr  niiiiiM^re  di>*rnt  aux  williritruni :  —  K4itf*i^v«Htii  rmmioMtMlrr  p«r  Yiiirr 
d^IMii^.  Tn  d«K««irr  Mitui  Irttrt*  dr  d^l Hit e  (-»l  inr«»fti|»l«*l.  lU  Mivriit  mipvd 
\r^  ^ltfi«-ur»  quf  U  Iclin'  dr  d<^|»iii#  rM  i^* 'in nil  |ihi«  fortr  *\\w  U  U*iir«'  «!«• 
ia  l«*i  :  (itrt'llr  aiaiap  U-n  riinH*(ir«  (i«*  U  r^*-.  dt*  U  d*mjinr.  ntf  hm-  r«  llr« 
d«*  r^iitont^  miliuirr.  II  rtA,  twtun-l  qtir  dr»  |«irt>ntji  h'Iuui^im-iiI  <|trtiit 
diplAiii**  K'td'ticnt  ronitiM*  iiu  btirraii  «l*  ul«(\  |«ir  |>rt#rr,  rl  t|ir<>ti  riiirr 
d.iii*  iiiK*  l^^«>lf  i-oiiitiff  daii«  lilt  c-iiii!-!.  |Mr  f4%«-tir  "  Aii«4ltrr  .\nMl«*- 
niM'iaii.  <I«*%«»i«h1  i«i  ih«*  |{r|MiMi«'an  r»j"nH'.  M  Jiilr*  ('*tarrf Ir.  ilint*  \rjkr>» 
U?*  r.  i«.«id  tiMt  Im*  h.id  liTiMi  r«iiHl<*!iiiL*  wi>li  a  law  Minlrnl  wIhi  hiwi  fallrd 
111  III*  •  %.«Miiit.iti<»ii  f«*r  tli«-  <lipli»iiM.  uikI  lit  r>-|>li«-«l.  "  II  ii'x  a  nt'ti  dVi**i»> 
flit'      ••   ti   i%.ti«  ]ik\*  •!«-  n**  ••fiitu  itnl.iTi  ■»  •  ■"  —  /#Mj.«    I  '.  Jmllft.  I^*«« 

>  I  III  <«  •  •'iitiiiiiti  1 «  \.iT\  In  !•  Ill  •  II  •!  ill  •rjiM%iti<*n  in  diflrn-iif 
iv.i  'ti^  '•(  rr.iii' r.  aiitl  III  Mtfiir  |Mrt)«  ^lirn-  tht  %  ar*-  in***!  |iit«ir1ij|  ilMir 
.•«'i  icil'tf  aim  !•  lh>l  |H>lllli  al.       In  Va;^-  .a««-  4ii<l   in  llir  V^r,  (or  IU«UUacv« 
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have  immense  power,  not  merely  in  the  nomination  of 
deputies,  but  as  the  intermediaries  and  distributors  of  the 
patronage  exercised  by  parliamentary  representatiTes, 
which  is  not  only  locally  considerable,  but  extends  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  constituencies.^  The  combined 
influence  of  a  deputy  who  has  favours  at  his  disposal 
and  of  the  organisations  which  support  him  is  sudu 
that  critics  of  the  system  declare  that  France  has  two 
constitutions — the  written  law  of  1875,  according  to 
wliich  the  executive  power  is  confided  to  the  ministerB, 
who  are  resi>on8ible  before  the  Chambers,  and  to  whom 
the  members  of  the  administrative  service  are  subordi- 
nate ;  the  other  unwritten,  whereby  the  executive  power 
is  exercised  at  Paris  in  the  bureaux  of  the  central  de- 
partments of  the  State  with  the  co-o|)eratiou  of  members 
of  Parliament,  and  in  proWncial  prefectures  under  the 
orders  of  politicians.'    The  pressure  brought   by   legis- 


Uiere  exisu  an  infttitution  called  the  ckamhr^,  a  \iHa|^  nociety 
of  a  score  or  so  uf  members,  sometimeti  Mfveral  of  thene  club*  bein^r  found 
in  u  biu^le  couimuiie.  A  room  is  hired  for  tlie  meetiiigH,  aiid  the  priiiiar> 
objei-t  of  these  v\u\m  in  said  to  be  the  chea|>er  enj«»yiiieiit  oi  refreNbineiit» 
by  means  of  the  co-operatiTe  system.  No  political  ie«t  in  required  for 
menibfi>liip.  but  each  one  usually  contains  a  membtrr  whoiw  struog  »iU 
givi-D  him  the  (Hnijiiun  of  leader,  and  in  rural  France  a  leader  of  u|iiuiua  i» 
usiiaUv  ail  active  tM»iiii<'ian  of  advancetl  view>.  It  is  easy  to  M*e  bov, 
amid  the  |M>liiicai  iiidifTerence  of  prorincial  life,  the  president  of  each  of 
the«e  M«icietie»  becomes  a  political  aprnt  (if  intlueiice,  and  bow  tmck 
ckufuhrie  ioruis  a  driikni  liody  of  electors  under  the  orden  uf  aA  actifv 
chief. 

1  All  inquii^'  into  the  conduct  of  some  members  of  the  Fariilan  poUor 
force  brouL'ht  to  lidit  incidentally  the  remarkable  fact  that  no  femer  than 
sixty  M'n:ent>-4le-viUe  in  the  capital  owe<l  their  nomination  to  the  deputy 
<if  a  )>n»vincial  arr>>iidi!«<enieiit  whence  the>  all  came  (Jnurmal  *l*»  Di9»«dM^ 
'>\  iwuthrx'.  1K»:1). 

'  M.  S'bhiie  :  S^iiateur  de  TAisiie.     Dipconrt  en  prenami  f»*t99emiom  4^ 
fauUuil  de  la  prhidence  du  centre  gauche  du  Senat,  1H  Janvier,  IMM. 
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lators  upon  the  transitorj  ministers  of  the  day;  their 
relations  with  the  permanent  officials  who  advise  on  the 
distribution  of  patronage ;  the  intrigues  and  solicitations 
which  prelude  the  nomination  to  any  administratire  post ; 
the  life  of  a  provincial  functionary  harassed  by  his  sub- 
ordination to  two  sets  of  masters,  his  hierarchic  chiefs 
and  the  unofficial  band  of  local  wire-pullers  alwa^-s  ready 
to  denounce  him  to  tiie  deputy :  all  these  phases  of 
French  political  existence  are  vouched  for,  not  by  dis- 
appointed  Reactionaries  or  \nolent  politicians  of  other 
extreme  groups,  but  on  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of 
witnesses  whose  lo^mlty  to  the  Republic  is  as  well  known 
as  is  their  moderation.  Tliey  show  that  the  relations 
l)etween  the  legislature  and  the  administrative  service 
are  of  an  unhealthy  character,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
electoral  practices  now  in  vogue  in  France  are  more  de* 
moralising  to  the  nation  than  was  the  Imperial  method  of 
conducting  elections,  as  under  the  parliamentary  system 
the  democracy  is  not  the  victim  but  the  voluntary  ac- 
complice of  the  evil  which  is  wrought. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  all  the  constituencies 
of  France  the  pnx*eedings  are  identical ;  for  while  in 
some,  like  Toulouse,  the  unscnipulous  practices  of  officials 
and  of  electors  are  abnormally  frequent,  in  others  we  find 
Republican  depnties  enjoying  a  local  fiopularity  which 
would  insure  tlieir  election  if  the  centralised  svstem  did 
not  exist.  But  though  the  uniformity  of  the  Second 
Empire  is  no  longer  found,  there  is  a  churartt-ristic  m-hich 
survives  regimes  —  the  superiority  of  (i<»vemment  func- 
tionaries to  abntract  principlrn,  ami  their  (Niu»if»tency  in 
nt'ViT  MUp|>ortiiit^  a  canclidatt*  \%h<»  in  unlikrly  t«i  have  the 
ear  of  nnniHtt*ni  in  reconinifiidin^  otlicial  pn»nii*tiotis. 
VOL.  II  a 
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Wheti  the  Comte  Albert  de  Mun  waa  member  for  the 
Morbihsn  I  once  spent  some  days  with  him  in  tlia  heart 
of  his  constitueDCf  in  a  mountaiD  town  remote  from  nil- 
ways,  and  obsen-ed  the  pleasant  relations  of  the  eloqoent 
deputy  with  the  inhabitants  of  every  class  (who  were  not 
all  his  supporters),  as  manifested  by  the  cordiality  of  the 
greetings  with  which  the  Breton  peasants  hailed  him  in 
market-place  or  shop;  until  one  day,  driving  out  of  the 
town,  we  met  on  the  road  a  group  of  two  or  three  men, 
not  attired  in  the  picturesque  costume  which  lingers  in 
that  region,  wlio  passed  by  with  averted  glances,  not  even 
proffering  the  accustomed  salute  which  strangers  exchange 
on  the  roadside  in  Brittany.  **  These  are  functionaries," 
explained  M.  de  Mun,  ''and  are  the  only  members  of  the 
population,  friends  or  opponents,  who  ever  treat  me  with 
incivility."  And  yet  these  servants  of  the  Stat«,  who 
drew  their  modest  salaries  from  the  Ministrj-  of  Edu- 
cation or  of  Finance  or  of  Public  Works,  had  not  neces- 
sarily any  objection  on  principle  to  the  deputy's  opinion*; 
but  they  wi-re  functionaries,  and  M.  de  Mun  was  ■ 
member  of  the  Oi)j)osition.  —  in  the  position  of  MM- 
Jules  Fi'rry  and  Gambetta  or  of  his  own  kinsman.  M.  de 
Montali'iuliert.  under  the  Empire,  and  therefore  to  be 
extenniiiiitcd  by  (he  weapon  of  centralised  Government, 
of  whii'b.  bud  they  been  old  enough,  they  would  have 
Wen  the  etiniilly  r.calona  servants  under  l^uis  Xai>ole<>n: 
and  when  the  Itepnlilic  bus  given  way  to  some  other 
regime  they  will,  if  ibey  live  to  m-e  that  day.  scowl  on  the 
KepiiblicHii  di'iiiiiy  i>r  ctitiilidaU-  whom  tlivy  meet  on  tlieir 
)>riimt'ii:iil<'s  :ir<>uti(l  tilt:  provincial  town  where  ihey  may 
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It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages 
that  the  hindrances  to  the  fair  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
which  specially  characterise  French  elections  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  the  corrupt  practices  which  have  called  for 
legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  invalidation  of 
an  election  by  the  Chamber,  being  decided  by  party  vote, 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  improjier  practices  have 
prevailed,  especially  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
verdict  of  the  committee,  which  has  examined  in  detail 
the  evidence,  is  reversed  after  an  impassioned  debate  in 
the  full  House  which  knows  nothing  about  it.  More- 
over, the  votes  of  the  Chamber  are  not  given  in  the  form 
of  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  recording  that  this  or  that 
specific  breach  of  the  law  lias  been  demonstrated  or  dis- 
proved; they  merely  pronounce  an  Aye  or  a  No  on  the 
general  question  of  the  candidate  being  allowed  to  take 
his  seat.  Again,  the  testimony  adduced  before  tlie  com- 
mittees in  for  the  most  part  unworthy  of  tlie  name  of 
seriouM  evidence.  It  is  all  unsworn,  and  its  \'alue  and 
nature  uv\\  lie  judged  from  an  incident  in  tlie  Cliarober 
of  1H8.>,  whfu  the  |)ower  of  invalidation  was  use<l  in  a 
wholenale  manner,  as,  scrutin-de-Iiste  being  then  in  un^, 
the  representation  of  entire  defriutments  waN  annulleil  by 
a  single  vote.  Tlie  committee  had  advised  tlie  valida- 
tion  of  the  nix  Monarchical  deputies  of  tlie  Ani^*lie;  a 
Itepuhlicaii  dt*puty  pntiMn^ed  that  this  d«H'iHioii  nhoiilii  lie 
reversfd.  and  in  KUpfKirt  of  hiM  argiiiiifnt  rt*ad  lettcm 
fn»m  the  coiiHtitueiirv  tii  mIiow  that  tin*  clerf^y  hail  umhI 
undue  iutluence.     ^  Hut  tlii^  in  mere  gustti|N**  iutemipted 
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a  member  of  the  Right,  while  another  asked,  **  Where  is 
your  proof  of  these  allegations  ?  "  **  The  proof  is  in  the 
signatures/*  replied  the  speaker,  ^Hhe  letters  are  all  from 
people  worthy  of  credence";  and  solely  on  this  the 
Chamber  invalidated  the  election  by  a  party  yote.' 

I  have  read  a  large  number  of  the  reports  made  on  all 
the  elections  since  the  establishment  of  the  ConstitutioQ 
of  1875,  and  of  the  debates  arising  out  of  them.  Tker 
are  useful  as  ethical  studies  in  French  proyincial  life, 
but  they  give  the  impression  that  irregularities  are  more 
prevalent  than  corrupt  practices.  The  intervention  of 
the  clergy  has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  the  nnseatiag 
of  Reactionary  deputies.  Here  and  there  a  priest  is 
charged  with  an  offence  heard  of  sometimes  in  Irish 
election  petitions, —  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments  for 
political  reasons;  but  a  Frenchman  who  demands  the 
sacraments  when  in  sound  health  is  usually  an  elector 
likely  to  vote  on  the  same  side  as  the  priest  without 
coercion.  For  the  most  |>art  the  inter\'ention  attributed 
to  the  clergy  is  of  the  nature  of  i>oliticail  activitj*  devoid 
of  mysticism;  as  even  the  sermons  quoted  in  the  repm1» 
are  more  eloquent  on  the  unattractive  qualities  of  the 
anti-clericals  in  this  world  than  on  the  (lenalties  tliey  are 
incurring  in  the  world  to  come.  Indeed  the  acts  imputed 
to  the  priests  whieh  invalidate  elections,  often  on  the 
vaguest  hearsay  evidence,  are  of  so  mild  a  cliaracter  that 
if  they  liad  the  same  efft»et  in  our  country,  wlien  practined 
bv  divines  <if  all  denominations,  the  House  of  ComnioM, 
after  a  pciieral  election,  would  contain  ffw  memhery  hat 
those  wlioNf  scats  had  not  Ih*ch  oontestf*d.  The  distrihu- 
tion  of  v«»tinj^  j»a|H»rs,  or  tlic  jHistin^  up  of  phtranLs  nn  i 
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church-building  by  a  cure,  or  bis  giving  tlie  benediction 
at  a  public  meeting,  or  even  the  deliver}'  of  a  speech  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate,  has  been  held  by  the  Chamber  to 
be  undue  clerical  influence. 

No  doubt  after  the  Seize  Mai  the  clerg}*  constituted  a 
most  aggressive  electioneering  force  at  the  orders  of  the 
Government  of  the  day;  and  in  the  succeeding  period  of 
bitterness,  during  the  conflict  excited  by  the  Ferry  laws, 
they  threw  themselves  into  it  as  vigorously  as  did  their 
opponents.  But  in  later  years  the  submission  to  the 
Republic  enjoined  by  the  Vatican  has  been  accepted  fay 
the  body  of  the  priesthood,  and  clerical  influence,  except 
perha|«  in  Brittany,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  important 
feature  of  French  elections  at  the  end  of  the  century, 

Tlie  subject  of  bribery  we  shall  glance  at  when  exam- 
ining that  of  election  ex|)enses.  Treating  exista  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  testified  by  the  expression  of  electoiml 
jurisprudence,  ^libations  at  the  exfiense  of  the  candi- 
date**; but  in  France  the  custom  of  offering  inebriating 
beverages  to  obtain  or  to  reward  services  is  not  so  wide- 
spread as  in  the  British  IsUnds,  although  the  significa- 
tion f»f  the  word  /xmr-^oiV^,  clansiieal  sinre  the  days  of  tlie 
Enryc-l(»|aMliHt?»,>  would  favour  the  o{)i>oHite  presumption. 
Intemi>€ntnre  in  unhappily  increasing  in  France,  and  the 
cabaret  is  everywhere  the  headquartem  of  local  political 
committees;  but  though  the  pursuit  of  fiolitics  leads  to  a 
large  consumpticm  of  wine  in  the  South,  and  of  noxious 
spirits  in  regions  where  wine  is  rare,  the  liabita  thus 
ac«|uired  do  not  neem  to  have  produeetl  evils  of  the  char- 
a«*ter  wliirh  have  called  for  htrin^fent  elei*toral  legislation 
in    our   Ci'Uiitry.     The    Ijc?*!   pnxif   that    neitlter  brilier}*. 
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treating,  nor  intimidation  exists  in  mn  acote  form  st 
French  elections  is  that  the  legislation  which  penalisci 
those  unlawful  acts  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Empire,^  and  has  been  found  to  suffice  for  the 
coses  that  have  arisen  under  the  Republic. 

The  peculiar  forms  of  corrupt  practices  of  which  ve 
have  no  counterpart  are  the  special  product  of  centralisa- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  they  result  from  the  elections  being 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  functionaries  without 
whose  complicity  they  could  not  be  used.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  wide-spread,  and  they  flourish  chieflj 
in  the  South,  where  the  resources  of  political  warfare  are 
ardent.  The  most  remarkable '  in  recent  years  are  tbote 
brought  to  light  in  two  localities  already  mentioned  for 
tlieir  unusual  code  of  electoral  ethics,  the  city  of  Toulouse 
and  the  department  of  the  H^rauit ;  in  both  cases  the  evi- 
dence of  the  frauds  committed  is  more  trustworthy  thin 

m 

the  hearsay  testimony  admitted  in  inquiries  held  by  the 
Cliaml^er,  us  in  the  former  the  Government  recogiiisad 
tiiem  by  the  removal  of  the  Pr^fet  of  the  Haute  Garonne, 
wliose  8ulx)rdinates  had  favoured  them,  and  in  the  latter 

>  D^^H't  oiyaiiique  du  ^F^vrier*  18^.  The  Empire  was  not  nomiiuUly 
pnM'laiiiuil  till  ten  months  later. 

*  The  election.H  at  Nice  are  alao  of  a  rpinarlaible  character,  aliiM«4  etfiy 
Tout  having  IiIm  price ;  but  it  docA  mn  aeeui  fair  to  mcntioii  the  Nirr 
elections,  municipal  and  legialatiTe.  in  connection  witli  French  ek<ct4«al 
practicpH,  an  the  fixed  population  of  that  city  in  an  little  Flinch  an  b  tW 
temporan  coi^mopolitan  crowxl  which  fre<iiieniii  It  In  the  m  inter.  TW 
IH'eater  {Kirt  of  the  "County  of  Nice"  diffeiii  fr\»iu  SaTtiy  —  iiMi»r|kmt«4 
%\itli  France  h\  tlie  same  tn*aty  —  in  that  itK  inhabitants  are  in  lamnuc^ 
iand  dianicirristic  utterly  distinct  fn»m  the  French.  «hH»  featurt*  «^  the 
electiiiHK,  le^fiNlative  and  munici|)al.  i<  that  during;  the  elei*ii»ral  |«rni«l 
e)>li<'ni«-ral  h«  w^|M|iei>  niakr  tlit-ir  ap|«'ankn«-«-  prinif*!  in  Ni^*>i«^.  in  wlit'-b 
l.iii;rti.i::«'.  niorr  akin  t«>  I'iitlniontfM-  than  to  rn»Ten^I.  thr  |«<culUr 
|ir.nti«'i*»  HTV  conducieti. 
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M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  was  their  victim,  pub- 
lished a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  incidents  which, 
like  all  that  conies  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent  econo- 
mist, is  of  unimpeachable  accuracy.' 

We  have  already  seen  how  at  Toulouse  the  electoral 
lists  were  falsified  by  the  municipal  officials  with  the 
complicity  of  their  colleagues  of  the  central  administra- 
tion at  the  prefecture.  A  Government  prosecution  was 
ordered,  and  the  hero  of  the  trial  was  one  of  the  accused. 
Mascaras  by  name,  a  characteristic  Meridional,  whose 
tale,  told  to  the  court,  glowed  witli  the  local  colour  of  the 
region  where  Languedoc  meets  Gascony.  There  were' 
three  essentials  to  an  election,  he  said,  the  first  to  have 
a  good  register  (the  mode  of  fabricating  which  we  have 
noticed),  the  second  to  have  good  votes  at  the  poll,  and 
the  third  to  have  a  good  method  of  counting.  It  would 
need  a  volume  to  give  even  an  outline  of  all  tlie  frauds 
confessed  to  have  been  committed  for  nine  years  at  every 
election,  legislative,  dejMirt mental,  and  municijial,  as  it 
was  alleged  that  eighty-six  distinct  methods  of  fraud* 
had  lx*en  practiHed  at  Toulouse.  Tlie  ••gcKxl  register" 
created  by  the  friendly  concurrence  of  tlie  IIAtel  de  Ville 
and  tlie  Prefecture  had  to  be  KUppleniehte<l  by  precautions 
at  the  iMill  and  at  the  counting.     Tlie  munici|ial  officials 

*  f'm  rkf/Mtrt  Hf»  mvnrt  H0rtormU$  ^n  Pmmrt,  «f«N«  Ut  anm/^j  l((S|l  «$ 
1H!«).  \mT  PaiU  L.4-m> -llrauliru,  M«*tiibn-  tir  riuMitut. 

'  One  of  \Ur  iui>n-  nHlinirniiinr  mrihiMU,  whirh  b  mM  to  bt  |«rmrtlM*d 
ftrraiuorully  all  ovrr  FratK^r.  iiri«r«  •nil  of  ihr  |>i^>Ti^on  fiui«  tiit«*  that  • 
▼••lilt;:  |>.i)«-r  U-aniii;  any  ritt  ri«»r  nxAtk  to  tiiakc  lu  iil«-iiiitit-aii«>ii  i-MtuMr, 
•ImII  Im*  iitill  Tfi«*  iita\i»r  ••r  |>fv<»i>liii<j  ••(tto-r  ha*  ••tiU  t>*  l»la<  k*'ii  hk» 
MiMrvT'*  aii'l  «tOi  tilt-Ill  to  ini|irv<«»  «iu*ori*«i«J\  ihr  ImII**!  |M|«r  iMinlrtt  U» 
hiui  l»>  »4i|'|<.>rt«  p>  ••(  ilif  ran«l>*lalr  »h«*iii  i|  !■»  «i»|if«l  !••  ilrf*  at.  »■»  that  at 
thr  (•Miitt  ^\^*'  l»l.«i  k  »iiitiili.*m  ttuy.  b\  a  librrml  iuirq*rrt«tioii  <if  thr  Uw, 
inTaJi'la'r  th*  T>>ft^ 
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were  given  a  holiday  on  election  daj-s  in  order  that  thej 
might  preside  at  the  ballot-boxes  in  the  various  polling- 
places,  where  it  was  their  duty  to  insure  the  acceptance 
of  the  votes  of  palpably  fictitious  electors,  to  supplement 
them  with  ballot  papers  concealed  on  their  persons,  or  if 
specially  adroit  to  substitute  these  for  the  papers  of  sus- 
pected voters  by  •a  dexterous  sleight  of  hand  in  their 
passage  to  the  box.  It  was  necessary  also  to  look  to  the 
constitution  of  the  ^  bureau, *'  for  if  by  hazard  an  unsym- 
pathetic or  even  an  unskilful  citizen  were  appointed  to 
check  the  votes  with  the  register,  complications  might 
arise  at  the  counting.  Even  despite  precautions,  some- 
times the  enumeration  of  the  ballot  papers  did  not 
produce  the  anticipated  results,  and  on  one  of  these 
untoward  occasions  the  secretar}'-g^neral  of  the  Mairie 
said  to  his  subordinate,  who  testified  to  the  saying  in 
court,  ^'It  is  for  you  to  complete  the  work  of  universal 
suffrage."^  Sometimes  the  work  of  universal  suffrage 
was  too  completely  perfected,  and  once,  with  the  ex- 
pansive exaggeration  of  the  South,  one  of  these  patriots 
introduced  into  the  ballot-box  no  less  than  300  voting 
papers  more  than  were  required  for  the  favoured  candi- 
date, and  it  required  all  the  skill  of  the  carefully  selected 
counting  committee  to  make  tlie  final  declaration  of  the 
poll  consistent  with  the  votes  checked  on  the  register. 

The  method  of  ap|>ointing  this  counting  committee  st 
parliamentary  elections  is  one  of  the  many  eiectonl 
heritai^i's  which  the  Republic  has  accepted  from  the 
Second  Einpin*,  t<»  continue  the  tradition  that  univenud 
suffrage  is  an  instrument  to  operate  under  the  vigilant 
superintendence    of    the    central    (loveniment.       By   the 

1  (niir  (i'AtviiM-K  de  la  Haute  Gantnne.  27  Noveiubre,  ISm. 
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decree  of  1852,  the  committee,  which  adds  up  the  totaU 
sent  in  from  the  various  poUing-pUces,  exaroiiies  the 
doubtful  voting  i>a|>er8,  and  finally  declares  the  result  of 
the  polU,  consists  of  three  members  of  the  dei)artmental 
council  nominated  for  this  pur|)06e  by  the  Prefet.^ 

In  tlie  election  for  the  Lodeve  division  of  the  H^rault 
in  1889,  the  returns  from  the  communes  gave  M.  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu  a  majority  over  M.  Menard-Dorian,  who 
had  the  sup|K>rt  of  the  prefecture;  but  tlie  counting  com* 
mittee  had  been  selected  with  |)articular  care  by  the 
Pr^fet,  and  refmired  the  undesired  result  by  adding  to 
the  official  candidate's  total  91  votes,  which  the  local 
bureaux  had  rejected  as  bad.  We  have  seen  how  the 
majority  in  the  Chamljer,  unable  to  condone  this  flagrant 
act,  directe<l  a  local  inquiry  in  order  to  postfione  Uie 
unseating  of  the  fraudulently  returned  deputy  until  the 
new  election  could  Uike  place  on  the  new  register. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  aid  the  official  candidate 
in  manipulating  the  new  lists  refused  to  take  action  at 
the  request  of  M.  I^roy-Beaulieu  in  constraining  mayon 
who  were  favourable  to  his  opjionent  to  publish,  as  the 
liiw  required,  the  decisions  of  the  loi*al  revision  comniis- 
si(»nerH.  The  work  was  so  wt-U  dtuie  tliat  M.  I^roy* 
Heaulieu,  in  his  ehiboiate  narrative,  containing  detaile<I 
protests  from  a  large  nuniljcr  of  communes,  c<includes 
tliiit  there  were  800  names  irregularly  addtni  to  or  struck 
off  the  elertonil  U.^ts.  Among  tlie  unqualified  {lerHOiis, 
who  were  thus  made  elector*,  were  123   lalinureni  tern- 

»  iKn  ni  K^'l<  UK  iitAin*.  •.*  K«vrif  r.  iK'c*.  Tlii>»,  lik**  il»r  Thvank'  llr- 
«  nt-.  WA>  pr«*iiii.!j.iit«l  l)\  I.<  .u«  N.t{*>!i<>t.  afi«  r  tiM  f'<*ti|-  tl'lliut  Ivfiofr  he 
MA«  Fiii|itrMr.  jkt,'\  iIm  •  iui«  ttii«  tit*  f..r  xUr  orkruitt^iioii  ••!  utiitrrMil  auf- 
Ir^'r  \«|ii«  It  flu  Nt|>tiMi«  liA^  Mill  i:—m\  i.*  irum.  writ*  MMtlr  iKiili  a  vtr«i 
!..  ihr  pU  !•!««  lit  III  N.*%riiiU  r.  I«*-*.J.  wliM  »i  fiojiMiiUiv^f  tbr  SWciHwl  lliii|4n* 
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porarilj  employed  on  a  canal.  On  the  polling  day  of  the 
second  election  they  were  marched  to  the  vote  in  pro- 
cession by  the  Government  surveyor,  flags  flj'ing  and 
trumpets  playing,  each  receiving  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Mairie  a  voting  paper  for  M.  Menard-Dorian,  and  being 
accompanied  to  the  ballot-box  by  an  inspector  of  the 
canal.  ^  Previously  the  administration  had  discharged 
from  employment  in  the  forests  of  the  State  a  number  of 
electors  for  refusing  to  promise  to  vote  for  tlie  official 
candidate,  who  by  these  means  became  Deputy  for 
Loddve. 

The  immense  advantage  possessed  by  a  candidate  who 
has  official  support  makes  politicians  of  all  groups  relnc- 
tant  to  limit  by  a  rigid  tariff  the  money  which  may  be 
spent  in  furthering  an  election.  It  is  not  merelj*  rich 
Reactionaries  who  wish  to  remain  unfettered  hy  the  law 
in  this  res^Kict.  There  are  Radicals  who  declare  that  a 
certain  expenditure  is  often  the  only  method  a  candidate 
has  of  combating  the  influence  of  the  prefecture.  A  bill 
was  introduced  in  1893,  which  provided  that  an  election 
agent  should  be  ap|)ointed,  as  in  England,  who  should 
publicly  attest  that  the  ex])ense8  of  his  candidate  had  not 
exceeded  50  francs  (X2)  for  every  hundred  electoni  on 
the  register,  and  tlie  frugality  of  the  scale  comfKired  to 
tliat  of  the  English  model  is  significant.'     But  though  it 

1  Vn  chnpitrt  df»  mtrurn  /fertoralf».  ProtttiUUioiui  den  couoiuiie*  de 
St.  Jean  <!«•  Vtm  vi  <!«•  St.  Pifm*  «!«•  la  Fape. 

*  'Die  EuL'lUli  Malf  all'twN  in  IxmrnchH  £.'WiO  ami  in  rminitftt  l*H-'rfi  f«ir 
'jotn)  vU^ctoTH.  yshvTvA^.  arr.inliiiir  to  thU  pr«»jtH»t.  1*44>  wnuM  havf  toMifior 
if  t!i«*n'  \v«'n'  a  rMii>ii:inMirN  in  Kpanct*  »<»  miuUI.  F«»r  lo.iniO  ••lr«>t«iiv  tbt- 
Kii«'i^h  t*cal»*  all»\\^  VV.wi  in  |HiriMiL'h>  an«l  £ir'>^  in  c«»iifiTi»-»i.  ai»  azraina 
i**-*<X)  arcnpliiii:  ti»  ill.'  Kntirh  m  tu'inr.  It  wa^  br«Mii;lit  f«>r\\anl  h\  34. 
Hiiblianl.  K.-ulitvil  Dfimix  >>f  S«  itif'-4't-<MM>.  ami  amoii|;  iti^  Hiip|Mtrif n«  mw 
a  KjMlical-S^iciaiLot.  a  B<>iilaii^a<it.  and  a  Bi»iia|iartiKt. 
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WM  supported  by  politicians  of  various  opinions,  it  was 
not  accepted  by  any  section  of  the  Republicans,  and  tbe 
Ju9tie4  of  M.  Clemenceau  joined  with  the  Journal  dtB 
DihaU  in  condemning  not  the  tariff  but  the  principle. 
A  writer  in  the  Radical  organ  asked,  ^In  a  constituency 
of  14,000  electors,  supposing  a  candidate  has  spent  before 
polling-day  the  whole  of  the  7000  francs  allowed,  and  his 
more  sparing  rival  produces  at  the  last  moment  a  calum- 
nious placard,  or  the  prefecture,  if  it  happens  to  be 
against  him,  uses  official  pressure  which  calls  for  de- 
nunciation ;  is  he  either  to  be  without  defence,  or  to  dis- 
qualify himself  by  spending  another  hundred  francs  in 
rebutting  the  calumny  or  exposing  the  official  intrigue?** 
The  argument  no  doubt  will  not  seem  valid  to  English 
politicians,  but  it  represents  French  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  reason  why  the  House  of  Commons  decided 
that  candidates  for  a  seat  in  it  should  submit  to  undig- 
nified and  vexatious  restrictions,  was  that  before  their 
creation  certain  evils  had  become  so  acute  as  to  call  for 
restrictive  remedies.  But  these  evils  are  not  widenipread 
in  France.  As  far  as  I  can  gatlier,  of  the  IHOO  candi- 
dates whom  a  general  election  calls  before  the  constituen- 
cies, few  exceed  the  modt^t  limits  which  tlie  imitators 
of  English  legislation  wished  to  impose,  and  only  an 
infinitesimal  pro|)ortion  ever  reach  the  maximum  scale 
authorised  in  England  and  Wales.  A  mell-known  Min- 
ister m'ho,  in  1893,  won  a  hardly  conte)ite<l  seat  fmm  the 
Royalists  in  a  large  cunhtituency  of  HO  communes,  gave 
me  the  details  of  hin  exiH*nditure,  ami  lie  did  not  Hug^eiit 
that  that  of  his*  HiM*tit»iiary  o|»|M»ni»nt  \\i\s  higliiT.  'nierv 
wtre  *24,0<JO  ele^torn,  wliirli,  arnmlin^  t«»  x\w  tariff  pnn 
jiOHe<i  to  tlie  CliamUT,  would  have  entitltnl  him  to  spend 
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12,000  francs,  and  his  expenses  were  only  two-thirds  of 
that  sum,  equivalent  to  X320,  whereas,  with  an  English 
county  electorate  of  24,000,  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  spend  X1970,  or  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  his 
outlay.^  In  Paris  elections  are  said  to  be  more  costly, 
but  it  is  certain  that  few  candidates  for  metropolitan 
seats  are  wealthy  enough  to  corrupt  electors  with  money. 
This,  moreover,  is  a  general  reason  why  throughout 
France  a  lavish  expenditure  by  candidates  within  the 
electoral  period  is  not  a  public  danger;  and  not  only 
are  they  for  the  most  part  men  of  slender  means,  but  at 
normal  times  there  are  no  political  organisations  to  give 
them  pecuniar}'  aid. 

The  enormous  sums  spent  on  elections  during  the 
Bpulangist  cam|>aign  must  be  regarded  as  subsidies  to 
promote  a  revolution  rather  than  as  corrupt  electond 
expenditure.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  of  the  three 
millions  of  francs  given  by  the  Duchesse  d*Uz^  and  the 
four  millions  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  for  electoral  pur^ 
poses, —  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  from 
two  persons  alone, — a  ver}*  large  pro|)ortion  was  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  adventurers  who  surrounded  Gen- 

1  The  8000  imucn  (£.tiO)  ffftent  by  the  deputy  in  qiieMion  (who  h»d 
not  then  been  a  Minbaer)  were  nniphly  divided  into  printing.  advrniM^ 
mentA,  etc.,  4*100  franci*  (£1H4) ;  hire  of  cmrriaire*,  700  fnnc»  (£:») ; 
iwwtaf^,  (Imtribiition  of  cimilan*.  and  mimiries,  2700  frmiica  (£108).  The 
'*  |N*r)Minal  exi^MiMti**  in  thi>  c.vie  were  confined  to  the  minu*  paid  f«ir  ear- 
rial's  tn  drive  aUuit  the  constituency,  aa  the  candidate  Mtayeil  nitb  frieiMla 
durini:  the  contest.  Tiit*  cost  of  this  chTtion  waK.  boncver.  hi;:h  c«*in|aird 
to  that  of  otliiT  ('onti*>t>.  The  Soiis-I*r^fet  of  LeHSabk-s  d'<M«.iiin.  tidal  ■• 
that  in  onr  di\i^i•>n  of  hU  :im>n(lisH*'m<*nt  whei^*  at)i.>ut  i::.«aa>  t-U-ct^in 
{MilU'd.  th«- «\iKMi>4>«>t  t)i<  s'.:rri-x^fiil  llcpuhlioaii  cainlidate  ili«l  n<»t  t-xce«^ 
l.'iiM)  ( I'fio  .  aitil  that  III  tlif  «>th«r  division  of  simihir  MZe  a  |«»|*ular  b«it 
un|H-ciini>*us  Kii>al:'>t  l'>  iitltinaii  \va>  n*tuni«i!  for  an  evt-n  sniall«*r  outlay. 
aiHl  thin  iKas  in  the  Vfiidee  when*  |>arty  tightj*  are  keen. 
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eral  Boulanger  from  being  used  for  the  corroption  of  the 
democracy.  The  Comte  de  Paris  had  a  coetly  experience 
of  providing  unproductive  electioneering  funds,  and 
when,  after  the  failure  of  his  ill-starred  alliance  with  ttie 
Boulangists,  he  finally  announced  the  reduction  of  his 
contributions  to  the  monarchical  propaganda,  it  was 
explained  that  the  bulk  of  them  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  had  reached  the  electorate,  having  been  con- 
sumed in  the  sustenance  of  the  •diton  and  owiieii  of 
dull  provincial  newspapers  without  influence  or  even 
readers. 

Tliat  there  have  been  under  the  Third  Republic  elec- 
tions at  which  excessive  sums  have  been  corruptly  spent 
is  certain,  but  for  tlie  reasons  noted  they  are  abnormal. 
There  is  the  case  of  M.  Daniel  Wilson,  tlie  celebrated 
son-in-law  of  M.  Gr^vy,  who  is  said  to  have  exi»ended  a 
fabulous  amount  on  his  election  at  Loches  in  181^3.  It 
was  invalidated,  not  by  a  iiarty  vote,  but  by  tlie  remark- 
able  majority  of  465  to  2,  and  the  deputies  |Missibly 
regretted  tliat  they  had  not  tlie  power  to  disqualify  their 
o|)en-liaiided  colleague  from  sitting  again*  as  the  rlectora 
of  Indre-et-I^ire  sent  him  back  to  the  PaUis  li^iurboii 
some  weeks  later.  M.  Wilson  is,  however,  a  unique 
cliaracter  in  French  public  life,  and  that  pn>|iositioii 
must  not  be  taken  as  gainsaying  the  current  lielitrf  that 
some  of  his  censois  are  tliemm*lves  atlepts  in  brumhes  of 
I>olitical  corruption  which  we  sliall  examine  later;  it 
only  lefers  to  the  singular  hintory  of  tlie  simple  cilitrn 
who,  having  causMnl  the  tvmoval  of  hi»  faiher-iii-lsw  fnim 
thtf  Presidency,  and  iiubMtM|uent]y  emlangeretl  \\w  exi»t- 
t  lice  of  tlie  Republic,  esiablislied  a  |iersonal  imumtchy  in 
a  region  of  Touraine,  less  c«mte»ted  tliaii  tliat  of  IxMlis 
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XI.  when  he  encaged  Cardinal  la  Balue  in  the  donjon  ol 
Loches.  M.  Wilson's  methods  of  maintaining  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects  do  not  resemble  those  with  which 
that  redoubtable  sovereign  terrorised  his  adveniaries,  and 
at  election  times  the  roads,  once  grim  with  the  gibbets  of 
Olivier  le  Daim,  are  gay  with  cheerful  crowds  of  dis- 
tributors of  cii-culars  and  of  ballot  papers,  several  tboa- 
sands  of  the  voters  being  employed  in  that  remanerative 
pastime  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre. 

The  generous  practices  which  enrich  that  smiling 
valley  may  be  regarded  as  purely  local,  though  there  are 
deputies  from  other  districts  who  pay  a  high  price  for 
the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  Chamber.  A  Royalist 
deputy  in  whose  ch&teau  I  one  stayed  told  me  that  the 
constituency  which  surrounded  it  cost  him  annually 
100,000  francs  (£4000).  That,  however,  meant  that 
being  the  possessor  of  several  fine  country  residences  he 
would  not  have  maintained  an  establishment  in  his 
native  de|)artment  had  he  not  been  its  representative; 
but  as  it  returned  him  to  Parliament  he  had  restored  his 
ch&teau,  embellished  its  gardens,  and  keeping  o|>en  houzse 
during  the  autumn  months  he  put  much  money  in  circu- 
lation in  a  poor  rural  district.  But  though  he  wa«i, 
moreover,  a  liberal  Ixmefiictor  of  all  the  charities  of  tlie 
region,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  owed  the  tenure  of  hi» 
seat  for  twenty  years  to  practices  which  the  severest 
critic  could  i'<ill  cornipt.  The  de|)artment  is  of  monan*!i- 
ical  tradition,  its  entire  deputation  under  scnitin-ile-li>tr 
having  l»een  Keaotionaiy ;  but  gradually  rallying  tn  tlie 
Ikepublic  it  may  possibly  one  tlay  dis|K*nse  with  the  serviif> 
of  its  lon^^- tried  inenilM*r  in  spite  of  his  munificence. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  there  was  a  [larlia- 
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mentary  inquir}*  into  an  election,  which  was  conducte4 
not  in  a  judicial  spirit,  an  it  concerned  a  teat  won  by  the 
Bonapartiflts  with  all  the  odium  of  national  disai>ter  fresh 
upon  them.  Nevertheless  the  distribution  in  the  con- 
stituency of  20,000  francs  (X800)  by  the  skilful  hands  of 
M.  Rouher,  then  employing  all  his  experience  U>  |K>pu- 
lariae  the  name  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  esca|>ed  the 
condemnation  of  the  deputies  who  annulled  tiie  election 
of  tlie  Nidvre.  The  report,  signed  by  several  well-known 
Republicans,  including  two  future  I^rime  Ministers, 
MM.  Jules  Ferr}'  and  Goblet,  said  of  the  subsidy,  ^  We 
cannot  regard  this  remittance  of  money  as  a  materially 
reprehensible  act.**  *  Now  the  sum  of  £800  brought  into 
a  French  rural  constituency  from  outside  at  an  election 
time  was  a  relatively  huge  addition  to  the  normal  out- 
lay of  a  candidate;  and  the  fact  that  biassed  |iolitical 
partisans,  KoyaliKt  and  Republican,  declared  tluit  tlieir 
Bonapartist  opimnents  hud  the  indisputable  right  to 
s|iend  such  sunu  as  the  exigencies  of  tlie  stniggle 
demanded,  was  a  sure  denionstratiou  that  the  unre- 
stricted ex|)enditurtf  of  money  in  an  electicm  wan  nt»t 
regarded  as  a  public  (Linger.  The  ex|ierieiic*e  (»f  tlie 
subsequent  twenty  yr.ittt  seems  ti>  liave  conHrnitHl  tliat 
iipinion;  and  though  thignint  instances  of  briU*r}'  may 
occasionally  (x'cur,  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  it  is  pn*va- 
lent  or  that  as  a  rule  election  ex|ienses  are  not  modemte. 

IX 

Ii<»fore  lt*a\in;;  the  Kubjivt  i»f  c*]et*tions  we  on^ht  |irr- 
lia|iH  to  glanrt*  ;tt  <M>tiii*  of  tliirir  Hii|ii*rtirial  a^|ll*4-t««,  tli«*  lit- 
erature that  tlit*\  inspire,  tin*  |M*rMHial  «*ont n>ven«ii*ii  that 
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arise,  and  the  attitude  of  candidates  one  to  another.    lo 
this  as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  subject  it  is  impossiUe 
to  generalise.     A  student  of  French   electoral  practices 
may  witness  several  contests  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  take  away  no  other  impression  than  that  of  the 
dulness  of  the  fray  and  the  indifference  of  the  populace; 
or  he  may  wander  into  a  region  where  the  vivacity  of  poli- 
ticians portends  local  bloodshed  as  a  prelude  to  civil  war. 
The  absence  of  party  government  gives  a  greater  prooi- 
nence  to  questions  agitating  tlie  locality  or  to  the  printe 
character  of  the  candidates.     Excepting  at  periods  of  ple- 
biscitary movement,  as  in  the  days  of  Boulangianit  or  when 
Gambetta  was  hailed  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Republic  do 
name  is  ever  mentioned  in  a  parliamentary  contest  except 
that  of  the  combatants  and  their  supporters.     I  have  be- 
fore me  copies  of  several  ardent  local  journals  published 
during  the  electoral  ])eriod  ^  of  1898  in  places  where  cod- 
troversy  was  most  violent,  and  in  not  one  of  thew«  in  end- 
less columns  of  ]K)lenuc  and  oratory,  is  the  name  of  the 
then  Prime  Minister  once  mentioned  either  to  praise  or 
to  blame  him ;  nor  that  of  the  Minister  he  displaced,  nor 
of  any  Minister  or  ex-Minister  who  had  ever  server!  the 
Republic  except  those  connected  with  the  district  in  which 
the  newspa{>er  circulated.     It  wjis  the  early  period  of  the 
Franco- Russian    understanding,  but   no   orator   ever  re- 
ferred its  initiation  to  the  statesmanship  of  this  or  that 
Foreign  Minister,  tlioui^li  a  candidate  would  suggest  to  tlie 
electors  that  that  supreme  IxMietit  to  France  was  first  cuii- 
reived  in  the  breast  of  the  citizen  seeking  their  snfTrages. 

'  Tlu-  el»M't<»nil  |»»ri«H|  ri»iuiii»'iio«-*  fn>ni  the  <ial»'  <»f  i'tniif  «if  iIm*  }*tt**- 
df  iitial  (l«t*ni'  rmiitikiii::  iIk-  ••itn<>ral  rollri:!'!* ;  it  ilmmIIv  a|i|i(-an»  a  tii«*ijili 
btf«»rv  llif  SuikU}  HficCltMl  f..r  iIk-  tipit  hallot.s. 
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Hence  it  happens  that  biographical  studies  of  the  can- 
didates take  the  place  which  altruistic  praise  of  pro- 
grammes, parties,  and  statesmen  has  in  our  electoral 
literature.  These  illustrated  narratives  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  describe  the  early  struggles  of  the  candidate 
or  the  respectability  of  his  family ;  his  agricultural,  intel- 
lectual, or  professional  past ;  his  decorations ;  or  per- 
chance his  prisons,  if  he  be  a  veteran  of  tlie  Commune, 
or  those  of  his  kindred,  if  he  be  related  to  a  ^*  victim  of 
December  ** ;  and  they  have  their  value  enhanced  as 
human  documents  by  the  candid  criticism  they  provoke. 
For  instance  in  an  advanced  constituency,  two  anti-cleri* 
cal  candidates  outboast  one  another  of  their  scorn  of 
religious  obser^'ance,  and  one  of  them  records  with  pride 
tliat  when  he  was  married  he  disiiensed  with  ecclesiastical 
ceremony;  whereuiK>n  tlie  commeritar}*  of  his  rival  is  that 
he  hud  no  choice  in  the  matter,  as  the  Church  refused  to 
bh*HM  his  union  with  a  divorced  penton.  Sometimes  an 
nutobiogniplier  takes  as  bin  thouie  his  op|>onent  s  failings, 
and  c(>m|iares  them  with  his  own  virtues,  as  in  tlie  follow- 
iiijj  literal  extraet :  — 

**(>ii«*  of  UM  is  an  lioncHt  man  :  but  which?  X.  leads  a 
ItixinioiiH  life  aiiioii^  prinren  of  tiuiuu-e,  though  he  is  abso- 
lutely without  rcMiureeti,  thouj^li  his  news|Niiter  brings  him 
in  nothing  and  his  relations  luive  to  support  him  ;  while  I 
live  mcMleMly  in  the  provinces  where  I  have  won  an  exce|>> 
tiotial  |Mwitioii  at  the  liar.  \.  confeMses  he  lias  not  paid 
hin  debtfi :  while  I  have  |iaid  the  debts  of  otliers.  His 
furniture  'i%  Ktill  uii|iai<l  ftir.  v«'t  he  ban  iihtNiting  aii«l 
liorK**,,  I  i|t|iri\r  iu\>«lf  tif  lli«M'  luvurie^,  but  I  owe 
iiotliiii^  t«i  ui\  tr.i<le5«ui<  II." 

Till*    Jonrnal  ii» t   iJ/f'*i($^   uliuh    from    the    dayii  wlirn 

«••!,     II  I. 
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Marat  bellowed  iu  the  Ami  du  Peuple  to  the  gneekai 
epoch  in  which  we  live  has,  under  foarteen  Constitatioiii, 
shown  that  vigorous  political  controvenj  can  be  con- 
ducted with  refined  taste,  declares  in  general  terms  that 
electoral  literature  under  the  Third  Republic  is  "abject"'; 
and  even  in  the  rare  case  where  the  combatants  bear  namei 
not  unknown,  the  style  of  their  polemics  is  not  chastened 
thereby.  In  1893  one  of  the  bitterest  contests  was  that  at 
Annonay  in  the  Arddche.  M.  de  Vogu^  of  the  Academie 
Frangaise  had  rallied  to  the  Republic.  He  was  the  candi- 
date of  yi.  Jules  Roche,  an  ex-Minister  of  local  birth,  who 
in  the  days  of  scrutin-de-liste  was  one  of  the  anti-clericd 
list  in  a  famous  election  in  that  department,  and  whose 
patronage  of  a  Reactionary  convert  stirred  the  wrath  of 
his  old  ally  of  those  days,  M.  Boissy  d*Anglas.  The 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  President  of  the  ConventioB 
was  now  member  for  the  neighbouring  Drome,  but  be 
took  an  hereditary  interest  in  Annonay,  which  had  finC 
sent  his  ancestor  to  Versailles  in  1789,  and  it  was  he  who 
conducted  the  campaign  against  M.  de  Vogue,  likewise  i 
descendant  of  a  local  deputy  of  the  States-General.  The 
organ  of  the  Academician  was  the  GaietU  d'Annommy^ 
that  of  his  assailant  the  Haute  Ardeche^  and  in  t lie  tone 
of  the  controversy  carried  on  in  those  emphatic  joumab 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  social  class  of  the  antago> 
nists,  nor  is  any  trace  to  be  found  of  the  refinement  of 
tlie  Palais  Mazarin  or  even  of  the  imlemics  of  the  Kevoln- 
tion,  which  in  their  most  violent  phases  were  frequently 
classical  in  form.* 

»  AniniM  1.'..  1^1 1.1. 

'  riic  fnll.iwiiii:  \\i^|  Kuttici-  ti>  ;:i\('  an  idea  of  the  tone  of  tbr  c«>mn»- 
veR<y.     M.  lie  Voinn'M  nnraii  dt'iMuimil  a  wriu*r  in  the  riral  juumal  ii 
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It  U  probably  because  the  political  life  of  France  com- 
nienced  in  the  Revolution  that  political  controversy  can 
rarely  be  carried  on  with  good -humour.  There  is  no 
mean  between  utter  indifference  and  bitter  animosity. 
A  gathering  of  electors  when  jiassions  are  aroused  brings 
to  nien*8  minds  reminiscences  of  meetings  of  the  Clubs, 
the  members  of  which,  when  the  talking  was  done,  did 
not  disperse  quietly  to  their  homes,  but  in  Paris  marched 
to  tlie  Place  de  Greve  bearing  aloft  on  a  pike  the  head 
of  a  fellow-citizen  hanged  on  the  way,  or  in  the  country 
sallied  forth  to  burn  a  chateau  or  to  sack  a  church.  A 
political  opponent  is  not,  as  in  countries  where  the  parlia- 
mentary system  is  a  tradition,  a  fellow-creature  to  be 
treated  with  re8i)ect  and  even  cordiality  in  the  intervals 
of  party  battles,  but  a  dangerous  numster  to  be  extermi- 
nated. The  reason  for  tliis  is  that  in  France  party  divi- 
sion has  signified  not  the  constitutional  struggle  to  gain 
or  to  guard  administrative  oflice  under  an  unclianging 
sovereign  power,  but  defence  and  attack  of  the  existing 
regime.  Hence  supporters  of  the  Government,  under 
Empire  and  Republic,  have  looked  u]K>n  memliem  of  the 
Op|>oHition   as  conspirators  again.*it    the  settled  ortler  of 

thrne  trmui :  "  I^  drOlr  rn  a  nirnii  *  cvtn  t^inniim  iM»nt  frrfu  1^  cindrr  do 
m^nir  Mtuftirt  M  fsicv**  {ii*t:Hte  (T Am't>*n*ijt,  :»  S4|iti-mlir«-.  IMM).  M. 
H4>l<wiT  (1*Aii|:liw  Uiok  thin  m  a  |irnM»riAl  rh.UUii);i*  fntoi  thr  Arailrmician. 
thiHiirh  it  wa«  iii|m^(i  by  a  local  |(>«inuili«t.  ami  himarlf  |irniird  th^  r^Vh  - 
"II  n*c*iil  (lumtion  <|u«'  de  qurUinnii  iMHinni  dr  ft-r  <|ur  M.  It  Vic<Hatr  dr 
V<*i:iir  vrut  mrttre  daim  mon  %rnin-  1^  m«M  .  cv  i|ir  1  lui  faiit  1^  cr  ehrt  c*A' 
l^iHu  r'i*«t  h'  Mitic  d*nii  d^|Hit^  dr  la  l>rAnir  •|ui  l*rnilW^ie  daim  IWnl^rlir. 
I!  rr-'il  |w  iilflrr  •nw  c'vnt  dii  ikin»|»  tli  kT»"^  ilU-  iiui  r.Milr  dan«  mm  ^rim-^ 
rt  tl  \rJil  ru  C«»ftl«*t.*'  <  IC.  (  IhttU  Aniirhe.  J '.  Si  j«lt-iiil.n-.  \^*X\)  TIm  »lut  I 
dill  tM*i  I4kf  |»lar«*  f'lr  t%vi»  \«an>  (\«i\tti>Ur.  l*>'*-*ii.  aimI  %k«fi  rrntarlu»l»lr 
a^  !«•  lilt:  ofi^  of  thr  f«-*»  n-<*i»r»lf«l  m  Krunr  iti  »!»!•  jt  nt  r.it(..ii  |i*  t«r«-ti  \^** 
^riifUnxii  wiiiM- aiK't>«!<«n>  tiiit^lii  lta\i-  crt*^^-^!  »Mi>r'U  mitli  t»ar  aii«'lt»rff 
brforv  ibr  K«'%<»latloii. 
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ihiiigs:  while  they  in  turn  consider  it  legitimate  to  trjto 
overturn  a  constitution  unstable  and  provisional. 

This  mental  attitude  of  political  opponents  one  to 
another  has  become  such  a  tradition  of  political  antago- 
nism that  it  survives  in  conflicts  between  supporters  of 
the  established  Government.  At  Annonay,  though  the 
Republicanism  of  M.  de  Vogue  was  newly  assumed,  it 
was  vouched  for  by  an  anti-clerical  ex- Minister  of  the 
Opportunist  group,  and  in  other  constituencies  there 
were  more  striking  cases  of  Republican  inter-denuncit- 
tion,  where  the  rival  candidates  were  of  the  same  section 
of  the  party.  If  in  the  Arddche  M.  Jules  Roche  wis 
described  as  the  agent  of  the  Vatican  because  he  patron- 
ised the  candidature  of  M.  de  Vogue,  it  was  not  less  sor- 
prising  in  the  Xar  to  find  his  former  ally,  M.  Clemenceao, 
stigmatising  as  a  Clerical  his  Radical  opponent,  a  Social- 
ist Town  Councillor  of  Marseilles^  whose  public  meetings 
were  disturbed  by  interrupters  brandishing  crucifixes  and 
rosaries  to  symbolise  liis  unpatriotic  allegiance  to  the 
Pope  ;  while  his  partisans  in  turn  s;iluted  M.  Clcinencean 
when  he  rose  to  speak  with  cries  of  "  Oh  yes,"  to  indicate 
tliat  he  was  the  unpatriotic  agent  of  England.  Both  sug- 
gestions were  equally  devoid  of  foundation,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  significant  of  the  state  of  party  feeling  in 
France  than  that  two  rival  Radicals  who  wished  to  dam- 
age one  another  should  bandy  tlie  charge  of  subservieniT 
to  foreign  powers,  which  they  formerly  reserved  for  tbeii 
lieactionary  opponents. 

It  lias  l>een  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment 
Xhi's*'  <*lrrti(»nt'tMing  praetioes,  as  ili(*y  tlisplay  some  of 
till*  laiiMN  t»f  tlic  failure  of  the   parlianitMitarv  svsteni  in 

s  •  • 

France.      I'hey  also   justify  the   abstention   from   |iolitics 
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of  a  large  proportion  of  the  worthiest  citizens ;  and  this 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  cognate  subject  which 
requires  separate  treatment,  —  the  composition  and  char- 
acter of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  the  Third 
Republic.  • 


CHAPTER  III 


THE   COMPOSITION   OF  THE   CHAHBEH   OF   DEFUllIS 


If  the  earliest  associations  of  a  foreigner  among  Freodi 
people  be  among  that  amiable  class  of  which  the  leaden 
bear  names  historic  before  the  Revolution  or  taken  from 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Empire,  be  will  hear  the  character 
of  the  contemporary  legislators  of  France  described  in 
terms  of  such  reprobation  tliat  their  unrelieved  scorn  wiD 
probably  produce  the  effect  which  exaggeration  usuallj 
has  on  unprejudiced  minds.  But  when  he  extends  lus 
inquiries  beyond  that  curious  society  which  lives  chieAj 
for  amusement,  he  will  find  that  this  is  not  merely  tbe 
wail  of  reactionary  impotence,  and  that  the  bankers,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  merchants  of  Lvons  and  of  Bor- 
deaux,  men  whose  industry  and  intelligence  are  unex- 
celle<l  in  any  mo<lern  community,  tell  the  same  story  in 
more  measured  language.  If,  however,  he  Im*  warned  not 
to  trust  the  testimony  of  capitalists  regar«ling  the  elect 
of  the  deniO(*ra('v  he  mav  turn  to  another  ehijiH,  which  hai 
in  its  way  (.f  lifi*  little  in  common  with  either  the  frivo- 
lous (n-  tin*  industrii»us  phase's  of  ()pulene«*,  and  he  will 
hear  tin-  saiiif  burdrn  fn»in  the  lips  of  lh<»se  whose  work 
is  the  i^natest   glnry  of  France.      Masters  of  the  Freich 
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language ;  philosophers  of  widely  different  schools^  like 
Renan  and  Taine ;  writers  of  romance  who  analyse  the 
human  products  of  their  age  and  country ;  more  practical 
economists  who  extol  the  first  work  of  the  Revolution ; 
artists  whose  genius  places  them  on  a  plane  high  above 
the  interests  of  political  strife  ;  men  of  science  whose 
instincts  and  education  incline  them  to  favour  modern 
forms  of  government,  all  declare  that  the  country  which 
in  recent  times  counted  Guizot,  Lamartine,  and  Thiers 
among  its  statesmen,  and  which  more  lately  saw  the 
unfulfilled  promise  of  Gambetta,  now  chooses  the  vast 
majority  of  its  parliamentary  representatives  from  among 
the  least  worthy  exponents  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

If  the  invcHtigatur  have  heard  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  educated  men  of  a  community  are  unsafe  guides  in 
the  choice  of  political  leaders,  he  may,  with  greater  diffi- 
culty, elicit  tlie  opinions  of  a  class  less  accessible  to  a 
stranger  than  the  aristocracies  of  intellect  and  of  indus- 
try or  the  noble  Faul)ourg.  The  iieasantry  of  France  has 
no  sympathy  with  either  of  those  secticins  of  society:  it 
forms,  however,  the  solid  fabric  UfMin' which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  (M>untrv  ultimately  depends,  and  this  quality 
of  solidity  makes  up  for  its  want  of  ideal.  If  a  stranger 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  a  |)easant,  the  latter  will 
in  the  dianiUiiiM  and  the  lieauce  talk  to  him  of  his  oxen 
and  bin  cmpM ;  in  Saintonge  and  in  Savoy  of  his  vines 
devaststeil  by  the  phylloxera ;  in  the  I^ndes  of  the  pre- 
carioun  living  of  the  solitary  resin-gat hfri-r ;  but  the  |>olit* 
iral  Kit  nation  in  never  a  voluntary  topi«*  of  conversation 
on  hin  li|iH,  rvt*n  on  xhv  v\c  of  an  t*K»«-tion.  If  his  inex- 
lMnHiv«ii«*>.*«  In*  |H  itftratrd,  )K.*rha|i!»  he  may  be  moved  to 
\uuclisafv  an  o]iitiiun  on  tlu*  dt*putii*M  of  \i\»  own  diiitrict. 
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in  its  mordant  terseness  more  effective  than  the  diffuier 
criticisms  of  the  representatives  of  capital  and  cultuie. 
The  most  favourable  view  taken  of  a  deputy  by  a  mnl 
constituent  is  that  of  a  personage  who  has  influence  with 
the  prefecture  to  improve  the  local  highways ;  or  who,  bj 
his  sign-manual,  can  soften  the  severity  of  the  reTenue 
officials  or  even  of  the  military  authoritiee ;  or  can  obtiiB 
Government  employment  or  a  bureau-de  tabac  for  a  np- 
porter.  But  as  these  favours  affect  only  a  alendar  minor- 
ity the  ordinary  peasant  regards  his  member  as  a  bourgeon 
sent  by  liis  vote  to  Paris  to  fill  a  lucrative  situation,  the 
profits  of  which  are  not  always  limited  to  hia  deputy*! 
salary  of  9000  francs,  though  that  is  a  magnificent  anno- 
ity  in  the  eyes  of  the  toiling  owner  of  a  comer  of  the 
soil. 

In  the  days  of  the  Panama  scandal  I  had  freqacot 
occasion  of  familiar  talk  in  rustic  by-waya  with  the  con- 
stituents of  a  deputy  implicated  in  it.  The  peasants  of 
this  remote  district  are  unusually  expansive  and  resdj 
to  converse  with  a  stranger,  but  wliile  they  talked  with 
intelligent  interest,  e\'en  on  extra-parochial  matters,  the 
wide-spread  imputations  on  the  good  name  of  their  mem- 
ber left  them  indifferent,  and  the  most  definite  expression 
of  opinion  I  could  ever  elicit  was,  *^  No  doubt  lie  is  u 
bad  as  the  rest  of  them.**^  Deputies  themselves  reco^tie 
that  however  great  their  individual  merits  they  are  col- 
lectively not  esteemed  in  the  countr}' ;  and  that  the 
(•hamber  is  the  object  of  disrespect  has  been  testified 
to,  within  and  without  its  walls,  by  the  most  authnrined 

1  Tlic  actual  wnnls  xvted  wvt\'  *'  haiw  floute  c*ei4  une  c«iiai11«>  ciimiw  )^ 
•utrf^/'  A  phnuK  (iifbciilt  to  tnuu^late,  and  priiiapi  Uto  forcible  in  |«i  w 
the  text. 
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mouthpieces  of  the  Uepublic.  In  its  early  days  Gam- 
betta,  who  occasionally  let  drop  a  phrase  suggesting  that 
if  ever  he  came  to  power  he  would  find  as  short  a  way 
with  parliamentary  government  as  did  Oliver  Cromwell, 
contemptuously  applied  the  term  ''sous-veterinaires**  to 
the  class  of  professional  politicians  which  had  begun  to 
manifest  itself.'  The  expression  has  a  particular  signifi- 
cance in  France,  where  the  practice  of  medicine  for  the 
ills  of  man  and  beast  is  associated  with  political  aspira- 
tions rarely  cherished  by  professors  of  the  healing  art  in 
our  country. 

The  phrase  was  revived  by  a  Radical  deputy  who  had 
had  no  love  for  its  author.  M.  Maret,  who  publicly 
apostrophised  Gambetta  as  ^' Caesar- Vitellius,** '  years 
later  declared  that  the  Chamber,  becoming  completely 
Republican,  contained  even  worse  material  than  that 
appraised  by  the  potential  dictator.  ^^Gambetta*s  *8ous- 
veterinaires,*  **  he  said,  ^'are  glorious  creatures  by  the 
side  of  tliese  choice  specimens  sent  to  Parliament,  not 
only  by  the  villages,  for  which  some  excuse  might  be 
made,  but  by  the  towns  and  even  by  Paris;  all  intelli- 
gence is  disapi>earing  in  an  aiisi*mhly  which  soon  will  be 
a  mob  of  nullities.**'  Later  a  Radical  Ministry  being  in 
oftice,  he  predicted  that  in  the  future  ''only  those  will 
try  to  enter  the  C*hani))er  who  have  notiiing  to  lose,  or 
are  ho  blemished  that  dirt  han  no  tern>r  for  them,  or  are 
uiitit    for   any   other   occupation,  till    the    day  when    the 

1  M  Jrwph  Rrinarh.  thr  )»i(»cniphrr  of  Gatnhriu.  inform^  me  that  thr 
r\|n-Mi»i«>ii  in  not  (muihI  III  An\  of  \un  \*\i\t\if4i*ti  urtimo  ur  utirrmiMrn^  tnil 
tliAi  It  w:i«i  ft  **  UuiiA'U  "  fnN|urntlv  «>n  hi«  li|ai  in  i>rt«ftlr  coti%rnaili«»ii.  mi 
othrnk  of  hi'*  iittiniAtr  frirutU  liaxr  t<-Mitu*«l. 

*  Ouiinbrr  tiv  m*|nit^     h^Atwr  «lii  l.i  iXt'cMiilirr.  |hm|. 

*  gii44rd  b>   Fn^tro  tfui  l:tvh,,it,  Jiil>    *\.  \H<\. 
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boot  of  a  successful  soldier  kicks  out  this  imbecile  Pftrlia- 
ment.'*^  If  subsequent  revelations  suggested  that  M. 
Maret  was  an  inappropriate  censor  of  tbe  failings  of  his 
colleagues,  he  was  none  the  less  for  many  years  so  es- 
teemed a  spokesman  of  the  Republic  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  used  its  official  pressure  to  insure  his  election  to 
the  Chamber  which  he  criticised.  The  new  school  of 
Radicalism  is  equally  severe,  and  "pourriture  de  parle- 
ment,"  the  rottenness  of  Parliament,*  is  a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  the  organ  of  the  Extreme  Left. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  go  to  the  violent  press, 
Radical  or  Reactionary,  for  its  exaggerated  testimony, 
and  the  soberest  representatives  of  the  lilonarchical 
groups  are  ob\nously  not  impartial  witnesses  in  this  in- 
quiry. We  will  also  pass  by  the  severe  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  authoritative  voices  of  the  Left  Centre,  lest 
it  should  be  attributed  to  the  exclusion  from  office  of 
that  party.  But  the  Opportunists  have  shared  with  the 
Radicals  the  monoi)oly  of  po\yer  since  1880,  and  their 
api)reciation  of  the  benefactors  of  their  group  is  valuable. 
M.  Salomon  Reinach  is  cliieflv  known  as  a  man  of  learn- 
inf^,  but  writing  in  the  It^puhlit^ftf  FranfiuBt^  when  his  kins- 
man edited  the  journal  founded  by  (tambetta,  his  name 
was  taken  as  giving  a  i>arty  signification  to  his  words.* 
He  complained   that  political  life  has  by  degrees  ceased 

>  litvUniU  January  24.  ISW. 

*  K.i:.  I>tiie  Ji^fnihh'tfu^,  I>ivrmNr -JV  IS'lV 

*  WIicii  M.  S:il<>in<iii  Ki'iiiacliV  n'iii:irk:iMc  article.  '* T/alvitentinn  dm 
c.i\>u'iu'-^."  Rp|i<'ari'<|  litiriii::  tlif  «-ltM'ii.iii  ]N>ri<Ml  *if  \h*x\,  tlu*  JlfpuKli^Me 
Fiitur,iinf  w'At^  Ktiil  (NlittMl  by  his  bnalior.  M.  JtiM*|ili  Kriiuicb,  iIh*  mcll- 
kifiwii  ilc|iiity.  Mi'iiif  nil  lilt  lis  N-fun*  it  |iju;>4'i|  iiiki  the  haiidii  of  the  Prt^ 
t*M'tiMiiiMj«  and  Iwcaiiir  thf  «>riraii  of  M.  MMiiii'.  M.  Z4»U,  Ibive  ycm 
later.  \\ritiii{;  not  aj«  a  man  of  Icttrrs  NComin'j  |H»liiirii.  biit  sk  a  Mudeni  nf 
hi>  nice.  fiiutK'iateii  the  laiue  «»pinion.     "  Tht*  man  advauced  in  jean  mhu 
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to  have  attraction  for  the  intellectual  elite  of  the 
French  nation,  till  the  vast  majority  of  parliamentary 
candidates  are  men  absolutely  unknown  in  literature, 
science,  or  the  learned  professions.  ^^  We  are  marching,** 
said  M.  Reinach,  ^^  towards  a  state  of  things  like  that 
which  exists  in  the  United  States,  towards  the  formation 
of  a  narrow  caste  of  politicians,  side  by  side  with  the 
abstention,  growing  daily  more  complete,  of  thinkers  and 
of  men  who  make  others  think/* 

French  critics  may  consider  that  I  have  taken  needless 
pains  in  citing  Kepubliean  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  representative  Assembly  under  the  Republic,  its 
failings  being  obvious ;  but  a  foreign  observer  ought  not 
to  put  on  record  a  severe  appreciation  of  a  national  in- 
stitution  without  indicating  the  native  authorities  for 
his  judgment.  This  I  have  felt  bound  to  do  before 
proceeding  to  analyse  its  composition. 


II 

The  Chamber  of  Deputii*s  elected  in  1893  will  sen'e 
lietter  than  any  other  for  examination.  Iiecause  it  was 
rliosen  at  a  time  of  complete  tnin(|uillity«  when  no  al>- 
normal  questions  agitat<Ml  the  electorate,  and  under  un- 
prec*edenteil  circumMtaiu*i*H  of  const  it  utional  stability,  a 
r«'-;^Miiie  liavinf^  enteriMl  its  third  tiecade  of  existem^e  for 
tilt*  timt  time  for  a  huiidriMl  veant.  It  wan  moriMtver 
all    iiii|Mirtunt    election,  as  the   di*putii*s  rlMiscn   were  to 

hai»  »tti*lir<|  the  nibjeri  inofTt^iHir*!  h\  th«*  tur«|i«icrtiy  of  mir  |Miliiir«l  iit^fld, 
<1«  |*(itir»,  MMuitnns  niiiiiMi-rv.  jill  \Uv  \nn^*ttu*\  ••(  the  |^)%fniiiirnial  ms- 
cliitir.  aimI  rirlainift.  mhat  a  culf  t<«  i»i<lrtiiii::  U-tvittii  ilir  #lilr  i4  tbr 
iMthtfi  ftfkl  lliOi«  «ilN»i^>%rni  it  '*  {L'Hut  et  hi  /'«*/i#iV«^.  Ma>.  ISM). 
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form  the  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  which  would 
name  the  President  under  whom  France  would  pan  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Notwithstanding  these  conditions 
tlie  manhood  of  the  most  civilised  and  intelligent  nation 
of  the  Continent  used  its  franchise  in  a  manner  to  sadden 
the  hearts  of  believers  in  democi-atic  and  parliamentary 
institutions. 

Among  the  582  deputies  returned  one  alone  had  a 
political  reputation  beyond  the  frontiers  of  France^  M. 
Leon  Say,  who  illustrated  an  otherwise  obscure  assembly 
till  in  its  third  session  he  died,  a  private  member,  no 
place  having  been  found  for  him  in  any  one  of  the  twenty 
Cabinets  which  governed  the  country  during  the  foiirteen 
years  preceding  his  death.     The  Institute  of  France  was 
represented  by  only  three  other  of  its  members,  and  the 
characteristic  of  the  Chamber  was  that  few  names  on  its 
roll  conveyed  any  idea  to  tlie   average   Frenchman.     It 
was  interesting  to  notice  that  a  century  after  the  Emigra- 
tion   tlie    attenuated  ranks  of   the    Hight   contained  the 
chiefs  of   branches  of   the  houses  of   Kohan  and  of   La 
Rochefoucauld,   or   that    the    Revolutionary   families  of 
Casimir-Perier  and  Cavaignac  sent  meml)ers  to  maintain 
their  tradition  of  hereditary  ability.     But  rare  examples 
of  historic  association  do  not  suflice  to  give  prestige  to 
a  democratic  assembly,  and  even  among   the  numerous 
cx-niinisttTs  on  its  benches,  though  several  were  endowed 
witli  politiral  aptitude,  not  one  was  ranked  by  his  coun- 
trymen as  a  statesman  or  as  a  jiojuilar   political  leader. 
Of   the    men    untried  in  office,  old    and   young,  a  dozen 
might    be   cited    who   had    displayed    ability   in    various 
('a]»acities,  without    however    making   any  impression  on 
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the  imagination  of  the  nation.  The  meet  oonspicuous 
in  both  categories  will  be  incidentally  mentioned  in 
these  pages. 

Moreover,  deputies  who  had  in  previous  Chambers  risen 
above  the  level  of  their  colleagues  were  rejected  with 
impartiality  by  the  electors,  to  whatever  group  they  be* 
longed.  The  one  member  who  had  maintained  in  Par* 
liament  the  tradition  of  French  oratory  was  the  Comte 
Albert  de  Mun.  That  gallant  champion  of  the  Church 
rallied  to  the  Republic,  and  was  deserted  at  the  polls  by 
the  Breton  nobility,  who,  declining  to  obey  the  admoni* 
tion  of  the  Pope,  thus  gave  the  seat  to  a  local  lawyer, 
supported  by  the  official  pressure  of  the  Republic  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  the  ardent  Bonapiriist,  was  a  Reactionary  of 
a  very  different  type,  turbulent,  and  defiant  mqaaUj  itf 
Vatican  and  of  Republic,  yet  a  characteristic  figure  which 
an  undistinguished  assembly  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  His 
Radical  adversary,  M.  Clemenceau,  whose  mordant  elo* 
quence  had  been  the  most  redoubtable  element  in  five 
Parliaments,  was  beaten  by  a  Republican  cabal,  his  jdace 
being  taken  by  a  rival  Radical  unknown  to  fame.  Thus 
in  three  distant  regions,  in  Brittany,  Gascony,  and  Pro- 
vence, three  deputies  who  had  nothing  in  common  either 
in  opinion  or  in  character  excepting  the  quality  of  coo* 
spicuousness,  were  rejected  in  favour  of  obscure  candi* 
datem  though  M.  de  Mun  HuliKequently  returned  to  the 
C*hanilier  as  meml)er  for  Finistere. 

The  othrial  analvsis  of  the  callings  of  the  deputies  is 
uiKtructixe.'     France  is  a  great  commercial  pou'er,  and 

*  Thr<w>  ticunw,  pot  Into  nmnd  nasiberm.  sir  ukm.  sfier  IwlepnideM 
vrnttraiNkii.  ir^mt  lUf  aiuUvain  of  the  CliAnibrr  ol  |M«i,  but  Uiry  <lo  not 
iTTrail)  ilittrr  fnttn  fh«»»^  of  th^  pnxuvm  fMiUmrtit.  snd  is  Un»  CMt  ol 
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its  Parliament  is  perpetually  engaged  in  prooeedings  of 
high  importance  to  the  national  trade,  yet  out  of  nearly 
six  hundred  deputies  the  connection  of  barely  sixty  can 
be  traced  with  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  countr}% 
and  this  number  is  only  completed  by  counting  publicans 
and  retired  commercial-clerks.  Half  of  them  are  ^*  indus- 
triels  "  (a  useful  term  for  which  an  English  equivalent  is 
needed,  including  as  it  does  manufacturers,  cool-owners, 
iron-masters,  cotton-spinners,  and  similar  employers  of 
labour),  and  there  are  a  score  of  merchants,  retail  trades- 
men, bunkers,  shipbuilders,  and  contractors.  If  this  be 
the  result  of  the  revolt  of  the  democracy  against  capital, 
the  working  classes  have  not  sent  many  of  their  own 
order  to  cliampion  their  interests,  the  whole  complement 
of  labour  representation  being  ten.  Even  tliat  small  num- 
ber is  a  generous  computation,  as  the  term  ^ouvrier**  is 
borne  by  deputies  in  the  same  inexact  sense  as  when  in 
election  addresses  they  boast  themselves  to  be  ^sons  of 
peasants/'  The  most  conspicuous  working  man  in  the 
Chamber  was  the  late  M.  Thivrier,  an  innkeeper,  who 
attended  its  sittings,  his  middle-class  broadcloth  dissimu- 
lated beneath  a  blue  blouse,  clad  in  which  insignia  of 
manual  toil  he  was  often  seen  crossing  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde,  as  the  Palais  Bourbon  contains  no  robing  room, 
similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Ktshoiis  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  legislators  who  sit  in  symbolical  attire. 

Nor  is  tlie  agricultural   population   represented   more 

snnio  of  xhv  i»n>fi'N>inns  ilirv  an*  iilciitical.     TIk'V  inav  ihrrpforp  lie  tjiken 

■  •  •  • 

as  tl<>«  rihini:  ilir  <omiMisition  of  ilie  ChanilnT  in  the  lant  tlfi-aile  of  th* 
rrijiun.  a  liinnln-<l  yuars  afitr  ilu*  IU'V4»luth>ii.  Thr  miini  Kigniticattt 
chaii;:!-  U  tlu*  Mcaily  diiiiinutiitn  in  the  claMN  n>preMMitini;  tmtle  mnd  inc1iu«- 
try.  whilf  thrn*  w  no  co^^e^|N>n<iini;  iiirn'afie  in  lalMHir  re|»reMentatioii  In 
Hpiie  of  tht*  jMlvf nt  of  th**  new  Soi*ialist  |iarty. 
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adequately.  Of  the  88  million  inhabitants  of  France  24 
millions  are  classed  as  rural.  ^  If,  therefore,  half  the 
Cliamber  consisted  of  i)er8ons  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  proi)ortion  would  not  be  excessive.  But 
of  582  deputies  less  than  forty  are  returned  as  following 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  with  the  fifty  described  as 
landed  proprietors  (the  tenn  indicating  a  more  modest 
possession  of  ground  than  when  used  in  our  country)  the 
ninety  departments  of  France  and  Algeria  send  to  Parlia* 
ment  barely  one  member  apiece  to  represent  agricultural 
interests. 

F*rance  is  a  land  where  persons  who  live  on  the  interest 
of  investments  abound,  yet  less  than  fifty  of  the  deputies 
are  returned  as  of  no  occuiKition.  It  is  a  military  nation, 
but  no  more  than  a  score  of  deputies  have  made  the  army 
or  navy  their  calling.  The  clergy  are  free  to  enter  the 
legislature,  but  only  two  Catholic  priests  and  one  Frotes* 
tant  pastor  sit  in  the  Chamber. 

It  is  the  pursuit  of  the  ^liberal  professions,**  less  rigid 
than  the  Church,  whirh  ni«»8t  surclv  leads  to  a  seat  in  Far- 
liament,  and  more  than  half  of  the  deputies  are  included 
in  that  vague  catejjory.  The  lawyers  alone  numlier 
150.  a  hundred  of  thoni  l>ein^  advocates,  thus  continuing 
a  tradition  which  high  Fn*nrh  authorities,  from  Na|ic>- 
Ifon  to  M.  Taine,  have  drrlared  to  Im»  the  scourge  of  rujH 
reseiitative  iMHlien  «»\fr  siiin*  1TS1»,  wlirn  thrv  |M*ronitni) 
and  throriscd,  wliil<»  at  tin*  floors  <»f  the  .\HH<'in1»lv  the 
It«*vnliiti«)n  was  tiiriiiii;;  into  anarrhv.  The  olijeition 
made  by  Frenrh  erilics  to  ndvmMtt^  as  legihlntors  is  thus 
of  a  different  nature  from  that  expn»Hseil  in  Kngland  to 
the  presence  of  liiirrinterii  in  the  House  of  (\>mmoiis,  wliero 

>  /.r   all  the  rxtm  iirhan  |ii»|ml^i<»fi :  rf.  |i.  !<!:!,  notr  1. 
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they  are  deemed  to  regard  a  seat  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
places  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  reserved  in  abnndanoe 
for  members  of  the  bar.  This  involves  continued  an- 
ihiity  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession,  and  precisely  the 
reverse  occurs  when  a  French  advocate  enters  the  Cham- 
ber.  To  begin  with,  there  are  practically  no  appointments 
in  France,  judicial  or  otherwise,  for  which  membership  of 
the  bar  is  an  essential  qualification.  Moreover,  the  bar  is 
the  one  example  of  a  decentralised  institution  in  France, 
and  nearly  all  its  members  entering  the  Chamber  are  pro- 
vincial advocates  who  leave  their  practice  behind  them 
when  they  come  to  Paris.  Perhaps  one  in  a  hundred 
succeeds  in  migrating  to  the  bar  of  the  capital,^- bat  the 
ninety-nine  others  never  hold  a  brief  after  quitting  their 
provincial  courts,  and  henceforth  have  no  other  calling 
than  that  of  deputy.  Being  usually  men  of  slender 
private  fortune,  they  are  compelled  to  make  politics  their 
profession  and  means  of  livelihood.  The  practitioners  in 
other  branches  of  the  law  are  in  the  same  case,'  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  a  greater  number 
of  lawyers  than  of  all  the  representatives  of  trade,  indus- 
trVi  and  agriculture  put  together  is  a  sure  sign  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  parliamentary  system  in  France. 
After  the  lawyers  come  the  doctors.     Including  veteri- 

'  E.g.  M.  WaUieck-Roufweau.  8ubs4M|ueiitly  a  senator,  who  wm  Gam- 
lirtta's  Minister  of  the  Iiitvrior.  was  a  ineinUT  of  the  bar  tif  KeiineH  when. 
at  th(>  ap^  of  thirty-thn*4'.  lie  wan  elcrtiMl  dfiiuty  for  that  city,  and  later 
\\v  t»i'caine  a  lea^U-r  nf  tlie  Parisian  bar  ;  but  \\v  n.aired  from  active  politici 
to  (li'vote  hinis**lf  to  Itis  profession. 

>  Notaries  and  avon<^i.  wlwMe  comblneti  fimrtions  correflfiond  in  anne 
rrsitfct  to  thoM'  of  H«ilioit4>rH  in  England,  are  n«it  free  to  practiae  whefv 
\\\v\  ph'iiM.' ;  their  nunil>er  in  earh  l«»cality  is  liinitcHl,  ami  they  may  only 
pniciim*  in  the  |>hu-e  Mhere  tliey  art*  li('er)C<'<l.  an«l,  in  the  caKe  of  aTuotei 
N'fore  the  tribunaU  to  which  tbey  an*  attache<l. 
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naiy  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  they  are  more  numerous 
in  the  Chamber  than  all  the  deputies  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Except  that  they  are  not  rhetoricians  by  pro- 
fession, their  undue  representation  in  Parliament  is 
criticised  on  the  same  girounds  as  that  of  the  advocates. 
They  also  have  no  opportunity  of  plying  their  craft  in  the 
capital  when  they  desert  their  patients  to  serve  the  nation, 
and  they  furnish  the  most  characteristic  type  of  profes* 
sional  politician.  In  England  there  is  no  calling  in  which 
the  politics  of  its  members  are  less  evident  than  in  that  of 
the  country  doctor ;  in  F*rance  there  are  few  cantons  in 
which  a  medical  man  is  not  the  most  active  politician,  and 
far  from  avoiding  the  party  strife  which  divides  his 
patients,  his  dispensary  is  often  a  committee*room,  and 
his  round  of  visits  an  electioneering  canvass  which  gives 
him  an  advantage  over  other  candidates,  house-to-house 
solicitation  of  votes  not  being  usual  in  France. 

Of  the  other  recognised  professions  that  of  teaching  is 
the  most  "ertile  in  legislators,  of  whom  some*  like  M. 
Dupuy,  twice  Prime  Minister,  rise  to  more  conspicuous 
heights  than  they  would  have  reached  had  they  perse- 
vered on  modest  academic  paths.  As  a  rule,  the  professor 
who  has  become  deputy  is  not  the  most  distinguished 
ty[>e  of  the  admirable  class  which  directs  the  higher  in- 
struction of  France.  There  are  usually  about  five  and 
twenty  former  teachers  of  various  grades  in  the  Chamber, 
including  village  8cliooI-nia.HterH,  who,  in  contrast  to  the 
mans  of  professorn  of  scHMUnlarv  and  8Uj»erior  education, 
are  often  aggressive  {Ktliticians,  being  ap|Munteil  by  the 
Prt'fets  as  agents  of  the  (loveniment  and  not  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Of  professions  not  officially  recognised  that  of  journal- 
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ism  18  represented  by  about  fifty  deputies,  some 
described  as  men  of  letters.  French  journalists  do  not 
occupy  so  high  a  place  in  the  affections  and  respect  of 
their  countrymen  as  might  be  wished  for  them  by  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  which  first  promoted  unlicenced  print- 
ing, and  of  all  the  elements  in  the  Chamber  the  journal- 
istic is  least  likely  to  revive  tlie  discredited  prestige  of 
the  parliamentary  system  in  France. 

A  quasi-professional  class  are  the  retired  functionaries, 
of  whom  forty  to  fifty  are  usually  found  at  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  A  few  of  them  have  served  in  the  diplomatic 
body,  but  it  is  the  administrative  service  which  is  most 
fruitful  in  legislators.  A  prefecture  or  a  sous-prefecture 
is  an  advantageous  post  in  which  to  become  familiar  with 
the  political  machinery  and  wire-pullers  of  a  region. 
This  was  the  experience  of  M.  Bourgeois,  the  Radical 
Prime  Minister,  who,  successively  secretary-general  at 
Chalons  and  sous-Prefet  of  Reims,  established  such  a  foot- 
ing in  the  department  of  the  Marne  that  it  sent  him  to 
Parliament  when  he  had  had  enough  of  administrative 
life. 

The  analysis  of  the  callings  of  members  of  Parliament, 
when  compared  with  the  census  returns,  shows  that  while 
five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  are  dependent  on 
atj^rioulture,  industry,  and  commerce,  only  one-fifth  of  the 
deputies  l)elong  to  that  great  majority  of  the  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  than  half  the  Chamber  is  com- 
posed of  nu^mbers  of  the  sparse  professional  class  :  ^  and 

*  In  riuind  tipires,  France  1i.im  tV<  iniUiiui  inhabitAnim  of  whom  171  mill- 
iiifLH  an'  4l('|i«-n(lrnt  on  ap-i<*ultui\\  ami  \:l\  niillimiM  on  tnde  mhI  indiiMiy. 
In  tlii^  rnniputation  an*  n'fkontMl  **)atnttio.  ouvrU*n«,  «*in|»l«»y6(,  famillci 
«'t  (liimrMiiiufs.**  By  tlu'  samt*  n-turn  1«*^<  flian  a  million  of  the  pi>iHi1^ 
turn  i1<*iN*nd  on  the  *'  liberal  pntfeMKioii^/*  nut  counting  the  clernr,  Qtthulic 
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80  far  from  this  being  a  triumph  of  intellect  over  the 
other  forces  of  the  community,  it  is  certain  that  the 
popular  assembly  contains  few  examples  of  the  genius  and 
talent  which,  together  with  the  industry  of  the  people, 
maintain  France  in  the  first  rank  of  nations.  This  is  a 
curious  result  of  tlie  free  exercise  of  manhood  suffrage. 
Moreover,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican 
government,  the  democracy,  while  refusing  to  elect  parlia- 
mentary representatives  from  the  elite  of  the  nation, 
intellectual  or  industrial,  chooses  them,  not  from  its  own 
ranks,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  among  the  least 
considered  sections  of  the  middle-class.^ 


Ill 

Opinion  being  practically  unanimous  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Chamber  is  not  worthy  of  the  French 
nation,  it  is  obvious  that  its  character  should  be  frequently 
attributed  to  universal  suffrage  ;  but  that  theory  cannot 


ami  rn>(niuiit.  It  U  difficult  to  claw  tlir  rx-fimrtionarien,  m  In  the  een- 
•uii  nM  until  tbey  art*  tint  put  in  a  M*|iarmtc  catr|^)r>  ;  but  eTcn  wilbmit 
them,  the  **  |in)fi*tii%ioiial  **  men  in  the  Chamber  form  more  than  half  of 
the  tttuU  number  of  deputieiw 

I  An  ingeniouii  writer,  M.  Charles  RenoUt,  ban  dealt  with  this  subject 
■Incr  the  forvgoinf?  p^^:^  were  wriiten.  lli«  fipirrt  differ  alightly  frtnn 
nine,  but  hut  conrluMidiw  up  to  a  certain  ftoint  are  the  MUtie.  He,  huw- 
ever,  p^e*  mucli  fanlitT  tliau  I  do.  He  drawn  up  a  taUe  wbicb  itlvea  the 
pri»|H'r  pni|f*nion;il  repnt««'ntaiion  m  (Ik*  Chauil«er  aivonlini*  Ut  ceiuam 
r«*turit«.  In  iIiik  lie  i^orlcA  out  a  ralriilaimn  thai  the  *'liU*nU  |in»fei»44HMi ** 
<Hi::hi  !<•  mmmI  I.'{  ilcputifK  to  Parliaiiunt  iii»ira«l  of  nearly  .'100,  or  if  func- 
ti<»iiari«-)»  be  c«MinifU  in  that  catef;or> .  tlu'v  niiyht  ha%e  a  tiiial  of  21  rrpre- 
aeniaii%nL  Rut  thoui;h  these  tahlen  \i\klly  diii|4a\  the  uiirrpmiemati%'e 
rbar^  ttr  of  ili«-  (^haniber.  the  idea  >i  i->«ni|*iiMitj:  it  in  atrict  pro|iultioii  lo 
tlir  <i(*cu|iatk»ua  of  the  elcct«iimt«  ia  unirnable. 
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be  admitted  without  serious  qualification.  If  Fnmee, 
during  the  last  half  century,  had  had  a  continuous  history, 
unbroken  by  revolution,  and  if  from  the  point  when 
manhood  suffrage  was  substituted  for  a  limited  franchise 
the  character  of  the  assembly,  directly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, had  deteriorated,  then  it  might  be  difficult  to  gain- 
say the  critics  of  the  popular  vote.  But  no  such  parlia- 
mentary evolution  has  taken  place  in  France.  We  have 
to  go  half-way  back  to  the  Ancient  Regime  in  order  to  see 
the  results  of  limited  franchise.  No  doubt  when  we  get 
there  we  find  that  the  parliamentarians  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July  included  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
age ;  but,  apart  from  the  fiscal  limitations  of  the  f rancluae, 
the  conditions  of  election  in  these  later  times  cannot  be 
com{)ared  with  tliose  of  the  days  when  the  diligence  was 
the  swiftest  means  of  conveyance,  and  the  semaphore  was 
a  marvel  of  rapid  transmission  of  news,  which,  moreover, 
had  no  cheap  press  for  its  further  dissemination.  Ma- 
terially Fnince  under  Louis  Philippe  had  less  changed 
since  the  great  Revolution  than  it  has  in  the  same  space 
of  time  which  lies  between  these  days  and  the  Middle-cbus 
Monarchy. 

Still,  if  we  go  back  fifty  years  to  the  last  election  under 
limited  franchise,  in  1846,  when  railways  had  scarcely 
lH»j;iin  to  cover  the  surface  of  France,  and  if  we  comiisre 
the  lists  of  tlu' finiil  Orleanist  Chamber  with  that  of  the 
('«»ustiliient  Assembly  elected  by  universal  sufTrage  after 
the  Kevolution  t)f  1848,  we  find  that  there  was  aotuallv 
an  increase  in  the  numlier  of  distinguished  names  in  that 
revolutionary  ImmIv,  elected  after  the  mcist  prfxligioos 
reform  that  ever  took  place  in  ]Kirlianu*ntarv  inHtitutimu 
in  any  country,  a  re^^ister  of  240,000  electors  being  dis- 
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placed  by  one  of  about  nine  millions.^  Naturally,  the 
suddenness  of  the  change  produced  a  period  of  disorder ; 
but  we  are  not  examining  the  popular  effects  of  impro- 
vised refoi^m ;  we  are  looking  at  the  electoral  results  of 
unlimited  franchise,  and  the  second  act  of  universal  suf- 
frage was  to  name  Louis  Napoleon  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic on  December  10, 1848.  Its  next  work  was  the  election 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  May,  1849,  which  also 
abounded  in  eminent  names.  Its  succeeding  acts  were 
the  Plebiscite  of  December,  1851,  consecrating  the  Coup 
d*^tat  and  in  1852  the  vote  for  Uie  proclamation  of  the 
Empire.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  Plebiscite 
approving  the  Coup  d'Etat  a  larger  number  of  votes  were 
recorded  than  at  any  general  election  under  the  Third 
Republic*  No  doubt  inconsistency  may  be  imputed  to 
manhood  suffrage  at  this  period,  when,  in  1848,  it  named 

>  The  number  of  electoni  imcribed  on  the  listn  for  the  election  of  the 
Confttituent  Ainembly  in  April,  1S48,  wm  8/i2(>.000,  but  by  the  end  of  tb« 
yemr,  fur  the  elect i«m  of  rrwident  of  the  Rr|iublic,  they  had  increaaed  to 
nearly  10  niilliniw,  or  barely  half  a  million  fewer  than  (hey  are  at  the  end 
of  the  centur>'.  Titc(|ueville  Raid  of  tlie  remilut  of  the  electioiui  of  April, 
1H4H,  **4  P(  xception  de  M.  Tliierti  qui  avail  fohou^.  du  Due  de  BrtiglW 
fjui  ne  fkVtait  {om  pr^nent^,  et  de  MM.  Guizot  et  Ihich&tel  «|ui  ^taient  en 
fuiir,  (ouH  U*it  «>nitcunt  r^l^bn-n  et  U  pluivirt  «lt>K  larlftirpi  connua  d« 
Tancien  nmndf  iii>liii(|iie  ^uieni  Ik.^*  ^  Svmrtnirw  d'A.  dt  ToeqmfHIh, 
r  .V  lie  |H>itiLf«  (Hit  that  in  addition  to  them*  (he  Coinitiiuent  AMn-mbly 
containetl  a  much  fm*ater  number  of  lanre  UiHlownem  and  pentlenirn  of 
binh  than  the  laM  Clianil«er  of  I^iutx  ltiilipp«\  an  well  an  a  numenma 
irrtHip  of  iTrUxtiHMticik  lb-  aUi  tleM^nUf*  hi?»  **^u  elrc(i«»n  in  the  Manrhe, 
wherv  hiM  family  pro)irrt\  wan.  and  how  ilie  Noiiuan  )m'4itaiitr>  marched 
wiih  hiiii  !••  ihf  |H>11  (piiir  ill  lathart'hal  f.U'hi'ii 

*  If  It  U*  tliMii^lit  that  thr  eiiMniioiiM  |i..)|  m  favnur  **i  I/*MtU  Na|H»le«>n 
after  thr  dayn  <•(  l>«>i*«Miilier,  Ih-M.  wan  dur  to  prri«inrv.  that  rannof  bt 
iui|iuie<l  t«>  (he  vote  which  nuwlr  him  rrr*iden(  of  ih<  lU'piiblu-  in  1H|H, 
>•'(  Mil  ihat  (tccaniiui  a  larvvr  intnilwr  ••(  «-l«*^'t'>r»  \mi«^1  ihaii  at  thr  criirral 
rU-rfi-.n  nf  IWKJ,  Uioui:b  (hen*  wen-  iir.irix  h.ilf  a  milium  m<»rr  Totera  ua 
tlw  remntrr  in  the  Utter  \ear  tliaii  in  lKiviiil«r.  IHIK. 
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a  Uepublican  Assembly,  in  1849  one  in  which  the  Roy- 
alists prevailed,  and  two  years  later  signified  to  Louis 
Bonaparte  that  he  had  done  right  in  depriving  France  of 
the  services  of  the  elect  of  popular  franchise ;  but  incon* 
sistent  as  were  these  successive  acts  of  universal  sufiFrage, 
it  had  shown  little  sign  that  its  representatives  would  be 
inferior  to  those  elected  by  a  handful  of  the  population. 
However,  manhood  suffrage  decided  to  surrender  to  the 
dictator  whom  it  had  set  up  its  free  selection  of  delegates, 
and  the  Empire,  which  was  its  creation,  developed  the 
system  of  ofhcial  candidature,  aided  by  official  pressure. 
But  when  universal  suffrage  began  to  weary  of  the  autoc- 
racy it  had  established,  it  did  not  assert  itself  by  sending 
to  the  Corps  Legislatif  a  band  of  unknown  lawyers  and 
apothecaries ;  it  chose,  to  represent  it  in  opposition,  the 
eloquence  of  Jules  Favre  and  the  authority  of  Thiers,  or 
sought  out  the  rising  genius  of  Gambetta. 

The  Empire  fell,  and  the  elections  terminating  the 
war  which  had  swept  it  away  produced  an  assembly 
which  showed  that  universal  suffrage  was  capable  of 
choosing  worthy  representatives  at  an  hour  of  national 
crisis.  Since  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1789 
there  had  never  been  seen  in  France  an  Assembly,  legisla- 
tive or  constituent,  containing  so  many  men  of  distinc- 
tion, wliether  of  past  politiciil  prestige,  of  rising  promise. 
of  culture,  of  rank,  or  of  fortune,  as  that  wliich  met  at 
Bordeaux  in  1871.  The  names  of  the  Due  dWumale, 
M.  Tlii<Ts,  Mti^r.  I)ui)anh)up,  (icnerals  Clianzy  and  Chan- 
^arnicr.  the  I'rince  dt*  Joinville,  MM.  Jules  Sinion«  l^n 
Say,  (lanihrtta.  Dc  Hrojjlie,  and  Julfs  Favre  give  some 
iiUa  of  the  hi^h  character  of  the  men  of  o|)i>ose«I  jarties 
aiiti  opinions  which  the  demornicy  chose  at  that  critical 
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hour.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later  is  in  every  respect  an  inferior  body  ;  but  its 
deterioration  cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  democratic 
suffrage,  for  the  Lower  House  of  tlie  Constitution  of 
1875,  wliich  has  brought  discredit  on  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions,  is  chosen  by  the  same  franchise  as  the  respect- 
able assemblies  of  the  Second  Republic,  as  the  autocratic 
regime  of  Ix)uis  Napoleon,  and  as  the  distinguished  legis- 
lature of  1871. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point,  as  there  is  an 
excessive  tendency  to  ascribe  to  the  admission  of  the 
people  to  the  suffrage  tlie  deterioration  of  tone  in  politi- 
cal circles  as  well  as  other  evils  which  afflict  modem 
society.  In  our  own  country  the  decadence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  a  favourite  theme ;  but  when  its  critics 
attribute  the  alleged  decline  to  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, they  would  do  well  to  meditate  on  MilPs  well- 
known  criticism  on  certain  passages  of  Tocqueville.^ 
The  French  philosopher,  he  said,  confounded  the  effects 
of  democracy  with  the  effects  of  civilisation,  binding  up 
in  an  abstract  idea  the  whole  of  the  tendencies  of  modern 
comniertial  nociety,  antl  giving  them  one  name  —  democ- 
racy :  thert*by  letting  it  be  supposed  that  he  ascribed  to 
equality  of  conditions  several  of  the  effects  naturally 
arising  from  the  mere  progress  of  national  prosjierity. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  composition  and  the  time  of 
the  lIotiHc*  of  (*ominonH  have  deterioratetU  that  rhiinge 
wtMild  scein  to  Im*  due  not  to  the  approximate  **«*<|iiality 
of  ronditioii8**  established  l»v  Mr.  Disrat'li  and  .Mr.  <flad- 
Hlone  in  the  I'xtensiun  of  the  franehim*,  but  to  the  fact 

'  //iM#rl«ili«*i«*.  ill'  .  r<l    \<tU.  M»l.  ii.,   JH.  fir  7uCyiirri7/r  o«  lAriNorriKf 
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that  tlie  popular  Cliamber  reflects  *^  the  tendenciet  of 
modern  commercial  society.*'  An  incident  which  pointed 
to  the  decline  of  the  standard  of  the  House  of  Commoni 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  was  the  pugilistic  fray 
with  which  certain  members  enlivened  a  sitting ;  and  if 
I  mention  it«  it  is  because  I  was  a  witness  of  the  dismay 
it  caused  in  France  among  the  old  parliamentarians  who 
revere  English  institutions  as  a  pattern  for  all  nations. 
When  our  MemWrs  belaboured  one  another  before  the 
eyes  of  scandalis^l  Europe,  it  was  not  because  they  were 
no  longer  the  elect  of  ten-pound  householders  and  the 
like«  it  was  because  they  were  the  exponents  of  the  new 
school  of  manners  which  is  the  outcome,  not  of  the  exten- 
sion of  |H)Iitioal  privileges,  but  of  the  levelling  iuflaenoe 
of  the  diflfusiou  of  wealth;  or  as  Mill  puts  it,  of  *^tbe 
progress  of  national  pros|)erity.*'  In  the  days  of  limited 
franchise*  there  s;it  in  tlic  House  of  Commons  a  retired 
prize-tipl)tor«  whoso  science  would  have  been  welcome  on 
that  ardent  cveasion,  and  he  was  member  for  a  small  rural 
lK)rough^  wliii'h,  tliiuigh  enjoying  a  wider  franchise  than 
certain  other  vill.iires,  was  an  undemocratic  constitu- 
ency compared  \\\\\\  Westminster,  the  representatives  of 
wliose  scot-uiiii-lt»t  electors  from  Charles  James  Fox  to 
Jfilin  Stuart  Mill  were  not  conspicuous  for  their  plebeian 

I  llflriH'NH. 

It  iH  possible  that  if  the  sittings  of  the  House  of 
I  MfiU  welt'  h'li'^  eiiouvrh  to  try  the  temiiers  of  the  i>eeni. 
(Imm  tnirhf  show  siiiiihir  symptoms  of  the  spirit  of  the 
•ifii..  flit  ihoii^^li  iiideiK'ntlont  of  {x>pular  franchise,  they 
.tM.  mil   h'A'i  iiiiieiiahle    to  tlie   influences  of   civilisation. 

•  4it  iioHi  tlir  |>ii/« -tu'IittT.  »Afi  iiiriiitter  f««r  INiiitWract.  wbeiY  Uir 
i.    ..  1,1...   ^.».  i«i>ii il  i'li  Ixitlm;.'!' u-iiurr. 
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Putting  aside  the  too  abundant  elevation  to  peerages 
by  both  parties  of  undistinguished  money-makers,  if  we 
take  the  case  of  one  whose  family  has  been  considerable 
from  the  days  of  tlie  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts,  it  is  evident 
that  a  noble  lord  who  rides  on  a  bicycle,  made  by  a 
company  of  which  he  is  director,  is  relatively  an  inferior 
creature  to  his  ancestor  who  drove  do>^'n  to  the  House 
in  a  coach,  wearing  his  star.  It  is  certain  that  to  for- 
eigners  he  gives  smaller  superficial  proof  of  England*s 
greatness  when  he  travels  to  Monte  Carlo,  in  a  sleeping- 
car  between  a  tourist  from  Chicago  and  a  book-maker, 
than  did  his  grandfather,  whose  post-chaise,  clattering 
over  the  pavements  of  Burgundy  and  Dauphiny,  im- 
pressed the  French  peasantry  with  the  grandeur  of  an 
English  milord,  and  whetted  the  cupidity  of  Fra  Diavolo. 
But  the  bicycle  and  the  b<»ard  of  directors  are  not  the 
products  of  democracy;  they  are,  like  the  international 
express,  the  professional  visits  of  the  betting-man  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  American  citizen, 
signs  of  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

Thus  it  is  that  pessimints  idealise  our  middle-class 
representative  svMtfm  of  the  first  half  of  tlie  Victorian 
epoch,  forgetting  that  the  Parliament  of  those  days 
reflected  the  abnormally  refined  society  of  a  period  of 
transition.  To  a  series  of  uncultivated  old  kings  had 
succeeded  a  young  Queen  who  ha<l  chosen  for  Consort 
h«r  equal  in  intelligonee  and  elevation  of  ideas.  Society 
tiMik  its  tone  from  the  admirable  court,  which  seemed  to 
preside  over  an  age  of  {leace  and  of  sc*ientitir  enterprise. 
The  introduction  of  railways  and  of  cheap  jHwtage  marke<l 
a  nf*w  era.  The  fine  manners  of  davs  when  means  of 
coromunii*ation  were  slow  still  lingere«l  amid  modem  im* 
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provements,  while  the  coarse  features  of   Georgian  life 

were  repressed  by  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  whose 

influence  was  felt  in  every  class  throughout  the  land.     It 

is  difficult  to  believe  that  if  the  downfall  of  the  Orleans 

dynasty  in  1848  had  had  a  silnilar  influence  in  England 

to  that  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  which  expedited  the 

Reform   Bill   of   1832,  and  had   then  produced   another 

extension  of  the  franchise,  the  English  Parliament  would 

have  forth\Wt]i  assumed  the  manners  and  practices  which 

distress  its  critics  at  the  century's  end.     It  might  have 

contained  a  few  more  reformers  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Bright 

and  of  Mr.  Cobden,  a  few  more  Radicals  of  the  type  of 

Mr.  Tom  Duncombe,  while  the  brilliant  author  of  Sylnl 

might  have  altered  the  plot  of  his  stories,  and  undertaken 

the  education  of  the  Chartists.     But  that  the  volumes  of 

Hansard  would  have  suddenly  lost  their  slimness  from  a 

premature  outbreak  of   the  diseases  which  latterl}'  have 

swollen    tliem,    is   as   improbable   as    that    quotations  of 

Horace  and  other  tokens  of  leisured  decorum  would  have 

survived  in* the  House  to  our  uncourtly  days,  had  a  limited 

franchise  been  retained. 

To  the  French  a  most  impreswive  sign  of  the  stability 
of  British  institutions  is  that,  whatever  the  decadence  of 
Parliament,  it  delegates  the  supreme  leadership  under 
extended  su (Trapse  to  i)ersoii8  of  precisely  tlie  same  class 
as  when  tlie  franchise  was  limited.  Mr.  I)i.snieli  thev 
decline  to  repinl  as  the  i)roduet  either  of  English  democ- 
racy or  of  Kn^lisii  <*i\  ilisation  :  to  them  he  is  an  alien 
accident  in  national  Instorv  as  was  Ma/ariu  in  Franee. 
Hnt  Mr.  (iladstone,  tlicy  point  out,  was  of  the  Mauie  siKrial 
caste  and  of  the  same  academical  asMHMation  i\h  (^anning 
and  Peel ;   Lord  Salisb*  ^v,  whose  rule  has  \tevn  the  chief 
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tangible  result  of  the  further  extension  of  the  franchise, 
is  the  head  of  a  family  which  was  high  in  the  State  when 
the  ancestors  of  Walpole  and  of  Chatham  were  obscure ; 
Lord  Rosebery,  the  first  of  the  new  order  of  Radical  Prime 
Ministers,  in  origin  and  in  tastes  resembles  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  without  that  statesman's  popular  attribute  of  a  seat 
in  the  Lower  House,  in  which  Chamber  the  advanced 
democrats  are  led  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  whose  birth 
and  tradition  would  have  entitled  him  to  high  place  in 
the  days  of  Rockingham  and  Shelburne.  The  twentieth 
century  may  entrust  the  lead  of  both  parties  to  politicians 
of  different  antecedents ;  but  we  have  reached  its  verge 
without  ex|)eriencing  in  that  respect  ^  any  marked  cliange 
from  the  epochs  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  brought  into  Parlia> 
ment  for  Appleby  and  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Newark. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  unworthy  composition  of  the 
French  Cliamlx>r,  and  tlie  alleged  decadence  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England  are  not  due  to  the  possession  of  the 
franchise  by  the  democracy.  The  moment  the  principle 
of  i>opular  government  is  concetled  it  is  difficult  to  vindi- 
cate any  restrictions  on  manhood  suffrage.  An  absolute 
numarchy.  a  military  tlenixitism,  a  constitutional  oligarchy, 
can  all  be  defended.  Under  the  firsts  F*rance  liecame 
great ;  under  the  i^econd  it  reiMiired  the  damage  done  at 
the  u[Hietting  of  the  fimt  ;  under  the  thirtl  F^ngland  kept 
her  moiinrohs  in  onler  and  tlu*r(*bv  won  the  adminition  of 
Frentli  pliiIos4iiihi*rs.  Hut  lliu  Mslrm  we  trietl  fn»m  \HM 
wan  (lofensilile  diily  us  a  trun.sitory  ex|»e4lient  to  avoid 
ttudden    change,  and    [Hrrhaiis   as   a  necessary  method  of 


1  Mr.  W.  II.  StiiiUi.  th«Ktirti  Irailtr  <if  tbr  lltnaar  cif  C«iainK»i«.  mm  wil 
a  \mn\  U-Mdvr  rscrfH  in  the  at* iim*  In  filiirb  tliat  trna  cuukl  br  a|*|4inl  lo 
ibr  l>tik«  <>f  KicboMMMl^  wbo  mm  Ulurwtei    ^  ltdtr  of  a  Hi 
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educating  by  degrees  the  people  to  select  its  delegates. 
Both  parties  in  the  State  being  agreed  that  the  putting 
of  artificial  limits  on  the  franchise  of  the  Third  Estate 
ought  to  go  the  way  of  the  pocket  boroughs,  it  is  a  pity 
that  manhood  suffrage  seems  to  be  for  ever  unattainable 
in  England  —  on  the  one  hand  maimed  by  the  disingenu- 
ous  vexations   of    our  registration    laws,  on  the   other 

menaced 

Amazoni  a  secun.^ 

But  perfection  is  not  found  in  human  institutions :  so 

while  our  nation,  endowed  with  parliamentary  instinct, 

complicates    its    franchise  with   costly  restrictions,   the 

'  French,  with  their  admirably  simple  system  of  establish- 

j  ing  the  right  to  vote,  have,  uhder  the  Third  Republic,  no 

'  sense  how  to  use  it.     It  is  in  this  defect  that  we  must 

look  for  the  causes  why  the  representation  of  the  people 

in  the  Chamber  is  not  satisfactory. 

IV 

When  the  manhood  of  a  nation  is  invested  with  the 
suffrage,  the  faculty  of  voting  only  becomes  a  force  if  it 
is  directed  and   organised.     The  most   obvious   form  of 
•  organisation  is  that  which  has  for  its  end   plebiscite  or 
> referendum,'  that  is  to  say  the  acclamation  in  a  commu- 
nity, by  the  majority  of  voices,  of  a  man  to  whom  is  dele- 

»  Hor.  Carm.  IV.  iv.  20. 

'  I  have  uxmI  (lie  twd  w.>ni<  in  their  re^iiective  modem  Mgnificstionc, 
but  U'fun?  the  revolution.  pltf>i»ciu  w.l'»  u.sed  by  Vultairt*  u»  dtr:<ribe  the 
popular  Vote  ni>w  ralleil  reffrenduin.  wliirh  then  an  now  waA  taken  dtk 
public  (pifMtioiLs  in  Swit7iTlan«l,  "  I  Kins  Panrienne  Ktime,  et  mfme  rncctre 
A  (ien^\e  et  k  B&le  et  dann  \oh  |H*titJi  cantonn  re  notit  1m  plebiscite*  qui 
font  ItH  loiM."  —  I^ti.  d\injtntnl.  :)i)  Mars.  ITTfi.  M«»nieM|uicu  teems  u> 
U-  i  tiK-rly  reK|Kiiuiiblf  for  the  iKonl,  for  the  Latin  «>rigin  nf  which  there  is 
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gated  the  supreme  power,  or  the  approyal  or  disapproval 
by  that  majority  of  a  definite  act  or  policy  of  the  Goyem- 
ment.  There  is  no  English  equivalent  for  those  technical 
terms,  but  the  process  which  they  connote  has,  in  modi- 
fied form,  crept  into  usage  in  our  country'  with  the  later 
extensions  of  the  franchise,  a  framework  being  ready  pre- 
pared for  them  to  work  upon  in  the  old  system  of  party 
government.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1867  the  elections  were  plebiscitary  in 
character,  the  electorate  having  to  decide  whether  Mr. 
(iladstone  should  administer  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try or  criticise  its  administration.  The  election  after  his 
withdrawal  from  public  life  partook  more  of  the  nature  of 
referendum,  no  name  of  equal  magnitude  being  before  the 
electors,  who  were  called  upon  rather  to  pronounce  for  or 
against  the  policy  of  Irish  Home  Rule. 

Although  an  election  by  constituencies,  unlike  a  plebia- 
cite  in  its  strict  sense,  is  affected  in  places  by  local  and 
personal  questions,  it  evokes  the  general  voice  of  the 
British  nation  for  or  against  a  party  and  a  {lolicy,  usually 
incarnated  in  a  leatler.  Thus  the  country  is  divided  into 
two  political  unnies,  each  striving  for  the  mastery,  and 
one  of  the  means  to  success  is  tluit  candidates  sttould  be 
at  the  dis|M>sal  of  the  two  |Nirties  possessing  qualitiea, 
such  as  public  repute  or  promise,  or  local   |Kipularity,' 

httlf  rliiMUcal  jiiithoiit\.  It.«  ituMlcni  U^hnicml  imai:^  daiM  fM»in  thr  vtiif« 
•  •(  \<t\  aimI  1H.'i;>  ill  fa\«»tir  of  |«4miu  NaiK»l«*4>ii  Kmirh  »4l\tii*jitm  «>f  tb« 
n'fervn^liim  <li>«cl.iiiii  ii?*  t'I«  l*i^MUr\  i«MHl«n«'%-  TIm%-  ki\  that  filiriv««  a 
|»lrbbcilr  b  thr  aUltcatioii  of  iht-  |Hifkfni«i|  uiiixt-ngil  MiflfnM.«r  to  iKr  hamk 
of  our  man,  the  rvfrrxiMium  i»  the  prrmaueiit  powrr  Iti  rxrreiM>  tbe 
national  Mverrlirnty.  All  th«-  Kinir.  rrfrrrudiaoi  ficmki  iiir%luUI,r  WmH  to 
Hrbinctte  in  France     S«n<  p  iti^i  aiwt  imu. 

*  A  nt^  r%tl   in«*iiacHii:   |*iilitiral   rrftn^MriiUtitifi   in   KnglanH  hm  »• 
oHinierfiart  in  Prattci*.  for  tlir  xrry  rrmmtn  *4  thr  Maall  |it%«igf  «il  ths 
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likely  to  captivate  the  floating  mass  of  opinion  which  in 
itroat  Britain,  under  the  party  system,  periodically  turns 
a  minority  into  a  majority.  If  the  two  parties  were  to  be 
broken  up  into  independent  groups,  a  disaster  of  which 
presages  have  not  been  wanting,  the  standard  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  descend  beneath  that  of  the 
actual  state  of  society.  It  would  become,  not  more  demo- 
cratic in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  for  it  would  be 
less  representative  of  large  masses  of  the  population,  but 
more  obscure.  The  labour  of  candidature,  already  unin- 
viting, would  lose  its  recompense  in  ceasing  to  confer 
membership  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties,  which, 
despite  modern  modifications,  are  the  depositaries  of  con- 
stitutional tradition,  and  even  in  a  country  where  the  title 
of  Member  of  Parliament  is  respectable  by  the  sentiment 
of  centuries,  its  prestige  would  not  survive  parliamentary 
anarchy. 

^    Thus  in  France,  where  no  Constitution  has  lasted  long 

'  enough  to  make  membership  of  the  legislature  of  itself  a 
position  of  distinction,  the  parliamentary  system  is  fated 
to  fail  till  it  is  fortified  by  its  essential  complement,  the 

*  party  system.  Of  this  there  is  no  prospect,  and  it  can 
oiily  be  approached  when  an  election  has  a  quasi-plcbis- 
citar}'  character,  dividing  the  electorate  into  two  cain|)0. 
That  of  February,  1871,  during  the  armistice  after  the 

1  capitulation  of  Paris,  is  the  only  one  under  the  Third 

lepHlatun>  —  the  im|M.natinn  of  rich  and  oNviiiv  rtraneeiv  lo  cont«*i4 
cotu<titiieiici«*M.  The  Tnnt»,  in  a  wIm*  article  afU*r  tht*  U^i^i  «>f  a  Rafv 
CoiLMrrvatixi'  mmi  **  t)inMi;:li  the  revulAion  of  |M)pular  ff^liiit:  atmiiist  nuch 
a  |>n>stituti(tii.'*  roiniiifiitiiit!  on  thm  Hul)»««TVH*ncy  to  |»lut4>cnicy.  |ii*iiim|Hi 
tli<*  ^mivcst  (hiiiL'cr  thn-atciiiniT  nitMlem  Hocieti«*H,  det<cribe«l  it  as  **m  f«»nn 
of  comipiioii  nioiv  subtle,  though  Hcarcfly  IttiH  (icnioralMiie  than  thai 
which  prvvaileti  in  the  old  n>tten  U>n>uglui.** —  riiMM.  February  4,  IWIT. 
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Republic  which  fully  satisfied  that  condition;  the  ques- 
tion before  the  vanquished  nation  being  the  continuance 
of  the  war  or  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  electorate, 
having  issues  graver  to  think  about  than  jealousies  of  fac- 
tion, chose  an  Assembly  worthy  of  the  solemn  crisis,  to 
liberate  the  territory  by  peaceful  means.  It  would  seem 
from  subsequent  history  that  nothing  less  than  a  victo- 
rious invasion  would  prevent  the  political  representatives 
of  France  from  breaking  up  into  groups.  For  a  moment 
after  the  Seize  Mai  the  country  seemed  again  to  be  ranged 
in  two  parties.  But  the  three  groups  of  Reactionaries 
combined  to  op[)ose  the  Republicans  without  coalescence, 
the  Orleanists  waiting  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  death 
to  overwhelm  the  Legitimists,  and  the  Bonapartists  count- 
ing on  tlie  maturing  promise  of  the  Prince  Imperial  to 
wreck  the  two  Bourbon  factions.  On  the  other  side  the 
Republican  majority  was  not  only  divided  into  McMlerates 
and  Radicals,  but  the  death  of  M.  Thiers  having  marked 
out  Gumbetta  as  the  chief  to  unite  the  sections  of  the 
party,  his  pre-cminenoe  provoked  jealousy  instead  of  unity, 
and  new  divisions  instead  of  coailition.  Thus  the  spirit 
of  group,  never  to  (|uit  the  Hepublic,  pervaded  the  fateful 
elei*ti«ms  of  1877.  and  the  lists  of  deputies  then  returned, 
in  contnuit  to  tlione  of  the  Assembly  of  1871,  are  filled 
with  Imrren  names  ;  some  of  the  older  men  no  doubt  had 
jjone  to  the  Senate,  hut  tlie  meagre  achievement  of  the 
y«>iiii^t*r  st«M-k  oxplain.H  (tamlH*tta*s  discerning  scorn  for 
ihf  i'\vv{   of  tlif  iifw   l^opiihlir.' 

(tauiU*tta  |>rof«sMM|  that  HcTutinMle-liHte  would  produce 
a  lH*ttt*r  i'\'Asji  of  iiitMiilKTs  and  that  tla*  obscure  loi^l  can- 
didate who,   by  the  giMnl   gracfs  of  village  wirv-pullerm, 

>  Srr  |».  163. 
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wins  the  suffrages  of  a  smaller  single-member  constitu- 
ency, would  be  eliminated  from  the  lists  prepared  by 
party  magnates  who  would  select  for  the  deputation  of 
the  department  a  series  of  names  to  do  the  party  credit. 
But  the  party  system,  which  perhaps  Gambetta  dreamed 
of,  needs  no  such  artificial  means  to  fortify  it ;  and  tried 
when  he  was  dead,  scrutin-de-liste  realised  none  of  tlie 
hopes  founded  on  it.  It  gave  some  advantage  to  the 
Reactionaries,  the  deaths  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  having  made  them  more  comjiact ; 
but  otherwise  it  did  not  affect  the  composition  of  the 
Chamber,  and  under  it  the  average  duration  of  ministries 
actually  decreased,  proving  that  the  chaos  of  groups  was 
unremedied.  The  supervision  of  the  character  of  candi- 
dates presented  to  departments  presumes  a  strong  party 
organisation  at  headquarters  and  strong  leaders  to  direct 
it.  But  in  France  if  a  politician  display  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  party-leader  and  a  caj^acity  to  impose  liis 
will  on  liis  followers,  the  cry  of  Dictator  is  raise<l.  Thus« 
whatever  the  system  of  election,  the  candidature  of  those 
who  represent  the  best  elements  of  the  nation  is  not 
encouraged. 

Thoughtful  Frenchmen  whose  instincts  are  Republi- 
can, distressed  at  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary  sj'stem 
under  the  Republic,  search  for  reasons  to  explain  the 
unworthy  coniiM>sition  of  the  representative  (Miamlier. 
Most  of  the  unsiitisfactory  features  in  French  {Kirlia- 
nicntarv  institutions  niav  Ik*  traced  to  the  alisence  «if 
the  party  system  wliicli  is  essential  to  their  workinj^ ; 
and  the  chronic  inahility  of  the  Frencli  to  priMluce  tluit 
system  is  in  itself  a  sure  sii^n  of  their  incaimeity  for 
parliamentary  government.     It    may,  however,  lie   inter- 
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esting  to  consider  some  of  the  specific  hindrances  to  the 
candidature  and  election  of  creditable  representatives  of 
the  nation. 

We  have  seen  what  a  power  in  provincial  politics  are 
the  local  committees  known  by  different  names  in  dif- 
ferent regions.  These  committees,  whether  in  country 
towns  or  in  \illages,  are  managed  not  by  labourers  and 
artisans,  but  by  petty  functionaries,  by  small  professional 
men,  and  by  ^*  petits  rentiers,**  an  unoccupied  class  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  persons  of  similar  station  to 
retired  tradesmen  in  England,  who,  however,  in  many 
cases  have  never  followed  a  calling,  having  inherited  a 
competency  often  increased  by  a  dowry  of  like  dimen- 
sions and  origin.  The  cafe  is  the  usual  meeting-place 
of  these  citizens,  and  the  Municipal  Council  their  first 
field  of  ojierations.  If  they  can  get  possession  of  it, 
their  influence  (whicli  increases  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  commune)  becomes  considerable  in  the  canton ; 
they  name  the  senatorial  electors  of  their  municipality 
and  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  elections  for 
the  de|iartnicntal  and  district  councils. 

It  is  interesting  to  olmerve  the  upward  progress  of  a 
local  jHilitician.  If  lie  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  the  first 
sign  of  his  ambition  is  a  dis|K>sition  to  give  gratuitous 
consultaticms  to  liis  nei^liliouni,  and  for  such  a  one  to 
have  demanded  fees  for  professional  service  is  sometimes 
revived  as  a  roi>roacii  when  he  has  attained  greatness.' 

'  TlMf  Fi*jnro  of  March  itl,  ]m<r{.  puUijUird  a  %i«4ent  aiuck  on  m  Mm- 
Itftrr  til  flit'  li«»iir)^-<iijt  Cabitift  win*  had  Itteii  a  dilc^*r  in  thr  CUarrntc 
Irif^hrurv.  Itawd  on  a  printtnl  tntiKi\e.  come  Ui  Uirht.  f^hich  h«  bad  cir* 
cuiatr<l  am<»fif;  hu  |tAii«'iiu  thnatriiiiii;  Irfrml  |»r«crrdin|c»  if  tbey  dkl  n«ii 
!«>  hiiu  hu  uuUtAi»«liii((  U-m.  Thr  MiiiiMer  in  (|tM<»tion  mm  a  amaior. 
and  U«€  ■uiati*«tion  wan  midr  ihat  had  hr  been  a  deputy  and  euapaUad  lo 

vol..   II  II 
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He  has  also  to  cultivate  the  social  qualities  appreciated 
by  the  frequenters  of  the  political  houses  of  call.  In  a 
commune  which  I  know  well,  the  village  doctor  was 
reputed  the  finest  billiard-player  that  ever  entered 
the  ^^Peche  Miraculeuse,"  the  headquarters  of  the  local 
angling  society^  of  which  he  was  honorary  president; 
and  though  the  aged  and  the  sick  lament^  that  having 
independent  means  he  rarely  took  the  trouble  to  visit 
a  patient  till  the  certificate  of  decease  was  required,  he 
was  popular  with  the  robust  clients  of  the  cabarets.  He 
was  thus  the  grand  elector  of  the  municipal  council ;  it 
was  to  his  house  that  the  deputy  came  when  he  visited 
the  commune,  and,  should  tliat  legislator  ever  be  elevated 
to  the  Senate,  the  faculty  of  medicine  may  perhaps  add 
to  its  long  parliamentary  roll  the  name  of  this  rural 
practitioner.  Meanwhile  he  and  such  as  he  have  a  large 
proportion  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  their 
hands;  and  the  consequent  disadvantage  is  not  merely 
that  men  of  refinement  and  intellect  who  would  like  to 
enter  the  legislature  shrink  from  the  necessity  of  court- 
ing these  local  notables,  but  these  magnates  have  an 
equal  distaste  for  any  one  above  their  own  level.'    Thus 

Dolicit  the  popular  suffrage  every  four  yean  there  would  have  been  no 
question  of  the  legal  summoiM. 

>  It  is  curious  that  the  blameless  pursuit  of  angling  should  in  France  be 
awociated  with  the  least  attractive  pliaKes  of  political  life.  Duriiis  the 
Toulouse  election  inquir\',  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  came  to 
1i>:ht  that  the  chief  agency  of  corru)>tioii  in  that  city  was  the  "Society 
rnnfrateriiflle  de.s  it^heurs  k  la  liiriif.**  of  which  thi>  preidtlent  waK  <me 
Cant<^or,  a  (>asron  hero  only  lt*ss  ci'ifbniic<i  than  his  colleainie  Maxarav 

'  (./.  M.  Tainc's  di*!4cri|ttion  of  tin*  |tolitical  situatitm  which  follnwni 
the  work  of  the  (\in«itituent  A^winhly  in  ITWMiO  : —  ••  In  each  %'illagf  thriv 
aiv  five  or  kIx  of  those  for  whom  *Militic.s  has  b(*come  a  caievr  in  which 
they  seek  their  }ierK4)iiaI  ad\:iiitau'«'.  in  each  uuirket  town  twenty  nr  thirty, 
Ji  each  city  several  hundreiirt.     They  are  the  real  active  citiieiia.    Tbey 
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it  is  that  manhood  suffrage  gets  the  discredit  of  the 
composition  of  the  Chamber,  with  which  it  has  little 
more  directly  to  do  than  in  the  days  when  the  Imperial 
Government  dictated  to  the  people  whom  it  should  elect. 
In  both  cases  the  people  might  have  asserted  itself,  but 
then  as  now  the  population  of  France  showed  by  its 
attitude  that,  no  matter  what  regime  it  submits  to,  it 
is  not  apt  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  parliamentary 
government. 

Even  if  the  local  notables  were  disposed  to  favour 
candidates  of  distinction  or  of  promise,  the  latter  would 
not  thereby  be  absolved  from  experiences  trying  even 
for  politicians  not  over-fastidious.  Thus  M.  Salomon 
Reinach,  already  cited,  attributes  tlie  abstention  of  cai>a- 
ble  men  to  **the  increasing  brutality  of  electioneering 
practices**  —  the  tumultuous  and  unseemly  incidents  at 
public  meetings  such  as  wc  have  glanced  at  on  a  former 
page;  the  abject  character  of  electioneering  literature, 
in  which  a  candidate  finds  everv  intimate  detail  of  his 
private  life  lami)ooned,  and  ko  has  to  retaliate  with  like 
|xMS4>ned  weajM>ns ;  the  unedifving  coarseness  of  journal- 
intic  |M>leniii'S,  whirh,  us  we  have  si'cn,  is  not  attenuatetl 
c*vc*n  in  the  rare  case  where  a  candidate  is  an  Academi- 
cian. These  excuses  wouhl  not  be  adei|uate  if  the  [n^si- 
tion  of  deputy  were  a  prize  worth  winning;  for  violence 

alofir  mvr  all  th«*ir  time  ainl  atrentixti  t«*  |MiMir  aff.«irH,r«%rTf*fi|t<>n4litit:  wttli 
Um  jouriiaU  ainl  Ui«*  tliiaitK-^  in  r.iti«,  liolilim;  pnxiitr  rMiiiiiiiti««'o.  !»itiii' 
iiMMiiii^*  |Kiliii(-  ui<t*tiiip>,  <lr.i>%iii;:  lip  iiioti'iiu*  ainl  a<Mm«<t*<s  »p\iiu;  «*it  «i»*i 
«l«  iioiiiiriiiL'  !•<«!  tojurti^trati-^s  Mariiii;;  Ait«l  |«itn»iitMi4;:  caiHlUlattw,  l^'atiiii: 
up  %Mtr»  Hi  Um*  bv-wayn.  In  n*«kAnl  fi>r  ihN  UbiHir  ihry  havi*  tlir  |timtr.'* 
tic  M  TiftitM*  c<»iirlii«lr«  tht*  |<wi.>«^tL*«'  h\  r«*ni|«iniii;  thi«  |iliAMr  nf  tin* 
KrXMliititih  vkith  tlie  «itualii»u  in  ihv  I'uiictl  StAtui  ul  UxU)  (ifrn»/iili«#A, 
U  I.  I.  «,  cb.  3). 
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is  not  characteristic  of  all  the  contested  elections  throu^ 
out  France,  very  many,  as  we  have  observed,  being  con- 
ducted amid  the  profound  indifference  of  the  population. 
Moreover,  in  the  period  which  French  Liberals  r^fard  as 
the  ideal  epoch  of  English  parliamentarism,  outrage,  both 
physical  and  literary,  was  a  normal  incident  of  our  elec* 
tions,  braved  by  the  scholars  and  gentlemen  who  sou^t 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  first  Reform 
Act.  Indeed  the  description  left  by  Dickens  of  electoral 
humours  of  that  day,  stripped  of  caricature  and  trans- 
ferred  to  a  French  scene  with  its  necessary  local  colour- 
ing, might  serve  to  illustrate  the  incidents  of  certain 
elections  under  the  Third  Republic.  It  is  an  example 
of  the  complete  contrast  between  the  two  countries  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  Louis  Philippe  elections  under  a  limi* 
ted  franchise  produced  none  of  the  violence  then  prac- 
tised under  similar  circumstances  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel;  while  with  extension  of  the  franchise  hat 
come  a  softening  of  the  rudeness  of  electoral  mannen 
in  Great  Britain,  though  the  French  are  lamenting  their 
deterioration  under  manhood  suffrage. 

At  all  events  the  prevalence  in  election  contests  of 
incidents  offensive  to  good  taste  would  have  little  terror 
to  men  of  worth  if  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  held  in  high  esteem,  and  if  it  afforded  a  patriot^ 
in  the  lofty  and  not  the  sectarian  sense  of  the  word, 
more  opportunity  of  serving  his  country  than  he  would 
find  in  developing  his  business  or  pursuing  his  studies. 
It  is  useless  to  analyse  eacli  explanation  given  of  the 
alistention  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation  from  politics, 
hecuuse  they  are  nearly  all  derived  from  one  source, 
the   unsuitableness  of  the  {mrliamentary  s^'stem  to  the 
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geiiiu8  of  the  French  nation.  No  doubt  the  mud  on  the 
[mths  which  lead  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  has  a  deterrent 
effect  on  some  who  would  like  to  go  thither  if  the 
road  were  cleaner,  but  it  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of 
obstacles. 

The  situation  was  summed  up  to  me  by  an  employer  of 
labour  whose  popularity  among  all  classes  in  a  populous 
district  I  had  opportunity  of  judging.  A  small  function- 
ary of  the  State  had,  in  extolling  to  me  this  good  man's 
qualities,  observed  tiiat  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to 
come  forward  as  candidate,  he  could  defeat  the  sitting 
member ;  and  he  added  signiticantly  that  being  in  tlie 
service  of  the  Government  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
make  that  reflection  on  a  deputy  to  any  one  but  a  for- 
eigner. The  neigiibour  he  had  thus  ventured  to  praise 
was  of  a  family  which  during  the  Second  Empire  had 
been  in  op|)Osition,  being  Orleanists  of  the  old  revolution- 
ary school  who  regarded  a8  a  betrayal  of  their  principles 
the  submission  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  to  the  Comte  de 
C*hambord,  in  whom  they  naw  the  incarnation  of  the  sub- 
sequent clerical  [lolicy  of  the  Seize  Mai.  He  then*fore 
had  accepted  the  Republic  without  reserve,  if  without 
enthusiasm,  before  the  l*a|Kd  Kncyelieal  had  driven  un- 
willing MonarelnMts  into  the  governmental  fold.  This 
being  his  pewit  ion,  in  diik^ussing  with  me  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  humble  oihiial  he  discoursed  somewhat  an 
follows  :  — 

'*If  I  stcMNl  hs  a  ni<Nleruie  Hepubliian.  I  Hliould  pn»Ui- 
bly  lie  returned  by  a  Hiiiiill  majtirity.  In  this  eaiiton  1 
should  poll  nearly  ull  the  v«»tes.  lM»th  of  the  industrial 
|M>|Mil4tion  and  of  the  |H*a>;intH  round  aUiut,  wli«»  our 
their  prosperity  to  the  induHtries  I  liave  foundetl.       In 
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the  other  parts  of  the  division  I  should  get  the  votes  of 
the  Lieft  Centre  Republicans,  and  of  the  Reactionaries 
(who  are  not  numerous  in  this  department),  excepting 
those  of  a  few  extreme  Royalists  who  pray  for  the  oon- 
version  of  the  Pope  since  his  Republican  encyclicals.  All 
the  clergy  too  would  supi)ort  me,  but  their  aid  would 
bring  me  little  more  than  tlieir  own  suffrages.  The  sons- 
prefecture  with  its  official  influence  I  should  have  against 
mCf  as  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the  arrondissement  not 
filled  by  one  of  the  nominees  of  the  sitting  deputy.  In 
spite  of  that  I  could  turn  the  probability  of  being  elected 
into  a  certainty  if  I  took  the  trouble  to  cultivate  half-a- 
dozen  lawyers,  doctors,  and  journalists  who  command  the 
majority  in  their  cantons  —  a  price  I  would  not  pay,  even 
if  I  wished  to  enter  the  Chamber.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  it,  for  my  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
who  would  send  me  there.  For  nine  months  of  the 
year  I  should  have  to  be  constantly  in  Paris,  and  unless  I 
neglected  my  affairs  here  it  would  entail  fifteen  or  even 
thirty  hours  a  week  spent  in  the  trains,  which  are  not 
rapid  on  branch  lines  in  France.  During  those  nine 
months  I  should  witness  usually  two  changes  of  ministry, 
and  the  votes  which  I  gave  in  the  divisions  determinii^ 
the  crises  would  alone  have  any  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  That  would  l»e  the  chief  result  of  leaving 
my  workfteoplo  and  my  ent(*rprises  in  the  hands  of  man- 
aiders.  Minor .  (M)iis(M|iioiu*i\s  would  lie  that  I  should  be 
vilitit*(l  and  1>la(*kiiiaili*d  in  the  journals.  I  sliould  be 
aci'iiscd  of  selling  my  vote  or  of  buying  my  seat.  If 
there  were  a  fatal  acciih^iit  at  mv  works,  the  Socialisit 
organs  would  hold  mv  up  as  an  aHs;issin.  If  my  wife 
were  invited  to  the  Rothschilds',  the  anti-Semites  wonU 
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attack  her  in  coarse  tenQs,  and  tell  the  priesta  here  that 
they  were  risking  their  souls  in  voting  for  an  apostate. 
Such  inducements  do  not  tempt  me  to  neglect  not  only 
my  business  but  the  hospital,  the  schools,  and  the  other 
institutions  we  have  founded  here.  Moreover,  I  am 
mayor  of  the  commune  where  my  chateau  is ;  there  is  a 
doctor  who  would  like  my  place,  and,  with  his  election, 
politics  would  introduce  their  baneful  influence  in  the 
municii)ality.  Then  again  if  I  were  firmly  established  as 
a  Republican  deputy,  with  no  suspicion  of  being  a  Reac- 
tionary, I  sliould  become  the  protector  of  all  the  petty 
functionaries  in  the  district.  Instead  of  living  at  peace 
among  my  own  }>eople,  from  morning  to  night  I  should 
be  beset  by  official  applications  and  official  visits :  there 
w(mld  be  the  road-mender  who  imd  to  complain  of  the 
rc>ad-insi)ector ;  the  road-inspector  who  had  a  grievance 
against  the  sous-Prefet ;  the  sous-Prefet  who  wrote  to 
denounce  a  post-mistress ;  tlie  |K>st-mistress  who  had  tales 
to  tell  a1>out  the  judge  of  her  canton  ;  the  Juge-de-Paix 
who  had  an  unfavourable  reiMtrt  to  make  al>out  the  c<m- 
duct  of  a  mayor;  the  mayor  wIki  desired  the  removal  of 
the  village  sc'liool-ma.Hter ;  and  the  st'hmil-maHter  who 
wanteil  tlu*  violet  ribl»on  of  the  acailoiiiic  {Kilms  for  his 
button-hole  on  the  14th  of  July; — to  siiy  nothing  of 
solicitations  for  promotion,  for  noinination,  and  for  pro- 
tt'ction.  It  is  this  part  of  a  (IfpntyV  existence  which  is 
|Mrtirularly  plnuiin^  t<i  men  like  the  hitting  memlier.  who 
WHS  a  siiiJill  lawyer  pnirtisinj*  in  the  |irovincial  t'oiirts,  or 
liki*  our  diH*ti>r,  who  wants  to  make  the  nuinic'i|ftiil  oMuuil 
a  M«-|i|»in^-stone  to  a  higher  plare ;  but  for  pcniple  of  my 
rendition,  a.H  indcHMl  for  all  men  of  refined  fi*eling,  whether 
wealthy   or   not.   this  function  of  |H*tty   K>eal   t}  rant,  of 
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agent  of  political  jobbery,  co-operating  with  a  band  of 
obscure  wire-pullers,  is  an  odious  feature  of  parliamen- 
tary life,  and  is  a  powerful  cause  for  deterring  the  fittest 
from  entering  it." 

This  prerogative  of  dispensing  the  patronage  of  the 
central  Government  vested  in  a  deputy  is  most  distasteful 
to  all  excepting  those  who  abuse  it.^     It  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  union  of  two  incompatibles,  a  centralised 
bureaucracy  and  parliamentary  government.    The  machine 
j    constructed  by  Napoleon  was  intended  to  be  regulated  by 
!     strong  and  arbitrary  hands,  and  one  reason  of  the  failure 
of  the'  parliamentar}^  system  in  France  is  that  it  finds 
itself  in  unnatural  combination  with  another  S3'stem  which 
.  is  its  contradiction.     It  is  useless  to  argue  that  it  is  the 
fault  of   centralised  government  which  ought   to  be  re- 
formed away  so  as  to  give  free  scope  to  representative 
institutions.     Centralisation,  which  flourished  under  the 
Old  Regime,  rose  again  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  has 
been  unaffected  by  the  upheavals  of  tliis  centurj-,  just  as 

^  It  will  be  generally  conoetled  that,  with  rare  exceptitinii,  Enirliiili 
ineinbers  of  Parliament,  whether  in  or  out  of  ofti(*e.  have  in  later  tinic» 
a<'quin*<i  a  distaKte  for  wliat  is  calhni  i^atronapf.  A  MiniKter  inoKt  fre> 
quently  rt*;ranl8  hin  right  of  nomination  to  plai'es  of  pmfit  an  m  nuiMUiCP 
which  he  gladly  delepites  to  hih  private  ffecreUry  or  to  hiK  pemuuient 
KutM*rdin<it<*t«.  A  UMage  existed  of  delepiting  to  Kical  memben  Uie  n«'4iii- 
nation  to  certain  FituationA  in  the  gift  of  the  roKtinaMer4veiienil,  and  in 
ist».')  the  House  of  Commons  ]>a^^Hi  a  re^«olution  that  the  noroinaUomi  thifek 
n)aii<'  by  the  TreaMir>'  on  the  recommendation  of  inenibent  <if  Parliament 
should  be  tran.sffrn'd  to  tin*  P^^^fma^!«•r-ti<•n^ral.  Th«- ./owrfio/ den /V'wiCf 
tlifiiL'lit  tin-  f«>rlinu's  of  the  Knirli^h  l«'i:i>latorK  who  |kaM«ed  thiM  i«elMi*ii\jnc 
iiriiiiiaiM'f  Ml  riiri<>u«<  and  so  lamlablc  that  it  devote<l  an  article  i«i  it,  h«*kl- 
inj  u))  for  >iH'cial  admirati«>n  the  utterance  of  a  mt'niU'r  who  declared 
that  the  rx<'rcise  of  })atronai:e  by  members  was  a  disafrre4*iible  duty  which 
(  natfd  more  enemies  than  frimds.  *'  Voilik  nn  bi'l  exemple  de  dMnt^- 
r<N<Ncn)('iit  i>;irlemeniHin%"  exclannt'd  tin-  onran  «»f  the  I/eft  Centre  (February 
21,  1W»',). 
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it  will  survive  all  future  changes  in  store  for  France,   , 
because  it  suits  the  temperament  of  the  French,_whojare  i 
not  a  parliamentary  nation.     Plebiscite  they  understand,  ^. 
government   by   bureaucracy  they  understand,  but  ( 
parliamentary  government  they  never  will  comprehend.  < 
This  is  the  cause  of  their  passive  delegation  of  electoraM 
powers  to  locate  coteries,  composed  of  the  least  worthy    { 
and  the  least  disinterested  elements  of  the  population,  so    ' 
that  the  result  of  their  legislative  elections  is  not  the    \ 
spontaneous  voice  of  the  nation,  save  at  abnormal  times 
like  1871,  when  amid  invasion  there  was  no  time  or  place 
for  committees  to  spring  up  and  take  possession  of  the 
electorate. 


One  cause  which  might  be  adduced  of  the  quality  of 
the  French  legislators  is  the  system  of  payment  of  mem- 
bers, but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  so  be  considered.  The 
principle  that  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  remu- 
nerated is  now  as  roote<l  in  French  minds  as  is  in  ours  the 
idea  that  Ministers  should  U*  siilaried^  and  there  is  no 
abstract  reason  which  would  minction  the  one  and  interdict 
the  other.  From  the  Revolution^  when  in  August,  1789« 
the  Due  de  Liancourt  proposed  to  the  National  Assembly 
that  deputies  should  l)e  all(»\ved  an  indemnity  for  their 
travelling  exjienses  and  the  ront  of  thrir  sojourn  in  the 
capitaU  the  remuneration  has  Uvn  olVuMally  called  by  that 
n.inie  and  regarded  as  such  ratlu*r  tliau  as  a  s;dary.  I'nder 
the  Consulate  and  tlit*  First  Kmpire  the  tradition  of  tlie 
Hevolution,  of  whi(*h  those  rcjjiincs  wcrt*  the  later  chaptem, 
was  maintained,  and  the  «lflc>:.itcs,  who  correspomled  to 
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members  of  the  legislature  under  parliamentaiy  govem- 
mont,  were  paid.     The  Restoration  allowed  no  emolu- 
ments to  deputies,  and  the  Monarchy  of  July  continued 
that  policy.     As  the  gifted  generation  which  matured 
between  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  Revolution  of 
1848  produced  the  most  notable  series  of  parliamentary 
orators  ever  heard  in  France,  the  coincidence  of  the  period 
of  gratuitous  membership  with  that  of  parliamentary  ex- 
cellence might  seem  to  be  one  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  as 
we  saw  in  examining  the  effects  of  extended  franchise,  it 
is  not  possible  to  take  one  usage  of  a  far-off  epoch  and 
attribute  to  it  all  the  characteristics  of  the  day.     The  men 
of  July  were  renowned  parliamentarians  because  the  mar- 
vellous renaissance  after  the  barren  season  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary wars  had  inspired  the  French  race  with  every 
intellectual  faculty,  original  and  imitative ;  so  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  epoch  succeeded  for  a  brief  season  in  tnuui- 
planting  to  French  soil  a  brilliant  imitation  of  the  British 
Parliament,  of  which  one  of  the  features  was  the  gratui- 
tous service  of   members.      But   the  receipt  of  a  salary 
would  not  in  those  days  have  altered  the  character  of  their 
assemblies  any  more  than   it  would  have  prolonged  the 
life  of  an  exi)eriment  as  unsuited  to  the  French  tempera- 
ment iis  it  was  interesting. 

After  the  Kevolution  of  1848  the  Provisional  Oovem- 
ment  re-established  the  salarv,  and  the  Ciinstitution  of 
thf  ('n<l  of  that  year  consecrated  the  principle  in  an  arti- 
ch'  which  <U*iTcfd  that  no  representative  of  the  i>eople  was 
roin|M»trnt  to  refuse  it.  Between  tlic  Coup  d'Ktat  of  1S51 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Second  Kmpire  the  gratuitou.^ 
system  was  tried,  hut  as  soon  as  Lonis  Xa|xileon  iM^canie 
KiniK.'ror  the  salarv  was  restored  bv  the  senatus  consultuiu 

A  •>  • 
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of  December,  1852.^  The  National  Assembly  elected  in 
1871  at  the  end  of  the  War  came  into  existence  by  a  de- 
cree calling  into  operation  the  electoral  law  of  1849,  which 
fixed  the  annual  emolument  at  9000  francs,  at  which  sum 
it  has  remained,  there  never  having  been  any  question  of 
abolishing  it  even  when  the  Assembly  contained  a  majority 
of  wealthy  Reactionaries.* 

It  is  as  futile  to  conjecture  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  salary  on  the  character  of  can- 
didates and  of  deputies,  as  to  enter  into  similar  specu- 
lations on  the  possible  results  of  the  limitation  of  the 
suffrage.  As  long  as  parliamentary  institutions  exist 
in  France,  whatever  their  form  or  their  powers,  under 
Republic,  Empire,  or  Monarchy,  universal  suffrage  will 
be  the  basis  for  the  election  of  the  members  who  will 
not  be  {)ermitted  to  serve  without  emolument.  It  does 
not,  however,  seem  likely  that  the  general  character 
of  the  legislators  would  under  present  circumstances  be 
materially  changed  if  the  salary  were  abolished.  We 
have  seen  that  while  the  deputies  do  not  by  their  condi- 
tion, with  rare  exceptions,  represent  the  wealth,  the  com- 
merce,  or   the   culture   of   the  country*  neither  do  they 

1  At  Hmt  under  the  Eni|iiiv  a  de|Hity*ii  Milanr  wm  2^*00  frmnen  (£100) 
a  month  during  tlie  fie«ii(»n,  but  in  IHiJO  tbr  Axed  annujil  mim  tif  I:f«/if10 
fnincii  (i*'iOO)  wan  mibntltuted.  The  iirnatoni  are  rrlativrly  miirh  Wm 
favourably  trrated  by  the  Reimblic  ;  they  rerrlve,  like  the  dr|iiitir«i.  MVM) 
franoi  a  rear  inittead  of  SO.UiiU  an<lrr  tlie  lui]«-hal  r^iriinr,  whentliry  mrtr 
norninjittNl. 

'Ilir  Comnilmion  of  ihr  Nafional  A»i^-Md»ly  In  \*^'\  mhich  rromi- 
nu  imIimI  ihAi  dr|»uti<ii  nIiouUI  n-orivr  an  nidiiuniiy.  |*r>>|-«f«l  that  M*naliir>» 
f»li<  iil'l  hot  be  |iaid  ;  but  th«*  Ai«4'Uibl\  |aMH<«|  an  amriHlmrnt  extemlitii; 
t)  •-  Nil.ir)'  to  nu'Uibfm  ••(  the  Ipiii-r  ChamUr.  lUv  U('|Hiblicaiii»  brinis  rriti- 
f  'n  t-i|  ill  VMtinff  It  by  a  nuniUT  of  Mon4rrlii*tN  rlii«*fly  of  tlir  tMrmiiiat 
l>trf\.  inrlmlin^  th«-  Prinrr  d«*  Joiii\dlr  and  the  l>uc  d'Aiidiflnrt  l^wqaitf 
(Aww  N\i.  :e3  F^vHer,  lSTu>. 
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ivpr^sent  the  peasantry,  the  artisans,  and  the  poorer 
v'Usses.  The  doctors  and  the  lawyers  who  commence 
their  candidature  by  offering  gratuitous  consultations 
Are  not  penniless  persons.  The  class  from  which  the 
majority  of  members  are  recruited  would,  in  England, 
if  taken  away  from  its  nominal  professions,  have  no 
means  of  sustenance  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  in  France, 
and  though  the  £360  which  a  deputy  receives  as  salary 
usually  increases  his  revenue  by  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion, the  instances  are  rare  where  it  forms  his  entire 
income.  It  is  not  by  artificial  means  that  the  level  of 
a  representative  Assembly  is  elevated  or  lowered,  and 
the  most  valid  objection  to  the  pajrment  of  members 
seems  to  be  the  additional  burden  which  their  combined 
salaries  throw  upon  the  tax-payer. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  unrepresentative  character 
of  the  French  Chamber  —  for  that  is  the  real  significa- 
tion of  its  unsatisfactory  composition  —  is  that  there  is 
no  motive  power  latent  among  the  French  which  could 
ever  be  so  directed  as  to  make  them  apt  for  parliamen- 
tary government.  It  is,  however,  not  surprising  that 
French  admirers  of  constitutional  government  should 
recall  with  regret  the  glorious  days  of  French  parlia- 
mentarism when  M.  Thiers,  whose  fame  was  first  made 
with  his  pen  as  the  historian  of  the  Revolution,  declared 
**  Writing  is  nothing  ;  I  would  give  ten  of  the  best  his- 
tories that  were  ever  written  for  one  good  session**;  and 
Lainartine  in  his  entliusiasm  for  jxilitirs  cried,  **  I  regret 
the  unhappy  notoriety  of  tlie  verses  I  composed  in  the 
indolence  of  my  youth,  for  my  real  vocation  is  politics.** 
Hut  M.  Thiers  Wiis  soon  to  W  Imnished  from  Parliament 
to   resume  his  stinlios.  and   tl»e  |>oet,  treH|mssing  on   thi* 
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historical  as  well  as  the  political  domain  of  the  states- 
man, was  one  of  the  chief  destroyers  of  the  parliamen- 
tary Monarchy  of  July,^  hastening  its  last  days  by  his 
sentimental  glorification  of  the  men  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

It  was  during  that  period  of  ephemeral  brilliancy  that 
Tocqueville  visited  America,  and,  impressed  with  the 
high  chai-acter  of  the  statesmen  then  ruling  France,'  he 
wrote,  ''On  my  arrival  in  the  United  States  I  was  struck 
with  surprise  on  discovering  how  common  was  a  high 
degree  of  merit  among  the  governed,  and  how  rare  it  was 
among  the  governing/*  If  the  illustrious  philosopher 
could  have  survived  to  visit  that  country  at  the  end  of 
the  century  he  would  have  had  to  develop  his  reflection, 
had  he  still  seen  fit  to  make  it,  by  clearly  defining  the 
terms  (governed  and  governing^  as  sixty  years  ago  the  un- 

1  The  **ch^rf«  ^udes*'  of  M.  Thien  formed  a  Manding  Joke  at  hte 
expeiute,  a^  though  the  above  obeenation  made  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
July  Monarchy  accurately  expremed  hin  belief  in  himiielf  aa  a  leader  of 
m«*n.  after  hin  enforced  removal  from  aflaim  he  oaed  to  profewi  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  literary  Modiea  to  which  he  waa  exiled.  After  recoverinc 
p(mt*r  he  ke|it  up  the  Action,  and  when  called  an  the  flmt  witnem  befon* 
\\\f  C*m\mM^\o\\  on  the  Gmivcmcmont  de  la  D^fenne  Nationale  (S^ncr 
dii  17  S<  ptftnbre,  1871)  he  bepin  by  dencribing  the  reluctance  with  which 
ai  ih«*  elettioiui  of  18H.'i'he  quitted  hin  '* Etudes  pr^f^i^fi **  for  the  Cctrfw 
l<«-^'b»Uiif  Another  Tt-nUon  of  l4inuirtine*s  enthm^antic  exclamation  iii 
f'Hiiul  in  the  S'nt^»  imMiUB  Hf  M.  Dmrrrgier  d/  ilamntmm^,  quoted  by 
Tliufvaii  l>jinirin,  iliMoirt  de  la  MonttrrkU  de  JmilUt,  rol.  t.  c.  3. 

•  Tlun*  i?«  a  l«tt<T  of  hij»  written  to  Njumsu  Senior  a  »hort  time  after  the 
|Nilili«  Ation  nf  hi«»  !^mt*rmtu  tn  Amfriqnf,  f|Uftir<l  in  Thurtau  l>ani;nr» 
M'^nnrrhif  dt  Jnilhl  (v.»|    h   r    l/»),  daieil  Jnniuirw  1H:1H.  ithortlr  bef.»rr 

'  •  « 

I  hi-  M|uraiion  <•(  Guizot  and  Ttiiem,  difi|iUyiiii:  a  m-mw  omtiitence  in  the 
fiiiiirf  Mability  of  nffatr*  vm  the  remili  of  the  Mair^inatuihip  nf  the  llrM  nit 
\rarv  of  the  n'i»ni  of  r^»ui«  l'hilip|ie.  After  the  fall  of  the  M<mafrhy  <•! 
July.  T«>c«|ueville.  ha\iiii>;  in  the  meanwhile  been  a  deimty.  motlitled  hi* 
<>].iiii..n  iif  tlir  (hararttr  and  Jibilii\  of  the  im'Iiiicuiiiii  who  hatl  tliicie  ti«4l»* 
Hit;  III  pre\i-lil  the  |{t\o|iiii4iti  nf  1K|H 
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official  rule  of  plutocracy  in  America  had  not  yet  beg^.^ 
If,  however,  a  foreigner  of  his  position  came  to  France  to 
study  the  nation  under  the  Third  Republic,  the  high  de- 
gree of  merit  among  the  governed  would  probably  not  on 
his  first  arrival  strike  him  as  forcibly  as  would  its  rarity 
among  the  governing.  During  the  early  period  of  his 
studies  in  Paris,  when  he  turned  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary  system,  he  would  behold 
a  society  given  up  to  frivolity,  and  not  offering  that  check 
to  political  scandal  always  in  the  power  of  a  conspicuoiiB 
minority,  wliich  by  its  life  and  manners  afifords  a  decent, 
intelligent,  and  dignified  example.  But  by  degrees  he 
would  perceive  that  though  the  world  of  fashion  had  no 
relations  with  that  of  politics,  it  was  equally  unreflective 
of  the  national  character,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
governed  were  immeasurably  worthier  tlian  tlie  politicians 
whom  they  allowed  to  govern  them.  Moreover,  outside 
the  trifling  circles  of  the  capital,  in  sections  of  society  of 

*  The  opening  sentences  of  the  Democratic  en  Amhique  are  instmcthne 
to  read  in  these  days  of  monoixilies  and  tnist8  and  railway  kiiii^a :  *'  I'amii 
les  objets  n<.)UveaiLx  qui  pendant  mon  s^jour  aux  £iatii  UiUm  ont  attM  mm 
attention,  aucun  n'a  plus  vivement  frapp^  nieft  repmln  que  T^^lit^  dea 
conditions.  .  .  .  Bient^t  je  reconnuR  que  ce  ui^uie  fait  ^teiid  non  influence 
fort  au  del&  des  moDure  politiques  et  des  lois'*  (Introduction,  ed.  ItOll). 
Af^ain,  later  in  the  work,  be  remarks,  *'  hi  P(»n  me  demaiulait  od  je  fiUcc 
Taristocratie  am^ricaine,  je  repondrais  sans  h^ter  que  ce  n*tvt  fmint 
panni  les  riches,  qui  n'ont  aucun  lieu  coniinun  <iui  les  rasw*fnblp,**  xnX,  iL 
c.  8.  Neither  philoHophers  nor  economisti*  who  went  frt»ni  Kuni|ie  toMiMly 
the  United  Stat<»8  on  the  eve  of  the  railway  eni  so«'ni  i«»  liavi*  antici]4itnl 
the  {peculiar  HocMal.  eroiii>nn«*al.  and  i>olitiral  n*sultK  alx»iit  to  In*  pmdiHwI. 
or  the  )K>li(ical  and  .stK'ial  rt'lKii  of  thi-  capitalist.  Mirlifl  Chfvalier  viMif«i 
AnK'fica  alxuit  the  kimic  time  as  T(K:<|U('vilK'.  and  hi>  only  pnitictinns  a^  ?•• 
the  conxM|iH'ni'(*sof  the  intnMiiirtion  of  railway>  in  the  I'nitetl  Staffs  wrn- 
that  they  w«>uld  o))«*n  up  the  unexplore<l  continoni.  and  would  piamiiirr 
the  inainifiiance  of  the  Confe^ieratiuu  (^Ihtrrets  matfriamx  em  J^mct^ 
1K;>8). 
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which  the  opiuions  were  raore  worthy  of  respect,  and 
among  the  general  public,  he  would  find  a  complete  indif* 
ference  as  to  tlie  movements  in  the  political  world  and 
the  identity  of  its  actors,  though  at  no  {)eriod  in  the  cen* 
tury  has  greater  interest  been  taken  in  the  personal  attri* 
butes  of  men  of  mark* 

French  iwliticians  were  not  always  thus  neglected. 
Without  going  back  to  the  exceptional  epoch  of  Louis 
Phili])])e,  we  know  that  after  the  war  not  only  was  the 
spare  figure  of  the  venerable  survivor  of  that  age,  M. 
Thier&i  familiar  to  all  his  countr}'men,  but  the  burly  form 
of  (lambetta.  whose  whole  fame  was  made  and  ended  in  a 
dozen  years*  was  equally  well  known.  Since  then  the  art 
of  repro<lucing  human  features  has  pn>gressed,  as  has  also 
the  taste  of  the  public  for  details  reg-arding  the  private 
life  and  habits  of  jiersons  whose  lineaments  they  recognise* 
Hut  this  uKKlorii  sjiocies  of  renown  is  now  denied  to  the 
imrliauH'ntary  rulers  of  France.  The  fre<|uenter  of  the 
Iiciuh*vanls  knows  by  sight  many  a  celebrity  never  seen 
in  I\iris.  lie  n(»tes  that  the  grim  visage  of  Prince  His* 
niarrk  is  anoint:,  or  that  the  smile  of  Po|ie  I^o  is  enigmatic. 
Anionic  his  ftUow-Parisians  he  is  a<*«|uaintcd  with  the 
l<Nik  t»f  c\ery  iMinuMlian  of  the  Ikium*  <if  Moliere;  of 
tlic  (lraiii.it  i>ts  who  write  their  plavs:  of  the  dampers  at  the 
<)|NTa:  of  tlu*  srulptors  who  niouhl  their  forms;  of  the 
I^*nt4'ii  pr(M«  lii*rs  at  the  Madel«*inr:  anti  of  tlu*  doctors  at 
tlh-  s.il{Ntiit*i(*.  Hut  if  tlu*  |Nirtrait  of  a  Fn'n«*li  statrsnian 
of  tilt*  niiiiiit«'  In*  piVM'htrd  to  liini  without  it?«  laU*l.  In* 
will  fail  to  tell  it  it  U*  the  Fiiiaiiri*  Minister  «»f  last  Mav* 
or  tilt*  Kt*t'|K*r  of  the  Seal.n  in  the  pre\ioiiM  (*abinet  of 
FeliMiarv.  It  i>  the  same  in  tin*  |>r«>\iiii*e<%.  In  tlie 
oiuiiti}    t<i\\n  the  buok-Si*Iler  ex|M»M*s  in   his  window  t tie 
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photograph  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  or  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  side  by  side  with  that  of  M.  Coque- 
lin,  but  one  may  scour  half  the  departments  of  France  with- 
out ever  finding  the  effigy  of  a  deputy  thus  honoured  in  his 
constituency. 

The  most  devoted  supporters  of  the  Republic  are  fain 
to  confess  the  existence  of  this  profound  indifference 
of  the  public  for  the  lives  and  works  of  their  representa- 
tives. There  is  no  man  of  letters  more  attached  to  the 
present  regime  than  M.  Claretie,  the  Academician,  who, 
as  long  as  Republican  politics  were  interesting,  actually 
made  Republican  politicians  the  heroes  of  his  romances. 
He  has  long  ago  ceased  thus  to  expend  his  talent,  and 
now  he  records  the  passing  incidents  of  life  in  Paris  as 
it  appears  to  him  week  by  week.  In  one  of  his  witty 
chronicles  he  relates  how  another  veteran  of  the  Re- 
public, M.  Hardoux,  himself  a  Minister  in  its  daj's  of 
promise,  had  said  to  him,  **  Those  who  read  your  *Life  in 
Paris'  in  days  to  come  will  find  mention  of  authors,  of 
painters,  of  actors,  sometimes  a  word  about  salons,  and 
constant  reference  to  the  world  of  art  and  letters,  but 
never  an  allusion  to  politics  and  the  political  circles  of 
your  time,'' ^  and  the  reproach  was  recognised  to  be  as 
just  as  the  omission  was  inevitable. 

In  a  nation  which  lives  under  a  representative  8\*stem 
of  government  this  is  an  unliealthy  sign.  Far  better 
was  its  rase  e\en  under  the  Second  Empire,  when  the 
silence  wliiili  j»revailed  re<canling  the  men  who  directed 
its  i»oliti<'al  <lestinies  could  l)e  attributed  to  the  jealouii 
censorship  of  an  arbitrary  (iovernment  to  which  the 
nation  had  confided  the  re^'ulation  of  its  suffrages.     That 

»  L't  liV  Ti  PariM,  Mai,  ISW. 
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the  French  people,  being  absolutely  free  (subject  to  the 
limitations  we  have  noticed),  should  choose  representa- 
tives to  legislate  and  to  govern  for  whom  they  have  scant 
respect,  and  who  in  their  legislative  capacity  are  inca- 
pable of  inspiring  popular  interest,  gives  the  impression 
that  the  {>arliamentary  system,  and  consequently  the 
regime  whereof  it  is  the  basis,  are  provisional  arrange- 
ments. For  wlien  parliamentary  institutions,  by  reason 
of  their  con){>osition  or  of  their  action,  are  not  respected 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  who  would  protest  in  France  if  a  dictator 
treated  the  deputies  of  the  Chamber  constituted  in  1875 
as  did  Louis  Napoleon  their  more  respectable  predecesaors 
of  1851. 

roL.  II  o 


chXpter  IV 

PARLIA3IENTARY   PROCEDURE   AND    PRACTICE 

Even  if  the  parliamentaiy  system  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satisfacton'  or  as  permanent  it  is  not  for  that  reason 
unworthy  of  studv;  for  it  is  instmctive  to  observe  the 
working  of  representative  institutions  which  have  failed 
in  order  to  note  the  causes  of  failure.  Moreover, 
although  the  parliamentary  system  under  the  Third 
Republic  has  not  l)een  successful  it  has  not  broken  down 
in  all  its  details.  In  some  matters  of  practice  it  vrorks 
so  well  as  to  afTt»i<l  an  example  to  even  the  Mother  of 
PailianKiUs.  Again,  though  the  existing  Cliamber  of 
Deputies  w.ts  the  creation  of  the  Constitution  of  1875, 
the  rules  whirh  reirulate  its  procedure  are  not  the  prutluct 
of  the  experien<e  of  merely  twenty  years,  but  of  four- 
score; iLs  ever  >inee  the  Restoration  France  has  |>ossessed, 
under  some  form  or  other,  [parliamentary  institutions 
priuiaiily  in«Mlellrd  4»n  the  Kiiglisli  {Kittern.  We  may 
thrirf'ire  willi  a<l\.iiiiaje  rxamine  tlie  interior  economy  of 
tli»-  (iiainUi  of  DijiiititN,  imiinix  N^liat  |H»int.s  arr  wortliv 
of  iniitalinii.  .is  wijl  a*»  t|p»s«*  wliith  display  the  inroui- 
pililiility  «»f  .1  il.-in«H  ratio  parliamentary  avsenibly  with 
til*  nia-liint-iy  of  eentraliN.ition,  in  a  st;ite  where  consti- 
tuli««nN  are  n«»t  |Krn»aiient. 
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The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  being  the  | 
third  person  in  the  official  hierarchy  of  the  Republic,  has 
a  higher  precedence  accorded  to  him  tlian  hs\s  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Nevertheless  he  does  not  enjoy  in  the  Chamber  the  con- 
sideration accorded  to  the  First  Commoner '  in  the  Brit- 

>  Tbe  Fint  Conimoner  of  England  ranks  below  nevenU  categories  of  the 
Commons  orer  whom  he  pmiides,  as  oor  anomalous  rules  of  |>recedeiice 
place  certain  commoners  (sons  of  dukes  and  maniutM*^  and  eldent  si»ns  of 
earbi)  higher  e%'en  than  certain  peers.  In  France  the  only  precedence 
accorded  by  the  Sute  is  that  given  to  official  rank,  ilic  rules  being  adapted 
from  the  famous  d(*cree  of  Meiisidor,  An  XII.  (July,  1S04)  which  Na|ioleon 
drew  up  after  lie  had  become  Emperor,  while  the  He%-olutionary  Calendar 
was  still  in  ujie.  By  it  the  fint  pUces,  after  the  Chief  of  the  Sute,  were 
given  to  the  canlinaU.  the  miniiaerH.  the  manUialK,  ainl  the  admiraU.  At 
the  funeral  of  Vict«>r  Hugo  in  1KH.'».  an  anii-<'lerics1  f^ie  to  which  tlie  car- 
diiuiU  and  msrKliabi  did  mit  fUick.  the  plai*e  affdpie*!  to  tin*  l^rfsdilentit  of 
the  Semite  and  Chamber  with  their  bureaux  was  after  the  niiniHt4*m  aiwl 
high  military  coinniaiiderK.  The  bureau  of  tlie  ChaniUr  protnaeil,  no  the 
rrettt<lentA  of  the  two  IIiHimm  were  |»n»UH»t«*d  t^i  walk  U'himl  the  rvprenent- 
alive  «>f  the  I*n*'44lcnt  of  the  Rc|Hiblic,  but  ihrir  buivaux  wen*  left  In  ihe 
place  oriinnally  aM#«iini<i)  to  them.  Thb>  calU<«l  furth  aiHHlier  |>n>tr«tf,  when 
till*  priiicipU*  WAA  laid  d«*n-n  that  the  IVi'<»i«lfiit>»  of  th«*  two  aMMMiiblies  can- 
n«K  \h'  M*|anit«*4|  fn»iii  tlu'ir  burt-aux.  It  i«  n«*<Nll«itf(  to  olvi«*r><'  tliat  mpial*- 
h\v%  fur  pit't'tHlrnre  are  as  anirnt  in  democratic  re|iiil>H<^  as  in  the  least 
enU(;hi(*netl  monan-liien.  At  the  gala  in  honour  of  ilte  Ku««tian  na%al 
officrnai  the  l*ariN  Opt*ni  in  IMcl.  the  iicat«*.bi>x  facing  that  of  the  iVf^i- 
drnt  of  the  Kepiiblic  wsm  alMteil  to  the  IV«id«>ntj«  «>f  the  S-natc  an«l  «»f 
the  ( 'handier.  'Hie  fanner  wai»  M.  Ch4ll«*ni«*l>l»ii-iMir.  hIm*.  hIm'U  aiiilii»»- 
nador  III  I>>imI<*ii.  w;i«  not  n'iii.irkt*il  an  a  ri.'id  e\|»i»iuiit  **i  eii»|Mfftf  ;  Imi 
Mil  ihl*  tNi.t-i.ti  hi"  «ll.'liliy  W.i-  ••fT«lHl«"*l  A*  th«  lh'*»i-'hl  "f  th«-  full  hei;:lil 
of  hi4  rank  not  lifUij  apiiannt.  >»>  he  iitM«tr^l  mh  a  «•  n*t-ii  U  iiii:  rrt^iril  in 
thr  nii«ldle  •.(  fbe  lii»\.  ».»aM  !••  di»iil.nv  f«»  t!ie  aihlu-nif  the  tiifi  ri«»niv  ^f 
M  raMmir-17-nir.  ihin  rre^idtui  «.f  tin*  t'hauiUr.  The  i>*xt  lYe^lenf 
of  ihf  S«n.it«-.  M  Loulx't.  Ill  1*»'.»T  Kill;!  •>  itiinH*iH^I  b\  a  <'*»fiifiiiMM*>ii  •»f 
tilt- riiainl«»T  !•»  j:i\e  t  \idefM'v  on  a  iiinf »«  r  whirh  h.-^l  tN-eunv*!  when  he 
l*rinu'  MiiiiMrr.  r%fuMed  to  go  to  the  I'aUis  H«*uffM»n,  »»  llir  tliirt>- 
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ish  Parliament,  not  only  because  his  office  is  lacking  in 
historical  tradition,  but  also  because  he  is  invested  with 
his  rank  merely  as  the  head  of  the  annually  elected 
bureau  of  the  Chamber.  It  is  this  organisation  which 
distinguishes  the  presidency  of  the  French  legislative 
assemblies  from  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
before  examining  the  attributes  of  the  President  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  composition  of  the  bureau  which 
surrounds  him. 

We  have  noted  that  no  gathering  of  Frenchmen  is  apt 
for  the  transaction  of  business  until  a  bureau  has  been 
formed.  The  solitary  chairman  of  English  meetings  is 
inadequate;  and  thus  at  the  opening  of  a  session  of  Par- 
liament a  provisional  bureau,  consisting  of  the  oldest 
and  youngest  membere  of  the  House,  is  solemnly  formed 
before  the  election  of  the  President  and  his  regular 
bureau  can  be  proceeded  with.^ 

The  President  for  the  ensuing  session  is  first  balloted 
for,  the  election  sometimes  being  keenly  contested.*  His 
annual  salary  is  XSOOO,^  and  he  is  lodged  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  Then  are  chosen  the  other  memlx^rs  of  the 
bureau,  to  wit,  four   vice-Presidents,  eight  Secretaries, 

three  CoiuniLssionors  had  to  wait  on  him  at  his  reiiidence  at  the  Luzein- 
b()ll^^^  He  U)lil  tht'iu.  by  way  of  consolation,  (hat  the  lYeMclent  of  the 
('hamlier  niiiiht  do  likewise  if  Hiniilarly  Kiunnioned  by  the  Senate. 

1  The  pnK-edure  in  the  election  of  the  bureau  of  the  Seiuite  in  ahn<Hit  tht 
same.  an«i  indeed  the  parliamentary  practice  of  the  two  lltiujwii  U  i«leiitacal 
in  most  re>]H(Ms.  hut  it  is  more  convenient  to  deal  with  it  in  treatiiiK  ^ 
ll»e  Lower  Chaniher. 

'^  As  in  lh*^i*.  wlun  M.  Fio.juet  re>i::mMl  the  Presidency  to  bec«mie  l^mr 
Minister.  M  Mt  liih>  and  M.  ('UnitMieean  ri'ceivetl  an  e<|nal  uunil«*r  <if 
votes,  the  plate  UMnj  accorded  to  the  former  by  reation  of  hiK  aeni«»ritv  ia 
a^'e. 

^  He  HM  ri\«N  Tj.iHMi  frano  ;i>  Pre.-idenl.  to<^ether  with  HOOD  francn,  b» 
Hillary  a^  a  depiit\!  making  a  total  <>f  M.iMNi  francx  or  1*^(240. 
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and  three  Qucsteurs.  The  vice-Presidents  are  usually 
deputies  of  experience,  as  in  the  absence  of  the  President 
the  one  of  them  w)io  takes  his  place  is  invested  with  his 
full  prerogatives.  Four  of  the  Secretaries  have  al\vay.s 
to  be  in  attendance  in  their  apjjointed  places  on  the 
tribune  near  the  President,  their  duties  being  to  super- 
vise and  to  sign  the  minutes  of  each  sitting,  and  to  count 
the  votes  taken  in  divisions.  They  are  frequently  chosen 
among  the  younger  members  of  tlie  House,  and  one  of 
them  is  usually  taken  from  the  Reactionar}'  Opix)sition, 
but  as  the  oflioe  is  un[>aid  this  is  not  a  great  concession 
to  the  minoritv. 

The  Questtnirs,'  as  the  Latin  origin  of  their  name 
signifies,  attend  to  the  finances  of  the  Cliamber,  and 
have  the  general  direeticm  of  its  internal  administration, 
all  its  branelies  being  centralised  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary-(iener.il  of  the  Questure.  They  iu^i>are  the 
budget  of  the  Chamber,  which,  as  the  deputies  are  {Niid, 
is  considerable.^  The  office  is  much  sought  after,  as 
the  Questenrs  rt*eeive  double  the  siilarj*  of  an  ordinary 
nieinU'r,  and  uix*  provided  with  a{»artments  in  the 
pal  are. 

*  Itif  QutM.Mir*  .latr  fn»iii  tlif  rotudiUtr,  Frinuiin*.  An  XII.  (Decrm- 
brr.  nMi.;).  Fr<»in  1**11  to  IH'il  tlirir  ««lniiiiuirMiiu' (liiti«i«  in  the  varimM 
Irifi^Uturen  mrtv  Miiitlar  to  tli«iMr  now  cxirn'i^**!  I»y  tli««ni.  but  undrr  th« 
St^'Mud  Knipir*'  tl.«*  l*n-«i«l«-iit  i»(  th«*  i'or|M  I^irUtatif  ili*«-li;irir«'«l  uicMt  of 
thftr  fun«-tittii«>.  mitth  ^lairwlMt  re^'niMr  thiiMi.*  i»f  a  "i*hK-f  CUrrk  *  in 
jii  Kii;:li«lt  <«>*\t  riiiii*-tit  <l«  |mrfni<-iit. 

^  It  i>»  a'*  •  •■•fi.j  .  .ir««l.  .1*  «l«!»ufn-«»  li.tvi»  iltilucti**!.'*  ni;i«lf  fn»ni  tlwlr 
|.i\  i.>  |»r<>M<l«  iti«  III  \Mili  « « ri.iiii  •-••iiif*>ri«.  Tlit-n*  i<»  .1  *tii.iil  «  oiii|iuU«*r} 
•>iii*««  rtpti'Mi  f  r  th«-  Inartir  ^r  •-.iiit«i'ii,  \%liii-h  iii:iflf<*  ili«  ni«  iiiU'r<»  to  tht* 
itiiliiiiii***!  •  ••ii«iiiii|ti*>ii  «•(  n-fn*»tiiuf  iitM.  a  «lL*4-n*iioii  |«rli.i|M  ••itl>  |ii*»ablr 
III  a  t«  ni|«-r  i>«  ••■:tirr\  liki-  Kniiitr.  TImm- lit  a  ftirili«  r  •lf^lti*-iion  uf  liO 
fr.iiM  «  .1  \t.4r  III  I  !•  f><r  iIm-  r.iilu  i^  i-t*nt|uiiU  «.  \«hi«!i  iii  ri'liirii  |*r«t%Hl« 
«a«  h  U  ;:ij»UT'<r  w.'.U  a  fri-i*  tin»l'«U#>«»  |aA^  ovrr  all  Fr%'ii«  h  niilH4>  »>*trniik 
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of  being  forthwith  re-elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Chamber  which  had  just  driven  him  from  [Mwer. 

It  would  be  im{)ossible  for  the  holder  of  that  office  to 
be  impartial  with  the  unbiassed  irojiartiality  which  is  the 
tradition  of  Si>eakerH  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
a  regime  shall  have  lasted  in  France  for  fifty  years,  then 
it  may  be  regarded  as  pennanent,  and  not  liable  to  be 
rooted  up  by  the  victory  of  a  party;  but  so  long  as  the 
existence  of  any  groups  in  Parliament,  however  ill- 
organised  and  discredited,  shows  that  the  duiation  of  the 
regime  is  an  oi^en  question  in  the  minds  of  a  section  of 
the  nation,  so  long  it  behooves  the  President  of  the 
legislature  to  defend  the  constitution  of  wliirli  he  is  the 
servant.  It  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  unstable 
government  that  officers  of  the  State,  \x\nu  according  to 
English  ideas,  onglit  to  stand  high  aliove  {Kirty«  are 
ini|H;lled  to  considor  thenkielves  as  defenders  of  the 
existing  Govenunent  against  all  ccmiers.  Tlie  effect  on 
the  President  of  tlie  Chamlier  is  of  a  somewhat  complex 
character.  He  fcrU  it  to  lie  his  duty  ils  a  guardian  of 
the  Constitution  to  suppress  demonstnitions  prejudicial 
to  the  Republic,  and  to  put  at  a  di^advantap*  the  depu- 
ti«*s  who  make  tln^m.  Thus,  bv  an  eiisv  transition,  lie 
foinrs  to  the  same  attitu<le  of  min<l  with  n*ganl  to 
op|»onentH  not  of  tli<*  Const  it  ut  inn  but  of  the  ffovernment 
of  the  monu*nt.  Ilenre  he  nuv  lie  charged  with  lartiality 
when  ill*  f(*rlH  that  lu*  i«(  dnini;  \t\<  duty  inijiiiitially  in 
nit'tiu)^  out  tlir  .naine  M*\t'rit\  l«»  all  op|Nin«'nt:^  i»f  the 
MiniNtry,  whether  Kt*pulilican>  who  <ifi%in*  nn  change  in 
thr  C'on'ititution,  Sm-ialists  who  wij^h  to  revise  it,  or 
KtMrtionarirH  wlm  woiiM  upM*t  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  signs  that  the  |iarliainentary  s\*stem  m|uiret  a  |ier* 
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manent  and  stable  regime  in  which  to  flourish;  moreoTer, 
the  instinctive  attitude  of  a  President  of  the  Chamber 
towards  the  persons  holding  ofiBce  is  simplj  the  inborn 
reverence  which  every  French  functionary  has  for  the 
central  Government;  while  respect  for  parliamentarj 
traditions  is  obviously  an  artificial  sentiment  in  a 
Frenchman.^ 

If  the  impartiality  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  be 
not  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  the  circumstances  attending  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  are  dissimilar.  The  ceremonr 
observed  in   the  two  assemblies  when  their  respective 

1  The  Mother  of  Parliaments  is  regarded  with  soch  a  vigilant  eye  hr 
French  parliamentariaiLs  that  the  following  appreciation  of  the  action  of 
the  Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  worth  noting.  It  is  from  an 
article  in  the  Temps  entitliMl  **  U(^ volution  Stlencieuve/*  of  which  the  text 
was  an  utteranri*  nf  the  Sjieaker  on  the  Rei^ort  stage  of  the  Agricultnnl 
I^iikI  Rating  Hill,  with  rt'fi'n.*nce  tn  an  amendment  of  a  private  member, 
wlH-n  he  olts^'nitl :  "  I  think  it  ri«;ht  to  point  out  that  the  amendment 
pives  to  ever>'  ]hts4>ii  wlm  buys  an  ounce  of  tobacco  the  ri^ht  to  a|ipeal  to 
C^Marter  S-sriinns"  (  Timeit,  July  1.  iWHi).  On  ihi*»  the  TtmpB  remarked  : 
**  M.  (iiilly  eM  en  tniin  <le  tninsfornier  du  tout  au  tiHit  lu»  functions  da 
SiM'aker  et  rren  faire  un  ]tr<Sid«Mit  fie  chamlire  continental  ou  am^ricain. 
Au  lieu  d'etn'  le  juire  inipanial.  n*intervenant  qu*&  la  denii^re  eztrtaiit^. 
fiefeUMMir  n<^  des  droits  de  i:i  lil»re  di^-iL<^iMn.  il  ti*iid  k  acc^l^rer  le  d^lnt, 
k  servir  le  ptuv«'rnenieiit.  Knfin  il  \ient  de  faire  une  inno%*aiii»n  qui  d^ 
{lasN*  toutes  les  autn*>  :  avani  de  niettre  aux  voix  un  amendement  il  »*e!« 
]H'niii.s  de  le  n^liiire  a  TahMinle.  Kn  d'autres  termen,  il  a  pris  pArt  k  la 
di>4-uxsinii.  il  i>M  de*>r«>uilu  de  la  M^i^uiie  de  si>n  OU'Uiiie,  il  a  fait  ce  que  les 
pr<^>ideiit>  di-  Cliainhre  sur  le  inuiinvnt  ne  m-  donnfiii  ipie  trr>p  liifnce  de 
fain*.  nialH  ee  (pii  eM  le  n-ii\ti>M'iiieiit  de  ti>ute>  len  traditiiins«  de  riiffivv  dn 
S]Hak(i.  V.\  v'\>\  aiii^i  ijtir  la  Cliauilni-  ih-o  ( '•  •iinnun«*?»  fHiiwi**  |hmi  k  |«*ii 
XfT^  !<•  iMiliiiH-iitati-iiii  iinp.irt.i!'  ••!  I«"  i><4-uii>>-]i:irlenifiitarisiiitr  <li-^  fcia:« 
a  (-i>ii<«titiuiiiii>  <^i-ii:<  <«  et  a  le.li  i!ifiiT<^  r<Hiit]t*s.  f '*est  ttMiie  uni*  r^vidutiiin 
—  iiiif  livuliuiiiii  ]ilu<«  irraxi-  i|ii<- rtlli"*  ipii  «>iit  fait  Idirn  auin*nieiii  de 
iTiiii  "  Titnj'S.4  .luillet.  lv«i-.  Tin*  writer  w;ik  uiiawan*  that  fitmwr 
Sit-aki-r-.  >u<  li  ;i>  Mr.  Mmiijut— >!sf..ii.  \\«>n*  Iev>  judicially  lie  utrml  tienoiM 
than  ihc.M'  whom  i>ur  L'«-iieraM<«ii  lia<«  M*en. 
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presidents  enter  the  Chamber  is  perhaps  characteristic  of 
the  duties  expected  of  them.  At  the  Palais  Bourbon  the 
President  makes  his  eiitr}'  escorted  by  soldiers  to  the  roll 
of  drums,  reminding  the  deputies  that  armed  force  is 
present  within  the  walls  to  execute  discipline  if  neces- 
sary. At  Westminster  the  S|)eaker  takes  his  seat  to  the 
unheeded  recital  of  a  formal  prayer  to  an  unseen  power, 
suggesting  that  moral  suasion  should  suffice  to  control 
human  passions.  When  the  House  of  Commons  once 
forgot  its  orderly  traditions  and  scandalised  Euroi>e  with 
a  fray  rarely  paralleled  in  the  stormiest  sessions  of  the 
Convention,  French  parliamentarians  consoled  themselves 
b}'  noting  that  the  outrage  took  place  in  the  absence  of 
tlie  S|ieaker,  whose  api)earance  restored  the  brawling 
ikssemlily  to  calm.  In  the  French  Chamlier  the  person 
of  the  I'resideiit  has  no  greater  authority  than  that  of 
either  of  the  vice-Presidents,  and  if,  when  one  of  the 
latter  was  in  the  chair,  a  scene  of  uncontrollable  violence 
took  place  he  would,  after  exhausting  all  other  remedies, 
summon  to  his  aid  not  his  su|)erior  but  the  officer  com- 
manding the  military  guanl  of  the  |>alace.^ 

Tlif  official  formula  describing  the  opening  of  procewl- 
ings  in  the  English  House  announces  that  ^the  S|ieaker 
tcMik  the  chair.**  In  Fnince  the  «/aiirM<t/  Oficiel  does  not 
suggest   that   the   President   assumes  a  sitting   [Misture, 

*  IWfiin*  pnir«^*«liiii;  to  tlii«  laf»i  fitrrmity  Kr  wiHihi  |Hit  on  lib*  hai  awl 
<l«i  l.irf  tlir  Mitiiiir  ml«)<«*ihI<*«1  i«i  ci\r  aiiirr>  |«aMki.>ii*  limr  in  r«H»l.  The* 
niilHarv  h.ivr  Um'Ii  calUil  in  mii  run*  «Mv.i«i>tii«  oiilv  wh*-ii  lliU  pn  liiiiitiJir>' 
rt  iiHtiv  \iJiK.  had  in*  cflii  t  Hut  in  aii\  *  a*«*  <»(  t\\it*  \\\^\  tla-  \i«  t*-l*Tv«iUrltt 
^••itUi  at  t  *»u  lii«  Mwn  aiulioitiv  atnl  ii*>t  •k  ihI  f^r  tli«'  I*rt*^i4lt'iit.  TIm? 
l-riMiMf  <•(  tlir  iiiiiitan  af  iU«-  IVil.ii^  li*>urU»n  i»  |*niiijnl\  iH>t  ft>r  tlir  |<tr- 
|.  .<«•  ..f  ki-t'iiini:  onl^T  within  iIm*  ll«Htir.  IhiI  !«•  |>r«'\t*iit  ihr  ln\*i#4«»fi  of  ibv 
1^ -.'t-Uaiiirv  hy  Ibr  |itN»|i|«*  «•(  Vatx^,  %«hlch  \iA^  tH-tiim-ti  M'\rrmi  ttitir*  iu  ibr 
t « iitur%. 
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possibly  because  during  the  whole  of  a  debate  arousing 
interest  or  passion  he  has  to  be  on  his  legs.  At  each 
moment  he  is  addressing  interjectory  remarks  to  the 
interrupters  of  the  orator,  and  the  qualities  which  he  has 
to  put  forth  are  not  those  of  a  ponderous  judge;  he 
requires  rather  the  muscular  agility  of  a  town-crier  or  of 
the  conductor  of  an  unruly  orchestra  as  he  sways  his 
pa[)er-knife  and  agitates  his  bell  with  vain  supplications 
for  silence.  This  constant  altercation  with  the  House 
does  not  tend  to  impassiveness.  Hence  colloquies  held 
by  the  President  with  members  of  the  Chamber  must  not 

m 

be  appraised  as  though  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  grave 
l)ei'sonage  elevated  to  a  })osition  almost  of  majesty  by  the 
tradition  of  centuries,  of  which  his  venerable  costume  is 
the  symbol. 

The  architecture  of  the  Chamber,  though  not  peculiar 
to  tlie  French  legishiture,  doi*s  not  favour  a  re8})ectful 
<ittitu(le  on  the  part  of  meml)ers  towanls  the  President. 
Tlie  arrangement  is  not  unlike  tliat  of  the  theatre  of  the 
Oi-eeks,  the  Pi-esident  and  tlie  orator  Iwing  jilaced  on  a 
douhlo  stage,  one  tribune  8Upori>osed  on  the  other,^  facing 

1  Tlir  siijtpre.viion  of  tlic  trilmiit'  for  the  orator  is  h  Mippnttion  conManily 
inadc  in  xUv  Kri'iirh  pn*ssaft<'r  unuMially  violfiit  mviu-s  in  tbvClianibtfr.  or 
wlicii  tilt'  qti«>tioti  of  the  ri'builditv^  of  tlu*  I'alnis  Ii«»tirbi>n  w  dLM*iiMi«fl. 
The  |tm4-ti(>t'  of  il«-liv<Tin^  K|Hf<'lii*s  in  Parliaini'nt  from  «  ff|H*rial  pLiifiinn 
(lato  from  171K>.  afUT  xhv  miu'ratiitn  of  ilu*  Constituent  AfiHcmMy  fn»iii 
Vfr^iillr>  to  Taris.  Tht*  arnmp'nifnt  fa\ourtt)  n*\oInlioiuir>*  f»niiiir>-.  miil 
\\.-i>  rMntintuMl  iiiroiii:h  tin*  parli.iiiicuiary  rC*irinics  of  the  ReMnratimi  aiHl 
of  tin-  .luly  Moiiairliy.  Liiiiin  Na|"»l»'tin  «»tipiin'v*«Ml  the  trilniiu*  in  l^'•:^. 
ami  (luriii::  tlir  i>«riiMl  in  whirh  tht*  pnH  i'fi|int:<  'if  the  (NtrfM  I^^irii^kitif 
\\«  II-  iM»t  iiiaiir  puMii-  \\iv  niiinU-r*  >i»oki-  fioni  thtir  plu«*ert  ai>i  in  KiitfLiiMl. 
Till'*  \\.i'>  ii  jaT<li-«l  .i>  a  ^iirnitii-ani  a«'i  *'i  t\ranny.  tlir  hi:i<ilativt*  aMM*Mili']r 
)>«  JMu'  t)iii>  .iN*.iiiiil;iti-ii  !•>  a  ]««ii\  pfitxiiK  lal  i'«»nni'il.  and  when  M.  <lf  Mi»ii- 
t.ilMiiUit  tn>i  h|Miki'  in  thr  niutilat«il  iliaiuUT  (.Iiiih*.  IKV!)  the  mUfrsa- 
iH^ol  ilii  i.i:>>i>liip  ni'ifil  wnii  yy  thai  tin    ri«N|Ufiit  «>nAl«ir  did  iki|  mt^'Ui 
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the  seats  of  the  deputies  ranged  in  semi-circular  tiers. 
Thus  when  the  debater  rouses  the  })assion8  of  the  auditory 
(to  which  he  addresses  himself  and  not  to  the  chair),  its 
cries  and  gesticulations  are  perforce  borne  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  President,  who,  from  his  elevated  post,  must 
sometimes  be  under  tlie  illusion  that  they  are  aimed  at 
him.  To  a  spectator  in  the  gallery,  arriving  in  the  midst 
of  a  tumultuous  scene,  the  impression  is  that  there  are 
two  actors  on  the  platforms  at  hay  with  an  angry  audience 
in  front  of  them,  equally  hostile  to  both.  A  session  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  carried  on  under  these  archi- 
tectunil  conditions,  would  probably  modify  the  tone  of 
the  S|)eaker*s  im|)artiality,  unless  he  were  an  automatic 
phenomenon,  for  he  would  find  himself  in  the  direct  line 
of  fire  of  the  interruptions  which  an  uniiopular  debater 
provokes.  Moreover,  tlie  position  of  the  orator  face  to 
face  with  his  critics  aggravates  the  temptation  to  inter- 
rupt, it  being  infinitely  easier  to  shout  and  to  gesticulate 
at  an  object  in  front  of  the  comfortable  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful than  to  hurl  interjections  olili(|uely. 

If  therefore  in  stormy  doliates  the  President  apiiears 
to  shan*  the  brunt  of  the  comUit  with  the  omtor  it  is  not 
snrprisiiif^  that  on  days  of  ralm  he  should  comment  on 
till*  sj»cechi*s  when  they  seem  to  call  for  his  emendation. 
With  a  slight  miMlitication  of  the  |>osition  of  the  trilmnes 
he  might  imagine  himself  in  the  phu*e  of  the  choruK  in 
amii'nt  oonuMly.  Suili  w.ts  the  ronovption  whit  h  M. 
KI(M|iift  '     lia«l    of    the    pri*sidi*nov.      That    c<in>pii-uoiis 

Ucpuliljran  Wits  i'litii  ImmI  Ii\  his  countrvint'n  with  exces- 

•  •  • 

iiiromiiMMltil  h\  tilt*  «lt»«i»<>(ir  rli.t(ic**      In  IMitT  thr  iributir  wan  rr\ivv<l  ah 
a  ^t.'ii  «i(  tilt-  a<lvt-nl  itf  .1  \.:\-  i  li  !«'.*:)i*' 

'  I'rf^ulfiii  of  thr  C'IiaiiiIm  r.  I^^.V-^^  aiid  lSi«U-tl:e 
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sive   rigour,    from    the    days    when,    with    an    ill-timed 
reference  to  French  sympatliy  for  Poland,  he  greeted  the 
Tsar  of  Russia  visiting  Napoleon  III.     His  foible  was  to 
pose  before  the  public  as  tlie  incarnation  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  imagined  that  his  head  resembled  tliat  of 
Robespierre,  who  would  have  inevitably  cut  it  off  as  not 
a  fitting  adornment  for  a  revolutionist  of   such   anti- 
autocratic  views.     When  elected  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, M.  Floquet  magnified  his  office,  not  without  dignity. 
If  such  a  phi*ase  may  be  used  of  an  anti-clerical  states- 
man, he  pontificated  befoi-e  the  Assembly;  and  when  the 
Panama  scandal  drove  him,  perhajis  rather  harshly,  from 
the  tribune  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  it  was  felt  that  under 
a  regime  remarkable  for  the  dinginess  of  its  great  men,  a 
less  picturesque  figure  might  have  been  better  spared. 
Mis  running  commentary  on  the  speeches  of  deputies  was 
one  of  the  more  genial  humours  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Chambc^r.^     Thus  when  a  Catholic  orator  dared  to  deplore 
the  influence  of  freeniiisonry,   M.  Floquet  rebuked  him 
with  the  intimation  that  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  a  freemason; 
and  wlien  shocked  meml)ei's  of  the  Right  demanded  tlie 
authority  for  tliat  ex  cathedra  statement,  he  referred  them 
superbly  to  a  popular  eneyelopiudia  more  famous  for  iu 
eclecticism  than  for  its  accuraov. 

M.  Hiisson^  is  a  Radical  of  an  austerer  type,  whose 
presidential  wisdom  takes  didactic  form,  as  for  example 
wIkii  on  the  vote  for  a  public  funeral  for  Marshal  Canrrv 
]>ert  lie  favoured  the  ClianiUT  with  his  opinions  on   the 

*  Oil  i^iM'  .HV*a''i«>n  ho  niiKirk*-*!  from  tlu*  <]iair.  •*Si  voiw  avez  le  dr«tit 
tl'i-xictT  nil  rri'^iilnit  iiu{ania1  \oii<  iTaMZ  \*i\t<  \v  droit  d*exig:er  uii 

ilrllt  nnU't."    |>«M-r|||lH'r  l'».   ls>*T. 

^  Pn-Miluit  «if  ilii  (hamlHT,  Ihsi-Sf);  and  from  18W. 
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right  of  soldiers  to  disobey  their  officers  if  ordered  to  take 
part  ill  a  coup  d'etat.  Obituary  discourses  of  less  ungra- 
cious tone  are  part  of  the  duty  of  the  President^  as  on  the 
decease  of  a  deputy  he  is  expected  to  announce  it  to  his 
colleagues  in  a  few  well-turned  sentences  of  regretful 
biography,  in  which  party  strife  is  forgotten;  the  recog- 
nition of  death  as  a  reconciler  being  further  simulated  by 
the  selection  by  ballot  of  a  deputiition  of  members  of  all 
groups  to  follow  the  remains  to  the  grave. 

The  presidency  of  Gambetta  ^  is  looked  back  uix)n  with 
interest  on  account  of  the  prestige  of  the  man  rather  than 
of  his  conduct  in  the  chair.  During  the  three  years  that 
he  occupied  it,  his  figure  was  the  lightning-conductor 
around  which  played  all  the  i>olitical  stonns  within  and 
without  the  Palais  BourU^n.  When  he  was  elected  the 
clerical  outrage  of  the  Seize  Mai  WiOs  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  the  victorious  Hepublicans,  who  had  in  their 
ranks  anti-clericals  as  violent  in  their  set*tarianism  as 
the  discomfited  ultramontane  zealots.  Thus  when  MM. 
Paul  Bert  and  Jules  Ferry  unf(»lded  their  laicising  pro- 
giammes,  they  were  reganled  by  tlie  Reactionaries  as  the 
a^i»nts  of  the  Pn'sident  of  the  (*hamlier,  who  liad  de- 
nounced cl<*ricalism  as  the  eneinv.  Hence  it  was  not 
i»oshible  for  Ci:iiiiU*tta  to  leave  in  the  chair  a  tradition 
of  ralni   ini|»assiveness. 

His  i-hief  •*nt*niics  wore  not«  however,  liis  outs|>oken 
(MtMJtMl  and  Monunliiral  M|ip«)ticiit>.  Tliev  were  t»f  liis 
«»\\n  l'c)itil>li(-an  }nmNi-hi»ld,  ami  M-rn't  intrigut*s  wrre 
plotii-d  a^ain.st  him,  in»\v  a\  xUv  VA\^{'v  by  the  crafty 
•|*i*re  (fiV-vv,  and  nou  at  tht-  Mini^tiv  of  Public  Instruc- 
lion,   ulicru   Juirs    Kfrry  wa>  srhcmiiig  a   victor}*  otiier 

•  Jainuin.  !>*:«»  N.,wiiiUr.  IMI 
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than  that  he  was  achieving  over  priests  and  nans.'  At 
that  curious  period  it  was  not  to  the  Quai  d'Onaj  that 
the  chanceries  of  Europe  looked,  while  M.  Waddington 
handed  on  the  portfolio  for  foi-eign  affairs  to  M.  de 
Freycinet,  and  M.  Baith^lemy  St.  Hilaire  succeeded 
those  able  men  when  the  first  Ferrj'  Cabinet  was  formed. 
It  was  to  the  Palace  next  door,  in  the  rue  St.  Donii* 
nique,  that  foreign  statesmen  turned,  where  the  brilliant 
Due  de  Morny  had  died,  and  where  Gambetta  now  was 
not  dreaming  of  parliamentary  practice  or  of  abrogating 
the  Concordat.  Whatever  his  hopes  and  his  projects 
none  were  to  be  realised.  He  left  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber  to  direct  the  brief  tragi-comedy  of  the  Grand 
Ministdre,  and  by  the  end  of  another  year  his  incomplete 
life  had  gone  out  in  mystery  in  a  suburban  cottage  at 
Ville  d'Avray. 

The  remarkable  power  which  Gambetta  exercised  in 
every  department  of  the  State  while  he  was  President  of 
the  CliamlK^r  no  doubt  increased  his  authority  in  ruling 


*  Cfrtaiii  frionds  of  M.  Yvrry  wluve  pxxl  fnitli  w  iHryoiid  c|iieHtion 
Run*  mv  that  his  n^putcHl  hctstility  for  (lambctta  is  an  iinfiHiiiiU'd  lo^rend 
but  I  raiuiot  acrcpt  their  view  ari  mine  is  baMnl  on  confklenreH  niacle  \ty 
(lanilM'tta  iiiiiist'lf  in  his  last  vt'ars.     The  contrary'  lein'n<l  itf  their  siiif«*n*lv 

•  •  •  m 

aniii'ahh*  relations  is  due  to  manifold  cauM*s,  8<inie  of  whieh  are  iiif  ntiimcd 
in  this  vohune  (IxMik  iv.  c.  i\).  It  is  natural  that  men  who  were  on  teniw 
nf  friendslii]*  with  the  two  stati*sinen.  UMiifr  loyal  to  the  memory  (if  Ntih, 
shituld  wish  tlii>  iM'liff  in  thfir  iimtual  enmity  not  to  U*  ]H'r]*^tu;it(-d. 
Mon'Mver,  it  i<  likrly  enotiL'h  that  GanilH'tta  t*H»k  ran\  for  nbviniiH  re.i- 
son>.  not  to  n>\i  al  to  hi>  FnMich  pilitiral  friends  all  his  M*«*re!  iiiiMni!>»t  nf 
his  KfiniMir.in  rixaU.  wliirh  he  ctTiainly  did  ConfUh*  to  oihtT  iiiliin»te 
e.irs.  'I'lif  ]•>:)  !it  iittt  r.inco  ••(  tlif  two  nirii  «in  their  iniitnnl  n-latitniik 
hav«'  no  nion-  xahic  than  >iniilar  drelanitioiiH  ha\e  in  iNtlitii,i|  cinltit 
of  all  ooiintrif^.  No  uiic  denif^  M.  (ir<^vy'>  intri'jiifs  a;:aJnM  f  •aiiilM-tia,* 
yrt  wlu'M  tln-y  wrrv  iumm  iiiiiiirinu»  tlu*  latter  went  out  of  hiK  way  in  a 
>;H>4rh  at  Ti>up«  to  cxprrNN  hi>  di-\otiou  and  re>iieet  for  tlie  l*n^itl«>iit 
uhoMi  In- diniiiiMi-d  (^AucuM  :i.  H***l). 
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over  that  assembly  at  a  dillicult  time;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  his  tenure  of  the  chair  had  a  good  influence  on  the 
chanicter  of  French  parliamentary  institutions.  If  with 
tlie  consolidation  of  the  Republic  the  presidency  had 
been  bestowed  on  deputies  willing  to  become  professional 
Presidents,  abandoning  active  politics,  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  Third  Republic  might  possibly  have  been 
more  edifying.  The  fact  that  Gambetta  succeeded  M. 
(irt'vy,  promoted  to  be  Chief  of  the  State,  at  once  founded 
a  tnulition  that  the  President  of  the  Chamber  was  hence- 
forth  to  be  the  Dauphin  of  the  Republic;  and  since 
Gambetta  died  every  holder  but  one  of  tliat  office,  who 
lived  to  see  a  Congress  summoned  for  the  election  of 
President  of  the  Republic,  has  coveted  its  suffrages. 
M.  (^isiniir-P^rier  alone  carried  off  the  prize,  which  he 
()iiickly  let  fall;  but  M.  Floquet  profoundly  believed  that 
there  was  only  one  step  from  the  Palais  Rourbon  to  the 
Klysee;  and  at  eacli  National  Congress  since  he  first  pre- 
sided over  the  Chanil)er,  M.  Brisson  has  been  a  candidate 
for  tlie  supreme  honour. 

(iainU'tta  so  far  regarded  the  past  as  that  of  a  jiolitical 
If '.idei  that  he  used  to  call  uinm  himself  to  8iK*ak, 
(leMeiidiiig  to  the  lower  tribune  and  ceding  his  chair  to 
a  vire-president,  once  making  an  impassioned  s|>eech  on 
f«»rti^Mi  affairs,  and  another  time  i*h»sing  the  delate  on 
>irutiii-<le-li^te  *  by  a  lengthy  oration,   to  carry  through 

*  M.iv   M*.  I*»*»l       On  fh«»  former  iH*raM«'n  f;.nfiil»rif*  wa*.  in  iIm*  r«mrM^ 

•  •f  ilt«-  ili^  ii^ioii.  in>i\til  !«>  ini|*rMVi<^  a  •li-Uiiin};  ^|l('«-•  li.  aiitiMinM'in;:  hi« 
iiitt  itUoii  with  itii-  (iinotin  fiirtuuU.  **Ji'  in«*  ili»niir  la  |Mn*l«v**  On  iIm* 
1.1' tt  r  III  «lt<l  not  takf  th<*  rliatr  at  all  thai  tl.iv.  btit  till  ih**  tiiiir  rattir  (<tr 
liiiii  t..  \\\\:'\  up  ilif  «l()i.itf  nai.  it  %%a.«»  ol»*«Tv«-«r  in  ihr  \AM*r  whkrli  h**  hail 

•  -•  ii|  i«4l  ill  tlir  ('••r]M  l><.n>»laiif  «>f  till*  Knipin*  An  aniiuin;*  ii«ri«|ffit  (li«. 
(•I.i\<<i  till  ani'iualoiiA  int'onvvnitficr  i»(  a  Tn-^Hlt'iit  ukinp:  fKirt  inilrlmft^ 
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the  Lower  House  an  electoral  scheme  with  which  he 
identified  himself.  In  doing  this  he  introduced  no 
innovation,  as  the  faculty  of  taking  part  in  debate  wns 
given  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Chamber  under  the 
Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of  Jul}'.*  Since  the  death 
of  Gambetta  it  has  not  been  the  practice  for  Presidents 
to  use  this  right,  save  when  their  own  conduct  has  been 
challenged  in  mattere  of  gravity.* 

Among  the  minor  attributes  of  the  President  is  that  of 
advising,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  choice  of  a  new 
Prime  Minister  after  the  fall  of  a  Cabinet.  The  usage 
has  grown  up  for  the  Chief  of  the  State,  immediately 
on  receiving  the  resignation  of  a  defeated  Minister,  to 
summon  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Houses  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  views  on  the  situation,  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  being  higlily  qualified  to  foretell  what  poli- 
tician has  the  best  chances  of  forming  a  ministry  likely 

Annoyed  by  the  interruptions  of  a  Bonapartist  deputy,  GatnbetU  foqcoc 
that  he  was  no  lou«:tT  in  the  chair  and  exclaimetl,  **  M.  Laroi'he-Jouben, 
je  vous  rapiK'Ilt'  au  silence!*'  and  as  this  called  forth  the  obTioiu  retort, 
he  added,  "en  n»a  <{ualit^  d'orateur.** 

*  M.  I)u|»in.  the  well-known  President  nf  the  ri'ijni  of  I^iuts  IMiilipfie.  u 
sometimes  quoted  as  a  UKnlel  director  of  debates  wh<>  made  an  exc*eM«ire 
use  of  hLs  Ufiht  to  take  part  in  theuL  We  have  uf  course  in  our  llouse  «if 
Peers  the  example  of  the  jtresident  of  an  assembly  who  is  a  party  |Militieian 
taking  part  in  debates,  but  the  cxse  of  an  unelecteil  president  i»f  an  mi- 
elected  Chamber  <1(H*s  not  afToni  nunh  anal«»;^-  fnr  n*pn'x*niative  assem- 
blies, nor  is  the  ('liainellMr  ch.irjed  with  keepiu*:  order.  The  ehi«-f 
FriMu  h  anthoiiiy  mm  i»;irli.iin»*ntary  pr«H«tiure  refer*  !••  the  |Hiwer  enjitve*! 
by  the  S(Kaker  of  the  Kiu'li-Nh  IImum-  ot  Connnoii>  to  t.ike  }mn  in  (h'b.ite<« 
a<i  an  oniinary  iii«-iiiUr  when  the  ll-iux*  is  in  i-<*mmiii«f  under  the  pre>i. 
denry  of  the  ('h.iinnan  (Pierre.  Tr>iiif  </#•  />r«»*f  /*'»/i7»7i«^,  t»l7  >,  but  if 
dues  not  M-etu  to  have  lH*en  ilmmI  >ince  S|«eaker  lK"iiis<»n*>  time. 

^  An  when  M.  Klo4iue(  expUini*\l  hb«  cuDuetriion  with  the  I'aoaaia 
affair,  iKMendnr  l'.^  ]x\Kt. 
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to  survive  for  half  a  year.  Sometimes  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  himself  undertakes  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet; 
but  in  that  case  it  is  not  self-seeking  ambition  but  the 
pressure  of  others  which  imi>els  him  to  tlie  task,  involv- 
ing the  exchange  of  tlie  relatively  calm  security  of  the 
I'ahiis  Bourbon,  where,  without  rashness,  he  may  reckon 
on  lieing  left  undisturbed  till  the  Parliament's  end,  for 
the  troubled  tenure  of  the  pi'emiei'ship,  which,  with 
almost  mathematical  certainty,  will  cease  before  the  sea- 
sons have  revolved,  leaving  him  bereft  of  office  and  of 
salary,  if  not  damaged  in  repute. 


II 

The  Chief  of  the  Executive,  in  a  State  where  the 
lirinciple  is  recognised  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
obviously  lias  not  the  same  |>ower8  of  convoking  the 
ivjiresriitative  assemblies  as  has  the  sovereign  in  a  countr}* 
whcif  the  Parliament  is  still  presumed  to  lie  composed  of 
the  ilinr  Kstates  of  the  Kealm.  Consequently  in  France 
it  i<  iic»t  the  President  of  the  Republic  who  convokes  the 
(  IkiiiiIm'is.  riiey  meet  automatirally  at  a  fixed  date  in 
.laiin.ir\  f<»r  a  s<*ssion  which  must  last  at  least  tive  months,^ 
aiiii  tlie  letters  of  convocation  are  atidn*sse4l  to  memliers  by 
\\ir  Pnsi«l<*nts  of  their  res|K'etive  llonsi's.  If,  however, 
tlic  Pit  >i<l(nt  of  the  Kepublie  shoultl  deem  an  extraordi- 

*  I.  ('.  ilii  P'l  Jtiill'-t.  I^T'»  'lilt  pr"\i«i«tii  tlMt  rarliauM'tit  i4uill  sii  (or 
.It  U  \>i  \i\v  iii>ii!li-  \\.i>  iiit«-ti«i<.l  i<t  t.ik«-  ihr  I'Urr  (tf  lUv  tit-tion  fdund  in 
•-•ttH  Kr*  ti<  !i  •  ••ii«tiititiiii)«>  iif  thf  |«riii.tii«  lit  (*  tif  iht- Mttiiit>  *•(  the  Ix'i^iii^ 
1 1!  .r>  \o  .1  III  lit*  r  ••!  prai  (!•  r.  iIm  (It  iiul«-r»  «it  all  iIh*  yrmr  n«uiiil.  rx- 
•  •jt.uj  .ii  !!••  ••r<lui.ir\  )i««li«l.i\  M  a-vMi*.  i.ikiiij  »  U'Ui:  \a«all**li  III  llir 
•>  .iii.iM  t   iii'i  o'l  'tti  t  fit t-^wM-^  At  ihf  «-iia  of  tlir  y-At  aihI  at  ^lAMt-r. 

% "I .   n  r 
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nary  session  necessary,  the  Constitutional  Law  empowers 
him  to  summon  the  Chambers  at  any  period  of  the  year.* 
At  the  opening  of  a  session  no  ministerial  declaration 
is  made  corresponding  to  the  Queen's  speech.  When 
Gambetta  was  President  of  the  Chamber  it  was  his  prac- 
tice on  being  re-elected  to  pronounce  an  harangue,  which 
in  form  and  in  tone  had  the  character  of  a  manifesto  of 
tlie  Chief  of  the  State.^  Since  his  time  the  occupants  of 
the  chair  have  usually  been  content  to  return  thanks  for 
their  election  in  a  patriotic  discourse  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
parliament  it  is  their  practice,  after  reading  the  decree  of 
dissolution,  to  sum  up  in  vague  terms  the  progress  of  the 
Kepublic  since  the  previous  general  election.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  the  right 
to  address  messages  to  the  Chambei"s,*  but  it  is  rarely 
exercised,  and  no  Chief  of  the  Executive  would  be  tempted 
so  to  use  it  as  to  identify  himself  with  the  ministr}'  which 
happened  to  be  in  office  at  the  beginning  of  a  session. 
Nor  wouhl  a  Prime  Minister  venture  to  announce  to 
Parliament  the  programme  of  reforms  which  he  intended 
to  effect,  remembering  tliat  only  twice  in  the  liistorj-  of 
the  Third  Republic  has  a  ministry  in  existence  in  January 
survived  to  the  close  of  the  vear.*  No  such  fear  hauntn 
Hritish  Cabinets,  yet  they  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
French  plan  in  modifying  a  practice  which  latterly  has 
dei^cncrated  into  a  disingenuous  flcmrish  of  a  sjK»ci<ius 
and  impossible  proc^framme.  i)Ut  into  the  lips  of  a  gracious 

'  If  an  «*xtr.n>r(Iinary  s<'ssii»n  W  dtMT»t't|  in  a  liurrv,  c»r  if  a  T.iiaiit»n  Iw 
sliortrnnl  for  n-.i^nns  of  uru'fiuv,  tlu-  Tn  >i«l«nis  nf  iIh*  (*liaiiili«-rs  Miuiiuon 
iIh'  inrjnlMTs  bv  ii'K'L'rains  a<l«lr«'»«*<i  t"  tluni  iii(livi«luallv. 

'^  Tho  in«»>t  ninarkabU*  was  his  l;i>:.  ihai  of  January  21,  18SI. 

«  L.C.  ilu  hi  JuilKi,  IHT.'). 

«  Svf  p.  Ml  not*'  1. 
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Sovereign,  and  with  irreverent  insincerity  committed  to 
tlie  protection  of  the  AIniigiity  —  whose  name  is  publicly 
invoked  in  England  with  a  levity  as  offensive  as  is  the, 
French  oflicial  pniotice  of  persistently  ignoring  it.^ 

As  there  is  no  Queen*s  s|>eech  there  is  no  address  in 
repl}'  to  it  involving  lengthy  and  useless  debate.  Under 
the  present  Constitution  it  would  be  imjiossible  to  intro- 
duce this  loquacious  metho<l  of  wasting  time  ;  but  in  the 
days  of  parliamentary  monarchy,  when  French  states- 
men had  ever  before  them  the  English  model,  the 
practice  was  adopted  in  the  legislatures  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  of  making  addresses 
to  the  Crown.'  It  is  another  curious  example  of  the 
contnist  between  England  and  France  tlmt  whereas  at 
that  |H:riod  the  House  of  CommonH,  though  its  orators 
were  (»f  a  much  higher  ty|)e  than  now,  gave  only  a 
single  sitting  to  the  debate  on  the  address,  the  French 
(^hunil>cr,  likewise  rich  in  oratory,  devoted  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  days  to  brilliant  tourneys  of  eloquence. 
It  was  under  a  limited  franchise  that  French  |Nirlia- 
niontarians  thus  let  loose  their  tongues,  wliile  the  House 
of  (\)hinions  became  denuMTatie  Wfon*  it  ceast-tl  to  Ih* 
hiisiness-like.  In  renounring  a  quality  which  before 
otlirr  nations  is  the  pride  of  EnglishmcMi  of  all  classes,  it 
h.is  not  retained  its  more  ornate  virtutni,  the  talk  which 

1  '-  (Miupir  aiiii<S*.  <|ii;iii«l  II4M1A  li»itii4  iliti«  riHi  )«iurn.iu\  It*  (lUr<4irv  dr 
1 1  «iur'iiin  .  fi'H*  \  ir-'in'*!!"  1. 1  III*  iiii<'ii  ••Mt.'tt  i|«-  U  •Iiviih'  lYKiHlfiN-^i*  . 
«itfi  tiHiiii'Ui  arrive  iiitS-:int<|it*-iii«iit.  r«>tiitii«'  )'a|MMr>»|»||f  aux  dii*til  ini> 
iifrtt  !«.!  i  I  iiiLitn^iiif  |ia'.'«-  «riiii  *li*«  Miir««lt  rti«i<>ri*|ii<-. "  —  laiut-,  l^tlrnt-' 
tur.    .l**'t''H*e.  ••Mii.ili   Mill" 

•  III  iKlj.  for  fxaiiijilf.  I*.itli.itiifiit  Hill  Mil  No%rtiilH*r  li*.  ImiI  llir 
ail'ln-o^  !•>  tli«>  Ktiii!  in  rt*|th  !«•  Iii«  ^iv-in  li  f..  ilu*  |«-«r*  aii*l  cl«*|mli«ii  wan 
ii.it  T..».-»|  till    mn^iiibrr  ;l  (  i^rtM-r*  I'trtntl  »/#•  S**imrt0  4^  /«  I *A«iiM'«rr  Wr« 
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sterilises  sessions  being  as  slovenly  as  it  is  dreary.  In 
the  comparative  study  of  representative  institution&i 
foreign  observers  are  struck  ^^^th  the  fact  that  in  the 
English  Parliament,  to  which  they  all  look,  the  decay  of 
eloquence  has  been  coincident  with  the  gradual  break- 
down of  the  parliamentary  machine.  The  opposite 
inight  have  been  expected,  as  rhetoric  is  rarely  practical 
and  classical  form  is  not  a  saver  of  time.  But  a  high 
standard  of  style  is  a  check  on  rash  verbosity  ;  and  the 
obligation  to  express  thought  in  well-fashioned  speech 
deters  from  the  slipshod  facility  of  unstudied  chatter, 
fatal  to  the  expeditious  conduct  of  affairs. 

French  abstract  admirers  of  the  British  Parliament 
have  a  right  to  criticise  the  garrulous  abuses  which  have 
grown  in  it  around  venerable  forms,  the  failure  of  the 
parlianuMitary  system  in  France  being  due  to  other 
causes.  Even  if  it  were  now  the  practice  of  the  Chamber 
of  Uei)uties  to  raise  debates  on  the  ministerial  declara- 
tion read  by  a  new  Prime  Minister,  not  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session  but  on  the  formaticm  of  a  Cabinet,  it  \i*ould 
be  ditlicult  to  make  it  the  subject  of  long  discussion, 
as  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  commonplace  generalities 
accepted  by  all  Republicans.  A  ministerial  declaration 
has  been  described  as  a  mixture  of  an  oration  before 
a  provincial  republican  club,  and  a  lesson  in  civic  dutv 
in  an   elementary    school;  '    but    it    is   hard    to    see    how 

*  JournnJ  <if:t  D/hats  on  the  (lcclarali«m  of  M.  I>u)>uy  on  taking  oftii-« 
iti  Apiil,  !>»•.».'..  .\>.  liMwt'vtr.  llu-  jriMUTal  clot  tioji>  witi-  to  In?  iu  Auca^t 
li«-  NN.i^  wi^i  not  to  in.ikt'  rXiTx^ivt'  i>roinisf>.  On  m«H'tiiif;  tlif  iirw 
CliambtT  in  Nov.  nilM-r  lii<  statrint-ni  (wliioli  i>  exixvtt'd  frmii  tli**  lYiiiir 
Miiii^liT  \nIio  |i:in  ]T('^iilt(i  at  the  chM-tioiis)  \va<i  lik«^\vi.s«r  i»f  (*oluartr3« 
charaitn,  aii<i  tlii>  aluo  showfil  wisdoin.  as  four  •la>8  lat«T  litr  usm  tunivtl 
.•lit   of  offir.  .  tli..u-h  !ip   raiin*  in   a^'ain   the   following   May.     TU«   rE- 
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a  Minister  under  the  Third  Republic  could  be  more 
definite.  It  would  ruin  the  fancy  of  the  moat  intrepid 
constructor  of  Queen*s  speeches  if  he  knew  that  the 
uverage  duration  of  a  ministry  was  eight  months*  and 
that  the  best  his  Cabinet  could  hope  for  was  to  make 
progress  with  the  budget  and  to  reach  the  holidays 
without  disaster. 

Moreover,  in  France  no  one  regards  the  making  of 
laws  as  the  primary  object  of  the  legislature.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  The  great  reconstructor  of 
France  set  up  in  the  land  which  he  had  mastered  a  frame- 
work  of  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  too  solid 
to  need  periodical  remodelling,  as  well  as  codes  of  laws 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  several  generations  to  come. 
Hence  during  the  century  since  Xai)oleon  undertook  his 
great  work,  the  chief  preoccuimtion  of  French  politicians 
has  l>een  to  decide  under  what  regime  shall  be  adminis- 
tered those  laws  which  survive  every  form  of  govern- 
ment. Not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  statutes  pasaed 
ev(*rv  vear  bv  the  legislatures  which  have  Kuccee<led  one 
anntlier  under  Kmpire,  Monart'hy,  and  Kepulilic  ;  but» 
with  few  cxeeplions,  tliev  are  n*»t  of  the  character  which 
in  our  country  kee|»8  the  eyes  of  the  nation  fixed  on  the 
tw(»  |>arties  of  the  state  engaged  in  promoting  and  opima- 
ing  definite  projt*ctH.     At  tin*  l»eginning  of  each  session 

l»ri* ticf  nf  M.  Diiptiy  U  that  of  any  other  |M>litk'Uin  who  U  anionic  t|i« 
-  iiniii*tr.iM<  •> "  ••(  ihi«  ii.iy.  T)i«*  folloi^iii;;  i-xtrart  U  fmui  a  |Hihli«'al 
r.it«T|iimii  |>iiMi%h«M|  bv  a  iLitiri^t  **ii  th<*  <i<H*»<ii*>ii  of  ait>»ihtr  ttiinmtrHal 
t  ii-i*  —  ••  lliiu  w  a  iiiiiit«itri.il  «h-rlarm(i«*ii  (-«tiii|iiMf4l  '  "  ••  Wiih  t»l«irurr 
|»hr.i«Ni-^  \%lii«h  ••\try  »»in-  i  .ni  iiitt-qmi  ai»  Ur  piraiwii."  "CJitr  an  ri- 
«iii|il<  ."  ••  KraiK-f  .  .  .  I(#»jmhlir  .  .  .  iiiatnii^nanrr  nf  onlff  .  .  .  Rr%'- 
Mliiii.>n  .  .  i:<i\rniiiit  lit  n.Tihy  i»f  thr  nam*-  .  .  .  r«|iial4«*  iii4*i*l«*ni'r 
•  .(  t.ii.itttiii  .  .  Mn  lal  M*li<lariiy  .  .  .  aitl  i.»  atmculturr  .  .  .  rv^|«vi  f«»r 
uui\rnk4l  Millra^'f  .  .  .**  rlc. 
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with  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  since  Louis  Bonaparte 
organised  that  Revolution  for  his  own  profit. 

Thus  Napoleon's  great  fabric  of  hiws  and  institutions^ 
supplemented  by  an  occasional  revolution,  has  precluded 
the  need  for  constant  reform-legislation  ;  and  this  indeed 
is  one  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary  system  \ 
in  France  ;  for  it  must  necessarilv  become  useless  or  dan- 
gerous  if  its  chief  occupation  is  not  the  work  for  which 
it  W21S  constructed.  If  we  look  at  the  largest  questions  / 
which  liave  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  of  lateyears, 
we  shall  see  that  in  France  they  were  finally  settled  in 
the  organ is4'it ion  after  the  Kevohition,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  liave  antici|>ated  the  dreams  of  reformci*s  in  England, 
or  as  to  be  inca|>able  of  revision  witliout  fresh  revolu- 
tion. Parliamentary  franchise  has  been  mentioned.  The 
agrarian  laws,  wiiicli  make  the  House  of  Commons  devote 
undue  time  to  Ireland,  are  not  grievous  to  any  section 
of  the  |K)pulation  in  France,  where  the  conditions  of 
the  ociU|>ation  of  tiie  soil  were  definitely  settled  three 
geiit'ratitins  ago.  lA»cal  government  and  administration* 
wliirh  the*  lloust*  of  (V>mmons  lias  {lerforce  to  deal  witli 
in  an  iiiisi-ientitic  and  piecvmcal  fasliion  witliout  finality, 
were  M'ttlcd  at  the  mime  i»i*ri<Kl  ni  France  on  84.'ientific 
and  iinchangi-able  lines. 

rih-  rrlalions  of  Church  and  State  also  were  orgiinii«e«I 
l»v  the  same  master-hand  in  llie  eonenrdatMry  arrange- 
iihiit.  \\  liii  li  survives  rei:iiii«*s  ni«»si  ant.i;joiii>tie  in  u%*iX' 
ter*»  eiMlfMa«»lie.  There  i>  n«>  hMiiM»«r,.||,.|i  \  of  M*iitiment 
re;;aidm^  I  lie  Churrh  llir«»u;;ht»in  the  hind.  «»ne  region 
Ikiu^'  attai  hed  to  it.  and  aiiMiher  negh'«  tin^  its  ministra- 
tiMnn.  Vet  no  group  of  |Miliuri.in>  would  ]»r<»|HiM;  that 
w here.i.s  the  populatuMi  of   l(ni;^nind\    i>  notoriously  anti- 
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clerical,  its  departments^  never  returning,  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-seven  deputies,  more  than  one  practising  Catholici 
and  whereas  the  past  history  of  the  province  is  separate 
from  that  of  France,  its  inhabitants  in  the  Morvan  hills 
still  speaking  a  Celtic  dialect,  such  parts  of  the  four  dio- 
ceses of  Sens,  Dijon,  Autun,  and  Belley  as  are  contained 
in  the  ancient  Duchy  shall,  after  a  given  date,  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  Even  a  sen- 
ator, in  whose  House  questions  of  exclusively  historical 
and  antiquarian  interest  are  sometimes  discussed,  would 
shrink  from  bringing  forward  such  a  pro|>osition. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  are  no 
grievances  wliich  need  redressing  in  France.  All  that  is 
meant  is  that  the  great  settlement  after  the  Revolution 
anticipated  ambitious  schemes  of  legislation  which  might 
have  filled  a  century ;  and  for  ordinary  needs  tlie  unob- 
trusive enactments  which  yearly  pass  unperceived  suffice, 
or  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  are  excessive. 

The  educational  measures  of  M.  Jules  Ferrv  are  an 
example  of  k*<TisIation  which  partook  less  of  tlie  nature  of 
interior  reforms,  deciding  the  fate  of  ministries,  than  of 
a  quasi-constitutional  policy,  involving  the  consolidation 
of  the  Hepublic.  The  clericals,  under  the  MacMahon 
presidency,  had  declared  themselves  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  laicising  of  the  jmblic  education  of  the 
country  was  the  defensive  retaliation  of  the  Ri*])ublicanii 
when  they  came  into  power.  With  the  riglitfulm*Hs  or 
wisdom  of  that  policy  we  are  not  dealing.  Its  bniad 
lines  were  approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the   Republican 

»  Voniw.  (^^t«■-.^•n^.  SaAniMi-I^.irc,  and  Ain.  M.  S<*hm'iiK-r  of  Ijt 
rnMi>4,t  lias  Im«ii  tlio  niily  Hi'.irtionary  iiiemlior  for  a  HiirpiiKliaii  inn- 
fiiiiuency  for  iwi'iiiy  ytars. 
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party,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  possession 
of  a  definite  policy  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  era  of 
ministerial  instability,  which  had  been  the  necessary  in- 
cident of  a  period  of  transition  and  uncertainty.  Yet 
insteaid  of  successive  ministries  staking  their  existence  on 
tlie  reform  of  public  education,  they  displaced  one  an- 
other without  tliat  reform  being  interrupted.  M.  Jules 
Ferry  commenced  his  educational  policy  as  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  Waddington  Cabinet  in  1879  ; 
he  continued  to  hold  the  portfolio  in  the  Freycinet  Cabi- 
net of  1880,  which  issued  the  decrees  dissolving  the 
unauthorised  religious  teaching-orders,  retaining  it  when« 
on  M.  de  Freycinet 's  retirement,  he  became  Prime  Min- 
ister himself,  lie  in  turn  retired  on  a  question  of  ex- 
terior politics,  and  CTaml)etta  formed  a  Cabinet,  making 
Minister  <»f  Kduration  M.  Paul  Bert,  who  was  practically 
the  author  of  the  **  Ferry  I^aiws."  Then  when  the  (iraiid 
Minist^re  had  lived  for  two  months,  M.  de  Freycinet 
bi'came  Prime  Minister  again,  and  M.  Ferr}*  resumed  his 
old  ])lace. 

It  is  not  for  their  steadfastness  in  educational  policy 
that  the  Hrpublirans  deserve  criticism,  but  iH'cause,  hav- 
ing that  di'tinitt*  policy  which  united  a  great  majority* 
tliev  displaved  to  the  world  that  the  Frencli  democracv 
was  inca])al)le  of  using  |Mrliamentary  institutions.  It 
was  not  Ixu'ause  leaders  wt*n*  wanting  as  in  later  chiyn. 
It  was  precisely  !>ecaus4*  there  was  a  |M»pMlar  leader  that 
«-iiW  and  division  f«'ll  n|Min  the  Kepulilicans  ;  aii«l  tin-ir 
adxent  to  jMiwer  inaiii^urated  the  e|MH'li  of  ciiatitic  niiNg«i\- 
(Ttinient  which  has  lirought  disM-retlit  on  the  French  tie- 
nnH'iacy.  I  he  {xilitual  ills  from  which  France  is  siitlerini* 
at  the  end  of  the  lentury  ina\  to  jioiiie  ilegree  Ik*  traced  to 
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the  period  when  the  victorious  Republicans  split  them- 
selves up  into  factions  rather  than  be  led  and  organised 
by  Gambetta,  who  died  the  victim  of  their  jealousy. 
Hence  to-day,  if  reform  be  needed,  a  Minister  dare  not 
inscribe  it  on  his  official  programme  as  a  measure  which 
lie  will  conduct  through  Parliament,^  as  after  a  few 
months'  tenure  of  office  he  is  generally  dismissed  for  for- 
tuitous reasons  unconnected  with  his  policy,  his  opinions, 
or  his  ability. 

If  party  government  could  have  been  established  in 
Friinoe,  ministries  would  have  had  longer  lives  and  more 
clofinite  policies,  so  possibly  they  might  have  imbued  the 
Chamber  with  the  idea  that  the  chief  end  of  a  legislature 
is  to  appear  to  legislate.  For  though  for  reasons  just 
stated  France  does  not  require  much  legislation,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  development  of  society,  new  needs  constantly 
arise  whidi  call  for  state-regulation.  For  example,  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour  have  great  imjx>rtance  in 
a  commercial  community,  and  constant  complaint  is  heanl 
of  tlie  (lillieulty  of  ol)taiiiing  legislation  on  urgent  matters 
arising  out  of  them.  Thus  the  familiar  question  of  Em- 
j»loyers*  Liability  has  l>een  before  Parliament  for  years 
witlumt  result,  because,  in  addition  to  the  nonnal  conflict 
of  opinion  it  excites,  the  Chaml>er  has  no  time  to  le^^islate 
on  the  su!)ject,  as  it  sjHjnds  its  sessions  in  occupations 
uiiconneeted    with    constructive    law-making.       As    it    is 

'  Thr  ••iilv  «'x.iin]»lr  T  rui  liii«l  «»f  a  n'f«»rin  nicniiom'<1  in  a  iiiiniM«TiiI 
<1< .  l.ir.ui'.n  U  iiij  p.i.-vMil  into  l:i\N  in  (In-  lihiiiiir  nf  ilu*  niiiii>tr>  aiiiitiiin. . 
ill::  it.  \Na^  in  M.inlj.  is'.rj,  win  n  M.  I^uiU-t,  cm  takiii}:  <>t!i«r,  t'X|»n*«Mi^«l 
a  li.«|M-  tli.it  a  law  n-wlaini;;  ilu-  IalM.ur<>f  wniiifii  mid  rhil<in*n  Wt>uM  l*- 
l»a>^«<l.  a>  it  \va>  tin*  f«»ll..\\ in::  OotMln'r,  f«Mir  wt-fk**  U-fore  M.  I>itiili*-t*ii 
(\(lnnit  Nva.H  turntd  out.  Hm  (\in  in  tiiis  r;ui4«  the  bill  In  qutwiioii  bad 
Imiii  intriMlurf*!  Ixfore  M.  LuuUi  raiiK*  in. 
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ordained  that  the  French  shall  have  a  Parliament,  they 
would  do  better  to  make  leas  use  of  it  as  a  Convention  or 
a  tribunal  for  the  public  exposure  of  national  scandals. 
Even  the  modern  British  method  of  conducting  business, 
with  all  its  defects,  is  preferable.  If  a  sanguine  Minister 
in  January  could  offer  to  the  Chamber  a  catalogue  of  proj- 
ects of  law,  it  might  at  all  events  imi>el  deputies  to  pre- 
sent the  illusion  that  they  were  engaged  in  legislating  for 
their  country. 

A  French  Minister,  if  he  were  sure  of  remaining  in 
office  for  more  than  a  year,  could  promise  a  long  pro- 
gramme of  measures  with  less  disingenuousness  than  an 
Kuglish  Minister  disphiys  in  a  Queen*s  s|)cech,  as  except- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  Parliament,  he  is  not  limited  to  a  sin- 
gle session  for  its  achievement.  Legislation  lK»fore  the 
Cliam)>er  does  n<»t  lapse  by  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
and  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  session  its  consideration 
is  resumed  at  tlie  ]»oint  wliere  it  was  left.  It  is  only  a 
dissolution  which  invali<lates  all  the  uncompleted  work  of 
the  Chaml)er; '  but  as  the  Senate  is  never  dissolved,  if  a 
measun*  have  l»et*n  sent  to  the  I*p|>er  Ilniiso  it  can  |iasM 
into  law  after  the  ChamlKT  whi<-h  gave  it  birth  is  dead, 
and  can  even  lie  M»nt  down  to  the  new  Clianil»er  for  fur- 
ther consideration  should  the  Situate  have  amende^l  it. 
The  Senate,  l>eing  i^irtially  renewed  every  three  yearn,  is 
not  subject  to  dissolution  ;  cons«M|iit*ntly  a  measure  miglit 

'  In  .1  iiH*iiionin<iutii  «ii  thi!«  |oinl  of  |»n»Cf«lnrr,  »np|li<  <l  l«\  thr  S*«  rr. 
iar> -<  ti  it«  r:il  ••(  i\tv  Tn-'i'ltm)  «•(  xUr  (*h«inl"rr  !••  .in  •!!;•  14I  •»(  iIm- 
lU'l^i.iii  Chaiiibcr,  who  ikaiiUiI  iiif*>niiaii**n  f<>r  lui*  ii>  |Hit;i  <*.  n  err t  im 
ex|>r*  Mu-^i  that  vwn  nt  ttir  ntd  of  «  lUrlianit-nt  tlir  UlnMir  «»f  luriitlirni  U 
brouirtit  !••  nou);bt  .  but  i)»r  S4HrrUiry-4t«  iirr4l  a<l«U  Iti4t  tin  m*  niln-m  «>f 
fill-  Mjrrrrditig  lrt!UI.iiun-  ran  make  cini»i«lrml»lf  ii«r  <«f  th»*  n'|»>rtfi  «lni«ni 
up  !•>  ihrir  pr>'d«TrMM>rv,  in  ihr  ca«r  uf  iu«ft#ujr»fi  Uiat  arv  rt  inin»<lucr<l.— 
iKtviitbrr  17,  iwnc. 
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remain  under  consideration  in  the  Upper  House  for  ten 
years,  and  then  be  passed  intp  law  without  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  regulations  or  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
Chamber  displays  little  visible  sign  of  being  engaged  in 
legislation,  its  manifest  occupations  being  the  voting  of 
the  budget  and  the  interpellation  of  Ministers  on  subjects 
often  of  a  scandalous  character.  We  will  first  glance  at 
the  operations  followed  in  the  voting  of  the  budget,  as 
they  account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  parliamentary 
time. 

Ill 

/  The  whole  body  of  deputies  is  divided  by  lot  into 
I  eleven  bureaux,^  their  formation  being  the  first  act  of  the 
Chamber  on  meeting  after  dissolution  or  prorogation,  and 
the  operation  is  renewed  monthly.  The  first  work  of  the 
bureaux  in  tlie  opening  session  of  a  parliament  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  validate  the  elections  of  the  deputies;  but 
at  ordinary  times  tlieir  chief  duty  is  to  make  a  preliminary 
i  examination  of  i)rojects  of  law  laid  before  the  Chamlier. 
This  system  of  dividing  the  assembly  into  bureaux  is 
more  ancient  even  than  the  Revolution,  dating  from  the 
meetings  of  tlie  States-General  under  the  old  Monarchy; 
and  in  17s9  the  Third  Estate,  before  it  took  the  name  of 
National  Assemhlv,  decided  that  it  siiould  resolve  itself 
into  bureaux,  in  which  all  matters  of  interest  sliould  \fc 

*  The  numb«T  of  Imn'aux  into  wliidi  the  I-.**ciNUiive  ChaiulMTS  hskvt 
been  <liM(li(l  li.-is  ihtf*  r«(l  from  time  to  time.  Tin*  exist  in;:  arraugeoK'nt 
w;u*  insnie  by  thf  *•  Kru'W  iin'iit  «le  Lt  Cliaiiibrc  dt^s  l>^|^ule^"  of  IbTfi. 
whit  h  pivt's  alM>in  ft*)  iiivihIkth  to  fach  of  iht*  eleven  bureaux.  Tlir 
5N<'nat<-.  wliich.  uiihki-  thr  Ch.iiiilHr,  )ia.s  a  tixttl  iiuiubt-r  of  uii-iubers,  ;IIhi. 
U  diMilt'd  intd  luiiv  bureaux,  thn^e  <»f  •»!  uitiiibt-n*  and  nix  ul  liHi, 
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discussed  before  being  submitted  to  deliberation.^  It  whs 
thus  as  a  relic  of  the  Ancient  Monarchy  that  Louis  XVIII. 
imposed  tlie  system*  on  the  new  Chamber  created  by  the 
Charter  in  1814,  and  since  then  it  has  always  been  main- 
tained under  all  the  succeeding  regimes.  The  division  of 
tiie  legislature  into  bureaux  is  regarded  by  publicists  as 
the  radical  initial  difference  between  the  English  and  the 
French  parliamentary  systems.  It  is  indeed  the  keystone 
of  the  French  system,  the  whole  jiarliamentary  procedure 
depending  on  it. 

The  bureaux  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  a  given 
project  of  law  wiiich  is  necessarily  superficial^  as  all  bilU 
are  submitted  to  all  the  bureaux.  After  this  examination, 
each  bureau  nominates  one  of  its  number  as  its  com- 
missioner^ to  support  the  opinion  of  its  majority  in  the 
special  commission,  composed  of  the  eleven  nominees  of 
tiie  eleven  bureaux,  which  makes  a  minute  study  of  the 
project  in  question ;  and  it  is  on  tlie  deliberations  and 
decisions  of  the  commission  thus  formed  that  tlie  fate  of 
a  measure  practically  de])ends. 

This  met  hex!  of  sifting  and  re|x>rting  on  all  the  work  of 
the  legislature  in  commissions*   no  doubt   accounts  for 

>  June  7.  1789. 

•  rieriY.  Tntttr  «//  /)rr*il  Poiiiiqae  H  Parlementnire. 

'  On  ft<«tii«-  rnnitiiUdioii!!  r«ch  htirrau  nrtmiriafftt  two  or  three  m^mbeffB, 
tk»  Wf  KhAlI  M^  lau-r.  Arrortlinf?  tn  a  ivcuUiion  not  aJwajn  ob*rn'rd  no 
m(in)>«r<>r  a  bun-avi  r.iti  br  nomiiiatetl  i«»  M^-nt*  on  luorr  than  two  ct^nt- 
nu<^oi.,nA.  I  X(«piiiik'  «Mt  th*-  "  roiiiiiiiiMiii>n«  ntrnMirlink**  fo  br  Dirnti«>nrtl 
hi  n  ifi*  r  \'>  Mini-'it'r  ran  br  put  on  a  ('«»ntniLi^«i<>ii.  ami  whrn  a  «le|>ut) 
U^i'iiif  %  Mtiii«i«*r  hr  g>#u  fitrto  rrt»i^L«  frutn  the  c«>iunibv4«iiui  o(  which 
hf-  ii^  a  nil  UkU-r. 

*  I  ii*«  i>tr  Kn.iiAh  won)  "coinint<i^i«>n  "  (or  the  Frrnch  eommUsiom, 
ili..u.li  A' til.  K.nclioh  i*rii<T>  tran<Uair  it  b>  ••conmniirr/*  |»rr»un»al4y 
Uo4u«4  III  Klu'lanti  ihr  woril  **c<»DiiiiiA»t>'ii '*  t*  u«Mall\  a|»|»l»e«l  i«>  mm- 
(t.iraaiiirii!4r\   U^br*       Rut  an  thr  c<*miiii»«toii«  «>l  ih«    Frrtich  lr,:i»44iur«' 
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the  small  proportion  of  public  debate  in  the  Chamber  on 
projects  of  law  in  general ;  but  it  does  not  at  first  sight 
account  for  the  undue  prominence  of  the  Budget  in  the 
general  discussions  of  the  House.  We  must  therefore 
for  a  moment  notice  the  relative  position  of  tlie  various 
categories  of  commissions,  as  well  as  their  way  of 
working.^ 

There  are  first  of  all  the  monthly  commissions  which 
regulate  questions  of  order  and  formality  requiring  rapid 
decision.  The  most  important  is  that  which  examines  all 
projects  of  law,  excepting  Government  measures,  before 
even  they  ai*e  sent  for  their  preparatory  consideration  in 
the  bureaux.  The  work  of  this  commission  is  purely 
formal :  that  is  to  say,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  or  details  of  the  bills.  It  simply  has  to  rej)ort  if 
they  are  of  sufficient  importance  and  of  proi)er  character 
to  l>e  taken  into  consideration  by  Parliament,  and  its 
duties  are  intended  to  be  of  a  time-saving  character  in 
putting  restrictions  on  frivolous  or  improiwr  pro)K>sitions. 
This  *' conmHssion  of    initiative"  consists  of  twentv-two 

have  litth'  in  coniinon  witli  our  parliaiiu'ntar>'  coinniiltees,  it  Wfiiis  to  mm 
to  Im-  h'tss  cnnfiisin^  to  rvtain  tlit*  woni.  e>|H*ciany  an  in  the  Ki*v«»hitii»iiary 
AiiM'iiihliis  thf  IxHliih  uliioh  p<*r!oriiii*(l  >4mu*\vhat  difTeiviit  fun(-ti«»iii*  wrre 
callnl  *'(-oniit('A/'  Moroovt-r.  tlic  worxl  hurenu  iiiiifht  aUki  lie  inii.«Uaied 
^'omiDiitUM/*  a^  I  )ia\e  S4>mrtiuii'8  n'lKientl  it  in  the  chapt<*r  dfSciibinfE 
tlie  work  of  \\w  *•  bureaux  <ie  validatii»n  *';  but  hen*  aM  b*»th  tcrnw  are 
UNi<i  it  is  U'ttiT  to  niaiii  thr  Fnnt-h  fornw.  It  i**  to  he  n(>t<il  that  the 
\%«»nl  ••luin-au"  has  t\N«Mli^tinrl  s.iis»»s  in  lh«*  Fffiirh  h'Rislalurv.  Iniiis 
a]>|)lic<I  to  tlie  rMttiiiiittti  >  hm-  tiis^^rilNd  an«l  al«x>  to  the  UhIv  of  iiii-inlit  m 
who  a^-i^i  tli«'  I*n  ^i'l«  :it 

'  It  i«%  •omiHfint  t"r  ilif  ChaiiiNr  hittinj  in  full  h»Mw«»  to  noniinat«> 
c«»iii:iii^«.i»iiN  "ili'-rvN  i-  ilim  l»\  tin-  br.n-.iux,  hut  wlu-n  thi.s  Lik«  h  iihicr  it 
i»  u-^Mally  iii>t  f«'r  an  m-juirv  into  a  lfL'islativ«-  ]iroj.i-t.  For  rxaini>lf.  th»: 
(••unTni>si.i!i  t.»  iiivi  v'i_'r\»,-  tin-  |*:i?iania  affair  \\a>  thus  nain<-i1  in  Xovt»m- 
Iht.  lM«rj.  :is  was  that  .-f  DtmiiUr.  lh*^».  to  in«|uin-  iuto  tht*  comlurt  oi 
(T^n«T.il  <i«'  ('iss4'v  a<  rriuH-  Minister. 
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members,  two  nominated  by  eacli  bureau.  Each  of  the 
other  monthly  commissions  has  eleven  members,  and  their 
duties  are  to  re()ort  on  projects  of  departmental  and  com- 
munal interest,  to  examine  petitions^  and  to  advise  on 
deputies'  applications  for  leave  of  absence. 

The  commissions,  in  which  bills  before  Parliament  are 
put  into  order,  only  terminate  their  existence  with  the  end 
of  the  legislature,^  unless  they  have  previously  finished 
their  work.  In  some  cases  this  never  occurs,  for  no  limit 
of  time  being  usually  put  on  their  deliberations,  it  may 
happen  that  a  proposition  which  has  been  initiated  amid 
factitious  enthusiasm  is  thus  allowed  to  die  a  natural 
death.  The  discussions  are  private,  but  the  authors  of 
projects  of  law  have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  their  sup- 
I>ort.  Kach  commission  commences  its  operations  by 
api>ointing  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  its  most  impor- 
tant meml>or.  a  re])orter ;  it  lieing  a  rule  of  procedure  that 
the  work  of  a  commission  can  be  made  known  to  the 
Chaml>er  by  the  report  alone.*  The  reiK)rt  is  the  official 
document  wlierebv  a  conmiission  submits  to  the  Chamber 
its  definite  conclusions  on  a  project  of  law  considered  by 
it.  It  is  formed  of  two  parts:  the  text  of  the  project  as 
adopted  In  the  commission,  and  the  arguments  to  sustain 
the  adc»ption  of  that  f«»rm.  It  is  usual  to  add  the  objec- 
tions which  the  minoritv  of  the  commissioners  may  have 
made  to  it.  The  rejMirt  thus  «Irawn  up  is  ])riiited  and  dis- 
tiDiuttMl    to    nit'iiilMTs    of    the  (^h.nnlier.  at   least  twenty- 

• 

•  It  m..iil«l  Ap|M\\r  lli.il  c.»iiiiiii»«i.»ii*  III  ih«-  Srt».i!«*.  uliii  h.  m  wf  luTr 
**»n.  4-  II"'!  *ul«jt.  I  I"  .|i%-»Imj»n.  art*  ri«  riul ,  l-in.  a*  ihr  ;ic«'<l  •^iti«»ni 
)i.i\r  Iff  tli.it  •|ii.ilii\.  It  n  •III*  tiiiK-A  )ia|>|i«  If  that  all  iUv  on;:iiuiJ  mrutbrrt 
«*f  A  « ••tiitiii<«-i-*ti  \%.\\*  «li^i|>|M  arrl  U  f'trr  ilj>  ««-»rk  i«  •t'*iif ,  and  tlir  SriUUr, 
thrn  f«>n  .  ii.u>  t>  h.i<   »|**<  i.il  ruU  ••  (^r  tli«^  ntn-^al  ut  lU  CommiMiiiiliA. 

*  i*iv»itiiiit  Kio|u<i.  MAriUi!*,  mn. 
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four  hours  before  the  '^  general  discussion  '*  of  the  bill  is 
placed  on  the  order  of  the  day.  The  reporter  then 
mounts  the  tribune,  and  defends  the  report  in  a  discourse, 
which,  if  the  subject  be  important,  gives  a  chance  to  the 
speaker  of  winning  swift  renown.  With  skill  he  mar,  in 
introducing  a  Government  project,  assume  a  position  of 
greater  prominence  and  influence  than  the  Minister  him- 
self. It  was  thus  that  M.  Paul  Bert  became  the  real 
author  of  the  Ferry  Education  Law;  for  though  not  a 
member  of  either  of  the  Cabinets  which  fathered  the 
reform,  fie  was  the  reporter  of  the  commission  charged 
with  its  examination. 

To  a  stranger  used  to  English  parliamentary  procedure 
and  traditions,  the  position  in  the  legislature  of  the 
reporters  of  important  commissions  seems  to  be  providen- 
tially arranged  to  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  the 
brief  duration  of  ministries.  But  the  French  svstem  of 
commissions  could  not  coexist  in  a  Parliament  with  the 
party  system.  It  can  work  in  a  simulacrum  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, as  was  the  Corps  L^gislatif  of  tlie  Second  Empire, 
where  an  arbitrary  Government  commanded  a  docile 
majority  and  named  the  Ministers.  It  is  a  useful  ex- 
I)edient  under  tlie  Tliird  Republic,  where  tlie  bureaux  of 
the  Chamber  nominate  the  commissions,  which  work 
steadily,  little  affected  by  the  ephemeral  ministries  which 
flit  by.  Hut  with  the  party  system  it  wt)uld  province 
deadlock  and  confusion,  unless  its  initial  stai^e  wtTt* 
remodelled,  a  conunission  being  (excepting  on  >{K'('i.il 
occasions)  the  nominee  of  the  bureaux,  which  are  equal 
companies  of  members  constituted  bv  l<»t.  Bv  the  freaks 
of  chance,  its  majority,  rej>orting  on  the  most  inii>4>rtant 
measure  before  rarliament,  might  be  in  conflict  with  the 
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majority  of  the  House  and  with  the  Ministry.  In  a 
Chamber  of  600  members,  divided  into  two  organised 
parties,  wherein  the  Government  had  a  majority  of  sixty, 
if  five  of  the  eleven  bureaux,  by  the  hazard  of  the  ballot, 
contained  each  an  overwhelming  majority  of  supporters 
of  the  (lovemment,  the  other  six  might  each  contain  a 
slenderer  majority  of  members  of  the  Opposition.  Thus 
six  of  the  bureaux  with  their  narrow  majorities  might 
nominate  six  commissioners  to  out-vote  the  five  named  by 
the  great  majorities  in  the  other  bureaux.* 

Before  examining  the  constitution  and  operation  of  the 
Budget  Commission,  we  will  look  back  for  a  moment  at 
the  method  of  preparing  the  budget  before  it  is  submitted 
to  that  body.  In  the  month  of  October  the  Minister  of 
Finance  {)erform8  the  first  act  of  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  the  next  year  but  one  by  ap])lying  to  his 
colleagues  for  the  estimates  of  their  respective  depart* 
ment.H,  which  the  permanent  staff  of  the  various  offices 
procee<ls  to  preiiare.  l*he  Minister  of  Finance  liaving 
received  them,  commences  to  adjust  the  public  expendi- 
ture with  the  revenue  estimates  made  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, aiitl  it  is  this  rudimentary  draft  of  a  budget  which 
he  i>n*.seiit.s  to  the  Ciiaml>er  of  iK^puties.  However  able, 
howrver  ambitimi.H  he  may  be.  his  share  in  the  production 
of  the  hudgi't  pnicticaliy  ceasu.*^  Iiere.     In  vain  he  dreams 

1  Ttit«  i»  wliAi  |>r.i«ii4*til)y  (K*riim*«l  in  the*  coimtituUtm  of  the  BadlPPt 
r.iiitnii'««i.«ii  .if  l*»*»i;  tUv  »«-»/^iT.|  ..(  thr  l«in«»i  i»*ii  ilif  uuij«if1ty  «»l  the 
liurt  .iii\  III  ••{<|*miti«»ii  t«»  ill**  ll<Mircr.*;«  (\ilMitt.  wtitih  mai»  c<itit^lii|»Uuili|r 
i:r.a\i'  Iw  4I  «  h.uiu't-i*.  bill  4^  .1  iiiiia»tr>  i»«-\«r  (•>iiitiMiHU  a  >44l>lr  tiuii«irtljr 
111  tli«*  Kn  it«  li  Chainln  r  iIm-  «Uii«**  r  «•(  an  Ji«  titf  ii*iil1kt  mai*  iMr%rr  wry 
prat.  aiMl  111*-  U«>uri:«-«*i«rahiiHt  (••ll«i«i<-il  th«-  ui^iuil  (atr  «>(  iu  |»n«<iic  wiiti 
two  iii.iiiili%  l4t*T.  <iii  tin*  iHhrr  liaiicl.  it  Mitut-tiiiM*^  bji|»t«iaa  that  the 
llihL'ft  C> •iiiiiiiv.it III  and  t*itH-r»  «*(  tiuiHurUMicv  dt*  uut  cuutaiu  a  •iiiiri* 
iiH-iiiUr  (•(  lilt*  |{«-.i4'tiiinar>  in'*'U|«iL. 
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of  winning  the  fame  of  a  '*  Robert- Peel '* ^  or  a  Gladstone; 
he  opines  that  if  any  fragments  of  his  budget  reach  the 
outer  air  of  public  discussion,  he  will  no  longer  be  at  the 
Treasury  to  recognise  them,  and  that  possibly  his  succes- 
sor will  have  followed  in  his  wake.* 

But  even  if  the  Minister  of  Finance  remained  in  office 
long  enough  to  see  his  budget  pass  through  the  Chamber* 
it  would  be  as  a  spectator,  for,  as  remarked  M.  Leon  Saj 
in  his  posthumous  work,  ^^The'  Commission  deems  itself  a 
Government  with  its  re|X)rters  as  Ministers*';  that  being 
the  opinion  of  one  who  had  been  president  of  the  Budget 
Commission  as  well  as  seven  times  Minister  of  Financer*^ 
This  important  lK>dy  consists  of  33  members,  three  being 
nominated  bv  each  of  the  eleven  bureaux.  The  mode  of 
nomination  is  said  to  have  special  disadvantages,  as  if  the 
chances  of  the  ballot  have  put  into  one  bureau  a  number 
of  deputies  of  special  competence  in  finance,  all  of  them 
but  three  are  iKTforce  excluded  from  all  share  in  or  even 
.knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  the  sittings 
lf)f  the  Commission  being  secret.     The  secrecy  of  its  pro- 

'  FrtMioh  fcoiminists.  who  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  memivrr  ol 
Sir  HolxTt  I'rt'I.  invariably  call  him  in  their  speeches  and  writ inp«  Robt-ri- 
IV«  1.  :us  thoiijii  that  ha<i  iHroiiie  his  {tatronyinic  on  the  anal«>^'  «>f  Caitimir- 
IV-ritT.  The  French  trt-at  the  name  of  the  author  of  WaveHtp  iu  tbe 
hiune  way,  always  nfi-rring  lo  him  a«  Walter-Scott. 

-  Suiiutinio  in  the  history  of  ihe  Republic  a  Minister  of  France  h^ 
U'lii  k»i»t  Mil  hv  a  Mint-.-vNioii  of  P-ime  MinisterH.  In  seven  of  the  tin< 
lifiti  M  nnni^triiN.  fnun  inTi*  to  IS^i.  M.  I><m  Say  heW  the  {xirtfolio  of 
tinaiK-e.  «>iir«-  Ih:ii^'  iiii<livtiirlH(l  throu^'h  thrive  snciX'Msive  aduiini^d  mi  i«»iiA. 
M.  Tiraul  li\.-l  thrMijh  iht-  l>u<  Ifp".  Falli^re.s  aiiJ  Ferr>"  Cahiiiets,  rr- 
iiiaiiiinj  aT  ;!..  L.i;\rr  fp-in  l^^J  to  isso.  M.  Rim%-ier  KimilaHy  wan 
Miiij-r«r  of  Kinan.  «•  in  lin-  mu  r»-.v»i\i-  Tininl.  Freycinet,  Louliet.  aii<l  RiUtC 
<ahnMi>  from  1^^!»  lo  l.v»_*  ;  hut  tliouL'h  ihi**  fitful  practice  wa**  tif  ail- 
\ania:.'f  t<>  th^  nnan<  lai  adniiniNiiati'in  of  the  rounin',  it  in  nox'ixe  asMOii- 
lattd  till-  iK>Mi;ou  nf  MiiiiMcr  nf  Finance  to  that  of  ChauceUor  of  tbc 
Kxrhi«|uer. 
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ceedincjs  luhls  n  factitious  imiwrtance  to  this  body.  It  \ 
regards  itself  as  an  indei)endent  council,  invested  with  i 
I>ower8  which  encroach  on  the  prerojjatives  of  the  Cham-  i 
ber,  wiiereof  it  is  merely  a  delegation,  and  on  the  rights 
of  the  Executive,  without  incurring  any  responsibility. 
Thus  the  preparation  of  the  budget  has  ceased  in  France 
to  be  an  attrilmte  of  Ministers.  This  confusion  between 
the  right  of  control  and  the  right  of  action,  destructive  of 
parliamentary  government,  is  a  symptom  of  the  malady 
which  has  constantly  afllicted  French  representatives  of 
the  people.*  Under  the  present  regime  the  answer  to  the 
particular  ap])lication  of  this  criticism  is  that  the  unstable 
duration  of  ministries  makes  lieneficial  an  institution 
which  would  be  ])ernicious  in  a  rightly  adjusted  parlia- 
mentary constitution.  It  is  im|M>ssible  to  get  out  of  the 
vicious  circle.  Once  more  we  have  demonstnition  that 
the  parliamentary  system  is  unsuited  for  the  u.ses  of  the 
French. 

The  Hudget  Commission,  after  its  election  by  the 
bureaux,  sets  to  work  with  resiiunding  luirade  )>efore 
subsidini:  into  the  nivsterv  of  its  delilierations.  It  elects 
a  prt'si«lcnt,  two  viiL*-presi<li*nts.  ftMirsecrrtsirics,  a  rcjKirter- 
geiu'ral.  an«l  reporters  nf  all  the  sub-secticms  of  the  budget, 
rill*  presidt'nt  is  usually  an  ex-Minister,  and  friMpiently  an 
c\-. Minister  of  Finance.  On  taking  {MiHsession  of  the  chair 
lit*  makes  a  spi*(*(li.  rt*]H»rtt*d  in  all  tin*  journals  in  which 
he  Tifeis  to  the  grrat  men  who  lia\c  pre\ii»n.slv  illustrated 

*  III  fhr  |M««T)iniii*iu«  w.'ik  nfrrn»«l  t«»  aUi\t  M  I>»'ii  Sa\  put*  thii»  ver>' 
iu<  ptl\  III  a  M  iiti'iHc  iiii;«'>.<«iM«'  !••  trai.Mutt  itito  lr\  hiii«  al  Kii>:ti«li :  **SI 
!«•  « ••iifKiU  ur  f^uppriiiu*  \v  o.•n^r^^U•  |«Mir  ajir  A  \a  yhtrr  «lii  c.«iiir»Mr,  r'eii 
«-#(  flit  <lii  t.*"iiNcrti«  iiM  lit  |i.irl«iii<*ut.iirr.  >^i:i  r*>l  al^r*  n'iu|4j«r  |Mr  ir 
^T'UXt  rut  lilt  lit  •tu  l*.irlriii(iit .  ct*  «|ui  tf4  t<*ut  Ur  iMUtnurx- **  {  L^»  /*fft««erf, 
ll\ri    1    ; 
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the  high  dignity  now  conferred  on  him ;  he  also  oounseli 
his  colleagues  to  bend  their  attention  to  the  ingenious  or 
praiseworthy  projects  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  A 
powerful  monarch,  promising  to  consider  the  petition  of 
his  humblest  subject,  could  not  be  more  graciously  affable 
than  this  private  member  of  Parliament  to  the  Minister 
presenting  his  budget. 

Of  equal  imi)ortance  with  the  president  is  the  reporter- 
general  ;  for  when  after  months  of  silence  the  Commission 
produces  its  budget,  it  is  be  who  will  unfold  it  to  the 
Chamber.  It  is  he  who  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer. The  titular  Minister  of  Finance,  whether  it  be  be 
who  drafted  tlie  budget  or  a  successor,  is  in  some  respects 
an  inferior  personage,  having  been  nominated  only  by  the 
Chief  of  the  State ;  whereas  the  real  Minister,  the  Re- 
porter of  the  Budget  Commission,  is  the  direct  nominee 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.* 

The  budget  is  divided  into  manifold  sections  each  hav- 
ing its  rei)orter.  Not  only  are  reports  prepared  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  great  public  de{)artnient8,  such 
as  Interior,  War,  Marine,  and  Education,  but  commission- 
ers are  assi^iuMl  siKJcially  to  rei)ort  Ujwn  the  Lef^pon  of 
Honour,  the  *'  Mint  and  Medals,"  the  Prisons,  Algeria, 
and  other  dianiuls  of  national  expenditure;  indeed,  the 
subjects  of  special  reports,  all  printed  and  presented  to 
the  Clianibrr,  aro  so  many  that  son«e  of  the  comniissi<mers 
have  to  undertake  more  than  one.  Among  the  names  at- 
larhed   lo    ihiiu    an*    found    those    of  ex-Ministers,    whti 

^  T)ie  >tini>UT  of  FinaiKC  is  called  before  the  C«iuiiiiiMM«»n,  «lik-h 
UMially  in;ikf>  it>  lMwlu'«-t  i-nint  ide  with  the  opiiiioiiH  elk*it«nl  fn»in  hiui. 
H>it  this  (l<>e>  not  aI\N.i>s  hapixMi.  an<i  NtiiietiiiieH  it  wmiM  W  iiii|>ii 
:w4  v\li('ii  tu*>  Miiii>t< TS  of  Finaiicr  of  i^oiiflirtnic  viewg  succeed 
ulher  during  the  hittiii;:^  nf  i*uv  Huil^cl  C*«tiiiiijti«uuii. 
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abound  in  the  Chamber,  and  of  other  veteran  politicians ; 
bi;t  not  a  few  are  unknown  before  their  inclusion  in  the 
Budget  Commission.  Here  is  a  powerful  cause  why  the 
system  survives  criticism.  If  a  young  deputy  can  induce 
Ills  bureau  to  nomiiuite  him«  he  starts  on  his  political 
career  with  chances  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  an  engi- 
neer in  his  profession  who  has  passed  out  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  with  a  high  number.  But  not  only  is  it  a 
certificate  of  caimcity,  of  peculiar  virtue  in  a  Parliament 
which  gives  office  to  six  sets  of  Ministers  in  its  life  of  four 
years ;  it  also  is  an  opportunity  for  scanning  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  administrative  departments,  the  commissions 
being  armed  with  inquisitory  powers  which  put  the  whole 
public  service  in  their  ken. 

It  is  natural  that  persons  endowed  with  such  high 
functions  should  not  hurry  over  their  work,  so  the  spring 
and  the  summer  {mss  by,  and  long  before  the  recess  is 
over  the  Commission  is  at  work  again.  What  it  does  dar- 
ing  all  those  months  is  only  disclosed  by  the  revelations 
of  its  memliers,  its  procee<Iings  being  as  secret  as  those  of 
th«*  cotichive  of  tanlinals  which  elects  a  new  Po|ie;  only 
the  rt*HuIt  <»f  itM  work  is  made  known.  We  know  indeed 
that  tilt*  cc»iiiiiiiiisiouerK  write  books  on  the  administration 
of  the  ilefiartnients  confided  to  their  resjiective  inquest* 
their  voluniinouM  refMirts  going  far  beyond  purely  tiiian* 
cial  qUfstiimH.  At  all  events,  when  the  autumn  session 
arrives,  the  Clianiber  ha.H  In-fore  it,  in  the  pla<*e  of  tlie 
iMKJ^et  |irt*|»iiriMl  by  the  .Minister  a  year  U-fore,  a  new 
budget  presentetl  by  the  Keporter-(tenenil,  so  complicated 
that  few  deputies  who  were  not  on  the  (*onintiiifiiou  e%'er 
iiiaster  itn  detaiU.  lint  the  ex|ien«liture  of  a  State  does 
not   halt  while  ambitious  legislat4»ni  imlite  eMiiiys  on  ail- 
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iniiiistratioii  ;  so  the  Chamber,  commencing'  its  tartly 
discussion  and  examination  of  the  budget  which  will  drag 
over  into  the  ensuing  session  before  it  is  sent  up  to  the 
Senate,  has  to  provide  for  the  approaching  year  with  un- 
scientific votes  on  account. 

Delay  is  not  the  only  evil  which  results  from  the  time 
wasted  in  tlie  investigations  of  the  Commission.  Its 
members,  each  considering  that  he  has  a  mandate  to  re- 
form the  department  on  which  he  reports,  conceive  that 
they  are  comi)etent  to  modify  the  organic  laws  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  budget.  For  example,  the  re- 
porter on  the  Ministry  of  Justice  may  deem  that  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  too  numerous,  so  he 
writes  an  elaborate  treatise  in  support  of  his  idea,  calcu- 
lated to  rank  him  as  a  great  judicial  reformer.  Supix>s- 
ing  his  fellow  commissioners  accept  his  conclusions  and 
recommend  the  suppression  of  tlie  judgeships,  thev  will 
be  abolished  by  the  eflfect  of  a  line  in  the  Finance  Act,  if 
the  Chambers  ai^ree  with  that  part  of  the  rej)ort  of  the 
Commission.  French  critics  of  tliis  sweeping  i>ower  ad- 
mire the  English  system  of  **a  twofold  buclgi»t,  the  one 
established  in  permanency,  tlie  other  liable  to  annual  dis- 
cussion and  modification,"'  —  tlie  charges  laid  l>v  statute 
on  our  Consolidated  Fund,  including  the  Civil  List  and 
the  ju(l<i:es'  salaries,  not  being  annually  voted,  and  not 
being  lial)le  to  suppression  without  s|>eoial  le^^islation. 
It  has  bci'n  forcibly  jM»inted  out  that  the  (Vunmission  t»f 
tlie  Hiidi^'ct  is  coinju'teut  to  remodel  the  wliiile  inilitarv 
system  of  Kranee,  as  by  supjnessing  the  pay  and  inaitite- 
iianee  of  tlie  troops  in  their  third  year  in  the  ranks,  it 
eoiild  reduce  the  term  of  comjuilsory  service   from    thrt^t* 

»  M.  JiiU'H  Ftrrv  :  S^iiat,  2<1  Man*,  18H6. 
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to  two  years. ^  As  the  Chamber  accepts  from  the  Com- 
mission most  of  the  articles  of  its  budget,  the  controlling 
power  of  the  Upper  (^hamber  in  financial  matters,  rarely 
though  it  is  used,  provides  a  certain  check  on  the  misuse 
of  this  power. 

Another  evil,  which  is  in  practice  much  more  serious, 
is  of  contrary  effect.  The  custom  of  increasing  the 
estimates  during  their  passage  through  the  Chamber  is 
not  essentially  a  result  of  the  refashioning  of  the  budget 
by  a  commission ;  but  the  system  undoubtedly  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  improvident  finance  of  the 
Third  Republic.  An  irresponsible  deputy  who  makes 
of  his  report  to  the  Commission  a  manifesto  displaying 
his  genius  for  administration,  finds  it  easier  to  advise 
ex|>enditure  than  retrenchment.  In  the  budget  referred 
to,  in  which  the  Commission  recommended  the  abolition 
of  certain  judicial  posts,  it  had  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  votes  for  other  branches  of  the  judicature;  and  the 
8i)ectncle  was  witnessed,  in  the  Chamber,  of  the  Reporter 
of  the  Commission  advocating  an  increase  of  exiiense 
in  the  maintenance  of  certain  tribunals  which  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  on  l>ehalf  of  his  own  department  dei^lared 
was  not  necess;iry.'  Thus  tlie  Re|Hirter  of  the  Budget 
Commission,  though  he  assumen  the  |)oweni  of  a  Clian- 
(*cllor  of  the  Kxdiequer,  appreciates  the  tenor  of  liis 
duties  in  a  prci'i>ely  op|MMite  sense. 

riif  suppression  of  parliamentary  initiative  in  the 
o|M*ninj^  of  fivsli  crcilits  wouM,  it  is  ar^jucd,  1k»  a  liniita- 

1  M  J  R«in;uli  :  Th  iltii  D^pttt^.  25  N.*\t*inbrv.  Is*i.V  Tbr  f.4l4>i»iiii: 
\«'ir  ilif  rr|«.»n  ••(  ilir  Hiulirft  r>*iiiiiii«i»%i««ii  mh  iIm-  Miiit«iry  ••(  W4r  |»r**- 
|-»«4i|  tilt*  fii)kii>ti  iif  tlif  Mjifl»  of  thr  Km:iiirrn»  aii<l  ArtilUr^  — a  nff««nii  *4 
m***i  f«*«  tiiii«4l  clMr.iitt-r. 

'  Cb   dm  l>^|Hiic«:  t(  |l^vtiil>iT.  IMC. 
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tion  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;* 
but  meanwhile  that  specious  theory  is  leading  the  public 
finances  of  France  to  a  condition  which  would  bring  a 
less  rich  country  and  a  less  industrious  nation  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Millions  of  the  national  wealth  are  thus  squan- 
dered by  each  Parliament  on  the  creation  of  superfluous 
posts  in  a  land  already  overburdened  with  functionaries, 
and  on  public  works  designed  only  to  advance  the  local 
popularity  of  their  promoters.  The  majority  offers  no 
opposition,  as  deputies  vote  with  reciprocal  comity  for 
one  another*s  prodigalities.  The  Government  makes 
little  efTort  to  restrain  them,  as  ministerial  responsibilit}' 
before  the  electorate  for  extravagance  is  unknown  in 
a  Parliament  where  the  party  system  has  no  place,  and 
where  half-anlozen  cabinets  succeed  one  another  between 
two  general  elections.  The  Senate,  indeed,  annually 
emits  an  academic  groan  over  these  practices,  but  rarely 
risks  its  calm  by  using  its  power  of  veto. 

All  the  groat  native  authorities  on  finance,  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion,  from  M.  Leon  Say  to  M.  Paul 
Lerov-Heauliou,  have  uttered  the  gravest  notes  of  warn- 
ing ;  ^i^d  i)^^  words  of  an  Englisli  statesman  Iiave  been 
nu)re  often  qut)ted  of  late  years  in  France  than  thoote  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  wlien  he  laid  down,  in  18G6«  the  sound 

I  III  lH*):i  M  W  II  WatMinmon.  it4H>n  mfter  hw  rvsunuiti««  of  tbr 
KiiiIiiUv*v  til  L'M'i -n.  i>1'{»<*^h1  in  the  Senate  m  motion  nrs^rrino;  %•*  xh^ 
tS,i\ctiiiiii  ni  I'f  :!■•- «i.tN  -iil  initiative  in  public  ex[«en«litan*.  llt>  |«x>f«««a: 
^  li,.jilt«l  \\r.\.  ii.-i.i:n  l\  .I'.i  |s«litiiians  outMtle  the  ilniniUin::;  crtiU|  .< 
Ihv  l««'''  t'**»'^t'  1  J:e  K  i.l:.  .il  Jufticf  !<ii«l  th.it  if  ineuibers  fX  l^^rliASK^t 
^^.,y  j|i.|iii\e.i  •;  tl.trir  iiiih:  I.'  ir\ijKwr  aui:uieiuatioii>  of  |<ibiK:  e^|«-»x> 
luiv,  ••*»'»<-  nujh:  A>  \\tV.  \.le  the  l»u»ljet  fi»r  five  i»r  for  «pTen  \«aj>  .i 
«U^«iH'r  ;  ^"'  **•  ^^*'  ^•'*  ^'*'*^»*  excliiMvely  to  Minii^eiv  w«Hikl  be  tW  j^ 
viv*l  «'^  iibm>hite  j«»»*^tr.  the  rvMi>^*tLiii«»n  of  the  oM  pfeime.*"  —  Aw»( 
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principle  that  the  constitutional  duty  of  a  legislative 
Chamber  is  not  to  augment  but  to  decrease  expenditure. 
It  is  not  only  economists  brought  up  in  the  English 
school  who  have  recognised  the  danger  of  the  system 
in  vogue.  In  1881  French  budgets,  though  only  ten 
years  had  passed  since  the  levy  of  the  crushing  war 
indemnity,  were  models  of  economy  comi^ared  with  the 
swollen  estimates  of  to-day,  unprecedented  in  Europe 
in  time  of  peace.  Gambetta  then,  with  singular  fore- 
sight, anticipated  the  abuses  which  have  expanded  since 
his  death,  and  in  his  project  of  Revision  proposed  that 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  be  conceded  the 
last  word  in  parliamentary  controversies  on  finance  in 
consideration  of  its  renouncing  its  power  either  to  in- 
crease any  estimate  in  the  budget  presented  by  the 
Minister  or  to  ojien  any  new  credit.*  Tliat  privilege 
will  l%st  as  long  as  the  parliamentary  system,  of  which, 
however,  it  may  hasten  the  term ;  for,  failing  war  or 
other  extra-|iarliainentary  cause  of  revolution,  the  nation, 
with  all  its  wealth,  industry,  and  thrift,  must  one  day 
seek  relief  from  the  ever-swelling  burden  laid  on  an 
unexpanding  |>opulation. 

IV 

After  the  general  and  detailed  dii^ruAJiions  of  the 
budgrt,  the  inti*q>i*IIations  addre^HtMl  to  tlif  (tuvemment 
form  the  subject  of  the  most  conji|»icut»u«*  iK»Uitfn  nf  tlie 


'  l.t  Minittrre  (tamttitQ,  |tar  J.  Kriti.Mb.  U\  i\  c.  1  Tlie  mrx'trtmry 
of  Gminbt-tu  rr\ral<»  thmi  tliu  pn»|M»>iiioii  in  liiik«*ru:ti»«l  »4*bt-tiir  of  rrt'W'tfi 
wttc  n*}4*ctrd  b\  hi*  own  ci^U-aipmmi  in  hU  tiHtn-litvtl  inini)4rr.  «  fart 
«liich  i»  not  MirprUiiii;  jiKlt:e«l  li>  tlif  MilMr«|iirttt  |NiriiMsirnUr>  blutory  ol 
cwrtAin  uiemUni  of  the  Grmml  Miniwt^re. 
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Chamber.  The  practice  of  interpellating  the  Ministers 
is  a  growth  of  the  Republic.  It  was  scarcely  known  in 
the  parliaments  of  the  Restoration  or  of  the  Julv  Mon- 
archy; and  under  the  Second  Empire,  as  it  is  founded  on 
the  theory  of  ministerial  responsibility,  the  right  wis 
conceded  to  deputies  only  when  that  i-^ginie  tried  to 
assume  a  constitutional  mask  in  its  last  da^-s.^  The 
effect  of  an  inteii>elhition  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  right  of  i>ermitting  or  of  vetoing  an  inter- 
pellation is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chamber;  but  as 
a  Government  has  raiely  a  majority  on  which  it  can  abso- 
lutely rely,  the  House  is  not  often  in  a  disjiosition  to 
deny  itself  its  favourite  diversion  of  seeing  a  Minister 
baited. 

In  the  davs  when  M.  Clemenceau  was  the  chief 
wreeker  of  ministries  the  deUues  roused  by  interiiella- 
tions  were  often  disorderly,  and  the  destructive  practice, 
organi.MMl  with  seienee,  made  chi*onic  in  the  jiarlianu'ntanr 
system  the  malady  of  ministerial  instability.  But  though 
the  periodiral  scenes  o{  upn^ar,  amid  which  successive 
C\il»iiHt>  fill,  were  nn<lignitie<l,  they  were  pmvriked  hv 
<|Uestinns  and  rontn»vei"sies  pertaining  to  legitimate 
polities.  The  in»tlnHl  nf  di>enssing  tlieni  was  unlieitim- 
in<j:  the  n-^ult  of  the  deUites  was  un>ati>faclorv ;  Imt 
they  did  little   more   harm   tlian   that   c»f    pmving   to  the 

J  M  .T  .;.  ^  >:i!i  :..  Nli..ril\  K'f.in-  hi«»  «lf:iT!i.  x\iY*te  an  artirle  «lrffn<iinc 
tli«  ;  .  .  :  •  !  :l.r  K.  ;  1..  .iii  « >i.]--;i:.  n  ui.«lir  t!i«-  Kiniiirt*  of  iiii«-r|«-i- 
l;i:iiij  •!.♦•  <t  ■\' ::.!..•  :.:  •  n  •  .»r\  «ht.i^:'  ii  aii«T  iIh-  riL'ht  liai)  1%-t-n  ««-n- 
r«l<''l  .  I-  .*  h«  «  •  !.!•  !:m« -I  wiMi  fi,'\'i^  xi^'  ''sr  t!i*'  saim*  ]«r.it  tiif  riHtrr  tlit 
K»]' :!•..  •  rii<i.  r  thf  Kn>|'r»/*  )i»' m!«!.  "thr  Kx<i'ini\c  «i»#k  aU  i^iw^r- 
fi;l,  .11.!  It  u;i>  iitN>-»Air\  t"  r*"!^?  it  :  hicUt  xhv  Ke|Milili«'  it  i*^  laniriii>hiiic. 
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wui  1(1  a  never  controverted  fact,  that  the  French  are  not 
a  ]>ailianientary  people. 

Of  late  years  a  new  use  has  been  found  for  the  inter- 
pellation. It  has  been  treated  bv  deputies  as  an  in- 
stninient  of  accusation  against  their  colleagues.  Tlie 
Clianiber  has  been  turned  into  an  iiTesi^onsible  tribunal 
in  which  the  inteipellating  member  assumes  the  airs  of  a 
public  prosecutor  to  disguise  his  true  function  of  delator. 
Fioiu  tlie  aspect  of  the  Chamber  at  such  a  moment  may 
be  learned  why  the  Republic  lacks  prestige,  and  why, 
notwitlkstanding,  it  is  fated  to  last.  Moreover,  in  illus- 
trating once  more  the  inca{)acity  of  the  French  to  use 
parliainentar}'  institutions,  it  shows,  to  those  who  know 
France,  how  little  the  elect  of  universal  suffrage  repre- 
sent the  l)ett€r  qualities  of  the  nation. 

The  subject  of  the  stormy  deUite  which  we  will  follow 
is  unhappily  not  novel  —  the  right  of  a  Minister  or  legis- 
lator to  accept  iHJcuniarj*  advantages  from  the  promoter  of 
a  conimeivial  enterprise,  the  existence  of  which  de|iends 
on  the  favour  of  Parliament.  The  tone  of  the  discussion 
is  painful  U^  any  lover  of  representative  institutions  or  of 
Fiance.  In  a  great  commercial  community,  where  the 
in<hi>trial  chiss  is  as  upright  as  it  is  intelligent,  and 
ulicrc  exjKTts  on  financial  subjects  are  so  esteemed  that 
the  sjH»cial  term  ** economist"  e«»nnoting  their  emft  has 
U'l-n  c  l;issi(al  for  over  a  century,'  it  mij^'hl  U*  thought 
t1i.it  (.ilni  voices  of  authority  would  lie  raised  in  tlh* 
|Hip\i7.ir   Cli.inilier   in   ehnitlate    surh   a   |N>int    of   ethio. 

*  T)i«"  u«>nl  fronomiftr  iti  i\t^  t«vliinr.il  fi!;niiti«'att<>n  i*  innt  !»>  V«»ltAifv 
iti  ITT  !  'Si  M  N»-«  kiT  M.\in»*  I«*«  ^  •♦!i"iiii*t»  *  il'.ixi^ir  (lit  dti  niAl  ilc  ('.4- 
f-  n  il  iiH-  )t.ir:tit  •|u'il  a  raiM>n  "  {f  ftt  «!/  /•!  //iirj^).  aii<l  Ibrrr  an*  raiiirr 
iti-t.tt)> «  «  of  lu  line  in  U»c  et|^iU^*iiUi  mitur>. 
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But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  representation  of  the  people  is 
not  confided  to  such  as  them.  It  might  be  expected  that 
opponents  of  the  Republic  would  in  sober  accents  deplore 
the  recurrence  of  scandals,  bringing  discredit  on  France, 
which  have  been  more  conspicuous  under  the  present 
regime  than  under  the  preceding  monarchies.  But  from 
the  monarchical  benches  nothing  arises  but  incoherent 
cries  of  applause  or  abuse;  and  the  domestic  brawl 
between  Republicans  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

The  matter  is  brought  forward  by  a  leader  of  the 
Socialists,  a  fluent  master  of  words,  whose  oratory,  of  the 
style  of  the  pretentious  denunciations  of  the  Ck>nvention, 
has  sufficient  force  to  call  forth  thunders  of  applause  from 
almost  ever}'  bench  when  he  inveighs  against  political 
corruption,  though  lie  declares  it  to  be  the  result  of  the 
social  system  of  whicli  he  and  his  applauders  are  typical 
representatives.  His  scathing  declamation  brings  to  the 
tribune  one  of  the  accused  deputies.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  he  has  l)een  at  bay  with  the  Chamber  on  a 
similar  charge,  and  it  is  not  for  a  stranger  to  judge  of  his 
culpability.  His  bold  attitude  before  a  hostile  auditory 
compels  a  certain  synii>athy.  One  of  his  interrupters, 
member  for  a  constituency  adjacent  to  his  city  of  origin, 
flings  at  him  the  pregnant  insult,  ^^You  had  not  a  sou 
when  you  first  took  to  politics,"  affording  him  the  occa- 
sion for  a  rhetorical  retort,  not  unplausible,  to  the  effect 
that  had  he  api)lied  to  his  own  business  the  time  and 
energy  he  had  givt-n  t*>  public  affairs  he  would  be  in  a 
happier  position  of  fortune  than  at  present. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  i>eculiar  adrt>it- 

leadingto  political  reward  under  the  Tliird  Republic 

the  nature  to  induce  solid  commercial   proKperitv. 
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Moreover,  apart  from  sordid  suggestions  of  profit-making 
from  office,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  man,  during 
a  term  of  years  as  successive  goveniments  fell,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  the  Minister  who 
could  not  be  spared  without  a  disturbance  in  the  markets 
of  France  which  waited  on  his  words,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  supi)ose  that  this  grasp  of  power,  this  wide 
celebrity  for  a  season,  more  than  made  up  for  the  re- 
muneration possibly  gained  in  years  obscurely  passed  iu 
a  provincial  counting-house.  The  debate  is  concluded 
by  tlie  Prime  Minister  of  the  moment,  a  man  of  refined 
features,  who  wearily  gives  an  official  assurance  that  no 
governmental  pressure  has  been  put  on  the  magistrates 
investigating  the  case,  while  he  seems  to  glance  across  to 
the  diplomatic  gallery.  The  German  ambassador,  who 
impassively  sits  there,  will  not  have  to  inform  his 
Ini)»erial  niiister  to-night  that  the  {wrtfolios  of  War  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs  are  again  changing  hands.  The 
ministry  has  l)een  in  office  barely  two  months,  and,  itji 
hour  of  dissolution  not  having  arrived,  ^tlie  Chamber, 
confident  in  the  assurances  of  the  Oovemment,  passes  to 
the  onier  of  the  day.**  The  sole  result  of  the  sitting  has 
)»cen  to  e\)N)se  another  scandal  to  Euro|>e  without  the 
l«*ast  li^ht  having  lieen  thrown  on  the  falsity  or  the  truth 
of  the  accusations  made  at  the  tribune. 


No  matter  what  the  character  of  the  debate,  a  sitting 
of  the  FrtMuli  ClianiluT  alwa\-»  presents  one  agreeable 
feature   which    is   wanting   in   the    llouse   of   Coroiiions. 
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Whatever  the  question  at  issue,  scandalous  or  serious, 
domestic  or  exterior,  a  sitting  is  never  unduly  prolonged. 
With  rare  exceptions  it  is  begun  and  ended  between  the 
digestion  of  the  mid-day  repast  and  dinner-time.  How- 
ever grave  the  crisis  depending  on  the  debate,  in  the 
words  of  the  official  authority  on  parliamentary  proced- 
ure, *'*'  When  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment  has  arrived, 
or  the  Chamber  seems  visibly  fatigued,  the  President 
consults  the  House  on  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  object 
of  the  next  sitting."^  The  House  of  Commons  has 
borrowed  the  closure  from  France,  because  its  membeis 
requii*ed  an  artificial  check  on  their  obstructive  loquacitjr; 
but  it  existed  in  the  French  Chambers  not  because  legis- 
lators needed  a  bridle  on  their  tongues,  but  because  they 
liked  a  methodical  manner  of  closing  the  sittings  at  a 
wholesome  hour.^  Individual  orators  aie  verbose;  but 
they  are  few,  and  their  malady  is  considered  so  innocu- 
ous that  the  regulations  actuallN*  {lennit  the  President  to 
suspend  tlie  sitting  for  an  interval  at  the  request  of  an 
orator  whose  voice  is  tired  with  an  already  long  sjteech, 
in  order  that  he  may  renew  his  forces  to  complete  his 
projected  haningue.  Moreover,  not  only  is  the  reading  of 
speeches  permitted,  but  a  mcmlwr  may  read  from  the 
tribune  the  discourse  of  an  absent  colleague,  provided  he 
ajiproves  its  sentiments.' 

Tlie  fact  tl»at  the  President  directs  and  determines  the 

*  I'iorn'.  Droit  p.>Iifi'fur  rf  Purhmrtit-nr^.  7!»'». 

*  Niirlii  Mitiiiu:'*  ar»-  \«i\  r.m"  in  Ihi-  ('tiaiiiUM.     If  tlifn*  art*  :irnamof 
work  to  U-  <-l'.ir>*l  •<!:.  it  ^rs  in  tlir  niMriiiiij  innii  nim-  t<»  iwi'Ui-.  tii«i..|i| 
r>f  ppiKnuiiu'  ili«-  afttMiM.in  >ittiiii:  iiitu  tlic  niL'lit.     Tin*   Kr«*iif-li  havi   a 
pt*at  Ml)j<'rtii<ii  !•»  tnin>.ii-iiiiL;  lMi*«in('SK  nt  tii::lii.  Imt.  on  tin*  uilier  baiid 
*hi'y  iitnkr  inn'-h  )»•  :trr  iw  nf  tlir  iMnniin;:  Imnr^  than  wi*  d«>. 

*  Pierre,  //n»i(  /Wid'/Mr  #(  Varlrmmtain,  Mi». 
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proceedings  of  the  Chamber  in  a  manner  unknown  in 
parliaments  where  a  Minister  is  tlie  leader  of  the  House, 
may  partly  account  for  the  exi)editious  brevity  of  sit- 
tings, for  the  prolonging  of  which  no  {lolitical  reasons 
exist.  On  this  i)oint,  as  on  others,  the  regulations  of 
the  Chanilier  seem  to  have  been  framed  in  anticiiiation  of 
ministerial  instability  and  absence  of  i>arty  system.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  minute  is  in  no  sense  leader  of  the 
Chamber,  and  still  less  is  there  a  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, or  an  Opinisition  front  bench.  Consequently  it  is 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  who  lias  to  arrange  the 
onler  of  the  day,  consulting  the  Prime  Minister,  but  only 
as  he  consults  the  presidents  of  ctmimissions,  and  even 
the  presidents  of  grou{)S. 

Kxcessive  talking  is  so  far  from  Ix^ing  the  weakness  of 
Frcnth  members  <»f  l^lrliament  that  in  f»rder  that  a  ques- 
tion may  be  thonmglily  discussed,  ex])erts  are  summoned 
from  outside  to  explain  to  the  House  itii  technical  jioinUl. 
The  intervention  of  stningers  in  a  deljate  seems  less 
anomalous  in  a  legislature  where  Ministers,  some  of 
wliom  are  nicmlierH  of  nritlier  House,  sit  in  both  Charo- 
lM*rs.  Tilt*  practin;  of  dcsignatin*^  Commi^isioneni  to  aid 
thr  (n>vcrnni«*iit  in  submitting  m«Msures  t4>  Parliament 
datfs  from  the  lt(*storation.  It  is  justified  for  reasons 
whi<-)i  an*  (iiiiotis  from  the  Kngli>li  |H>int  of  view.  It  is 
^.litl  to  lie  in4vital»lr  where  the  F^xrrutive  of  a  nation 
i.ik«H  jiait  in  th«'  lrj^»is|atun*;  Ummum*  if  it  U»  tlu*  duty  of 
a  Miiii^^ti'i  t'*  |*ti-H«iit  \.i\\^  to  Patlianirht.  t4>  exiMiuntl  and 
to  «1(  f«-ii«l  tJHiii.  hi*  iiiii<%t  nrri*7%<»aiily  have  co.idjutoni  to 
aid  him  ifi  this  hraw  tank,  Mhirli  otlMTwi«»e  wouhl  hiiuler 
liiH  attending:  to  tin*  admiuiHtration  of  hi^  dr|iartnN*nt. 

Flarh  (*onimi^?»ioner  of  the  (•«*\ernmeni  ii»  by  decree  o( 
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the  President  of  the  Republic  appointed  specially  for  the 
debate  in  which  his  assistance  is  required ;  sometimes  for 
the  discussion  of  sections  of  the  budget,  sometimes  for 
the  explanation  of  a  measure  of  technical  chaiacter.  The 
Commissioner  takes  his  place  at  the  tribune  as  though 
he  were  a  member  of  the  House,  and  usually  his  speech 
l>elongs  to  that  species  of  oratory,  excelled  in  by  the 
French,  which  they  call  a  ^  conference/'  a  word  not  sug- 
gesting the  arid  dogmatism  which  we  associate  with  the 
word  ^Mecture,*'  1l)ut  a  lucid  exposition  adorned  with 
hap2)y  illustration,  and  moulded  in  conrersational  form. 
Thus  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria  analj-ses  before  the 
Chamber  the  budget  of  that  dei)endenc3%  in  a  discourse 
on  its  resources  and  progress  which  would  delight  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society;  or  a  scientific  soldier  ex- 
plains the  mechanism  of  a  new  weapon  of  destruction  in 
a  manner  to  charm  the  United  Ser\'ice  Institution.^ 
Even  if  meml)ers  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  ever 
desirous  of  hearing  within  its  walls  the  sound  of  voices 
not  their  own,  constitutional  usage  and  tradition  would 
niise  difliculties  in  the  way  of  introducing  an  exoteric 
orator  in  the  sacred  precinct'  as  grave  as  those  experi- 

1  (K?cai(ional1y  the  Coiniiiuwioner  of  the  Govemment  im  CAiriMl  awav  In 

m  m 

tli<'  anient  utuitispliere  of  the  (^hauilier,  and  forgftCinf;  hi*  «»fHi*ial  Impar- 
tiality rallies  indiviihtal  deputies  as  thouf^h  he  were  a  colleamie.  ThiB» 
(\>ltinel  LunNpif.  v^hn  was  apiK>inte<l  ti»  explain  to  the  Chain bvr  tlw 
UM'rhani.sni  of  ('eiiaiii  «|iiirk-tiriii^  ^ins.  wan  ealleil  to  onlt^r  by  thv  l*ri-^- 
driif  fur  olis4>r\ini:  that  in  his  upinion  ho  had  done  inure  f«ir  the  artillfn 
tlian  all  tlir  K|K'frlies  I'f  an  eminent  deputy  whu  ha«l  taken  up  the  Huhjv«i 
iCh.  lies  l)<ipiit<is.  *JX  Janvier.  IHlU). 

'  'lliere  in  of  course  no  analu^*  Viet  ween  this  pnu*tioe  an<l  the  riirhl 
whicli  the  House  nf  ConiniMii.s  sonietiiues  exen.*ii«es  to  Minini<m  Mtransri^ 
to  b|N'Hk  at  the  Bar,  which,  moreover,  is  outiiide  the  pi^i*iact  tif  the 
Chamber. 
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enced  by  Dean  Stanley  when  he  wished  to  put  a  dissenter 
in  the  pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Otherwise  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  dispense  with  the  spectacle 
of  an  ill-informed  Minister  striding  down  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  be  prompted  by  the  {permanent  head  of  his 
department,  who,  a  dignified  civil  8ei*vant»  sits  huddled 
under  the  gallery  with  a  mass  of  provincial  sightseers. 
It  miglit,  however,  detract  from  the  prestige  of  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  if  strangers  on  returning  to  their 
native  lands  were  to  record  tliat  the  most  pleasing  and 
the  most  business-like  speeches  which  they  had  heard  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  delivered  not  by  members 
of  that  venerable  body,  but  by  the  Chief  Constructor  of 
the  Navy  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government 
Hoard. 

H  the  s3*stem  of  debating  by  proxy  presents  certain 
advantages,  none  can  be  imputed  to  that  of  voting  by 
proxy.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  method  of  taking 
divisions  renders  it  materially  im[X)ssible  for  absent 
nicnil)ers  to  vote,  except  by  the  usage  of  [miring.  This 
Hystem  is  inconi[)rehensibIe  to  the  French.  Their  text- 
btM>k  on  |»arlianientar}'  procedure  says  of  it,  **In  our 
country  of  lo^^ic  and  good  sense  we  cannot  grasp  the  idea 
of  giving  votes  in  advance"*  —  a  dictum  which  uncon- 
sciously explains  their  inability  to  adopt  the  party 
sysli'tn.  Ncvertlieless,  in  the  Frencli  Chanilier  votes  are 
lit'stowcd  in  advance  in  a  more  wholesale  manner  than  in 
the  lIoiiKf  of  Coiiiiiioiis.  In  princi|iU',  nitinliers  present 
at  a  sitting  have  alone  the  right  to  take  |art  in  divisions; 
but  in  Hpite  of  the  strong  protests  of  certain  PresidenU, 
the  practice  of  deputies  voting  for  their  al»ent  coUeAguw 

Yot    II  m, 
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is  established  and  is  too  convenient  to  be  in  danger 
of  abrogation.  Each  deputy  is  furnished  with  voting 
tickets,  white  and  blue,  on  which  his  name  is  printed; 
and  when  the  attendants  of  the  Chamber  hand  to  him  the 
urn  as  he  sits  in  his  place,  he  puts  in  it  a  white  ticket  to 
signify  "Aye "and  a  blue  to  signify  **No.*'  But  when 
the  nunibci*s  are  proclaimed  bj*  the  President,  they  are 
often  {)alimbly  in  excess  of  the  handful  of  deputies  pres- 
ent; the  explanation  being  tJiat  many  of  these  have  their 
desks  (of  wliich  each  deputy  has  one  in  front  of  his 
allotted  place)  full  of  the  tickets  of  absent  colleagues  to 
dispose  of  at  their  discretion.  The  abuse  could  not  be 
carried  to  an  extreme  without  the  connivance  of  the 
President  and  his  bureau,  as  the  regulations  distinctly 
say  that  no  division  can  tiike  place  unless  a  quorum,  that 
is  to  say  an  absolute  majority  of  the  entire  House,  be 
present;  but  in  practice  it  sometimes  Iiapi^ens  tliat  as 
many  as  500  members  are  credited  with  liaving  vofed  on 
a  measure  of  importance  when  not  fifty  were  in  attend- 
ance.^ It  is,  however,  competent  for  forty  deputies 
present  in  tlie  Chamber  to  sign  a  requisition  tliat  a 
division  may  be  taken  by  public  vote  at  the  tribune,  and 
in  that  case  a  member  can  vote  only  after  answering  to 
his  name.  The  elaborateness  of  the  process  prevents  it 
from  being  put  into  frequent  practice,  but  it  is  some- 
times made  use  of  by  the  meml)ers  of  a  group,  wlio, 
remarking  that  their  opponents  on  a  matter  under  discus- 
sion  are  not  present  in  strength,  use  it  tosnatih  a  victory. 

>  Tli«»  Jnurmtl  ihn  Ih'hatu  of  June  11,  IMKl.  ik'jkTiln'^l  tin*  «U\ii(icin  of  tlie 
prtxJMiis  «lay  on  an  Kiii|ilnyii.s*  Ljaliilitv  Hill,  in  uliicli  vott-«(  of  .Mil  nirm- 
N»rB  wt-re  nconlo<l,  while  tlM-n-  win*  han»ly  fifty  prpffi*iit,  and  cmlM 
atteiitiun  lo  it  an  an  nbiiM*  of  freqiirnt  «»cciint"iic^. 
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If  members  ai*e  not  assiduous  in  their  attendance  they 
are  tenacious  of  their  seats,  and  resignations  are  ex- 
tremely lare,  though  the  only  formality  required  is  the 
despatch  of  a  letter  to  the  President,  who,  having  com- 
municated it  to  the  Chamber,  intimates  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  that  the  seat  is  vacant.  Tenacious  aUo 
are  deputies  of  their  privileges,  though  they  liave  a  ten- 
dency to  use  that  woixl  in  a  sense  unknown  in  the  land 
of  the  birth  of  parliamentary  privilege.  That  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  should,  before  the  prosecution  on  a 
criminal  charge  of  a  member  of  either  Chamber,  have  to 
ask  the  House  to  withdraw  from  him  his  (parliamentary 
immunity,'  is  an  adaptation  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
resi»ectal>le  tradition  from  another  land  where  privilege 
of  Parliament  h<is  had  a  real  signiticance  in  the  national 
history.  Hut  many  meml)ers  conceive  that  a  deputy  is 
a  privile^aul  citizen  out«side  the  precinct  of  Parliament 
in  all  relations  of  civic  life. 

This  conce|)tion  reflects  the  spirit  |>ervading  the  French 
lej^ishiture.  wliirh  is  Ijorn  of  the  confused  )>olitical  histor}* 
of  France  for  a  hundred  veai-s.  There  never  has  been  and 
llu-re  iicNer  will  Ik'  a  State  in  which  the  se)»anition  of  the 
jMiwers  is  clearly  defined  acconlin^  to  the  ri^'i<l  lines  of 
theorists.  In  the  U'st  onlered  constitution  there  must 
always  lie  overlappings  of  jurisdictions  and  oversteppings 

*  Tli«-  ('li.iinU  r  N.^  Ill*  to  U-  tni«ltily  Mtuiaitc  **u  lhi»  Milij***!.  r«»iuM«lrr- 
i!)j  )><*^«  •!•  i>«  ti*i<  tit  till  r\<c>itiv«'  Aii'i  \U*  .lu'iict.il  |MtiA«-i«  ur«  on  Uh* 
I>  .'j-lit'in  In  !*••»•.'.  •lumij  tin  r.iii.iiii.i  .iff  iir.  »  ItMViniiii*  iil  wa*  iipnrt 
.itil  1  r  iMir  I'r.MMriit.r  ii..il«  t<>  n  tm  Ut  .iti<M  tin  (*|i.iiiiU  r  ifiiuMml  cm 
h,i\)i.>:  »iil>tiiitif><l  !•)  It  tlti  iiflii tint  iiLa  n4»(  t»iil\  m|  «|«-|»iiiitMK  Imii  <»f  «4lirr 
|M  r»-  iio  .1- ruw".!  .if  ni.il|.ri.  !:.«->  m  <  ••inirt  ti.>ii  witli  ih.it  afl.iir.  Ilir  liiri- 
«!•  lit  v%  I*  111  rx.iiiipli  of  till  « ••iitii*i<<ii  «>f  thr  1^  ;;t<Jaii\i>  ati<l  Jii«liri«l 
l».w«r>»  iiii.lt  r  iIh-  Tliir»l  M>  |.  il'!i«\  .m.l  4l«.»  ik||.in«Ml  that  |tri\ilf|rf  of  |\ir- 
Ii4iii.  lit  li.i>t  littU-  Miiiilitii.il-  to  Mhal  «f  iiiHlrr^fiiHl  by  tliat 
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/of  boundaries.  The  most  effective  assurance  against  coo- 
^  fusion  of  the  powers  or  acute  conflict  between  them  is  a 
strong  Executive  or  a  long  tradition.  The  latter  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  parliamentary  Government  in 
France;  the  former,  if  restored,  would  probably  recon- 
struct beyond  recognition  French  parliamentary  institu- 
tions.^ But  while  neither  of  those  restraining  forces 
exists,  the  wonder  is  that  the  usurpation  of  functions 
beyond  its  province  by  the  legislative  power  is  not  even 
more  aggressive. 

Here  is  a  Parliament,  not  the  gradual  construction  of 
ages  but  a  new  fabric  run  up  swiftly  and  fortuitously, 
which  has  to  seek  its  precedents  and  procedure  in 
regimes  swept  away,  which  with  no  tradition  of  its  own 
is  constantly  bidden  to  fiud  its  models  in  the  Revolution. 
It  is  not  strange  that  its  members,  to  whom  the  Judges 
of  the  land  look  for  promotion,  should  conceive  that  they 
form  a  high  judicial  tribunal  like  their  forerunners  of  the 
Convention.  Here  is  a  democratic  legislature  existing 
side  by  side  with  a  centralised  administrative  Govern- 
ment, organised  for  manipulation  by  one  strong  hand. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  de]mty,  often  finding  himself 
of  greater  im{)ortance  tlian  a  passing  Minister,  should 
deem  it  his  projier  function  to  govern,  to  administer, 
to  direct   by   the   agency  of  the   bureaucracy   which   he 

*  M.  Julis  Forry.  during  tlie  (ichatiit  on  the  Revuiion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1S8I,  exnn'ss«M|  th:i!  opinion.  After  pointing  out  that  tlie  Ci«DfU- 
tution  of  tilt-  I'nittMl  States,  wltich  liad  bt'vn  quoU^l  sm  the  iiio«t  favourmbk 
for  « ffiMtive  Htparation  of  tUv  powers,  coul<i  not  with  it«  Federal  syftrm 
proviih'  any  exanii)lc'  for  France  to  follow,  he  said  :  *•  l>aiis  an  pajrs  € 
trails^  conune  l'i*st  le  notre,  dans  un  pays  unitairi' uu  ratliuinlstnition 
aiiRsi  forte,  cette  ind^-jMiidance  de  Tt  x6cutif  v|s-A-vi«  «lu  l^gisUtif 
duirait  vite  i  la  diUninalion  de  rixecutif  hur  le  I^tfii^lalif." 
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nominates.  Here  are  Ministers  who^  endowed  for  a 
moment  with  vast  powers,  unknown  in  constitutional 
countries,  are  after  a  fleeting  touch  of  them  dismissed 
by  the  caprice  of  deputies  whose  parliamentary  practice 
authorises  them  to  regulate  and  investigate  the  depart- 
ments of  the  State.  The  inevita))Ie  result  is  confusion 
lietween  the  legislative  and  the  executive  {Kiwers  so 
inextricable  that  the  constitutional  revision  to  remedy  it 
could  scarc*ely  be  initiated  without  a  revolution. 
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for  as  the  band  crashes  out  ^  Aux  annes«  citoyens  I  **  a 
group  comes  forth  from  the  station.  It  would  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  martial  display,  but  for 
the  attention  manifestly  paid  to  it,  the  central  figure 
being  a  person  of  inoffensive  mien,  as  palpably  a  civilian 
as  the  others  around  him,  all  clothed  in  that  attire  which 
in  England  is  called  evening  dress,  and  in  France,  being 
worn  at  interments,  ii'eddings,  and  other  solemn  func- 
tions, is  a  costume  of  ceremony  by  daylight.  As  the 
personage  drives  away  saluted  by  horse,  foot,  and  artil* 
lery,  the  perplexed  stranger  is  informed  that  it  is  tbft 
Minister  of  Agriculture  come  to  unveil  the  bust  of  a 
deceased  Republican  deputy. 

Not  the  garrison  alone  is  called  on  to  honour  this 
member  of  the  Government,  who.  a  doctor  by  profession* 
was  a  month  ago  as  innocent  of  agriculture  as  of  arms. 
From  the  jNilace  by  the  cathedral  comes  forth  tlie  Car* 
dinal-Archbishop  with  his  Vicar*GeneraU  hb  carriage 
blocking  the  way  to  the  prefecture  of  the  procession  of 
the  Judges,  who,  like  his  Eminence,  are  liastening,  robed, 
to  present  their  resiiects  to  the  Minister.  When  some 
montlis  hence  he  has  retired  fmui  the  splendours  of  the 
miiiifiterial  rvsiileuce  to  his  niodtfst  home,  lie  will  recall 
two  tine  sensations  of  hb  olhcial  existence:  tlie  one 
whon,  arriving  in  a  town,  tlie  onlcr  raii);  out  to  the 
tnNi|M  to  present  arms  to  liiiii.  a  iiiiiu  of  |H.-ace :  the  other 
at  tli«*  prcftH'turiN  when  a  prince  of  the  C*hurch,  with 
oniriliatiii^  wonls,  Uiwetl  l»ef*ire  him.  an  unti-clerirsil 
friHf-thiiiker.  The  eontraMts  wliirh  a  .MiiiiiiU-r  of  thv  Itv 
pulilif  tliUH  exiieritMKvs  ret*uU  the  atlvfuture  of  Chris* 
topluT  S|\«  with  whiini  he  niuict  lie  iIi!i|M«te«l  to  exclaim. 
**  1  iiavi*  liatl  tin*  bniv«fst  dn*aiu  tliat  evrr  thou  heard'st 
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in  all  thy  life."  If  he  be  acquainted  with  the  usages 
of  the  country  of  that  hero,  he  will  know  that  the  most 
powerful  Minister  that  England  ever  had,  visiting  a 
provincial  city  on  a  political  mission,  would  have  to 
walk  from  the  station  if  the  local  members  of  his  party 
did  not  provide  a  carriage ;  while  to  greet  the  Minister 
of  War  himself  not  a  single  volunteer  or  militiaman 
would  don  his  uniform. 

These  signal  honours  paid  sometimes  on  a  single  day 
to  five  or  six  Ministers  on  various  points  of  the  territory 
are  not  exacted  by  the  pride  of  place  of  the  recipients, 
nor  indeed  are  they  a  growth  of  the  Third  Republic. 
The  homage  seemingly  paid  by  army,  clergy,  and  mag- 
istracy to  the  casual  holder  of  a  ministerial  portfolio  is 
in  reality  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
modern  France.  In  1804  the  statute-books  underwent 
a  slight  transformation.  The  binding,  the  type,  and  the 
paper  remained  the  same,  and  the  revolutionar}'  dating 
was  unchanged ;  but  volume  twenty-one,  published  in 
»»Flordiil  An  XII."  comes  from  the  "Imprimerie  de  la 
Uepubli(iue,"  while  number  twenty-two,  issued  in  **  Bru- 
niaire/'  bears  the  stamp  of  the  **  Imprimerie  Im])eriale.** 
The  First  Consul  had  become  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  constitutions  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  one  of  his  first  acts,  given  at  the  Palace  of  St. 
Ch)ud,  was  the  celebrated  Decree  of  Messidor,'  to  regu- 

'  D^Tt  I  Imj>^ri.il  du  24  Mrssiiior,  An  XII.  Tlir  Rov»i1utionjir>-  Cal- 
riiil;»r,  winch  (Miik-  into  hm*  in  S'pt«-nib«T.  \'\y.l  (Ven*\6m\A\rv^  An  II.).  wa« 
not  «li<continiKM|  \\u\\\  the  ♦■mi  of  1W>'>,  wht*n  Na|>«»li'on  lia*!  U^n  Riiip^nc 
ntarlv  two  viar^,  tlir  Treaty  of  Pn*8l>nun:,  dated  o  Nivos«\  An  XIV.  (and 
for  llu-  Ix  n<'tit  of  \he  KnifHTorof  Austria.  iVrcmlMT  :?tt,  lNi."i^.  b«*inK  about 
tlir  hisi  oftirial  <l«»cuni«*nt  on  which  it  wa«  nw^l.  Vend^nii^irr.  SefHeni- 
b«*r  2J  to  ortnlHT  Jl,  wa<  thi-  fin»t  month  of  th«'y«'ar.  Rnunairv,  Friniairr. 
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Uto  public  ceremoniesv  precedence  and  honoora»  civil  and 
military*  which  still  determines  the  state  functions  of  the 
Third  Republic.  Certain  clauses  prescribing  the  honours 
due  to  objects  of  reverence  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament,  named  first  in  the  decree,  is  now  not 
publicly  recognised  save  when  a  municipal  council  prose- 
cutes a  priest  for  bearing  it  in  procession  through  the 
streets.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Princes  and  grand 
dignitaries  of  his  house,  who  are  next  mentioned,  no 
longer  require  military  salutes.  But  the  Ministers,  next 
on  the  list,  flourish  in  greater  abundance  than  at  any 
I)eriod  in  the  history  of  France,  and  it  is  as  members 
of  the  constituted  body  founded  by  the  great  Emperor 
that  they  claim  their  fifteen  guns  and  their  escort  of 
cavalry. 

Question  one  of  these  Republican  politicians  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  roilitar}*  pomp  which  acclaims  a 
simple  citizen  in  broadcloth,  and  he  may  tell  you  that  it 
18  because  he  incarnates  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
PoMiblv  he  lielieves  the  theory*:  but  whether  he  holds 
this  doctrinaire  fancy,  or  more  humanly  dreams  for  a 
moment  that  some  of  the  bmntige  is  meant  for  a  states- 
man of  genius  on  his  upward  career,  he  is  mistaken. 
The  honours  acrc»rded  to  Ministers  are  a  significant  relie 
of  the  e|N)ch  when  they  were  niemiiers  of  the  great 
military  household  which  superintended  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  France.  If  we  examine  this  Decree  of  Messidor 
and  the  others  in  the  volume,  we  fuiil  them  rountersigm*d 
with  modest  names  soon  to  disapiiear  from  the  statute- 
IkmiIc    when    Maret«  Secretary  of   State«   and    Regnier« 

Ni%iW.  fItivUW.  Vrnt/W.  Ot-rmiiial.  Fl«»rfat.  Pniirial.  MraiM«»r.  Thrnal- 
•l**r.  4tKl  Knirtirfiir  fnll*H»iiic  in  ilir  nrUrr  Mmint 
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Minister  of  Justice,  became  dukes,  taking  their  titles 
of  Bassano  and  Massa  from  vanquished  Italy,  just  like 
Marshals  Oudinot  and  Massena,  to  whom  the  conqueror 
gave  the  duchies  of  Reggio  and  of  Rivoli.  Napoleon  did 
not  adorn  these  peaceful  functionaries  with  titles  of  the 
sound  and  origin  of  those  conferred  on  his  warriors  to 
prove  that  to  sit  on  an  office-stool  was  as  glorious  an 
achievement  as  to  fight  a  battle.  His  system  had  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  aim  and  effect*  He  said  to  his 
civilian  servitors,  Do  my  work  well  and  you  shall  have 
the  supreme  reward  within  the  reach  of  human  beings ; 
you  shall  be  recompensed  with  the  honours  otherwise 
reserved  for  victorious  soldiers.  And  thus  it  is  because 
the  one  tangible  result  of  the  Revolution  was  the  recon- 
struction of  France  by  a  soldier  that  the  drums  are  beat 
and  the  cannon  fired  when  a  Muiister  of  the  Third 
Republic  visits  a  country  town. 


II 


Although  it  is  important  to  notice  that  a  Minister  on 
his  travels  appears  to  the  populace  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Napoleonic  settlement  of  the  Revolution,  his  other  attri- 
butes (lifTer  considerably  from  those  conferred  on  his 
predecessors  under  the  Empire.  Najwleun's  Ministers 
were  simply  his  clerks,  with  less  discretion  left  to  them 
than  to  his  military  lieutenants.  A  Minister  of  tlit* 
riiinl  K(»pul)li(\  on  the  contrary,  while  he  remains  in 
othce  is  invested  with  absolute  and  wide-8pn»acl  powers. 
riie  ceiitralistMl  authority  organised  by  Napoleon  is 
divided  in  the  hands  of  several  Ministers  \vlif>Me  ailniin* 
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istration  may  be  regarded  as  dictatorship  in  commission 
—  though  that  terra  does  not  fully  express  the  plenitude 
of  a  French  Minister's  {)owers  if  it  implies  that  he  is  in 
their  exercise  answerable  to  his  colleagues.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible  to  Parliament,  but  as  the  par- 
liamentary machine  is  not  adapted  for  supervising  a 
bureaucracy,  ministerial  responsibility  takes  the  formbf 
ministerial  instability.  If  the  Ministers  of  France  habit- 
ually held  office  undisturbed  for  several  years,  tlie  most 
vigilant  Parliament  would  with  difficulty  control  their  I 
extensive  powers,  and  so  the  failure  of  the  parliamentary  / 
system  has  by  hazard  provided  a  remedy  against  minis- 
terial irresponsibility.  But  for  this  it  would  have  been 
better  to  examine  their  functions,  in  conjunction  with 
the  attributes  of  the  Chief  of  the  State,  as  nominally 
the  President  of  the  Uepublic  and  the  Ministers  together 
form  the  Executive.  Uut  we  have  already  seen  that  in 
the  most  centralised  departments  of  the  tioveniment  the 
IM)wer  is  exercised  less  by  its  titular  head  than  by  depu- 
ties or  senators,  who  have  acquired  an  irregular  authority 
ill  controlling  the  bureaucratic  machine  outside  their 
c<>r|>orate  caiiacity  as  meiuliers  of  Parliament. 

Since  1879  all  the  Ministem  of  the  Kepublic  have 
lM*cn  Republicans,  chiefly  of  the  0|i|N)rtunist  and  Radical 
groups,  and  from  that  date  to  the  ftirnuition  of  the  Meline 
Cabinet  in  I8IM1,  l;iO  ditTcrcnt  |N*n«4ins  filled  the  various 
ininist«*rial  |Mmts.  Ah  in  that  interval  twenty-five  Cahi* 
uv{r%  were  forme^l.  each  of  alNuit  eleven  mcniliens  it  is 
cK-ar  that  the  fi;ime  iH*rsons  have  often  hehl  offiee  more 
ill. Ill  nnce.  Indeed,  there  wa.>  only  cme  of  these  Cabi- 
iirtn  which  dill  nut  ctmtain  «»ih- or  more  memlM*ni  of  tlie 
Ministry    innmMliately    pre«*e«liM^    it,   and    in     it    were 
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tary  honourt  to  the  Minister  of  Wmry  givee  an  mmbitiow 
wearer  of  an  uniform  peculiar  opportunity  of  display. 

The  great  offices  of  central  administration  are  those  in 
which  a  minister  is  not  allowed  to  stay  long.  The  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  has  the  appointment  of  eight  thousand  judges 
and  judicial  officers,  so  a  new  Minister  of  Justiee  is  usually 
appointed  with  every  new  Cabinet.  But  it  is  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  which  excites  the  most  watchful  jealousy ; 
and  only  once  >  since  M.  Grevy*s  accession  has  the  holder 
of  that  office  in  a  fallen  Cabinet  been  effectively  kept  on 
to  handle  the  wires  which  from  the  Place  Beauvau  move 
the  administrative  Government  of  France.  M.  Constans* 
SM  the  penalty  of  that  privilege*  aroused  such  feelings  of 
diiiquiet  and  odium  that  his  three  years*  tenure  of  the  re* 
doubtable  portfolio  put  an  end  to  his  ministerial  career. 
Ills  offence  was  that  he  did  his  work  too  well.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  office  earty  in  1889,  after  General 
lk>ulanger*s  triumpliant  election  as  member  for  Paris,  it 
seemed  likely  tlut  the  Exhibition  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Revolution  would  be  ojiened  by  tliat  popular  hero,  instead 
of  by  President  Carnot.  M.  Constans,  whose  curious  past 
liail  invested  him  with  a  legend  of  strength  and  dexterity 
untnmbled  by  scruple,  was  called  in  as  the  sole  strong 
man  caiwble  of  uimetting  the  people*s  idol,  who,  five  m'eek» 
after  the  entry  of  the  new  minister,  m-as  in  flight.     When 

•  TliriT  wrre  twn  ocbe?  nccankiwi  vbtii.  a  Cablntt  briiis  palchftl  up  in 
liiipT  f<«r  a  f«*w  mrekfi.  ihr  MinUirr  of  the  Intrrior  «aa  nm  diMuHmL 
III  INKI  M  Fatti^rv*  anti  In  mn  M.  I^niibKracli  rrUitinl  tbr  |iiirtl«ilh» of 
iIh-  liiu*n«vr  in  t«ri»  mrmhut-r  TaMnru,  and  In  each  eaar  iIm*  ammd  eow* 
biiiaiion  cImI  not  Ust  fi>r  twenty  «Uya  Alwi  at  the  brsbialtis  nf  ihr  Gf§xj 
IVpftkltnry.  M.  WatMinctiin  n-i«innl  in  hlaCaMnH  M.  ilr  Marr^iv,  wtm 
had  htru  M  Ihifjitr****  Minister  f»f  thr  Intrrinr  in  the  hM  CablnH  iiadrr 
Marshal  MacMahiin.  But  thrm-  rxo-|4i«iiB««  mmtkiarU  for  thr  «ike  vi 
at tiiiiiie> ,  an-  mn  inipoftant. 
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frequently  in  office  have  been  politiGUUis  lest  condpicuouA, 
such  as  M.  FuUieres,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  decade,  was 
a  minister  for  six  years,  and  M.  Tirard,  who,  in  a  like 
period,  held  office  for  five  years,  each  of  them  liaving  been 
Prime  Minister.  Tlie  {lerioil  of  the  Panama  scandal  intro- 
duced a  new  generation  of  ^  ministrables.**  A  number 
of  habitual  office-Iiolders  were  involved  in  it,  and  several 
of  their  best-known  colleagues  died  about  the  same  time. 
The  i>ro|Hirtion  of  members  of  the  legislature  who 
attain  minii«terial  rank  has  some  bearing  on  the  working 
of  the  parliamentary  machine,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  French  and  English  systems  is  interesting.  While 
in  the  seventeen  years  after  the  accession  of  M.  Grivy 
in  1879,  a  hundreil  different  senators  and  deputies  wa« 
Ministers  in  the  rapidly  dissolving  Cabinets  of  France 
(about  thirty  posts  having  lieen  given  to  persons  not  in 
Parliament),  in  Knghind  during  the  same  |)eriod  sixty- 
live  diflTcrvnt  meniU*rs  of  tlie  two  Houses  sat  in  our  more 
duniblc  Cabinets.  Hut  wo  cannot  confine  tlie  comiNirison 
t(i  Cabinet  Miaistors,  for  this  n*ajum.  In  France  (since 
rndi*r-S4*rn*tarirs  after  a  fitful  trial  were  practically 
alNiliNhi*«l  UN  U-ing  um*1i*^  untlcr  a  constitution  which 
allows  a  Mini^tfr  to  sit  in  iNith  chamliers),  the  Cto%-eni* 
nirnt  of  the  dav  has  conHisti*«l  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
at  the  htMils  uf  the  grt*at  d(*|iiirtnients,  an<l  of  no  one  else. 
In  Mn*jl.in<l.  on  the  other  hantl,  a  <tiivernment  c*iinsista 
of  o\«T  fiiitv'  uh'IiiIhts  of  tb«*  two  rhamlH*rrt,  of  wlunn 
MXtiH'U  oh  tbi*  av«>ra«;e  form  ibe  C.ibiii«*t,  thirl v  of  tlie 
HiiniHtcrial  plarrn  Inmu*;  UMially  tliMribiiietl  in  the  Ilutlse 

|«iii  III  a  Itri'iiMir.  ili«Mi;.ti  x»iiir  •*(  •Mir  irfMniiial  rmirtfarmafr  •I'tivv 
i-uiu  will*  n-|*ri««  ill  in  raili-iUM  u%  -i«liiilia«(niti\r  «lr|«iti 
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of  Commons.  Thus  while  in  France  100  different  sena- 
tors and  deputies  have  held  portfolios,  250  different 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  have  enjoyed  office. 
Moreover,  the  average  annual  ministerial  salaries  touched 
by  French  legislators  have  been  £20,000,^  while  the  pay 
of  Ministers  in  England  has  amounted  to  more  than 
£160,000  a  year. 

In  France  there  are  eleven  Ministers,  all  told,  who  hold 
the  portfolios  of  War,  Marine,  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior, 
Justice,  Education,  Finance,  Commerce,  Public  Works, 
Agriculture,  and  Colonies,^  of  whom  the  first  two  are 
usually  not  members  of  Parliament, 'the  Foreign  Minister 
being  sometimes  in  the  same  case.  Thus  we  may  reckon 
that  nine  ministerial  places  are  on  the  average  distributed 
among  all  the  senators  and  deputies.  Two  of  them  are 
generally  allotted  to  the  Senate,  so  that  seven  appoint- 
ments are  within  the  reach  of  580  deputies,  instead  of 
thirty  which  usually  fall  to  the  share  of  670  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

*  When  this  was  \>Titten,  a  French  Cabinet  of  average  compoatUon  was 
in  uflict',  in  which  there  were  neven  deputies  and  two  aenaton,  their  uuiUnl 
salaries  at  «M>.<MH)  fnincs  beinir  640,000  francs  minua  63,000  franco  reim- 
biii-sed  by  tlie  seven  deputies,  who,  while  they  are  in  office,  forfeit  ibeir 
deputy  *s  h;ilary  of  INKK)  francs,  Kenators  by  a  curiouii  anomaly  being  allowed 
i«»  cumulate.  This  uinkes  a  total  of  477, (MM)  francrt —  £19,090.  Bui  aa  in 
Kn*:land  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  Minister,  the  salar>*  of  the  I^reaident  of 
(lie  Senate  ou^rlit,  }M>rhaps.  to  be  adde<l  for  the  pur|K)fle  of  tlie  compariaon. 
thouLrh  he  is  never  a  Minister,  it  bein^  72,(MN)  francs  =  1*2880.  It  ia  difb- 
cult  t<i  eoinp.ire  s;iti>factnrily  the  two  systeuLs,  as  all  the  conditioini  and 
fiatiin-  aie  dis^injilar.  For  example,  the  Lonl  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is 
s(>uHiiiM*>  a  Miiii>:er  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  salary  attacbe«l 
to  his  e\ot'])tional  i>ost  alone  amounts  to  more  than  all  the  c«)mbined  aala- 
ries  «»t  Miiiisiirs  who  are  memlM'rs  <»f  the  two  French  IIonaeH. 

"The  |>ortfolio  of  Public  Worship  is  held  either  by  the  Miniater  of 
Justire.  of  Kduratini),  or  of  the  Interior;  that  of  Fine  Aria  ia  aliuuat 
iil\\a\s  attached  to  that  of  Kducation. 
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It  is  the  Lower  Chamber  in  both  countries  which  gen- 
erally has  the  power  of  reversing  ministries,  and  we  must 
try  to  picture  the  House  of  Commons  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
We  will  imagine  nut  that  practices  were  intro«luced 
foreign  to  the  British  Constitution,  such  as  the  faculty 
^iven  to  Ministers  of  sitting  in  both  Houses,  or  their  a|>- 
|>ointment  outside  Parliament,^  but  merely  that  ministerial 
{>ostM  were  reduced  t4>  strict  limits  of  utility,  and  that  the 
sole  holders  of  places  of  |)rotit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  seven  Ministers,  and  four  or  five  Under-Secretaries 
to  represent  departments  presided  over  by  peers.  Such 
a  reform,  by  undermining  jmrly  discipline,  would  proh- 
ablv  reduce  the  Uritish  House  of  Commons  to  a  state 
of  anarchy  not  far  removed  from  tliat  of  the  French 
Chanilier. 

Tlie  House  of  Connnons  has  of  late  years  shown  symp- 
t<inis  of  the  evils  formerly  liehl  to  characterise  Continental 
imitations  of  the  Hritish  |MrlianienU  a  spirit  of  disorder 
and  a  tendency  to  break  up  into  grou|>s.  The  one  is  to 
some  extent  the  cnrnllarv  (»f  the  «»tlier,  and  the  former  evil 
IS  kept  in  check  l>y  the  pait\  system  not  less  than  the 
i.ittci  ;  as  when  the  uns4*i'nil\  conduct  of  individiuls 
brin;:s  discredit  on  a  numerous  IhmIv  to  which  tliev  owe 
.iMc^^'iance,  stronL^^T  intlnent  i"»  can  Ik*  exerted  to  restrain 
It  than  if  it  reflected  on  th<'  character  merelv  of  a  small 
^rroup.  X«>\v  in  the  pnvMMin- of  ih.»M-  s\  niptomsi.  it  nia\ 
l»f  (lotibted  if  paitv  l«»\allv  \\«»uM  ^tand  tin-  strain  <»f  the 
(-\tiiKti«»n  of  t\\o-t)iir«ls  of  it>  it  u.irtls.      If  on  the  meet* 

.    tt«>i'>iii<*ii.il  |«r.i*'»t«'»* 

«<M      II  • 
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severe  in  the  repression  of  useless  places  of  profit,  that 
they  were  abolished,  as  their  retention  might  have  been 
pleaded  for  on  the  ground  of  their  having  introduced 
to  official  life  some  of  the  most  resiiectable  office-holders 
of  the  Republic,  ail  its  Presidents  who  had  ever  held  a 
ministerial  portfolio  having  each  commenced  his  career  as 
I'nder-Secretary.^  Tiie  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
the  i>arliamentary  system  is  a  complicated  construction, 
the  growth  of  ages,  its  stability  dejiendent  on  a  combina- 
tion of  conditions  which  cannot  be  created  at  will — tradi- 
tions, sentiments,  anachronisms,  anomalies.  Tiie  more  1 
deeply  we  examine  French  efToiis  to  maintain  it,  the  more  1 
clearly  it  ap{)ears  to  lie  for  ever  dinmied  to  fail.  The  ^ 
party  system,  we  have  seen,  is  one  essential  for  its  good 
working.  Hut  the  jMirty  system  requires  jiarty  discipline* 
and  even  if  the  French  succeinled  in  imitating  its  organi- 
siition  for  a  season,  tliev  have  none  (»f  the  materials  for  its 
<lis<'ipline,  which  in  Enghuul  we.  ]*nHlisiKised  to  reMi)ei*t 
authority,  have  to  seek  in  pree(*ilents  and  practices,  and 
even  in  abuses,  handed  down  fn»m  the  past  :  while  the 
Kn'iu'h,  who,  outside  official  eircles.  have  not  that  predi^- 
jMisition,  have  to  improxise  or  to  borrow  their  details  of 
parliamentary  machinery. 

Thus  we  see  that  un<ler  the  l%<*publir.  whether  minis- 
tries provide  many  or  few  plai**s  f«ir  olhee-M-ekent,  their 
iti^taliility  is  unafT<*eted.  Hut  the  re«iult  would  U*  the 
>.i!iic  under  whatever  i  oiiditi«»ii^  the  iMrlianifUtarv  f«\?«- 
iriii  was  rssiived  in  Kranre.  I  luif  are  Frnu  h  adMiin*r> 
<*t'  rrpifNehtative  inntitui  i«»iih  u  jm  tiruilx  U*lit'\e  that  their 

»  M  ('.v»iniir-IVri<  r  til  iIm  l>.i(.iijri  <  ,^\  ,.  t  .f  I^TT.  M  r.irn»»i  in  iIh- 
W  |.|.|iiijt«>ii  and  Kn'>%  ni<-t  (  .i)*ni*  t«  ••!  \^''*.  .nt't  M.  |'tli\  I'aui**  in  iIn- 
t.r.iiHl  Miiiiia^nraf  l(tSl. 
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Government  could  thrive  under  them  if  circumstances 
were  changed.  They  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Republic : 
or  that  universal  sufiFrage  is  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  Ministers  successively  hurried  from  office.  But 
France  has  tried  the  parliamentary  system  when  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  a  Republic,  when  the  franchise  was  lim- 
ited, when  deputies  were  not  salaried,  and  when  ministers 
were  statesmen  illustrious  throughout  Europe  — and  the 
lifetime  of  Ministries  was  of  the  same  average  duration 
as  under  the  present  regime. 

After  the  Revolution  of  July,  Liouis  Philip|)e*s  first 
Ministry  contained  a  list  of  names,  the  lustre  of  whicli 
is  unsurpassed  in  any  British  Cabinet  of  the  century. 
M.  Guizot  was  at  the  Interior;  M.  Mole  (with  Talley- 
rand Ambassiidor  in  London)  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  at 
the  Ministry  of  Education  was  Due  Victor  de  Kri^lie: 
while  MM.  Casimir-Perier,  Laflitte^  the  financier,  anil 
Dupin  were  Ministers  without  iiortfolios.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  King  could  not  decide  which  of  them  to 
call  to  preside  over  the  others,  or  indeeil  that  so  talent«^I 
a  combination  should  have  dissolved  in  three  months.  M. 
LatVitte  then  became  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Mon- 
archy <»f  Julv,  and  his  (lovernment  lasted  for  rive  months. 
Tlien  M.  Casimir-Perier  formetl  a  Cabinet  in  May.  18:il, 
and  there  are  few  pa^'es  of  huer  French  history  more 
pathetic  than  that  deseribini;  the  strupj^les  of  the  Vftoran 
parliamentarian,  who  illnstrat<*d  the  bourgeoisie  nf  the 
Kevolution,  till  he  was  stnirk  down  a  victim  to  tlio  chiil- 
era.  The  crisis  after  his  death  lasted  for  ninntlis.  anil 
then  was  f<»rnicd  another  mai'\ellous  eombinati«in.  Mar- 
shal Soult,  with  the  port  folio  «»f  War.  presitUtl  over  it. 
the  l)nc  de   liroiirlic  bt-eaiiic   K«ireign   Ministt*r«  M.  Ciuizot 
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trausferred  Lis  talents  to  Public  Instruction,  and  M. 
Thiers  came  upon  the  scene  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
That  Cabinet  had  a  relatively  long  life,  but  it  underwent 
so  many  reconstructions  and  changes  of  Prime  Minister 
that  it  is  not  clear  when  the  end  came  of  the  famous 
Ministry  of  October  11,  1832. 

Finally,  when  the  Orleans  dynasty  quitted  France  after 
occupying  the  throne  for  seventeen  years  and  a  half,  it 
had  been  aided  by  the  counsels  of  eighteen  ministries ;  ' 
and  if  the  last  of  them  was  long-lived  it  did  not  display 
the  advantage  of  longevity,  as  when  it  fell  it  brought 
down  the  Monarchy  with  it.  No  doubt  the  same  Minis- 
ters often  returned  to  office,  and  the  ** mi nist rabies"  of 
tlu>se  days  made  a  better  figure  in  Europe  when  they 
were  called  (niizot  and  Thiers  (each  of  whom  sat  in  eight 
('a)iinet.s)  than  under  the  Third  Uepublic,  when  M.  Tirard 
was  {K*rhaps  the  most  res]>ectable  tyfie  of  the  recurring 
holders  of  |KirtfoIios.  Hut  the  ultimate  effect  was  even 
ni(»re  disastrous  than  th.'\t  of  the  |>arliamentary  regime 
wiiirh  this  ^▼eneration  has  witnessed:  and  the  Monarchy 
nf  July,  which  has  left  its  name  to  a  |>eriod  of  commercial 
j»ros|M*rity,  literary  lirilliancy,  and  |i4>litical  ehMpience,  dis- 
apiMMrc*!  in  a  strcet-l)rawl  unworthy  of  the  name  of  revo- 
lution ;  a  catantrophe  inexplicable  but  for  the  fact  that 
parliamentarism  is  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  French. 

*  T)ti%  \«aA  tli«*  r.i)rul.iti«>n  of  M  Jul«-t  Simoti.  mli«i  a»  a  y*Mini;  matt  mMi 
A  \\i'ii*-«w«  i>f  till-  iHiiiii  r"it<»  iiitni*i«ri4l  ir !«*«-<•  aii<I  nt'«»it«tru4*M«*ttj»  «•(  tlw 
tir«r  J  irt  ..f  tin-  ri  ijii  I  In-  ninii«iry  ••!  <H*t..Ur  '*0.  I>»|n.  Im«I.  lifH«\fr. 
It  it>'i>riii.ill>  I'lij  l.fi  .  .t-  III  n  ilitv  M  <*uiz<>t  u«iii  l*niiir  MuiUiiT  lr»4si 
!•-  !  nil. lit. Ml  t  •  lilt  K«  \.>liiti  .11  <if  Frbnian .  1*»l?*  NofiiiitaJlv  hr  mhIt 
U  r  uu,  Tri  «i<i«  lit  ••(  flu  f  .tiiMil  III  S«-|4iinU-r,  IMT.  Martial  S*4ilt 
)i  iMiij  In  .  II  till  ill.  11  niiil.ir  I'ntiM  \|tiii<«!«r  I'lii*  luiiiiMTial  ii«i.il«ililjr 
iiimIi  r  tl»«    H«*xt>>r4ti>in  U  inriitt>>iM*<l  **u  \>    .114. 
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in  1895  became  Minister  for  Foreign  AfiFairs  in  Kussia, 
it  was  recorded  with  envy  tliat  since  1813  there  had 
been  only  three  occupants  of  that  high  office,  —  MM.  de 
Xesselrode,  (iortchakof,  and  Dei  Giers;  while  France  had 
employed  more  than  enough  titularies  of  the  }>08t  to 
supply  a  new  one  every  other  year.  M.  de  Nesselrode's 
term  was  so  long  that  to  com{>ete  with  it  in  France  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  not  only  ministerial  sta- 
bility, but  stability  of  regime,  as  it  had  begun  before  he 
came  to  Paris  to  negotiate  the  downfall  of  the  First 
Kmpire,  and  did  not  end  till  after  the  Crimean  war; 
lasting  through  First  Restoration,  Hundred  Days,  Second 
Restoration,  Monarchy  of  July,  Second  Republic,  to  Sec- 
ond Kmpire.  The  s|>an  of  hunnin  life,  ajmrt  from  politi- 
cal vicissitude,  docs  not  often  |>ermit  of  such  exi)erience; 
l>nt  to  institute  tt*rnis  of  service  even  as  long  as  those  of 
Prince  (lortchakof  or  of  M.  de  (iiers,  who  together  served 
for  the  third  of  a  century,  France  has  only  to  adopt  the 
Russian  methiMl  of  govi*rnin(*nt,  or  to  resume  her  own 
ftirm  of  autocnicv.  which  M.  de  Ncssclroile  and  his  mas- 
tor,  Alcxanth'r  I.,  t<M>k  such  pains  to  uimet  in  1814.  The 
hoiiiai^t*  |»;iid  hv  Kr.inrt*  to  Russia  in  the  last  decade  of 
tht*  nineteenth  ctMitiirv  has  Ix^en  one  i»f  the  uuist  curious 
international  sjMTtarlfS  cmt  pn»si»nted  to  KuroiN*,  n»- 
i:arth*«l  cither  a^  thf  attitude  of  one  great  fiowcr  lief  ore 
.inothtT.  or  aN  that  (if  a  denKH-racy  bi'fore  a  desiiutism. 
\h  (int*  <lofpI\  ati.K  hct|  t(»  rr.inrf,  while  watching  the 
I'h.iMS  (if  the  Fr.UK  o.RiiNNt.in  alliance,  and  studxing 
Fn  ih  h  iiiNiitntionN.  I  h.i\c  .sntiiftinics  lM*i*n  uiuvtul  to 
rci^rrt  that  Fran<  i*  >honl<l  not  i*o  to  Russia  for  her 
iihwhU  (»f  !;o\»Tniiu*nt,  and  t(i  Knglantl  for  lier  frieml- 
^hi^is.   which   in    an\    caM*   wtiuld    not  cIo  her   the   harm 
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slie  has  suffered  in  her  efforts  to  adopt  the  British  par- 
liamentary system. 

If  nations  were  subject  to  the  same  unjust  resentments 
as  human  beings,  France  might  well  dislike  England  for 
the  very  reason  of  having  imported  an  institution  mod- 
elled on  one  of  hers,  and  of  having  found  it  a  failure.  It 
is  as  though  a  man,  whose  affairs  had  been  managed  with 
irregularity,  should  behold,  with  envious  admiration,  a 
neighbour  in  the  possession  of  a  machine  which,  patiently 
constructed  and  steadily  driven,  performed  fairly  well  its 
appointed  task,  sometimes  l>eing  improved  as  new  needs 
arose.  He  suddenly  decides  in  a  moment  of  crisis  to 
have  one  manufactured  on  the  same  pattern,  reckless  of 
the  fact  that  neither  the  material  he  has  to  produce  nor 
the  overseers  and  labourers  who  will  have  to  work  the 
machine  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of  his  neighlxmr. 
But  he  has  one  swiftly  put  together  by  unpractical 
theorists,  with  the  aid  of  books,  and  it  starts.  It  is 
constantly  explodinu^ ,  it  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants 
sometimes  with  terror,  sometimes  with  scorn  ;  it  i>eriodi- 
cally  kills  a  niaiiaL,^*!*,  and  gangs  of  fortMuen  are  at  short 
intervals  discharged  maimed,  while  the  workmen  are 
I)erj)etually  figliling  and  disfiguring  one  aiu^tlior  in 
quarrels  as  to  the  way  of  handling  it ;  but  it  rnttU^ 
on,  sometimes  under  one  class  of  management,  sometimes 
under  another  (piite  different,  and  never  d<iing  a  g«NKl 
day's  work  in  any  ease.  Once  it  was  st«>piii*il  for  a 
seas<in,  and  no  oiu-  was  any  the  worse  for  tlit*  cfs^anun: 
but  beeause  the  nianai^'tr  wlio  shut  it  up  came  l€i  a  bad 
end  after  partially  reviviii;^  it,  it  was  bruu«;bl  ttiit  a;;ain 
after  his  dismi>sal,  ami  pat(  hed  up  to  hxik  like  a  iitrw 
machine.      It  has  blunih-nul  on,  with  fewer  fatal  an-itlonts 
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it  is  true,  but  with  much  more  din  and  odour  than  it 
ever  made,  first-chiss  artisans  being  rarely  employed  on 
it  in  these  davs. 

It  is  the  fault  of  M.  de  Montesquieu.  Had  he  never 
met  Lord  Chesterfield  at  Venice,  our  polite  ambassador 
to  Holland  would  not  have  sought  him  out  at  the  Hague 
in  1729,  and  conveyed  him  in  his  yacht  to  England, 
where  his  sojourn  of  two  years  has  had  more  effect  on 
the  history  of  France  since  the  Revolution  than  perhafM 
any  other  single  event  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
E»prit  dei  Loi$  would  have  added  its  legions  of  Romans 
and  ( J  reeks  to  the  forces  of  antiquity,  which  carried  on 
the  French  people  to  upset  their  monarcliy;  but,  had 
.Montesquieu  not  gone  to  England,  there  would  have 
lM*en  in  his  immortal  work,  which,  in  spite  of  its  fantastic 
cxtnivagances,^  turned  the  ctnirse  of  human  thought,  no 
eulogies  of  the  Hritisli  (\>nstitution  among  his  dimpiiet- 
ing  praises  of  tlie  republics  of  old.  So  the  French  Re- 
public having  turned  into  Empire  after  about  as  many 
weeks'  of  duration  as  the  vears  of  the  life  of  the  Roman 
Kepulilic,  before  it  gave  birth  to  the  Caesars,  the  doc- 
iriiKiires  of  the  Kevdlution,  when  t he v  scented  the  com- 
iiiL^  fhnvnfall  of  N;i|N>leon,  |i,issed  by  the  chapters  of  the 
Enprit  tif0  Lttii  on  the  virtues  of  republics,  and  [wndered 
thoM*  e\t<»lling  the  In^auties  of  the  English  ("tmstitution. 

»  V<»|iain  V  Ci'mmtHtmrt  put  rKpffif  *l^$  h*h,  U*r  «iiy  miw  familiar 

witli  \|.«tit«i«<|iiifii.  pn'\Hli*  li.ilf  .III  li"Ut*»  iii»*f  (.tcitMiu*  r^utliii;*. 

-  T\tv  Ki'imMir.  ..it  thi  ir.vl.itii.Hi-  II  .1  flu  Km|«in-,  May  H.  1*^M.  had 
l.fji'l  II  yrar*  4ImI  lu.irlx  *•  iii.mli-.  ••!  l».it«  1\  «<•■»  iMt  ki ,  iIh*  l(«*itiati 
I<«|.uMh'  tn  iMl«'ulat.«l  i.«  l».i\i  l.ij»t..|  Uiw.^ii  .>■!  aiiil  fii»i  j«ar*.  But 
tin  H«|MiMir  n-.ill\  .iiili'l  "U  N..\.tiiKr  !♦.  IT!".*  !•»  llniiiMirv).  ntWf  Utilr 
ii»»ii»  tli4ii  M-viii  \i-4r>'  .'f  »\i»»fiio-.  Ii.i\iti;:  Ufti  pr»»  l.iiui«*<l  on  S«*|4rlllbvr 
jl  IT'.^j.  ili«>ii.'li  ii«  ii.iiiif  \\  t-  «>th«Miilv  r«-taiiM-«l.  ii«*i  «»iil\  UiriHiicii  Um 
(  (Mioiil.it*-.  Imu  III  lilt    lir*t   xt^p'  ••(  till-  Kiii|>irr 
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There  was  no  more  talk  about  Athens  and  Sparta,  nun- 
associated  with  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  guillotine,  and 
other  institutions  unknown  in  ancient  Greece.  The  Eng- 
lish Constitution  was  on  the  lips  of  the  new  regenerators 
of  France  in  the  last  days  of  the  Emperor,  who  disliked 
England  and  neglected  Montesquieu.* 

In  1792  Marie  Antoinette,  recalling  how  the  King  had 
scouted  the  idea  of  his  functions  being  reduced  to  those 
of  an  English  monarch,  lamented  that  tlie  British  Con- 
stitution had  not  been  established  in  France;  but  the 
unhappy  Queen  regretted  many  other  expedients  of  a 
very  different  order,  which  might  have  spared  her  and 
hers  from  the  grim  abyss,  to  the  verge  of  which  she  was 
already  dragged.  Mnie.  de  Stael,  who  related  the  anec- 
dote,2  adds,  that  for  the  twenty-five  troubled  years  previ- 
ous to  the  Hestoratioii  it  had  been  the  practice  for  i>eople 
in  France  to  invoke  the   British  Constitution  wlien  thev 

m 

were  in  distress,  and  to  neglect  it  when  circumstances 
changed.  Yet  even  at  the  outset  of  that  period,  when 
the  old  edifice  was  overturned  in  1790,  and  when  Frjim-e 
might  h;vve  made  a  new  start,  could  the  anarchy  liave 
been  quelled,  the  British  Constitution,  which  Xecker  and 
other  moderate  men  counselled  the  Constituent  Aj^s^mu- 
bly  to  establisli,  was  the  one  fabric  which  could  not  have 
been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ancient  Regime,  for  one 
among  many  reasons,  that  its  essential  virtue  lav  in  its 
gradual  growth  of  agfs.      Hnt   the  idea  of  tacking   it    tm. 

»  ••S'>n  »'lnrati<»n  avait   cit-  f..it   inr«iinpl^tt*.     Par  «*X(>iiiple.  i|   iTavAit 
]•.»>    In    M.iiitrN.jiiit  II    I'.'iimif    il    l.iut   U'  liiv." — Stt'ii<llt:il,   .V/ifioir*  j«  .%fvr 
.V'f/'«»^^.N.      !!»•  lia«l.  h.«\\»\«r.  \v;u\  Mniiu*si|uicii  in  a  fa>lii<tn  in  tlu*  .l;i\* 
•  •t  lii>  \>>ut)i  uitii  Ills  CMinpatrint  and  subM><|ii(>iit  enemy,  iNtzzn  di  Ii«.r.jo 
wliM  n*r<«riU  tli**  fart  in  hi«»  \"(r^  sur  hi  Cors^. 

•  f  '<ni>i>li' riitii'ns  9ur  la  Ut  coln(iou  /V(i;icui.'*f.  Ire  |iArti«*,  c.  xx. 
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ill    1814,    to   the    solid    new   construction    fii3liioned    by 
Napoleon,  was  to  the  last  degree  empirical. 

The  accomplished  daughter  of  Necker  was  one  of  those 
who  |)reached  its  introduction  into  France,  and,  referring 
to  Napoleon's  rivalry  with  our  country,  Siiid  that  **  the 
only  way  of  becoming  equal  to  England  is  to  imitate 
her."  Mme.  de  Slael's  Con$u{4ration$  $ur  la  R4 volution 
Franftt{f*e,  which  only  ap{)eared  on  her  death,  two 
years  after  the  second  and  more  stable  establishment  of 
Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  show  how 
all  the  Libends,  whether  they  shared  her  hatred  of  Nape- 
Iron,  or  ha<l  accepted  his  rule,  were  impregnated  with  the 
idea  that  the  British  Constitution  contained  elements  for 
the  regeneration  of  all  governments.  In  ])erusing  it  and 
similar  works  of  the  jieritxl,  one  sees  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Senate,  bidden  by  the  Allies  to  prescMit  a  charter 
for  Louis  XVII L  to  acce|)t  when  he  came  to  Saint-Ouen, 
in  a  day  or  two  drew  one  up  acconling  to  Knglish  princi* 
pics  and  prerc<lcnts,  even  In'fore  Na|x»kHin  had  starte^l  f<»r 
I'.llin.  Mme.  tic  Siai-l,  h»ng  lH»forc  her  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land, had  arfjiiirftl  a  dorp  adminttitm  f«>r  our  institutions 
from  her  fatlnT.  who.  in  her  (hildlMMNl.  had  gone  to 
London  before  hi>  tir>t  term  i»f  oIVum*.  and  it  is  due  to  her 
bri'jht  inlrlli;»«'nre  to  rciMM^nine  that  no  one  Mu»n»  lucidly 
than  she  coiitrastecl  the  dirferences  in  the  liases  of  i(oi*ietv 
in  the  two  rountri«*s. 

Thai  «hMrn<'NS  of  \\r\\  in  not  pon-eptible  generally  in 
tht'  writiiii^s  nf  lilt*  riMiHiitiitioiial  d<H*trinaiies  aii«l  Lib* 
traU,  \\ln»  at  tlii^  |Hri.Ml  fir^M'^fd  in  the  s|Mirt  of  rhasing 
faUf  anaIo|^it>s,  wliiili,  di\erliiig  in  the  playing-liehU  nf 
dialrrtii.  is  danjt'nuiN  \\h«'ii  applied  to  the  goM*riimriit 
i»f   liiinian  iMHii'Ue>.      A"*  Charles  I.  ami    Louin  XVI.  were 
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fated  to  die  by  the  hands  of  their  subjects,  it  would  have 
been  of  benefit  to  the  French  people  if  the  English  king 
had  fallen  at  Naseby  or  been  secretly  despatched  at  Ca- 
risbrook,  like  Edward  II.  at  Berkeley;  or  if  Louis  had 
perished  at  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries,  or  had  been  mas- 
sacred the  next  month,  like  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe. 
For,  as  the  two  monarchs  were  both  publicly  beheaded 
on  scaffolds  after  mock  trials,  it  was  clear  to  the  French 
Liberals  that  the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions 
were  identical  phases  in  the  history  of  two  countries. 
It  did  not  matter  that  the  causes,  political,  fiscal,  and 
ecclesiastical,  were  unlike  ;  that  the  relations  of  the  re- 
spective kings  with  church,  nobility,  and  people,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  Three  Estates  were  entirely  dis- 
similar; that  no  single  movement  in  the  two  civil  wars 
could  be  compared ;  that  every  circumstance  leading  to 
and  following  tlie  two  regicides  was  different  —  England 
had  decapitated  her  king,  France  had  decapitated  hers. 
therefore  the  French  Revolution  corresponded  to  the 
English  Revolution,  the  Bourbons  to  the  Stuarts,  and 
so  on. 

Hence  the  reflections  of   the   French    Liberals  on   the 
secjuel  to  the  (Ireat   Rebellion  were  auxiliary  to  the  Res- 
toration of  Louis  XVIIL  by  the  Allies,  and  when  it  was 
accomplished  they  had  no  further  doubt  that  everj-  stage 
of  the  Knglisli   Revohition  would  have  its  counterjiart  in 
Frame.     Thus  half  a  generation  later,  the  dethronement 
of    the  h'^Mtimate  king  in  favour  of   another  nienilier  of 
the  royal  family,  not   next  in  succession,  was  preti^^'uretl 
l)eforehan(l   in  artiticial   public  opinicm  on  the  lines  of  th«r 
l''!it,^lish   Revolution  of  ITiSS,  aided  by  oircuniMtances  and 
hy  the   h«re«litary   willingness  of   Orleans   princes  to  in- 
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trigue  against  their  anoiiited  relatives.  Perhaps  if  the 
children  of  Louis  Philippe  had  all  died  young,  like  the 
infants  of  Queen  Anne,  M.  Guizot  would  have  unearthed 
some  Electress  Sophia,  sprung  from  the  Bourbon  alliances 
with  the  Palatinate,  to  provide  a  German  dynasty  for 
the  throne  of  France,  corresponding  with  our  Hano- 
verian succession.  But  his  analogy -bunting  would  have 
received  a  check,  as  the  nation  was  sick  to  death  of 
parliamentary  government,  and  threw  itself  into  the 
arms  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  to  be  compared  with  whom 
no  member  of  the  house  of  Cromwell  had  existed. 

The  comparison  of  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  two 
Revolutions  is  as  well  known  as  it  is  now  discredited ; 
hut  one  has  to  peruse  the  literature  of  the  time  to  realise 
li(»w  far  the  mania  w;is  carried  bv  the  school  which  fain 
would  institute  a  ]>erfect  harmony  of  the  Revolutionar}' 
^^osiK'ls  of  the  two  nations.  There  are  pamphlets  by 
M.  (fuizot  which,  when  one  comes  across  them  in  old 
lil>raries,  ap|>ear  to  lie  at  first  glance  historical  sketches 
of  past  epi.siMles  in  Knglish  history,  so  crammed  are  they 
with  English  names  and  seventeenth  century  dates*  in- 
Ni<*ad  of  being  {M^lciiiiial  essiiys  on  contemiKirary  French 
••vriils.  Here  is  om*.  />m  goHrernemtHt  de  la  Fniuce  de* 
ftui$  la  Jtfifauration  et  du  MiMitfere  ActueL  publishfd  in 
lb  JO,  wherein  recur  nuire  fre<|uently  the  names  of  South- 
ampton and  Clarendon,  of  Ashley  and  .\rlington  tlian 
th.iN.-  of  MNL  Deeares,  l)e  Fellre.  Kover-Ciillanl.  ami 
Camille  Jordan*  win*  are,  with  far-fetched  fanev.  com- 
pared  with  the  statesnifh  of  Charles  H.  There  is  another 
«»f  a  vear  later,  />f*f  0>n»piratiifH$  et  dt  la  Juliet  P^dititfut} 

*  III  tlit4  |knm|«)il«t  tli«  |iii(.ict-  c<>ii«i«is  •»(  a  tniti*Uii«»ii  •»!  Kr*kitir*t 
pin*  .'vnr  of  th«*  Riiti«h  r.»ii«titiitt*>fi  |*fMti<Minrt<«l  at  the  \ru»\  *»(  ll^llrkl 
ill  !*-■!  f,.r  firinjr  at  «itNir;.v  111 
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ill  whiali  M.  Giiizot  transcribes  whole 
belt's  State  Trial* ;  for  France  clearlj 
her  Restoration  ivitliout  a  K_ve  House 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  without  a  Dr.  I 
Judge  Jeffreys.  So  also,  a  dozen  yea: 
Legitimists  had  liecome  Jacobites,  we 
of  Deputies  solemnly  discussing  the 
Duchesse  de  Herry  by  the  light  of  I 
ill  the  case  of  the  young  Pretender.' 
It  is  instructive  to  study  with  some 
phase  of  French  liistory.  when  on  the  nii 
aspirants  to  popular  favour  bohlly  procl 
tion  of  Britbh  institutions  and  precet 
rainisteriul  instability  and  other  feature: 
anarchy  of  tlie  present  da\'  must  be  reft 
of  that  i>eriod.  I'olitii-al  France  of  l( 
the  generation  succeeding  the  Ruvolntif 
of  civilisation;  the  changes  in  the  ni 
of  the  population  ;  certain  reforms  fort) 
such  as  e\teiisiiiii  nf  tlie  siitfnigc  in  18 
war  witli  (Jerniany,  wliiih  left  n  shudo 
tlie  jieiiple  :  all  liiese  fa.lors  niii.st  be  co 
in^  the  French  nalinri  as  a  whiile  at  th 
tuiy.  Hut  political  France  of  to-day.  tl 
form  and  a!<|>fcl  have  been  alti'red  by 
aiul  clianges  iif  li-giinc.  examined  lienei 
liif  crcaliun  <if  ihu  liiiriy  yt-ars  sui't-cedi 
Hasiillc  in  ITS'.I.  'Ilur  Vri^d  may  ro 
into  three  stages.  In  ihc  lir.-l  was  desti 
K'girn.'t  in  Ihv  M-nnd  Nai-dcm  nii«-d 
I  l'r.-i--MrlMl  .1...  «-Hiir.-  .1.-  1.1  CIijM.bn-  .1.-, 


.     ^ 
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solid  fabric  of  centralisation  demanded  bj  the  tempera* 
nient  and  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  F'rench  {leople  ; 
in  the  third  the  parliamentary  sj-stem  was  imported  from 
England  and  incongruous!}*  tacked  on  to  the  national 
edifice.        • 

The  British  Constitution  deserves  most  of  the  praise 
that  has  lieen  applied  to  it ;  but  its  name  implies  that  it 
is  admirable  as  a  working  machine  within  the  realm  in 
which  it  has  slowly  develofied.  As  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land says  of  one  of  its  sacraments*  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
^  carried  about  or  worshipi)ed/^  and  this  is  how  the  French 
doctrinaires  treated  it.  Far  different  was  the  attitude  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Commonwealth.  All  of 
them  were  familiar  with  and  appreciative  of  the  merits 
of  the  British  Constitution  ;  many  of  them  were  the  sons 
of  makem  of  its  {larliamcntary  system;  some  of  them 
were  impregnatcMl  with  the  doctrines  of  Montesquieu: 
hut  the  result  of  their  exiierience  and  knowledge  was 
that  they  recognised  that  no  mere  adaptation  of  British 
institutions  would  flourish  even  in  an  Anglo*Saxon  com* 
niunity,  and  they  pr«>«lui*ed  a  constituticm  which  is  a 
flluralile  monument  of  human  wisihnu.  Instead  of  n«ad- 
ih^  Montcs«|uieu  as  a  mere  eulogist  of  the  (*onstitntii»ii  of 
thfir  anrestors«  tlM*y  ex|MHinde«l  his  treatise  rather  us  a 
Liudatorv  criticism  of  the  British  system,  and  tbev  took 
fruni  liinu  by  the  li^ht  of  tlu*ir  own  ex|ierifnce«  the  prin- 
ri|i|«*  iif  till*  M>par:itii>h  of  the  |Niuers  m«ire  Nearly  delim*d 
lli.iii  it  i*\t*r  u.iH  ill  Kii^laiid. 

Thus  ill  mtiipli'trly  st>|uratin«;  the  exe<*iitivf*  from  the 
ItM^iHlatiin*  thi*y  niadt-  itu|MiH4ibIe  the  estalilishnient  uf 
tli<-  iiai'liaiiirntarv  s\>t«*m.  of  whirh  an  esM*ntiaI  feature 
i.H  till*  ri*s|N>iisibility  of  MiniHtors  to  I'urlianient.     As  Mr. 
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Bryce  points  out,  the  results  of  their  clear  division  of  the 
legislative  power  from  the  executive  have  been  farther 
reaching  than  they  anticipated,  for  the  motive  which 
urged  the  Americans  to  keep  Ministers  out  of  the  legis- 
lature was  the  fear  lest  it,  by  the  Ministers,  should  become 
the  servant  of  the  Cliief  of  the  Executive,  who  might 
assume  certain  prerogatives  of  the  British  sovereign  wliich 
were  greater  then  than  now.^  We  have  nothing  to  do 
here  with  the  developments  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  if  the  French  doctrinaires  had  tumetl 
their  attention  to  it  instead  of  remaining  in  indiscriminate 
ecstasy  at  the  perfection  of  the  English  sj'stem*  the  his- 
tory of  government  in  France  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury might  possibly  have  been  less  chequered. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  parliamentary  system  gained  admission 
to  France.  The  Constitution  of  1814  was  not  like  that 
of  the  United  States,  the  deliberate  work  of  grave  <lele- 
gates  firm  in  their  convictions,  discussed  at  leisure  anii<l 
profound  peace  in  the  calm  of  the  Quaker  city  —  at  a  time 
when  calm  was  not  yet  banished  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent. By  senators,  owing  their  posit i(m  to  having  dis- 
simulated from  the  Enij)eror  their  Liberalism,  it  was 
improvised  in  five  days  amid  the  wild  agitation  of  Paris, 
then  a  camp  of  victorious  Cossjicks  and  Pru.ssians,  with 
Napoleon  at  Fontainebloau  not  yet  (lissujideil  fruni  strik- 
ing another  blow  to  iviifw  the  l)loodshed  which  hatl  now 
reai:li('(l  the  walls  of  ihf  lapital. 

Hy  the  most  curious  of  the  ironies  of  {Nilitiral  historv. 
the  iK*nnis*^ion  to  the  Fn-noh  to  cnttT  into  the  privilc^r  «if 
parliamentary  LTovrnnuriii  was  annoniiciMl  to  them  bv  the 

*  Amfrictin  (^nntmnttr^ntth,  i»Jin  i.  c.  xxv. 
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autocrat  of  Russia.  Talleyrand,  always  in  haste  to  betray 
a  falling  master,  bad  lodged  the  Tsar  at  his  house,  whence, 
on  March  31,  1814,  was  sent  to  be  placarded  on  the  walls 
of  Paris  the  announcement  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  that 
the  Knii)eror  had  resumed  again  his  simple  style  of  Napo- 
leon Hona{)arte,  and  that  the  nation  was  free  to  give  itself 
a  constitution  ;  the  proclamation  bearing  the  sole  signa- 
ture of  Alexander  with  the  countersign  of  his  minister, 
Xcsselrode.  After  another  occuiKition  of  Paris  fifty-seven 
years  later,  when  a  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  had  first  come 
in  1814  with  the  Allies,  returneil  as  German  Emi>eror,  his 
servant.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  had  brought  liim  thither, 
expressed  the  hojie  that  France  might  maintain  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  as  l>eing  more  likely  to  prolong 
her  isolation  among  the  monarchical  powers  of  Europe. 
One  might  almost  fanry  that  a  similar  thought  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  s;igacious  autocrat  when  he  invited  the 
French  {leople  to  repudiate  anttx^racy,  and  was  the  most 
urgent  of  the  Allies  in  forcing  the  Constitution  on  Louis 
XVIII. J  discerning,   ]»(*rliaps,   that  a  nation   which   had 

I^»uig  Xl'i.  (  Vati*.  I»»-.*T  ).  nl.it«**  ilui  "oii  thi*  :S\HU «»(  April,  ihr  Ktii|irrur 
.\l«-\4ii«l(T  %i«iitil  I.  sii'*  XVIll.  at  I'ttiiipi^ipie  aikJ  «tri>ii|rty  iii»ii4««l  tm 
lUv  Kini:.  |»rit»r  to  ht*  «-iitry  iiit«i  tin*  capital.  priitiiUiiii;  by  pmrUitunkni 
a  LiUrnl  ('on^tititiioti.  .VftrrwanU  hr  M*tit  to  8l.  (hirti  tlin*r  CiNirifn 
t*>  tlir  Kiiic.  iIm-  l^uit  Htih  tlif  in«*«*f<i;.v  lliat  if  tb«  |»n»tnii«  mm*  not  tbiM 
iii.kIi'.  Ue  Kifiiikl  ii.'i  riiti  r  Tun*.  T1i«-  pr«*claiiuilioii  %rai»  ilni«%D  up  (by 
M  •!»•  r.tllfX  r.iifl  I!  w  i»  •>ii.|'  AU>\  tlif  ilr.ift  «irnt  to  thr  Km|«iTi»r  .\W*xatt< 
«!•  r.  v%liM  r.>rn*«*t««l  tw*  .r  t!ir««*  i^^m  .•«-»."  v%c.  Mmr  t\r  Start  IumI 
vMiii«ii  i.»  liitii  oil  .\|  ril  •."•  •■>jff.  iht  KitL*li^i  (%»ii*titutioii  ha»  bi-en 
from  all  mum  rtjir-l.*!  I»\  .i.l  ;  ».1.|..  .»f*  (roni  Motii«iM|iiii  ii  to  M  N'rrk»T. 
an  ilif  IiijIh  •!  |*fiiit  of  |«  rf<4*iioii  t.i  >%|,i.'|i  hiim.in  »-iii»ty  <hhiI«I  altalfi  " 
Til*  Tf  u  iio  «|..u»%i  .-lUaif  III.  T«-i»«  .!»■!.  rniiiiati.»n  in  I»«I4  thai  KrmiifV 
^houM  ti.i.i  .1  lar.i  iiii«  iii.tr\  •  -riMitiMi  it.  I*tit  it  In  ii<4  t*.%»%  to  arrii'r  lU 
iht  iii!\i  I  III  .it\««  utiich  lui^ilU-vl  tbr  autucral  Ui  br  lU  clii**!  atlvutaUr. 
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^)o\or  shown  sign  of  aptitude  for  parliamentary  institu- 
;ion$  would  find  that  they  demanded  such  attention  as  to 
nK^ke  improbable  its  marching  to  another  Austerlitz  or 
Kriedland. 

IV 

Instead  of  enjoying  in  peace  the  fruit  of  his  victories, 
iMinsolidating  his  dyniisty  together  with  the  glories  and 
resources  of  France,  Napoleon  by  his  insensate  ambition 
made  the  Restoration  with  some  species  of  representative 
government  inevitable;  and  it  being  necessary  to' restrict 
tlie  powers  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  whose  impenitent 
theories  were  well  known,  the  parliamentary  system 
liccame  the  heritage  of  that  difficult  {period,  fated  to 
survive  other  constitutional  importations  then  essayed. 
The  principle  of  ministerial  re8{)onsibility  then  made  it« 
i'litrv  into  France,  for  it  is  needless  to  take  seriously  its 

His  tutor.  Fr^dt^ric  LahanH".  tlio  S\vb««  Lil)eral,  hml  e<1ucat<*«l  him  in  hi* 
iiitas.  aiiil  tlie  Ku){M'ror  may  have  had  a  dttctriiiatrL*  |ileasun*  in  iiii|M«iuif; 
ail  fXiKTiiiKMit  1)11  a  nation  (Uitsidt*  his  (»\vii  dfUiesne,  wliicli  he  rt'iifairtl 
ill  a  iD(Miiti<>«l  fi>rm  and  without  pn-M  surct-ss  in  Polaml.  Arc«»nlin:;  i«i 
Tozzo  di  Boriro.  wlio  wiis  U*ft  in  Paris  in  1814  as  Hussian  ambaMcidiir  afiit 
the  d«>partui-<>  of  the  allied  hovem.<:nK.  the  Tsar  had  fo^eatly  at  ht-art  thr 
Wflfare  of  Kniiuc  ;  but  that,  from  tlie  )Mjint  of  view  uf  the  Alli««.  mruit 
the  inahility  of  France  to  1m>  a  terror  to  foreipi  iKiwen*.  und  Knrn|v  «a« 
in  thf  nM'>tablisIinient  of  the  nourlxms  under  a  (\>nfititution  the  cnaRiii- 
t«'«'  <if  a  lon^  {H*ace.  which  was  imiK^ratively  needtil.  But  AlexaiMifr'» 
]>.irti<ular  anxiety  was  to  prevent  AuMria  fniiu  becoming;  |arsiiuiiui;t  m 
l*ra!i(-r.  No  oiH-  thoni:ht  that  Louis  Will,  had  ten  year>i  to  live.  Sti  tlir 
>]>«■(  ijy  Micre^^sion  wa>  antii'ii>«Ued  of  Cliarh-H  \..  wlio  waa  in  tlie  han^U  ••! 
till  ]>ri«  >t>.  and  liii-  IVir  Inlit-Ni-d  thf  Ji*Miit>  ti»  U'  working;  at  thi-  «inlt-rs 
of  Mi-tririiich.  'I'lie  'l'>;u' no  d«mhi  thouirlit  tliat  |iarlianientar>'  iii>tiiiiti<iU'« 
iiii.'hi  couiitrraor  chrieal  iiithuiire.  but  h<*  alsii  trietl  to  fSet  a  |i«'n>>iia1 
hlian  in  t)ic  <:ii\rrMinfm  of  Franee  by  doiii<:  ht>  iitn)Ot4  to  marnr  hi>  aister 
!••  flu  hue  «lr  Hi  rry.  an  alhaucf  wliicli.  o|i|H)iM*d  to  Tallevmiitl.  Biiirht 
ha\i-  ehaiiL't'd  the  hi>*i«»ry  of  the  century. 
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introduction  at  the  Revolution,  when  enunciated  in  the 
Constitution  of  September,  1791,  the  King  being  then 
prisoner  ait  the  Tuileries  after  the  flight  to  Varennes. 
One  reason  for  its  not  having  worked  well  is  that,  for 
its  well-working,  it  needs  a  Parliament  imbued  with 
traditions.  The  relations^  of  Parliament  and  Ministers 
in  Hngland  are  founded  on  slowly  develojied  ussiges  and 
fictions  which  cannot  be  put  into  a  new  constitution. 
For  exaniple,  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  resiKmsibility 
drafted  into  a  written  constitution  cannot  be  enforced 
unless  it  be  laid  down  that  the  Ministers  are  collectively 
us  well  as  individually  rcs|Huisible ;  otherwise  an  ambi- 
tious ]>olitical  lender  to  evade  the  rule  need  only  get  him- 
self named  Minister  without  {>ort folio.  M(»reover,  at  the 
outset  a  Council  of  Ministers  ha.>  to  l>e  by  law  established, 
althou^di  the  Kngli>li  Cabinet,  from  whirh  it  is  copied, 
has  no  ofiirially  recognised  existence. 

Again,  while  the  prineiple  of  mini.sterial  resiiunsibility 
to  i^arliament,  borrowed  from  Kngland,  is  the  one  feat- 
ure uhieh  is  found  in  all  the  conMitutional  regimes  set 
up  in  France,  mon.inhital  or  republican,  the  French 
have  never  adopt e<l  the  l«n^Ii.>h  c«»neeption  of  the  \nmi' 
tioii  and  attributes  of  Mini.>ttrs.  The  s4*|i;ir4tion  «»f  the 
|M»\vers  whirh  .MonteMpiieu  admired  in  our  C«»nMitution 
i^  n«»t  cl<*arly  detine<i  in  Fran«'e.  In  Kngland,  the  se|ia- 
i.tdiiM  of  the  le«|i.slaiive  |Hiucr  l'r«»m  the  exiniitive  is  in 
tliroTN  so  (li>tUM-t  that  .Miiii>urH  ^jt  in  the  ele('ti\e  (  ham- 
bt'i  of  ihr  hi^JNlaniie  n«*t  1»\  MltUe  of  their  U-ihi:  Mill* 
i^tris.  but  in  spite  of  that  fait;  m>  a  eoninioiur  who 
i<M<'i\r«»  an  apiHiiiiinunt  fmni  the  (  loun  Iu&a  to  re«-ci\e 
a  hrw  mandate  ftnni  the  rlrrttirate  liefofe  he  ran  f»it  in 
till-  Lower  IIoum'.      In  Fiame  a  nuntMer  {»tta  and  delutes 


MlSlrtltKS   ASU   MINIST] 


in  both  Houses  of  Parliaiaeiit  iu  his  ca 
The  Conatitution  permits  ministers  U 
Senate  or  in  the  Chamber ;  but  th 
constitutional  or  utilitarian,  for  selei 
members  of  Parliament.  In  practice, 
Kepublic,  only  the  tliree  portfolios  of 
Foreign  Affairs  are  ever  given  to  pe 
senators  or  deputies ;  but  the  holders  o 
the  most  important  ministers,  whose  c 
times  might  have  tlie  gnivest  consequf 
as  is  tlie  confused  t'reneh  system,  the  : 
ing  experts  to  till  ministerial  posts  ca 
knowledge  is  not  without  advantage, 
u  Secretary  of  Slate,  impatient  of  the  p 
tations  of  coustituente,  declare  that 
without  being  u  member  of  Parliami 
situation  of  French  political  lite. 

but  though  sueb  ideal  situation  be  I 
sent  minister  he  has  usually  to  dejinrt  f 
months'  tenure  of  it,  when  the  Kepublic 
preting  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  ret 
same  spirit  as  did  its  Royalist  and  Orl 
under  tlie  Hestonilion  and  the  Monarc 
the  Cabinet.  In  eonsidorlng  the  worl 
mentary  system  in  Fmnce  we  always 
.sories  of  vicious  circles.  If  to  remedj 
bility  ministers  were  no  longer  resitonsi 
ilie  macliint-ry  of  centralisation  luight  1 
of  nn  ambitious  hand  wlio  would  di.s[»e 
latiire  in  governing  France.  Or  if  the 
miiiisUTS.  no  longer  n-spimsiblf  lo  Par 
reality  us  well  as  iiomiiiiiUy,  inlu  the  Imi 
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the  State,  he,  if  popular  and  capable,  would  be  subject  to 
the  temptation  of  making  himself  dictator  by  nominating 
his  own  creatures,  who  would  abet  his  schemes  of  autoc- 
racy by  means  of  the  redoubtable  machinery  confided  to 
them.  Consequently  there  is  no  remedy  under  a  regime 
of  representative  government.  Ephemeral  ministries  must 
succeed  one  another  at  brief  intervals,  the  office  of  minister 
must  remain  in  misesteem,  and  parliamentary  anarchy 
must  continue,  because  France  {Kissesses  a  centralised 
system  of  administration  essential  to  her  existence,  and 
because  the  French  Iiave  an  ever-latent  longing  to  be 
governed  by  a  master. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  1875  which  pre- 
scribes that  a  ministry  shall  resign  in  consequence  of  an 
adverse  vote  in  the  Chamlier.  All  that  the  Constitutional 
Law  says  on  the  subject  is  that  **  Ministers  are  jointly  and 
H4*verally  liable  before  the  Chanil>ers  for  the  general  |>olicy 
of  the  Uovernment  **; '  but  as  in  Knglund  a  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Common^  usually  entails  the  resignation  of  a 
Cabinet,  the  (toveniment  of  the  Kepublic  would  lose  its 
I'liaracter  as  a  constitutional  regime  tiid  it  not  imitate  that 
vfiirralile  precedent.  To  an  onhniker  the  necessity  is  not 
stlfevident.  If  a  British  mini.strv  defeated  in  the  House 
of  (\)iumons  remained  in  olVire.  the  malcontent  majority 
niii^ht  refuse  to  vote  Supply.  an«l  by  bringing  the  business 
of  the  country  to  a  standstill  nii^ht  force  a  tlissolution  or 
i  \<  itt*  a  |M)pular  ai^itation.  In  Fraiire  the  adventitious 
iii.ij«»iity  which  puts  a  ministry  otii  i«»  no  more  repreM:nla- 
ti\f  of  the  nation's  opiiiiohs  or  e\en  of  its  tent|Mir4ry 
Miitiniciit  than  is  the  minority  which  supiK>rtH  it.  TIm* 
\'»ljii^   c»f    Supply,    owiii^    to    the    ^y^tenl    of    the    liutlgel 

»  L  C.  :i'>  Krwirr.  I^^'».  art.  d. 
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and  on  his  refusal  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  are  summoned  to  the  £lj8ee  to  counsel  the 
Chief  of  the  State.  The  result  of  their  advice  is  that  on 
the  succeeding  days  politicians  of  various  Republican 
groups  are  sent  for  by  the  President,  and  it  is  officially 
announced  that  one  of  them  is  authorised  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet.  The  English  practice  is  not  at  this  point  fol- 
lowed.  The  member  of  Parliament  so  honoured  has  not 
his  door  beset  with  crowds  of  anxious  placemen.  It  is  he 
who  has  to  seek  out  his  possible  colleagues,  and  the  news* 
pai>er8  record  his  drives  about  Paris  in  a  cab  in  search  of 
a  ministry,  until  he  returns  to  the  ]^l}*see  fatigued  and 
usually  unsuccessful,  as  the  tradition  is  tliat  the  first  per* 
son  entrusted  with  the  task  slwU  not  succeed.  At  last  a 
more  fortunate  essay  is  made,  and  the  journals  announce 
that  a  politiciaji  of  more  or  less  note,  though  rarely  dee- 
ijrnated  in  advance  by  public  opinion,  has  formed  an 
(>p{»ortunist,  a  Concentration*  a  Radical,  or  a  Moderate 
(tovernment.  To  a  stranger  attempting  to  stud}*  French 
institutiiins  it,  in  most  eases,  apfiears  that  the  com|ioaition 
of  the  Cabinet  hsis  no  relation  whatever  to  the  cause  of 
tlie  (l(»\vnfall  of  its  predeccMMir*  for  indeed  it  sometimes 
hap|M*nH  that  plares  are  im|KirtiaIly  found  in  tlie  new  one 
for  deputies  lioth  of  tlie  majority  and  of  tlie  minority  in 
tin*  di\i^i(m  wliii-h  pnMluce<l  the  crisis. 

Aft<*r  tlifir  formal  introduction  to  the  President  of  the 
KfpuMic.  without  the  ailminiHtration  of  oath  or  othvr 
rrniuiitiv,  tlir  first  liUMUt^^H  nf  the  menilieni  of  a  new 
nuiiUiri  iri  to  take  iHt>M*v«ion  of  their  otVicial  dwellings; 
for  they  an*  all  snm|ttu«»ii«i|y  hNlji^l  in  |ialace8  or  at  least 
ha\e  till*  option  of  i«4»  livin;;  during  their  term  of  offiee. 
Till-  rt*Mdenee  of  the  Miniiiter  4>f  the  Interior  at  tlie  Plm*e 
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Beauvau  is  considered  compulsory ;  for  as  the  chief  agent 
of  the  centralised  power,  he  ought  always  to  be  on  the 
spot  to  direct  it.  Of  the  others  there  are  a  few  who 
resist  the  temptation  of  brief  magnificence,  and  not  dis- 
turbing their  hearths,  never  set  foot  in  the  gilded  saloons, 
excepting  to  hold  an  official  reception.^  But  as  a  nil« 
the  new  ministers,  sometimes  urged  by  domestic  pressure. 
like  to  taste  all  the  joys  of  their  passing  greatness,  and  in 
this  they  are  perhaps  not  to  blame,  in  spite  of  the  satire 
of  the  wits  of  the  boulevards.  Certain  politicians  who 
frequently  return  to  office  have  a  varied  knowledge  of 
the  charms  and  deficiencies  of  the  different  ministerial 
residences,  regarding  them  somewhat  as  a  wandering 
idler  compares  the  furnished  houses  which  he  tenants^  less 
inexpensively,  one  winter  at  Nice,  the  next  summer  at 
Deauville,  and  the  next  season  at  Pau.  In  an  English 
ballad,  the  popularity  of  which  has  for  many  years  given 
a  debased  idea  of  our  poetical  and  musical  instinct,  the 
hero  declares  his  preference  for  his  humble  home  to  tlie 
palaces  wherein  he  i^erioilicully  roams.  Such  vicissitudes 
are  not  within  the  experience  of  the  British  concert- 
goers  who  disingenuously  applaud  the  sentiment.  Yet 
he  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  the  poet*8  fancy ;  he  is  a 
French  Minister  under  a  constitutional  regime,  extracting 
philosophy  from  the  working  of  the  parliamentary  system 
in  France. 

The  oft-recurrinjj  installation  of   fresh    Ministers  is  a 

*  M.  i\v  FrryriiHt.  wlm  was  Miiii<*tfr  ol  War  for  ilit*  |ih«*ii<'tiM*iuiUv 
loiii:  jH-ritMi  iti  iirarly  liv*-  riiiixrulivf  yrars.  ii«*vfr  nem  lo  \\\^  m  jI^,.  pu^ 
St.  I)Miiiiiiii{tii- ;  nii«i  M  Mi  !iiu>.  \\li<»  h.i>  liatl  an  iin)iarallfUi|  K  :.;.-ili  •^ 
rxiHTH'in-r  nf  ••rtiit".  liaMiiu'  Ih'«-ii  an  rmlt-r-StM-rfiary  in  ilu-  JuUt*  Sini<« 
MiniMr>  nf  \x'i\,  al>*»  i»nf«r>  ilu-  M-.-uriiy  •»(  his*  uwn  buim-,  hi^  «1,,  ^.iur  x4 
tin*  inoif  prnuiiMu^  yi»uni:«r  iiuir:>tii>. 
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fertile  subject  for  Parisian  humour.  If  the  new-comer 
be  a  ''  ministrable  **  who  is  not  in  his  first  term  of  official 
life  he  falls  at  once  into  the  routine  of  his  department. 
But  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaucracy  are  said  to  be  apt  to 
paitronise  the  inex{)erienced  statesman.  First  in  apparent 
dignity  in  a  French  Government  office  is  the  Huissier 
of  the  Minister,  who  somewhat  corresponds  in  rank  to 
the  functionaries  known  at  Whitehall  as  **  messengers,** 
though  greatly  su{>erior  to  those  worthy  ser^'ants  of  the 
Crown  in  grandeur  and  imi)ortance  ;  for  the  ante-cliani- 
bers  of  a  French  Minister  are  thronged  with  a  crowd  as 
vast,  if  not  as  picturesque,  as  that  which  frequented  the 
corridors  at  Versiiilles  while  the  King  was  being  dressed. 
No  wonder  that  the  seekers  of  place  and  promotion,  or 
even  the  senators  and  deputies  who  come  to  protect  them, 
should  respect  the  stately  wearer  of  the  silver  chain  as 
the  |>ersonification  of  stable  government ;  for  he  is  always 
there  to  receive  them  when  they  come  in  the  spring  or 
return  in  the  autumn  ;  whereas  the  minister  who  prom- 
ises  a  place  has  often  to  leave  the  decree  conferring  it  for 
a  successor  to  sign.* 

A  n)enil>er  of  the  Embassy  at  I\iris  which  is  reputed 
to  be  the  l>e>t  informecL  and  which  has  the  greatest 
need  to  be  vigilant,  once  said  to  me  that  the  Huissier  at 

*  Th^  iiTMlitlAn  of  th^  lfiit%iit^r  x*  »h^  «\fiihol  of  ei^vrmmentJil  MahlUty 
iXAtt-*  from  tM-fori*  tlir  Tlitnl  lit  |< :iIni«*  'Ihr  Ihu*  irAiitiuilr  ti««^l  t«»  rrUlv 
ili4t  lii«  (atht  r  ai  ili«'  tip»t  nH-fpti<>ti  «lii«*lt  li«*  ja\i*  a*  Knit;  of  ilir  Fmirli 
Ml  |*»>»\\.i«  f.tiiiili.irh  i:rt«tf.|  !»\  .»•.  ;ij..|  llii!<M*^itr  ikIu*  ha*!  \n*rn  iiitnw 

•  I  ;<  iiin;  Th«-  rctii|>.tM\  t«i  tlir  K«*\.il  |r*  ««'tt«  t-     4n<l  lit-  rt|*laiii<^l  that  )h*  «aii 

•  n  •iut\  Id  thr  Aii(«*-4  h:iinU-r  <>f  lU'.t*<ii  in  \'\*J.  mbrii  the  )«Hiii|e  L<hiiii 
l*!iilti>t4>  hr<*iii:lit  ti>  lK<*  r««ii\t  ti*t-  M  thr  «l«ik|«itrlir%  (»f  |>uiii«MtnrS  fttt* 
ii«>iii)«  ;iik*  ili«*  ti<*t>>r>  of  V.iliiix  T!  r  ||tii««»u  r  hail  i^Tfttrntrd  thr  paiiir 
fuiirti'>ti%  iit>tlrr  all  thr  aik  «««<lit>i:  ?f«iiii«^  with  frw^r  \i<'i«kitiiil«-»  ll>aii 
(h««r  ^i|«rrit*rirr«l  h\  thr  Kirtj: 
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the  Quai  d'Orsay  was  the  representative  of  contiiiuitv  of 
policy  at  the  French  Foreign  OfBce  ;  and  the  sarcasm, 
stripped  of  its  offensiveness,  has  some  truth  in  it,  for  it 
was  a  tribute  from  unfriendly  lips  to  the  debt  which 
France  owes  to  its  permanent  bureaucracy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  continuity  of  foreign  policy  has  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  parliamentary  anaruliv 
of  the  Third  Republic,  and  the  cause  of  it  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  public,  which  displayed  satisfaction  when  an 
accomi)lished  oflicial  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
wlio,  with  his  colleagues,  had  raised  the  position  of  France 
in  Europe,  was  made  titular  Secretarj'  of  State  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  politician. 

Although  the  bureaucracy  of  France  has  infinitely 
more  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  country  than  has 
the  civil  service  in  England,  the  position  of  tlie  ni<ist 
important  permanent  otVieials  is  less  conspicuous  in  Paris 
than  in  London.  In  England  each  department  of  tlie 
central  administration  is  directed  by  a  i^ermaiUMit  I'nder- 
Sccrctary,  the  perpetual  head  of  the  ollice,  whose  name  as 
the  representative  of  its  tradition  is  constantly  liefnre  the 
]m]»lie.  In  France  in  each  Ministry  there  an*  seveml 
(lireet(us.  each  having  under  his  control  a  se|)anite  branch 
(»f  the  oHioe  ;  and  above  them  all  is  the  one  man  oonct*n- 
tratiiit^^  in  his  i)erson  all  the  powers,  the  casual  {uditiri.uu 
\n'Vi'  to-(lav  and  <n»ne  to-morrow,  but  in  theorv  llu*  all- 
|in\\(  rfiil  Minister,  whose  nominal  attributes,  con fi-rrt'd  by 
aiitnciM.y.  are  still  the  ohjet't  of  outward  marks  tif  honour. 

It"  a  I- reneh  minister  reniaine<l  in  ollice  for  a  tM>nM«iera> 
Me  time,  his  prineipal  private  secretary,  tlie  rliief  of  hi** 
(al»in<-t,  as  he  is  otlieially  ealletl,  wciuld  l»e(*onie  pr.icti- 
(•ally  the  rn<ler-Socretary  of  Stale,  the  iK>sitioii  in  an  ad- 
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miiiistrative  sense  havixii^  generally  a  greater  importance 
than  the  corresjmnding  {)ost  in  the  English  public  service. 
This  is  in  accorihmce  with  the  principle  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  is  carried  on  under  the  combined  sys- 
tem  partly  invented  by  XaiKjleon  and  partly  im|)orte<l  from 
England.  Although  a  French  minister  may  not  be  a  jier- 
son  of  importance  when  he  takes  oflice,  and  though  lie  may 
resume  his  original  conditicm  when  he  quits  it^  during  its 
tenure  he  is  almighty.  In  Paris  loilged  like  a  prince^  on 
his  ]irogress  through  the  country  he  is  saluted  like  a  vice* 
roy,  journeying  at  the  public  04»st.*  A  more  futile  method 
of  s|>ending  public  money  in  honour  of  ministers  deserves 
ni(  iition.  If  a  Cabinet*  in  teiii|N>rary  command  of  a  ma- 
jority in  either  House,  l>e  >truck  with  admiration  at  a 
sprech  of  one  of  its  mmilMrs.  the  assembly  is  askinl  to 
authorise  its  l>cing  printed  and  |>osted  among  the  ofhcial 
|»rorlamations  in  all  the  .{•i.UoO  communes  of  France. 
Why  importance  is  attached  to  tlie  privilege  is  diflicult  to 
say,  for  though  on  many  an  llotrl  de  Ville  and  Mairie, 
urban  and  rural,  I  ha\c  stvn  placarded  luirliamentary  ora- 
tions on  manifold  topics,  I  liavc  n(*v«*r  once  Xhh'U  distiirlMHl 
in  ni\  iN*ru.s;iI  of  thnn  li\  a  Frt  ii«-h  citizen,  or  even  bv  a 
noi|.f|«T(or  of  tendfr  %<Mr>.' 

*  III*  ••\|«««nv«  of  iiiini*?!  rinl  >••  irut  %•  •'•ttH*tiinr«i  Hfiuokr  an  iiirffrcil%e 
«1<  iMtf-  III  till- (iiaiiiU  r      ^l    Vm  *  (•  t\' '.  v^itt  ti  <  lur  jt*«l  with  iliti»  ik|«*iid- 

i"i,'  !••«•  Ill'ifh  pij'lh'  III  Mm  \  ,  |r  v.  I  •  I*  tlufr  WiTl'  lllllil*liT»  wImiM- 
..Ti.iX*  wttr  iiiiirr  ••\}'«  II*  \«  t!  ir.  *..  •  In  |»»«»*»  Ii«-  Iw  Jii;:  Miiii*tcr  ••( 
I*  .1  ,  ■  W..rk-  •••'•'  fhr  I  ih'r.  \,J*^*  :  Iij*  '•..riif^^.  wIhU-  iti  |^^#»  hi» 
•\-  ;  ii  i|i  •!>.'.- •T'*  T..:»t!.«r  "I"  .'  •»•  *  '  I  't  111 'Iiiij  M  Xw"  *»'.\i»i 
I  1  !♦  I.  I  lif  ii»iiii»'«  r*  !n\tr«-»  I'  •;.•  "1  i!.«*  ii"H»\,  n.  ••!  ••(  v%lii«*ti 
jxo  :ii  |>ri-«4-iit<«  !<•  r.iih^  n  "ft  .t«  tt.  i  n  « tifi-rMiiiittt;  tii.ti>>r«*  4tKl  tiiuo 
I  !|  .il  .iii»l»'»ntM-*  ■  Chi'ijlr.  .|i-l>.;  «  •.  II  M  u.  I*!«I  It  i4i>>t:U|  U* 
V  I.  I  'Ji.i'  il.t  4'«»^i  •■/  «  Ml  \t  V  an. .  ..f  f. ••-•.?»  ttM  l.i'liiit:  *|<t-«-i4l  train*,  han 
'     I.   IxiriM   t>\  tlir  |{  iiIh  i\  f'->ri;|  It  •*> 

*  1  iii»  uA*tt*  ••(  |>uUi«  fii«>iif\  t*  *.-iii«  ;t:tu«  4i«'*r«lt-«l  Itv  ihr  (*|iiiiiil>«'r  i* 
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It  is  difficult  to  pass  a  definite  judgment  on  the  ability 
and  character  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Third  Republic. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  Gambetta,  who  had  practi- 
cally no  ministerial  experience  after  the  War,  and  M. 
Leon  Say,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  was  as  wtr 
liave  seen  never  included  in  any  of  the  twenty  Cabinets 
formed  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  the  regime  has  produced  a  politician 
worthy  of  the  name  of  statesman.  M.  Jules  Ferry  was 
by  far  the  most  capable  Minister  of  the  Republic  after  tlie 
advent  to  power  of  the  Republicans,  but  as  his  most 
marked  achievements  were  first  to  sow  everlasting  ran- 
cour and  division  in  the  nation  in  carrying  his  educational 
measures,  and  then  to  draw  upon  himself  unmerited  un- 
popularity in  directing  a  patriotic  colonial  policy*  he 
showed  himself  destitute  of  an  essential  quality  of  a 
statesman,  —  the  faculty  of  gauging  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  he  is  caUcd  upon  to  govern. 

While  the  proportion  of  <listinguished  men  is  lamenta- 
bly small  in  the  ministries  of  the  Republic,  care  must  lie 
taken  not  to  accept  without  qualification  the  picture 
tlrawn  of  ministers  by  the  c<»ntemi>orary  French  press 
which  is  wont  to  describe  the  successive  governors  of  the 
country  as  persons  of  abject  character  and  parts.  No 
doubt  few  (»f  them  rei)rescnt  the  l>est  elements  in  tlie 
French  nation,  an<l  nmst  of  them  are  much  inferior  to  the 
ministers  with  whom  tin*  Republic  commeiired  its  career 
under    M.  Thiers.       Hut    many,   though    unsuited    to  tin- 

ihc  tli>cuurs«s  of  privaif  intinUrH.  'Yhv  \x'\U'i  in  the  advanta^*  «»f  ihr 
•  atliili;ii:«'  **  "1  a  siH-t-rh  i'i-»l».il''.\  ari^'^  fr«»m  the  fact  that  it  wait  formerU 
a  |iri\iU'.:»'  i»riiliibite<i  t»»  iiuimIhts.  v\vi\  wht-n  they  ofTervil  lo  «!««  it  it 
ttirir  I'wn  rx|KMiM'.  unl«  .^s  ati'li'-riMMl  b\  a  \oie  ot  the  Chaiul»er.  N«»u  aii\ 
•  l«piif\  can  placani  his  NjH't-rli*^  at  hi>  own  expeiii««  t»rat  that  of  hia  An'**til 
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situation  of  a  Miuister  of  France,  are  men  whose  abilities 
might  have  secured  them  an  honourable  position  in  their 
professions,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  level  of  a  new  type  of  English  minister,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  seen  in  both  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive administrations.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as 
there  are  no  other  oflices  than  those  of  cabinet  rank  at  tlie 
(Iis])osition  of  French  members  of  Parliament,  a  politician 
t>f  the  class  of  one  who  in  our  country  would  be  a  sulxir- 
dinate  official  for  a  term  of  years,  is  in  France  entrusted 
with  a  ministerial  i>ortfolio  for  a  term  of  months. 

Moreover,  the  com|H)sition  of  the  ministries  must  needs 
reflect  the  inferior  composition  of  the  legislature.  Seven 
out  of  the  nine  members  of  Parliament  in  a  Cabinet  are 
usually  deputies,  and  our  analysis  of  the  Churol)er  has 
shown  that  it  does  not  contain  material  for  relays  of  min* 
isters  who  would  do  credit  to  the  French  nation.  From 
the  election  of  M.  Carnot  in  1887  to  the  formation  of  the 
.Mt'Iine  Cabinet  in  1890  —  not  counting  the  soldiers  and 
(iaihirs  wlio  held  tlie  {M)rt folios  of  War  and  Marine  — 
ulM>ut  sixty  different  (Hfrsons  were  ministers.  Of  them 
twtMity-two  were  advocates,  seven  doctors,  seven  jour- 
nalists, seven  persons  connecletl  with  commerce,  six  pro- 
fessors, and  the  remaining  dozen  were  made  up  of 
ex-funrtionaries,  retinal  ofticers,  engineers,  with  M. 
Casiniir-IVrier,  llie  solitarv  representative  of  the  wealthv 
and  Irisnrt^l  rlass.     Tlit*  law  vers  and  doctors,  from  wIiom* 

• 

ranks,  :ih  \m*  havt*  M*vn,  ctinie  most  of  the  |>rofi*K<iional 
jMihtn  lans,  Iuim-  tlius  Mipplied  alniut  half  the  miniatem  in 
I  Ills  ikthhI,  the  lawyers  lM*ing  out  of  all  proiiurt ion  even 
!••  tlifir  l.ii;;!*  ninnU'r  in  Parliament,  and  tht*  ni«Mt  gener- 
ous «stini«ite  ««»nld   Hill    impute  diMiuetiun  to  niorr  than 
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two  or  three  of  these  representatives  of  law  and  physic. 
TJie  professors  and  the  engineers,  though  only  nine  in 
number,  include  tliree-fourths  of  the  Ministers  whose 
names  convey  any  idea  to  their  countrymen.* 

The  result  of  this  analysis  seems  to  be  that  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  attain   office  under  the   Third    Republic  the 
most  creditable  examples  are  those  who  have  undergone 
the  technical  training  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  or  the 
University  ;  that  few  of  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other 
professional   politicians  rise  above  mediocrity  ;  and    tliat 
there   are   scarcely    any   men   of    business   among    them 
whose  commercial  aptitude  would  tit  them  to  administer 
a   department   of    the   State.     To   one   acquainted    with 
tlie  different    i)hases  of   French    society,  the    contrast   is 
painfully  striking   between    the    level    of    intelligence  of 
political  circles,  and  that  of  tlie  financial  and  industrial 
world.     At  Lvons,  at  Bordeaux,  and  other  industrial  or 
commercial  centres,  the  men  who  develop  the  wealth  ami 
maintain  the  prestit^a'  of  those  cities,  by  their  high  char- 
acter, their  public  spirit.  an<l  their  manifest  ability,  seem 
to  bti   designated    to    direct  the  alTairs   of    tlie  counlrv ; 
l)iit   if  by   rare  hazard  one  of   them  is  elected  to  Parlia- 

>  MM.  M^liiip  an«i  Fl«v|nrt  were  tl»»  U'st-knnwn  a<lvncatcs(  who  have 
Immmi  iiiiiii>iti*s  jiiirin^  iIm*  |KTi<Ml  :  iimu*  nf  tin*  il«M"tors  an*  f:iiii«iii>.  'Hh- 
]tr<»frs><trN  .iinl  «'ii::iiHii"s  li.ivr  Immii  in«*n  of  aMlity.  Of  llif  tlmn*  t*ii';iiiti*i> 
MM  (ir  Kri'vciiu't  ami  Civaijnaf.  I'.iili.  likr  M.  (\ini«»i,  {.iijiiU  ,,f  \\^. 
K..»lr  pMlytrrlnii'iUf.  \v«ri  iir.uli  .»l»i.\t' iln*  av»rai:f  of  iiiiiiiM<-r<.  AM  ilif 
M\  jM  oi"  »'i -- NV'if  iiMii  "t  t.il«:it  :  MNI.  Hi'i'iln-liii.  ('••ii'^iaii*^.  Himlt'au, 
I)i|i.i\.  l.<  !• '11.  aii'l  H.i:nl'.iM.l  Tin-  \.\>\  l\v.»  Im-imiiii*  Milii«':«>i%.  iniiut  . 
«li.iiil\  «»ii  rmtriii_'  tin-  CtjainlMT  aii-l  Siintf  n-^iHTiiM-ly.  If  M.  1^  Um 
Im  n»  koiH.l  .i>  .i  i.r"ti>.^..r.  i^tlMpN  M.  Kiltia.  wlimn  1  \\\\\v  roimu-d  ;u»  ^n 
•  \-l:iM<ii-»i»:n\ .  hIimuM  Ih-  ;i.M.-.l.  I».t!i  i»f  ilniii  liavini:  Ikm»h  l«*i-tunTs  at 
tip  K.'»li*  I.il.n  'l' ^  Siirii-i«»  r.'!i:i.|U.  ^.  .»:mI  th»!  in  iIm'  ]*u1tli«*  •MTxiir  **\ 
flu-  l'ni\rr>ii\.  \\li'«-li  •'triiMh  ai«'iM  'jivoN  iln' titir  of  |in»ff«iMir, 
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inent,  he  reniains  a  private  memljer.^  It  would  ailiuost 
seem  as  though  the  taint  of  trade  were  as  grave  an 
obstacle  to  entering  a  Radical  or  Opportunist  Cabinet 
under  the  Republic  as  it  was  untler  the  Old  Regime  to 
getting  a  commission  in  a  royal  regiment  of  nobles. 

M.  Felix  Faure,  for  example,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  was  a  man  of  better  {uirts  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  jtmrnalists  wlio  were  ministers 
during  the  fourteen  yeai>i  that  he  sat  for  Havre;  yet 
tliough  he  showed,  by  accepting  under-secretaryships, 
his  willingness  to  take  olVice,  he  never  attained  cabinet 
rank  until  six  months  before  his  election  to  the  supreme 
power.  During  those  years,  in  twenty  consecutive  Cabi- 
nets, in  onlv  three  of  them  was  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
a  man  of  business.^  The  direct it>n  of  the  department  of 
trade  bv  men  versed  in  comniereial  afTairs  would  not  save 
the  connnercial  supremacy  of  France  on  the  continent  ; 
but  it  is  signifieant  that  she  has  lust  that  |M»sition  during 
the  heyday  of  the  |>iirliamentary  reginu*,  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  under  no  other  system  the  administration  of  the 
l.iws  whiih  in  Frame  stringently  regulate  the  national 
<ninhiene  and  industry  woubl  have  In'en  allowed  t«»  re- 
main in  in<'\|H*rt  lian<ls  at  surh  a  erisis. 

in  finding  fault  with   the  e\«  lu^ion  fn»m  public  afTairs 

'  /.'  '/    M    Avii.iril.  .1  til*! iii;:in»li»-t|  Ki-.ki  r  ami  li'.uliiii:  *  iti/t  u  i»f  |.\tiii*. 

^^  li    •    ii  li    ,1"   llftU-  •  li.iTi.r   • .(     Ulli^'    H|.  I'  .|i*|    Hi   .|  l\|l»l||tt    a*     M      Ia*'H    JM%  , 

I      .         nI,.      .«         H.||IMl|      III-      l«!<<IU«l| 

•  •  "  ;-  .1" .  Ill  \\  !•••  !•«  '.I  J  It  It  f'!!  f  III  '  \  <  '.il'tiii  !«  u  .t*  I  I  r<>^  iit<  i.il  •  ll• 
k  '•*  *  '  ilii'tU  kii«>««ii  III  |*.iii«  .io  .1  •••t.i;^««t  u|i<*««-  ••!•«  t  f  liu<l  t>r>ujlii 
I  Ml  St.!  •<>titli«t  u  It  li  a  tht-.ii  n«' il  tii.iii.t.-*  r  rrv^iai-nl  <iri\\  iii»'«*»'«l  ••n 
•  \-  !  ■ '  I  ■  l*  iiij  L,i\'U  »••  ••ti«  ••!  :ln  •!«  j  .-..-.. I  4  •!•  |urii»«  ii'  ulii«  h  Im*! 
-■'•'  'iiii,.  «l  till  !«•  {•  il!i«  III  .  i.i»«  .  iii.t  :!*,•  Iia/^nl  jhiI  ttt*  .Vliiii«tr\  **t 
<      liiiiK  r<  I    iiiti>  till'  1i.iim1%  of  .t  iiiu«ii  I. lit 
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of  the  most  practical  class  which  France  produces,  I  am 
not  advocating  the  principle,  never  accepted  in  England, 
that  a  minister  should  be  chosen  for  professional  qualifi- 
cations.    Indeed,  while  under  the  Third  Republic  lawyers 
administer  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  doctors  that 
of  Agriculture,  in  certain  departments  that    principle  is 
strictly  recognised,  the  practice  of  setting  an  admiral  over 
the  Navy,  and  a  general  over  the  Army,  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Foreign 
OfBce  official  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  AflFairs.     By  a 
curious  paradox  the  press  had  accepted  with  equanimity 
for  many  years  the  appointment  to  the  Ministry'  of  For- 
eign  Affairs  of  manifestly  untrained  politicians.     One 
had  been  Minister  of  Agriculture,  another  was  strange  to 
office,  a  third  was  a  provincial  lawyer.     Yet  when  one  day 
a  man  of  science  of   European  renown  was   sent  to  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  the  uproar  raised  was  such   that  one  un- 
ac<|U(iinted  with  the  history  of  the  Third  Republic  might 
have  thought  that  under  it  the  exterior  policy  of  France 
had  been  directed  by  a  series  of  Metteniichs  or  Bistuarcks. 
If  M.   Herthelot  was  not  an  ideal  Foreign  Secretary,  he 
was  superior  to   many  of   his  predecessors,  and    he  was 
wuU  spoken  of  by  botli  French  and  foreign  diplomatists. 
Nevertheless,  it  iK'ing  rare  for  a  iMilitician  |p  be  knomi 
by  name  beyond  France  in  any  capacity,  the  journalists 
made  nierrv  over  tlie  idea  of   a    chemist    licing    Forfi«ni 
Minister.     To    an    onlooker    the    attacks   s«*euie(l     to    In* 
directed  not  ai^ainst  the  inap|>ropriatcness  of  tlie  ap{>oini- 
ment,  hut    a<^Minst  the    personal    sn|K*riority  of    the  man 
above    the    nuMliocrity    which    seems   to    In*    arreptoil    in 
political  France  as  the  neccN^^Mrv  slandanl  fi»r  its  nilers. 
The  rife  s|»irit  of  rev4»lt  a^.iinst  distinction  aucl   siiikti- 
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ority  receives  satisfaction  from  the  results  of  the  jiarlia- 
inontary  system.  The  wonder  is  that  France  is  not  worse 
governed  under  it,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
considering  who  the  majority  of  the  ministers  are,  an<l 
what  has  l)een  their  previous  training,  they  acquit  them- 
si'lvcs  with  remarkable  success  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  get 
throu^li  their  brief  terms  of  oflice  without  serious  mishaj). 
I'his  is  in  chief  measure  due  to  the  organisation  of  the 
bureaucracy  ;  but  it  may  also  in  part  be  accounted  for  by 
a  certain  instinct  which  the  French  undoubtedly  have  for 
improvising  political  functions.  An  English  usher  of 
lowly  birth  who,  after  rising  to  be  assistant  master  in 
provincial  grammar  schools,  got  into  Parliament,  would 
probably  l>e  both  unconifortable  and  ridiculous  if  he  found 
himself  Prime  Minister  seven  years  later;  but  when  this 
hapiK.Mis  in  France  the  lutnnoted  school -master,  without 
any  pn-tension  to  singular  talent,  gets  througli  his  work 
at  the  I  Mace  Hcauvau  and  at  the  Palais  Rourbon  with  as 
vd>\  assurance  as  though  he  were  teaching  a  class  in  a 
cMiintrv  I<,vcee. 

This  is  a  tra(liti<m  of  the  Itevolntion.  When  all  the 
•^oiis  of  th»*  new  era  considered  that  politics  lK»gan  in  1789 
It  was  e\  ident  tliat  in  1790  no  one,  whatever  liis  age  or 
e\pt- 1  itiK  e,  <'oii]<l  have  had  more  than  a  year*s  |»olitical 
tr.iinini:.  The  guillotine,  and  later  NajKileon,  hindered 
til.-  evjMi  inient  iK'ing  ti^sted  <>f  the  pnxluction  of  full- 
i'l'Uh  >t.itrHiiirii  without  pieliiniiiary  cuIti\ation  ;  but  the 
r:.«'.!\  '.iji\i\id.  At  the  .•uImI  .if  the  rhange  of  thin;*:* 
I^iniHiiit  of  <i«iii-\a.  the  iii:«-i  preter  of  lU-nthaiii,  \\  ho 
kiM  \\  Ln'^'land  and  I'laiHe  ««juall\  uell,  ha\ing  Ih'CU  the 
titt'i  .'f  L.'id  >1m  Iliiii  h<  *>  (liildriH  at  Ho\\o«h1  till  he 
<  atix-  uith  !*•  Mil  illy  to  Paris,  uliere  he  iKuaine  the  friend 
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and  helper  of  Mirabeau,  wrote :  *'  If  a  hundred  people  in 
London  and  in  Paris  respectively  were  stopped  in  the 
streets  and  asked  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
country,  ninety-nine  would  refuse  in  London  and  ninety- 
nine  would  accept  in  Paris, — a  Frenchman  believes  him- 
self capable  of  tackling  all  difficulties  with  un  peu 
d'esprit."  I  know  not  if  that  inodestj"^  lingers  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  buoyant  confidence  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  still  abounds  in  France,  and  is  extremely  useful 
to  the  working  of  the  brief-ministry  system  under  the 
parliamentary  regime.  The  Revolutionary  time  inspired 
ordinary  men  with  confidence  to  undertake  with  a  light 
heart  even  mightier  responsibilities  than  the  direction  of  a 
ministry  of  the  State.  States  themselves  liad  rulers  im- 
provised for  them  in  France  in  that  astounding  epoch. 
Wlien  it  was  coming  to  an  end,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having 
been  law  student  and  army  commissary,  King  of  Naples 
and  King  of  Spain,  and  liaving  descended  from  both 
thrones  even  before  Fontainebleau  and  Elba,  used  to  criti- 
cist'  the  acts  of  liis  Imperial  younger  brother,  complaining 
thai  had  it  not  been  for  Xap(»lcon  he  would  have  continued 
peacefully  his  reign  till  the  Eseurial  claimed  him.  **  Niitln 
lUi^  astonished  Josej)h  in  Iiis  incredible  fortune/'  said  one 
who  had  lieard  liim  si)eak.  When  one  thinks  of  the  vici.v 
siiudes  of  those  vertiginous  days,  it  is  not  surprising  thai 
Krenehuien  and  sons  of  the  Revolution  accept  placidlv 
swell  minor  ti^ifts  of  fate  as  are  distributed  under  a  iiarlia- 
nieiitary  regime. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CORRUPTION  UNDER  THE  REPUBUC 

I 

At  t)ie  entrance  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  avenaet 
n'hicli  flank  the  Chamiie  Llyst'*es,  there  stands  a  substan- 
tial hoiitie  of  somewhat  pretentious  architecture.  The 
stately  thoniughfare  name<l  after  the  victor}'  of  Xapoleou 
nitMt  clivrislifd  by  the  Fn^nch  abounds  in  sumptuous 
dwellings,  so  in  tlie  Avenue  d'lena  this  hdtel  is  not  con- 
spicuouH  among  its  neighUiurs;  yet  it  is  endowed  with 
a  notoriety  {Miinful  to  |iaKsers-by  who  are  honest  lovers 
of  the  Itepnbltc,  whose  President  reared  these  walb  with 
savings  gathered,  it  was  said,  during  his  tenure  of  the 
(iiiif  nugiNtiucy.  The  snspirion  that  M.  Gn*vy  liad 
turned  hi!»  high  office  to  profit,  and  tlie  certainty  tliat  lie 
had  allowed  a  near  relative  t«>  make  of  tlie  Ll}-see  a 
centie  of  corruption,  would  have  infallibly  terminate*! 
the  Ilr|iuh]iean  regime  in  Franee  liad  not  its  op|Niiient» 
artiil  uitii  a  romhiiiation  of  feeblene^<  ami  baMMiess 
ulijih  ( li.ii.u-teiised  the  HoulangiNt  movement.  It  is  not 
nf*<'c^*«.ii\  iirre  to  reeapitiil.ite  the  incidents  wlii«*li  drove 
M.  (iit'\\  fnuii  [Kiwer,  as  the  Wilson  scandals  m*ere  a  few 
\i.ii%  l.itfi  made  insignifirant  by  otlM*rs  wliieli  s|iowe<l 
that  |M»liiieal  i*urrupti«in  was  %%'ide-spread  in  tlir  Rrpiib- 
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lie;  but  tlic  tmdition  (Attaching  to  the  house  to  which  be 
retired  makes  it  a  sad  moiuiment  to  warn  doctrinaires 
that  virtue  is  not  the  special  appurtenance  of  anr  one 
form  of  government. 

The  association  of  purity  of  morals  with  the  republici:i 
form  of  government,  for  wliich  histor3'  furnishes  no  justi- 
fication, is  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  pseudi*- 
chissical   basis   of  the  French  Revolution.      Like  raaiiT 

other  influences  which  Iiave  tunied  the  course  of  bistorr 

• 

in  modern  France,  much  of  it  may  be  attributed  to 
Montesquieu,  wlio,  before  Rousseau  had  begun  to  up- 
heave society  with  his  sentimental  sophistries,  had,  in 
the  Esj)rit  des  Lois^  with  illustrations  from  antiquitr. 
declared  that  virtue  is  not  the  principle  of  monarchicftl 
government  and  that  morals  are  purer  in  a  republii.* 
Tlie  French  theorists  of  the  eighteenth  century-  and  thfir 
dis(i})Ies  did  not  as  a  nile  go  to  original  texts  for  their 
ideas.  Thev  contented  themselves  with  translations  aiid 
vci*sions,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  two  priests  and 
coiirtiei-s,  born  at  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  wrw 
jierliaps  the  chief  agents  for  disseminating  in  the  king- 
dom of  France  the  theory  of  the  virtuousness  of  the 
republics  of  (irccce  an<l  Rome.  One  of  them,  a  huniank^t 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Jacques  Am3*ot,  was  tut«>r  to 
the  sons  of  Henri  II.  when  he  finished  liis  P/Hfarck't 
l/n'e$,  for  which  his  pupil  Charles  IX.  made  him  grand 
:iliin»nrr:  the  other,  the  A  bin*  Barth61enn\  owi*cI  lo  il* 
(niiri  iht*  thirty  v«Mrs  of  leisure  needful  to  [inMlucr  l;i« 
Ti'tiri'h  ,if  the  Y'nnvj  Anarhdriii  in  Greece,  which  atirai'- 
tive  picture  of  life  in  the  Athenian  Ucpublic  was  i>ul^ 
li^hc«l  on  thf  cvc  of  the  Revolution. 

'  //»  Vflsjirit  'Uf  /.'.i.<.  liv.  iii.  c.  5.  and  nv.  Iv.  c.  2. 
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I*Sve  yearo  earlier,  in  178tf«  had  appeared  a  popular 
new  edition  of  Amyot*8  Plutarch.  Its  title-page  au- 
nounced  tliat  it  was  printed/* with  the  approbation  of 
the  King**  whose  downfall  was  to  be  hastened  by  this 
publication,  which  put  into  the  hands  of  the  tlieorists 
concrete  figures  to  drape  with  the  vague  doctrines  of 
Itousseau.  Tlie  classical  allusions  which  inflate  the 
oratory  of  the  Revolutionary  assemblies  are  mostly  draij^n 
hence  or  from  AnaekarM^  and  the  author  of  the  latter 
owed  his  escape  from  tlie  massacres  of  September*  1T92» 
u>  the  renown  of  his  book,  which  had  enabled  the  over- 
turners  of  the  monarchy  to  evoke  the  hnmani^  and 
purity  of  republican  government,  whereof  Marat  and 
Danton  were  the  first  exemplan.  When  Charlotte  Cor- 
diiv  came  from  Caen  tlie  next  year  to  send  the  former  to 
hiM  fate,  in  her  scanty  baggage  slie  brought  a  volume  of 
Amvot*s  Lir€9.  Of  Msulanie  Roland  one  who  had  seen 
the  Revolution  wrote:  **She  devoured  Plutarch  and  St. 
Au^UHtiiie:  her  spirit  became  Republican  and  her  soul 
diristiau.**  Thus  in  every  phase  of  the  Revoluticm, 
ill  eviTV  iKirty*  all  who  tcMik  i«irt  in  it  were  stee|ied  in 
thi*  |iNeud(MlH24siciHm  of  which  tlie  fint  sufierficial  prin- 
ciple  waii  that  virtue  c*ould  only  thrive  under  a  republic, 
HO  tlut  M.  Hrunetijire,  who  Mimetimes  puts  verities  in 
r|ii^nunniuti€*  form,  once  naiil  to  me,  **It  was  Plutarch 
who  niadf  the  French  Revolution/* 

It  IS  nrfdK*v«  to  tntlirate  the  faWness  of  the  anahi|^' 
\\l1i4  li  the  tlif«irists  of  tilt*  Xa^x  cvnturv  drew  between  tlie 
ie|»ulili(H  of  iilil^  Hitli  their  M*rvile  |N)pulatiuiis«  and 
nifNlfrn  (imiiH-mries  everv  ineiiiU*r  of  which  was  to  have 
i'<|u.il  ti);lit3».  Monf«iver,  all  tlut  was  c*«»mi|it  at  Athens, 
a^   well  a.H  all  tliat  wa»  beautiful  and  gissL  develo|«d 
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under  republican  institutions;  while  at  Rome,  long  be- 
fore the  sombre  narrative  of  Tacitus  and  the  vehement 
stanzas  of  Juvenal  had  portrayed  for  posterity  the  Empire 
at  its  zenith,  pens  not  less  immoi*tal  had  related  the 
enormities  of  Catiline  and  of  Clodius,  both  products  of 
the  Republic.  The  very  sound  of  that  word  to  doc- 
trinaires seemed  vaguely  to  suggest  virtue,  though  its 
meaning  no  one  quite  apprehended,  and  even  Montes- 
quieu defined  it  in  a  manner  which  might  include  the 
British  Monarchy  as  at  present  constituted.'  In  our 
country-  the  austerity  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  reaction  of  the  Restoration,  gave  a  certain 
plausibility  to  the  theor}-;  but  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well was  rarely  cited  by  the  forerunners  of  the  French 
Revolution,  who  neither  admired  its  ethical  doctrine  nor 
regarded  it  as  a  democratic  government. 

Wlien  France  got  a  Republic  its  chief  domestic  occupa- 
tion at  first  was  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  Kepuhlicans; 
but  when  the  leaders  of  all  the  groui>s  had  guillotined 
one  another,  a  period  of  relative  peacefulness  at  home 
ensued,  and  the  Directory  must  be  considered  the  firet 
exj)erimeni  of  republican  government  in  Fi-ance.  The 
new  rulei*s,  not  content  with  reviving  the  licentiousness 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  inaugurated  in  France  the 
era  of  corru})tion  under  popular  goveniment,  and  the 
decadence  of  rej)uhlican  ideas,  disi>layed  in  tlie  readiness 
with  wliieli  HunaiKirte  wjvs  acclaimed  as  its  master  bv  tlie 

*  Before  MMmes4|uitMrs  tiiiu»  the  term  **la  Rt-publi-jue  "  wa*  tf»ftfn  iiw4 
by  French  NNrilcrs  (La  FMiitaine  for  exainple>  in  tlie  j;i-iht;i1  n^'n^e  of 
*tlie  Slat*'."  Thus  uinhT  tht-  Thinl  nepuhhc  priests  of  iii«iiiairhk*al 
Kyinpathii'<  maintain  that  they  can.  Nxithmit  outraire  ti»  e<»ns4>i«.||r^.  t-ntont 
the  Dttminf  fiilnim  far  Uf-mpuhlioiin.  pn-scrilteil  by  the  Govi 
under  the  Couc<»nlat,  ut  the  end  of  lua-ss.     See  p.  408. 
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nation,  was  due  not  merely  to  the  governmental  anarchy, 
but  to  the  corrupt  regime  of  the  Republic,  which  diiiil- 
lusioned  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Revolution.  Since  then 
there  have  been  in  Europe  no  other  republics  of  sufficient 
size  and  imjiortance  to  afford  material  for  inference;  bat 
on  the  great  continents  of  the  West,  where  states  en  joy- 
ing  that  democratic  form  of  government  abound,  the 
standard  of  public  morals  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  be 
the  envv  of  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World. 

The  tradition  of  republican  purity  is  like  that  of  the 
smoothness  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  survives  the 
adverse  testimony  of  the  ages;  for  since  the  Teucriaiia 
seeking  the  Latian  shores  were  buffeted  fay  .£olas  at 
Juno's  prayer,  or,  centuries  later,  the  aiXMtolic  shipmen 
were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria  by  a  tempestoona 
wind  called  Euroclydon,  that  dolorous  sea  has  ever  been 
subject  to  tlie  agitations  which  to-day  disturb  the  theories 
of  travellers  fleeing  the  storm-clouds  of  the  north  and 
hoping  to  find  the  coasts  of  Carthage  or  of  Italy  bathed 
with  sunlit  ripples.  There  are  da}-s  of  flawless  perfso* 
tion  on  the  Mediterranean  just  as  tliere  are  men  of  spot- 
Ifss  rt*|>iitv  in  republican  goveniments;  but  days  of 
e\(*ctMliiig  licauty  are  |)erha|is  less  rare  on  seas  without 
prrt4*nHiiins  to  calm,  and  upright  statesmen  are  perhaps 
nmrv  nmimon  in  monarchies  which  liave  no  peculiar 
attribute  of  purity. 

It  \v.tiil«K  therefore,  be  unfair  to  ex|iect  a  higher 
«it.in<l.irfl  iif  nioiiilH  under  the  Thinl  Republic  tlian  under 
thi*  Sfioiiil  Kmpire,  but  for  the  repruacheA  utteretl  against 
th.it  i«;:itiic  by  Republican!^  who,  under  I^imiit  Na|ioIeon« 
.!<«.  lilxMl  all  the  ilU  which  befell  huniunitv  in  France  to 
the  lni|*eiial  rule,  anil  wlio.  in  tlieir  optimist  belief  in 
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the  purifying  effect  of  their  cherished   form   of  gOTem- 
ment,  used  to  cry,  "Only  let  us  found  the  Republic,  mod 
then  you  will  see  the  moral  reform  we   shaill   e£fect  in 
France."^     The    utterance    of   that   aspimtion    and    its 
failure  to  be  realised  point  once  more  to  the  tendency 
of  the  French  to  find  in  formulas  and  theories  cures  for 
the   ills   inherent  to  human   societies.     After   the   First 
Empire,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  British  Constitution 
which  was  to  reinvigorate  the  nation;  during  the  Second 
Empire  it  was  the  Republic  which  was  to  cleanse  France 
of  corruption  in  high  places.     Towards  the  close  of  M. 
Caniot's  Presidency  a  popular  and  monlant  caricaturist* 
depicted  the  Republic  as  an  obese  demi-iep  decked  out 
in  an  attire  unbecoming  to  her  mature  age,  and,  as  slie 
passes   in   review  1x3 fore  a  group  of  elderly  |>oliticians« 
they  exclaim,  **And  to  think  how  lovely  she  was  in  the 
(lays  of  the  Em})ire."     If  such  a  portrait  of  the  Republic 
exaggerates  Iier  defects,  it  is  certain  that  her  form  and 
character  little  resemble  the  ideal  honestly  hoj>ed  for  by 
sc»mt?  of  those  who,  inspired  by  a  sincere  and  Utopian  love 
of  lilH'ity,  stiove  to  upset  the  Imperial  Government. 

Tlic  glitter  of  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  having  dazzled 
all  Europe,  and  the  second  downfall  of  the  Na|K>leonic 
dynasty  having  involved  France  in  irreimrable  disaster, 
tlie  expositoi-s  of  the  causes  of  the  French  defeat  laid 
such  siiuss  upon  the  jmljlic  and  private  corruption  of  the 
siipl»oi  tfis  ol  tiic  lujperial  rt/gime,  whether  ]Kditicians 
functional  ifs,  court ieis,  or  si>eculatoi*s,  that  the  idea 
giew    that    the    nt'W    rulei-s   of    the    land    wtriv    to    lie    Uir 

'  "  I..iis^«/-H'»i;<  f..iiil('r  la    R(^pul>li(|iH-  et  voii>  verrez  couiuieiit   tiiHi.« 

iM"i-:ui>«T<>iiv  la  1  i.irjtt'"  (^ Ki;^'t''nf  IVlletan^V 
■''  M.  FMiaiii. 
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incaniation  of  a  chastened  nation.  That  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  court  did  not  encourage  a  high  tone  of 
morality  is  undisputed.  That  the  embellishment  of  the 
ciipital,  to  form  a  sumptuous  setting  f(»r  the  fetes  which 
attracted  thither  all  the  pleasure-seekers  of  the  globe, 
fostered  a  spirit  of  jobbery  infecting  all  the  departments 
of  tlie  State  cannot  be  doubted.  That  the  mal-orgaiii- 
sation  of  tiie  army  which  succumlxHl  to  the  forces  of 
Germany  wjis  jwirtly  due  to  the  dishonest  inca|>acity  of 
persons  in  authority  is  one  of  the  accepted  causes  of  the 
rout  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  had 
Louis  Nai>oleon  l)een  more  sagacious  in  dii)lonnicy,  had 
he  treated  Italy  with  more  foreseeing  skill  at  Villafmnca, 
and  not  K*ft  Austria  to  W*  crushed  at  Sadowa,  he  would 
not  have  had  to  take  tiie  fiehl  ahme  against  united  Ger- 
many; and  witli  Frencli  arms  virtori«)Us  the  worhl  wouUI 
liavf  licanl  \vv\  lilth*  of  tlie  tK*moraIisa(ion  of  the  Second 
Knipire,  though  not  one  moral  fault  had  lieen  uncom- 
mittfd  of  those  laid  to  its  charge.  If  the  cannonading 
of  S.i.irbtiick,  a  lx»m)Kudment  atl  u»iim  I)t'f^thint\  had  with 
the  aid  «»f  an  cfTcrtive  ally  Uvn  follow t-d  by  a  Magenta 
and  a  Solfninn,  in^tr.id  of  b\  M.ii>-la-'rour  and  SiMlan, 
the  pii'senrc  mT  ;i  (  hild  of  fomtern  on  a  Uittlc-tii'ltl,  instead 
of  Uing  repioKitrd  as  the  final  meretrieiou?,  disjday  (»f  a 
corrupt  .systi'm,  would  ha\c  U-cn  cilctl  a>  a  fi-at  uni  le^s 
nKMitoriou>  than  that  of  the  Hl.iek  I'linee  at  (n'^y;  amK 
when  tlif  l*iinre  liiHK*ri.il  li.id  nu<  «eetled  .In  Kni|K*ror  of 
the  FitiKli,  M*  i>NOiiirr  wmiiM  |i.i\e  .id<lr<l  the  **  li.ipti'^ni 
of  Fire  *  ti»  hi't  g.illei\  ilhi?»tialnig  the  N.i|Mileonic 
le;;ilHl. 

L.iMiy  t»f  nioiaJN,  whrtlh  I  j.iililie  or  piixatt*.  displayi'd 
by  jM*i^on>   in  aiilhorit\    i^  i.t   iii'>r\*  d«  iriui*  iital  example 
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in  a  republican  government  than  in  a  mooMinhjz  &i: 
conversely,  an  exemplanr  court  has  a  g^reater  effect  f.T 
good  in  a  nation  than  has  an  ill-reg-ulated  one  for  evil 
In  England  a  continuance  of  the  practices  of  Carlt'X 
House  would  not  have  corrupted  the  nation,  bat  wouli 
have  terminated  the  Hanoverian  succession:  while,  oz 
the  other  hand,  the  pure  example  of  the  court  of  Qnees 
Victoria  was  an  unmixed  advantagpe  to  the  English 
f>eople,  and  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  bj  witt 
drawing  that  influence,  was  probably  the  most  importas: 
national  event  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  in  this  respect  no  comparison  can  be  insti- 
tuted between  England  and  France-  We  take  pride  in 
the  Crown  of  England  as  the  symbol  of  the  British 
Em]>ire  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  race;  but  wt 
have  a  peculiar  reverence  for  our  royal  house,  due  to  ou: 
affrrtion  for  tlie  Sovereign,  who  hiis  set  a  blameless 
example  to  two  complete  generations  of  her  people,  and 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  nation  where  there  lu* 
never  lM*eii,  as  formerlv  in  France,  a  line  of  demarcation 
l)et\vee!i   nribilitv  and  coninionaltv  the  roval  familv  alone 

»  *  *  • 

stan^ls  aloft  as  a  easte  apart, —  for  whieh  sj>ecial  reason 
marriagrs  of  its  meuilx*rs  with  subjects  are  to  be  dopre- 
eatiMl.  In  modern  Fi-anee  dynasties  are  only  temponrr 
f'Xprdieuts,  never  aceej)ted  by  a  unanimous  nation*  $•"» 
that  tlu»  Tunst  upright  of  sovereigns  could  have  littW 
opportunity  of  making  his  example  felt.  In  the  ca.'< 
ol  tin-  Srcond  Kmpirc,  if  its  frivolous  infliUMifcs  werv 
unduly  extrn^ivr.  it  i<  Ih'eause  the  pre|HindiT:int  |MwiTi«»n 
of    Paijs   in   the  <ojnitiy,   and  the  perennial    tt'mlcurv  of 

m 

that   (  ity  to  gaiety  caused   the   luxurious   excesses   of  tlif 
Tuihriis   to   1h'   n-MtrtiMl  tivt-r  the  Freurh    iH^ople   to  an 


c.^ 
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The  converse  proposition  that  laxity  of  morals  in  a 
republican  regime  is  more  widely  pernicious  than  under 
a  monarchy,  requires  no  special  qualification  when 
applied  to  Prance.  If,  therefore,  the  malady  which 
tainted  an  autocracy  reappears  under  a  republic  with  its 
purifying  pretensions,  the  last  state  of  the  country  is 
worse  than  the  first.  After  the  Irish  famine  economists 
ascribed  its  baleful  consequences  to  the  fact  that  the  diet 
of  the  i)ea8antr3'  was  the  simplest  of  food-stufifs,  so  that 
when  the  potato  failed  starvation  was  inevitable.  Thus 
also  if  France,  having  reduced  herself  to  the  simplest 
regimen,  finds  that  it  fails  to  supply  her  with  moral 
sustenance,  it  is  clear  that  she  is  in  a  situation  more 
unfavourable  than  when  the  Republic  existed  only  as  a 
resource  to  fall  back  upon. 


II 

Of  the  various  parliamentary  scandals  with  which  the 
career  of  the  Kepiiblic  has  been  chequered,  tlie  most 
typical  was  the  Panama  affair;  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  French  public  jieriietuates  the  sortlid  legend  is 
a  symptom  of  its  demoralising  belief  in  the  venality  of 
U-;:i*ilaton«.  The  thrift  of  France  had  subs«Tibe<l  fifty 
milli«>ns  sterling  for  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmtis  of 
P.m. una,  undertaken  by  M.  ile  lA*SHe|is,  the  maker  of  the 
.<ih /.  (an.il;  and  in  l**t*i  uu^X  of  tli.it  money  having 
•  li^ippcirtMl,  it  Wius  known  that  he  an«l  iithers  were  to  In* 
iiu'tl  on  the  charge  of  nii>appi«»piiating  it.  (Considering 
the  col.K<»al  sunt  l«>st  by  the  French  public  in  this  enter- 
pii^c.  little  interest  wa<%  taken  in  the  coining  tiials  till  it 
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was  suddenly  stirred  by  the  dramatic  suicide  of  a  well- 
known  financier,  closely  connected  with  the  Panama 
Company  and  with  leading  politicians,  driven  to  deatI^ 
it  was  said,  by  menaces  and  demands  of  blackmail. 
Then  succeeded  a  period,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  witnessed  in  a  great  capital  save  at  a  time  of  revo- 
lution. In  the  Chambers  wholesale  denunciations  of 
ministers,  senators,  and  deputies  took  the  place  of  debate. 
A  parliamentary  committee  was  chai^d  to  sift  accusa- 
tions brought  against  members  of  selling  their  votes 
which  passed  the  law  authorising  the  Panama  Com|anj 
to  solicit  money  from  the  public;  but  the  inconclusive 
proceedings  excited  rather  than  allayed  the  popular  thirst 
for  scandal.  The  people  of  Paris  seemed  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  corruption  and  of  delation.  Morning  and 
evening  the  journals  announced  each  day  the  arrest  of 
some  prominent  politician,  or  the  details  of  a  midnight 
doniiciliar}'  searcli,  and  the  sinister  query  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  often  on  men's  lij>s  **a  quand  une  nouvtlU 
charrette  f  ' 

Kniotion  reached  its  height,  and  the  sense  of  national 
shame   its  dej>th,   when   the    Prime   Minister  of    France 
ordered   the   prosecution   of  two  of  his  own  chosen  col- 
leagues in  the  Cal>inet  for  comij)t  traffic  of  their  office, 
demanding  of  the  Chamber  that  i>arliamentarA'  imniuniiv 
slmuM  l>e  wiilnlrawn  from  the  men  who  sat  by  him  at  the 
council  Uianl.      Tlit'>e  two  ministers  were  eventuallv  dis- 
cliar^tMl   l»y  ilif  niairiNtmtt's,  after  a  secret  in(|uirA\  and  it 
wnnM  st't-ni  iluit   tiie  jinwecutions  were  set  oi^  fuiii  with 
un<liie  rfckli-^^-n.NK.      Hut   the  ern>r  w;is  even  niortr  ^ig• 
nifi«ant    tli.in    wouM    have    l>een    the   c«»nvictit>n    of    ilie 
inini>tcn>.      H.id  pnH»fs  of  tlioir  guilt   lieen  made   miblir 
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it  would  have  been  said  that  the  Cabinet  to  aave  its  own 
good  name  was  forced  to  punue  its  unworthy  members; 
but  that  the  first  Minister  of  the  Republic  slionld  have 
been  moved  thus  gratuitously  to  compromise  his  ministry 
and  his  imrty  by  announcing  to  the  civilised  world,  with- 
out overwhelming  proof,  that  the  colleagues  he  bad 
chosen  to  govern  France  were  suspected  criminals,  re* 
veuled  his  belief  that  the  political  society  in  which  he 
live<l  was  sajiped  with  corruption. 

M.  de  Lesseps,  tried  without  a  jury,  received  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment,  afterwards  quashed  on  a  technical 
{>oint;  and  his  son,  arraigned  at  the  assizes  with  a  band 
of  iNiliticians  for  giving  and  receiving  bribes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  imssing  of  the  Panama  Bills,  was.  with  one 
or  two  iMfrsons  of  no  importance,  found  guilty  and  sent 
to  gaol.  A  hundred  deputies  and  senators  were  said  to 
be  implicated  in  the  matter.  Ele%'en  only  were  prose- 
cute<l  bv  the  Government,  of  whom  six  liad  been  Cabinet 
Ministers,  one  having  been  Premier,  and  two  othen 
holders  of  the  Seals  of  Justice.  Oiilv  four  of  these 
meniiiers  of  Parliament  appeared  before  a  }Vkr\\  the  prose- 
cutions during  tlie  secret  preliminar}*  inquiry  being 
alAudoned  against  the  best  known  of  the  accused.  Of 
tlie  four  who  stood  a  public  trial,  M.  Itailiaut,  an  insig- 
nitifatit  ex-Minister,  confessed,  unluckily  for  himself, 
atiil  nveived  a  severe  sentence;  iMit  tia*  juiy  acquitted 
ilie  othiTs.  interpreting  tlie  general  sentiment  tlwt  the 
real  criminals  would  be  further  »civened  if  these  minor 
ofTt-n^lers  werv  punished.  Public  opinion  was  thus  left 
in  a  htate  tif  unsatibfied  suspici^Hi.  Tiie  proceedings  in 
thr  rourts  and  in  Parliament  had  stirred  up  the  mud  of 
the  i>olitical  morasses  witlHHit  cleansing  ilie  land  of  those 
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malarial  deposits.  Nothing  was  clear  but  that  millions 
had  disappeared,  and  that  the  persons  punished  could 
account  for  only  a  trifling  sum.  It  was,  indeed,  incon- 
ceivable that  the  entire  nation  should  have  been  thrown 
into  agitation,  and  that  ministers  should  have  been 
moved  to  arraign  their  own  colleagues,  if  the  real  cause 
of  the  emotion  were  the  paltry  peculation  of  one  minor 
politician. 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  a  stranger  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  charges  brought  by  Frenchmen  against  Frenchmen; 
but  as  no  study  of  parliamentary  institutions  under  the 
Republic  would  be  complete  without  some  account  of  the 
unhappy  scandals  which  periodically  affect  the  legislat- 
ure, one  may  avoid  the  invidious  task  by  noting  their 
moral  effect  on  the  nation,  together  with  the  opinions  of 
French  people  on  the  subject.  In  this  way  liglit  may  be 
thrown  on  the  theory  that  representative  institutions 
reflect  the  character  of  a  people;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
French,  as  a  nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  integrity, 
which,  combined  with  self-denying  industry,  is  of  a  high 
order;  yet  no  Frenchman  would,  without  serious  qualifi- 
cation, predicate  the  same  of  the  whole  body  of  legislators. 
I  therefore  propose  to  deal  with  this  question  by  citing 
the  statements  of  persons  implicated  in  the  Panania  affair, 
and  the  coinmenU  upon  it  of  some  of  those  who  worthilr 
represent  the  average  sentiment  of  the  French  nation. 

The  sentence  pjvssed  on  the  aged  M.  de  Lesse|i8  pro- 
(luct'il  wide-spread  indignation  in  France,  alt)iou<;h  his 
sanguine  recklessness  in  projt»cting  a  rei»etitiiin  of  his 
Egyj)tian  tiiunii»h  had  ruined  thousands  of  French  honied. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  his  previous  popularity  quickfuetl 
that    feeling,    it    having    lx»en   won   on   the   eve    of    the 
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national  disasten  by  a  durable  achievement,  which  had 
caused  its  author  to  be  acclaimed  abroad,  when  he  oroesed 
the  mutilated  frontier,  as  the  upholder  of  the  genius  of 
France,  further  discredited  since  the  War  by  politicians 
for  whose  sordid  sins  he  was  now  the  scapegoat  Elected 
to  the  Academy,  he  was  not  asked  for  the  wonted  literary 
credentials,  for,  as  Kenan  said  to  htm  at  his  reception,' 
^ After  Lamartine,  you  have,  I  think,  been  the  man  the 
most  beloved  of  our  century*";  ominous  words  in  the  lips 
of  a  master  of  irony;  for  the  lyrical  promoter  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  had  to  compare  him- 
self before  he  died  to  the  vanquished  of  Phanalia»  to 
Belisarius,  and  to  other  neglected  heroes  Allien  from  a 
high  estate. 

M.  Builiaut,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  having  taken  a 
bribe  of  X  12,000  when  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was 
one  of  those  statesmen  produced  in  abundance  under  the 
Republic  whose  names  convey  no  idea  to  their  country- 
men, lie  was,  however,  in  intellectual  training  the 
su|ierior  of  many  of  his  political  fieers,  having  been 
eduratvfl  as  an  engineer  at  tlie  Ecole  Polytechniqne,  and 
it  was  in  a  Cabinet  presided  over  by  anotlier  pupil  of  that 
scImmiK  M.  lie  Freycinet,  tliat  he  lield  a  portfolio.  His 
confession  threw  an  instructive  light  on  the  psychological 
attitude  to  their  public  duties  of  politicians  of  a  certain 
tyfic.  "^In  proiMwing  the  bill  legalising  the  Lottery 
I^uii/*  he  said«  "^l  c<»nsidered  tliat  I  was  performing  a 
useful  anil  lanilable  set  ion  whieh  might  have  saved  the 
l\uiania  (*oni|iany.  Having  bn»uglit  in  tlie  bill  I  was 
assailed  by  the  temptation  to  ctin»ider  ni}*sclf  merely  as 
an  engineer,   and  as  having  in  tliat  cajiacity  aided  a 
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company  in  economising  its   funds,  thus   acquiring  the 
consequent  right  to  a  share  in  the  profits.*'* 

This  member  of  a  respectable  profession  who  had  left 
it  for  the  more  lucrative  trade  of  politics,  hastening  to 
secure  in  it  a  comfortable  competence,  conscious  of  the 
brief  dui*ation  of  ministries  and  of  the  uncertaintj  of 
return  to  oihce,  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  a  solitary  exam- 
ple of  the  results  of  the  parliamentary  system.  He  was 
the  only  politician  punished  for  the  traffic  of  his  vote« 
and  sympathy  for  him  might  have  been  greater  but  for 
the  fact  that  four  yeai*s  before,  amid  the  applause  of  his 
party,  he  had  obtained  the  condemnation  for  libel  of  one 
who  had  anticipated  his  own  confession.  In  his  election 
address  of  the  same  year,  referring  to  the  clearing  of  his 
character,  he  declared  that:  "It  behooved  devoted  Repub- 
licans to  repress  the  licence  of  a  press  which  does  not 
shrink  from  calumniating  and  sullying  even  the  best  of 
citizens/*  So  proud  was  the  ex-Minister  of  this  senti- 
ment, that  he  had  it  appended  to  his  biography  in  the 
official  handbook  of  the  Chamber  of  1889,  from  which  he 
was  expelled. 

Dr.  Cornelius  Ilerz  is  a  witness  whose  unsupported 
evidence  might  l)e  regarded  with  suspicion,  but  he  only 
echoed  general  opinion  in  France  when  he  said,  **  Bai- 
haut's  real  crime  was  his  confession;  for  there  is  manv  a 
oolloa<^ue  of  his  in  the  Chamber  who  ought  to  lie  his 
colk'ague  in  Ktanipes  gaol.''  The  events  which  termi- 
nated the  French  career  of  Dr.  Hei-z  niav  have  biassed  hi> 
judt^nient  aLraiiist  the  politicians  of  the  Kepublic\  but  no 
one  in  Kiiiopf  had  more  intimate  knowle<lge  of  their  lives 
and    methods.      The    cosmoi>olitan   financier   who,    from 

>  Prot'^s  i\e  CnTTiiplion,  C»»ur  tPAssises  de  la  Seine,  Mam.  y^^xX 
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lands  bej'ond  the  Rhine,  have  crossed  the  Vosges  and  the 
Jura  to  regulate  the  riches  of  France,  have  not  perhaiis 
all  the  influence  ascribed  to  them  bv  anti-Semitic  xealots ; 
but  Dr.  Herz,  who  was  as  curious  a  tigux*e  as  any  por- 
trayed by  Balzac,  was  undoubtedly  a  {KUent  manipulator 
of  the  finances  and  jKilitics  of  the  Kepublic.  For  the  part 
he  played  in  the  Panama  affair  he  incurred  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  i>assed  in  his  absence,  but  his  acts  thus 
recruited  were  committed  at  a  time  w'hen  Republican  min- 
isters and  i)oliticians  vied  with  one  another  to  do  him 
honour.  The  offspring  of  Bavarian  Jews,  he  esteemed 
so  lightly  the  accident  of  his  birth  in  a  French  frontier 
department  that  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  oflicial  register  records  that  it  was  as  an  Ameri- 
can savant  that  he  received  from  the  Republic  an  exalted 
rank  in  the  Ix*gion  of  Honour, — so  high  that  it  was  never 
attained  by  Chan^ot,  whose  scientific  attainments  were  of 
more  {Mipular  celebrity.  But  ** science**  is  not  an  exact 
term,  and  the  innruliar  knowletige  {lOssesHed  by  Dr.  Herz, 
whirl)  ministers  splendidly  reeognisetl,  {lerliaiis  deserved 
to  Ik*  thus  <lenon)inated. 

Of  the  nionev  nljstnieted  fn>m  the  Panama  funds  for 
illegitimate  pur|Mises,  aiKirt  from  the  am«uuits  said  to 
have  lieen  si>ent  in  direct  briU*ry«  enorm<Mis  sultiidies 
were  made  to  i>ersons  who  claimed  that  they  could  be 
Useful  to  the  (\>mi>any  in  Parliament  and  in  tlie  press. 
Tiie  nia^Mii tilde  of  the  sums  |mid  by  e«immereial  enter- 
prise.s  in  France  to  organs  of  piiblirity  in  an  inqiortant 
feature  of  journaliNm  in  a  eonntrv  ul»ere  the  lucrative 
eniiiiiiiMlity  of  advertisement  taken  a  levi  well-defined 
fniin  than  is  usual  in  Kngli>h  neu>|iaii«*rH.  If  a  jtMirnal 
uliuli  demands  an  exorbitant  iiaynM*nt  for  ilK  recomnien- 
vuL.  II  a 
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dation  of  a  speculative  undertaking  be  owned  by  a  senator 
or  a  deputy,  the  subsidy  cannot  perhaps  be  described  as 
the  purchase  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  though  it  maj 
affect  a  vote  when  the  project  is  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
bers. But  this  subsidising  of  the  press  has  produced  au 
abuse  more  dangerous  and  subtle  than  that  of  the  direct 
bribery  of  individual  legislators.  M.  Floquet^s  connec- 
tion with  the  Panama  affair  cost  him  the  Presidency  of 
the  Chamber,  though  he  was  not  deemed  to  have  made 
personal  profit  out  of  it.  Nevertheless,  he  avowed  tliat 
when  Prime  Minister  he  had  laid  hands  upon  £12,000  of 
the  funds  subscribed  by  his  humble  countrymen  for  the 
piercing  of  the  Isthmus,  and  had  utilised  it  in  combating 
the  enemies  of  the  Government  on  questions  unconnected 
with  the  Panama  Can^al.  He,  moreover,  justified  his 
action:  he  would  not  deign,  he  said,  to  plead  tliat  he  had 
an  exceptional  crisis  to  cope  with  (the  Boulangist  move- 
ment being  at  its  height  in  1888);  he  took  his  stand  on 
the  general  principle  that  under  normal  circumstances  it 
was  the  light  and  the  duty  of  a  ministry  to  su)>ervise  the 
distribution  of  such  sul)sidies  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
Wing  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Government.^ 

No  theory  more  perilous  was  ever  enunciated  in  a 
representative  assembly.  It  is  a  monstrous  doctrine  tliat 
the  chief  of  a  ministry  should  sanction  and  legalise  the 
niisaj)j)r()i)riation  of  private  i)roj>erty  by  demanding  a 
sli;ire  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  State;  or  that  the  mere 
aiinouneenient  bv  conipaii}'  jiromoters  that  they  have 
money  to  Ix^stow  on  persons  likely  to  procure  them  the 
countenance  of  Parliament  and  of  Executive  should  jus- 
tify a  minister  in  soliciting  quietly  a  share  of  the  bimntv. 
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thus  committing  the  Government  to  the  support  of  the 
enterprise,  whatever  its  merits.  Requests  for  money, 
moreover,  addressed  by  ministers  to  a  company  depend- 
ent on  ministerial  favour  have  the  effect  of  commands: 
Hipendia  orant ;  pr€C€$  €rant  ud  qmbu$  eantrmdiei  ntm 
po$$40  It  was  not  to  supply  electioneering  funds  that 
the  peasant  or  the  shopkeei>er  offered  his  frugal  savings 
to  the  promoters  of  the  Canal ;  and  that  the  ministry  of 
the  moment  luul  the  right  to  make  such  a  levy  was  a 
sophistry  worthy  of  an  unscrupulous  despotism.  The 
pretence  was  that  the  investors  were  membeis  of  the 
electorate  which  had  entrusted  the  Government  with 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation;  but  even  if  French 
ministries  laste<i  for  years,  and  were  supfiorted  by  vaiit 
majorities  in  the  countn*,  the  principle  laid  down  would 
be  indefensible.  At  this  particular  crisis  had  a  national 
plebiscite  been  taken  the  ofiponents  of  the  Ministry 
would  liave  had  a  great  majority,  and  as,  moreover,  most 
of  the  thrifty  in  France  take  no  interest  in  politics,  the 
actual  sup{iorters  of  the  Government  must  liave  been  veri* 
few  among  the  investors  on  wluise  money  M.  Floquet 
demanded  tribute  ^in  the  sujierior  interest  of  tlie 
Uepiiblic.** 

If  M.  Floquet *s  Ministry,  which  laste«I  for  ten  months, 
and  M.  ltouvier*H  for  luilf  a  year,  cimld  plead  tliat  **tlie 
i(ii|N*rior  intere^it  of  the  Uepublic**  justified  tlieir  levy  of 
hiil>^itlit*>  from  a  eimimercial  enter|iri»e  to  keep  tla*ni  in 
I»(KM*:%si<»ii  «if  niiiii>teiial  advant.ip*s,  it  is  easy  to  see 
uliiih«*r  this  d<M*trine  would  lead.  Private  nH*niliers  nf 
Parlianinit  \«h<>  owiieti  jtiumals  would  argue  tliat  the 
iiiterent   of  the  State  reipiiuil  similar  gnuils  fur  tlieir 

*  Tamui,  ihm.  iv.  IS. 
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prints  which  niiglit  by  a  change  ( 
Government  organs;  while  other  legi 
sibly  reason  ihut  the  accident  of 
invested  in  the  [iress  did  not  escl 
e|ihere  of  "the  superior  interest  of 
that  it  waa  as  legitimate  for  them  so 
of  paying  for  their  households  and  th 
their  journalistic  colleagues  thus  to  s 
and  their  pajier- merchants.  If  the 
been  an  isolated  incident  in  the  hist< 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  I 
point;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
followed  by  minis tei-s  both  before  and 
of  M.  Floquet,  wh.i  paid  a  severe  pen: 
of  it. 

From  the  ni-^iUal  process  which  w 
in  taking  irregular  subsidies  to  ni: 
political  silnatioii  to  tliat  which  cond 
of  such  funds  to  his  private  needs  thi 
oiisly  easy.  Evt-ry  one  who  has  livet 
jminted  out  t<i  him  the  sumjituous  i 
that  ex- minister,  wiio,  it  is  said,  has  1 
nr  piwsilile  snurre  nf  pmtit  than  jioli 
when  lie  pcrfnrce  in!i;il)iicd  a  verv  r 
niles  of  this  kind  aie  not  easy  to  vt 
iltsri'ganleci.  as  well  as  similar  stori 
ininiile  iletail  in  the  jonmaJs,  but 
displays  the  -h-mohilising  U-Iief  that  1 
who  niiike  fortunrs  .uit  of  their  jinhlie 
tile  niinisCcrs  involved  in  the  Piiiiam 
li;:ln  on  the  cmrepiicn  fi.rni.'d  by  poli 
lyjie  eoneeriiiiig  llu-ir  rights  in  this  r 


> 
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Ribot  Ministry  announced  to  the  Chamber  that  two  of  its 
members,  MM.  Rouvier  and  Roche,  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted, the  former,  in  the  course  of  a  bold  defence  before 
a  hostile  House,  said,  "^I  have  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing had  the  affairs  of  this  country  in  my  liands  without 
my  fortune  having  abnormally  increased/*^  and  the  only 
{MMtiible  interpretation  of  those  measured  words,  uttered 
by  a  practised  sjieaker  at  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  is 
that  he  held  that  there  is  a  nonnstl  {Niint  up  to  which 
a  minister's  private  fortune  may  legitimately  increase 
during  his  tenure  of  office. 

Tlie  salary  {laid  to  a  French  minister  is  only  X2400  a 
year«  and  in  Paris,  where  living  is  dear,  it  is  impossi- 
ble fur  a  household  inliabiting  one  of  the  palaces  prc^ 
viik'd  for  ministers  to  save  money  out  of  tliat  stipend. 
The  *Mionnar*  augmentation,  thrreforts  of  his  resources 
which,  acoonling  to  M.  Rouvier,  is  iiermissible  to  a 
minister  of  the  Republic  during  his  term  of  office  cannot 
rome  out  of  his  salary;  and  if  lie  resign  his  portfolio  a 
rii'her  nuin  than  when  he  accepted  it,  lie  must  liave 
utiliseil  his  public  iNwition  fi»r  his  pri\'ate  fiecttniary 
advantage.  This  nee«l  not  mean  either  tliat  lie  appropri- 
ated the  money  of  the  natiiHi  or  tliut  lie  accepted  briU*H. 
lie  niiiy  merely  have  turned  to  his  own  pmlit  information 
ar<|tiired  in  the  public  service;  Imt  tliat  metlHMl  of  gain- 
in;;  lirhes.  if  it  \n*  a4*i-epte<l  a>  legitimate*  is  of  e%'rn 
^itMti*r  danger  to  the  mnimtin wealth  tluin  pmeetMiinpt 
wliii'h.  when  «ii*t«n*ted,  can  Iv  |ietialiMMl  an  crimes.  M. 
l<<Mivier  WAS  one  of  the  m«Mt  rxiictii'iicitl  niiiii>«ten(  of  tlir 
|{i*l»iil»lic.  having  hehl  tlie  iinnf«»lio  of  Finance  ill  A%'r 
(\il»itM*tH,  one  of  uhii'h  he  presided  over:  hut  lie  did  not 
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former  ally,  whose  delinquencies  were  of  a  remoter  date 
tlian  theirs.  The  comment  of  the  organ  of  the  Moderate 
Republicans  was  significant.  No  doubt,  said  the  DShaU^ 
tliere  are  a  number  of  **  Panaiiiist  *'  deputies  in  the  pres- 
ent Chamber  as  corrupt  as  M.  Wilson,  but  it  is  unjust  of 
you  liadicals  to  suggest  that  they  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  tlie  Moderates :  ^'  If  we  have  to  revive 
tliis  sad  history  of  Panama  we  can  prove  that  among  the 
men  most  deeply  compromised  were  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  meml>ers  of  the  Radical  party.**' 

The  study  of  the  drama  is  essential  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  political  as  well  as  the  social  pliases  of  the 
French  nation.  The  masterpieces  of  Augier«  for  example, 
|K)rt raying  the  members  of  the  bourgeoisie  whicli,  having 
made  the  Revolution,  considered  that  its  work  was  done 
because  they  had  grown  rich  thereby,  are  as  instructive 
for  the  |)erio<l  of  I^uis  Philippe  as  the  memoirs  of  Baranta 
or  the  treatises  of  Tocqueville.'  In  France,  moreover, 
tlie  drama  bears  a  more  iro|)ortant  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  people  than  in  England,  where  the  revived  art  of 
the  playwright  is  in  its  infancy.  In  Paris  the  public  of  the 
tlieatrcs  represents  everj'  class  of  the  |>opulation,  and  the 
leading  critien,  whose  weekly  articles  are  waited  for  with 
an  interest  unknown  in  other  countries,  have  to  posMss 
not  only  literary  erudition  and  artistic  instinct,  but  alto 
a  profound   knowle<lge  of   the  springs  of  ever}*  popular 

»  JnuTH'tl  'hf  f>^h,tt$,  2T  fV*Tief.  \^'M. 

'  "  An<  .  (!iinlr  .\iijiri.  AlrxAmlrr  IhimM  tr^XrfA  Ir  t^mfUn  H  !•  JttfSt 
inri»rru|>!il>lf  ilr  f|iiAtmnie  aniir*^  «Ir  fi»vir»-  hi«t*»trr  ^'^i  uilr"  (A.  M^si^fM, 
tJ«*  r.\i  Ail^tiiir  Frmn^At««;  'Hit*  was  aImi  thr  a|>tiit<>ti  of  M.  Tainr,  wbo 
m.i(lr  tdf*  mrn  An<l  muiiirn  •>(  thr  it*m^ltr«  of  Auju  r  aimI  «»f  iNtmai  Sto 
thr  fkubjr«  I  of  iwn  |ihil«i4«»|>lit«  aI  Mua\«  «m  t  «mtrnipormr>  Krvnch  i>pt«.— 
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seutiment,  political,  moral,  or  social.  Thu8  a  comedj  of 
modern  life,  studied  together  with  the  attitude  of  ite 
audience  and  the  comments  of  its  critics,  will  sometimes 
give  a  juster  insight  into  a  subject  of  actual  interest  than 
all  the  polemics  ever  written  upon  it. 

M.  Sarcey.  the  veteran  of  dramatic  criticisuu  is  *• 
celebrated  for  his  theatrical  chronicle  in  the  Temp§  that 
it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  he  was  an  unconipromising 
Republican  polemist  who  fought  b}'  the  side  of  Gambetta 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The  year  after 
the  Panama  trials,  a  highly  laudatory  article  of  his  rou!$ed 
public  curiosity  in  a  phiy  entitled  L'Engrenage^  by  a 
young  writer,  M.  Brieux.  M.  Sarcey,  after  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  piece,  advised  his  disciples  to  read  a^ 
well  as  to  see  this  **most  happy  essa}'  in  political 
comedy."  ^ 

Tlie  story  is  tliat  of  a  self-made  provincial  manufacturer. 
persuaded  by  his  wife,  wlio  wishes  to  live  in  Paris,  and  bv 
a  senator  who  wislies  to  utilise  him,  to  come  forwanl  a«& 
candidate  for  tlie  Chamber.  Reluctantly  consenting,  he 
conimenccs  tlie  elintoral  campaign  with  liigh-mindetl 
ideas  of  the  duties  of  a  deputy,  refu.Miig  to  lend  himself 
to  the  praetiees  usual  in  a  contest,  until  his  agt-nts  tell 
him  that  the  local  i)olitieians  <lo  not  want  a  professor  of 
morals,  but  a  delegate  to  perform  tlieir  jolm.  He  makt-s 
his  mark  in  the  Chamber,  but  his  business  in  the  countr\ 
sutlers  from  his  ahsruce  :  and  while  lie  is  realisiuf;  thai  4 
hiilliaiit  jM.liticiitn  cannot  supjiort  a  family  in  l*aris  «in  j 
pound  a  (lay,  his  friend  the  senator  introduces  a  ciiniiMU\ 
pmniotci,  who  has  in  hand  a  scheme  for  piereinj*  tlir 
Siniphui.   which  only   nefds  the  authc»rity  of    l\ir]i;iiiiiM  * 

'  reuillrt..ii  <lu  'J\htj>s.  '2\  Mai,  \^*M. 
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for  the  raising  of  a  few  millions  sterling  to  complete  a 
new  line  of  communication  between  France  and  Italy,  to 
aid  in  effecting  which  is  an  act  of  purest  patriotism. 
The  plausible  promoter,  at  the  close  of  an  interview  with 
the  deputy,  leaves  on  his  taUe,  as  if  b}-  accident,  a  cheque 
for  a  thousiind  pounds,  at  first  indignantly  returned,  but 
finally  taken  by  the  wife,  to  whom  the  fiiuuicier  protests 
that  it  is  merely  a  trifling  offering  for  her  works  of 
charity.  The  play  follows  the  story  of  the  Panama 
scandal  up  to  the  moment  when  the  denunciations  begin, 
and  the  bribed  legislators  are  menaoetl  with  exposure* 
\t  this  point  it  departs  from  its  historical  model,  in 
making  the  deputy  refund  his  brilie.  with  a  public  con- 
fession and  resignation  of  his  seat,  amid  the  unanimous 
execration  of  his  political  friends. 

This  comedy  formed  the  theme  of  an  interesting  essay 
bv  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  on  the  mond  standnni  of  tlie 
|N>]itical  world.  M.  lemaitre,  who  has  since  become  an 
Academician,  his  election  bein^  greatly  tlue  to  his  mas- 
terly dramatic  criticiums,  is  the  nuist  philosophic  critic 
of  the  day.  He  descrilied  the  play  as  the  **advtfnturea 
of  an  lionrHt  man  wlm  tunifd  imlitirian  and  finally  lie- 
came  an  linneHt  man  again/*  He  proccedetl:  **The  work 
is  excellent.  It  brings  to  miml  clearly  and  vigorously 
things  that  we  know,  but  that  we  never  know  well 
enou^^h.  It  IH  too  true  that  in  a  «lem<K*racy,  |)eriia|iii 
iti«»re  than  in  other  r^^^imes,  politit*!*  lHH*«mi«*s  the  mistn^w 
•  if  falsrluNMl,  of  hviNvriiiv,  and  of  mwiinlivf.  It  is  tiNi 
true  that,  in  the  Morietv  in  which  we  live,  a  liandit  likr 
this  oalm.  i'vnii*al  <ild  senator  i^  i%<  rerlaiidv  a  si*oundr«*l 
AS  that  \iv  iH  *a  man  i>f  a\i*ni^e  morality*:  and,  amid 
the  lift*  that  we  lead,  nith  no  other  »liji*«-ts  lluin  nionry. 
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vsvnity,  and  pleasure,  there  are  «mor 
charming  fellows,  and  even  'men  of  ir 
been  guilty  of  Bcurvy  transact!  on  ft, 
which  they  have  only  realised  tlie  da 
eiied  in  the  name  of  abstract  moralil 
their  denouncers  have  practised  very 
M,  Leniaitre,  it  will  be  observed, 
Montesquieu  on  an  important  point. 
return  to  his  appreciations,  which  are 
writing,  perhaps  too  pessimistic,  thougl 
a.3  being  tliose  of  one  who  reflects  as 
opinion  of  tlie  most  cultivated  classes 
important,  perhaps,  than  his  analysis 
jective  eiilngy  of  JI.  Sarcey,  was  the  u 
receptii>n  of  the  piece  by  the  Pariaia 
resent  in  the  theatre  political  allnsi 
any  section  of  it,  ^^.  Sardou  had  to 
dor  from  the  TliL-atre  Kran^ais.  becauw 
gists  to  resent  reflections  made  on  Ri 
butchers  of  U94  :  but  there  were  none 
this  indiLtciient  I'f  llie  parliamentary  m 
represent  LI  tives  of  the  people.' 


"  Fciiillfim 

1  dii  Juurnol  dfi  D/'haU.  2fl  Mai.  IW 

*  L-K>,grr„ 

rtf  rnp-Hlie*U 

I"  one  nn>>Ilier,  and  siuu.-ral«  the  1 

»i<.»iii^-  iiia.'1i 

iiifn-.     There  was  a  curio.w  inchic 

[■■'■-lisinL'  ..(  [I 

.1^  r'»>  ■     ru<- .  »n«  .T  ha.]  pre^ioiwl) 

l.>  y\    Mni.n  ■ 

■  ll.iriVs  i>n  Ilic  ojiiMP  Riiliin-t  of  p*i 

■■Pl1lt]..|     fu,    . 

'■'■in,''  /•■<vl.>..'hf»ir,:  tl.miBii  whu 

<Vv\  ]>Th.>i-l 

.\  »<  il«'  *ili..iir<'  \.\hf  Ilir  tifi-iu4 

Jail>  t,n\...t  -\. 

■Lit,-     r,,i,M.,in...iUj-  l.-K-wTfnnr 

niiiiiiict'iv  (..r 

(.■,»r..(  ii„.  f  M.or.  «h...  l,..wPvfr.  1 

hiiiii<'»k  ih.  ' 

■iiii.ii.il  hi.'p  III  i.-liuii;  ttn-  Miiiist^T  t 

\hM  III.  .1,  |Mr 

iiKiiil  I'l  Km-'  An>  Hn<.  ilicii  |>rvNlit» 

nuii-ili>l1i   \.\:\ 

i.liar*l.T,  M.  Siii.lW.  n...l  b>>.  Dill 

CM.  Ti  PUBLIC  INDIFFBRENCB  Sli 

This  recognition  by  the  French  public  of  the  exist> 
ence  of  parliamentary  corruption  leads  to  the  graveat 
phase  of  the  whole  question  —  the  indifference  of  an 
honest  people  to  the  political  dishonesty  of  its  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  M.  Francois 
Coppee,  though  a  poet,  is  a  keen  observer  of  the  sub* 
lunary  ways  of  his  countTymen ;  and  he,  after  the  Panama 
trials,  predicted  that  at  the  general  election,  a  few  months 
later,  *^The  candidates  released  on  an  ^ordonnance  de 
non-lieu,*  >  or  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  the  Seine,  will  ob- 
tain the  most  imposing  majorities ;  and  to  have  met 
with  such  an  accident  will,  in  election  addresses,  be  de- 
scribe<l  as  '  having  been  calumniated,  and  having  suffered 
for  the  Republic.***  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  even 
without  the  implicated  politicians  being  called  upon  to 
pose  as  martyrs,  or  to  apologise.  The  Reactionariea, 
who  in  the  Chanil)er  had  displayed  fatuous  feebleness 

Um  pUy  niiirht  be  tmefal  for  toms  of  hto  former  allies,  who  bad  broaajbi 
diftcreilit  on  the  opponuntot  psfljr,  lleensed  Its  palillc  repmmtsikHi ;  so 
thift  DitTi-ilett  attS4*k  on  the  psritauaeatarr  aytleai  was  irirco  to  the  world 
with  thf  spei-isl  impriuiatiir  of  Gsinl>eiu*«  cbuera  frkad.  Ii  was  piodiicsd 
in  thr  sumnirr,  wht- n  fAtthionsMe  KcsciUmsrles,  who  eneer  at  imsitutinas 
of  tlie  Hrpiililir,  eih'hew  theatres;  ami  It  was  a  mrioua  apei'iat-le  to  see 
the  lioii%r  throtii:e«l  with  pe«iplt  of  the  nkldle  sad  boalile  clssiw,  apfwov* 
inic  with  thrir  appUiue  the  aombre  pkriure. 

>  An  **  onliifiitance  dc  iKMi*lleii**  lo  tove  eitent  rftrrenponds  to  a 
deiuioii  ni  a  police  maiMrate,  la  oar  fooBtrr,  that  there  to  aoi  tsoasli 
eviilfiiiM-  airaiimt  an  atviu^-d  pmon  to  fo  to  a  jorjr,  wlih  ihr  Inponaal 
(lifft  n  ti'  r  that  th«*  |tn«i*it-< lines  whi«*h  rr«ult  In  the  **non-lieii."  or  In  the 
loiiiniiital  tn  thf  w/^irru,  are  nerrrt.  Ilmce  the  iliMiaiittit'^l  iimpirion 
Ar  "imnI  xKhru  uvm^t  ti(  ih«*  pi>liii«-iaiia  arretted  on  the  rharce  <tf  rnmipcitis 
III  tilt  |*4iiaiiia  affair  wfnr  rek-ancd.  wlilnHit  ihi*pulilii*  hailnisaoT  iafonaa- 
ii-n  .1*  to  thr  iiirlitrni*e«  or  moii%-e«  wbdh  had  iniliknl  the  aiaci«tratea  to 
t  ik<  that  <  'Mime,  the  French  Judfen,  thmich  Inrorrupiilile  In  iheoidiaary 
^  ii««-  m(  th«  Honl,  brintf  nrcewarily  amenable  to  pnllili*al  inilfiefirea,  aa 
Mirv  aiv  ill-|iaid  funi  lionariea  ilrpra^lent  on  the  gonl-wUt  iif  pi4lilrlaaa  for 
th«'ir  |»Mni(Hiott. 
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when  the  public  was  freslily  zealous  for  a  cleausing. 
were  not  likely  to  be  formidable  in  the  constituencies. 
with  the  nation  weary  of  the  scandal;  but  their  un- 
changing ineptitude  would  not,  without  the  imjjerturba- 
ble  apathy  of  the  French  electors,  have  sufficed  to  secure 
impunity  for  those  of  whom  M.  Copi>^e  wrote,  and  in 
some  rural  districts  the  frugal  peasants,  convinced  tliat 
no  sane  man  would  take  the  manifest  trouble  of  seeking 
a  seat  in  the  Chamber  except  for  motives  of  personal 
profit,  had  no  sympathy  with  their  less  prudent  neigh- 
bours in  their  indignation  at  the  malversation  of  their 
exi>ected  giiins  by  their  parliamentary  representatives. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  electors  to  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives,  a  French  deputy  lacks 
a  j)otent  motive  for  keeping  on  the  path  of  integrity. 
But,  apart  from  the  naturjil  disinclinati<in  of  the  Fi-ench 
poimlation  to  occupy  itself  with  politics  and  with  matter^ 
Cfenerallv  which  dn  not  directlv  concern  it,  there  is  want- 
in*;  in  France  tlie  force  which  is  most  effective  to  make 
an  industrious  jioople  take  interest  in  current  aff'airs  out- 
side the  domestic  horizon  of  thrift  and  toil.  From  time 
to  time  a  revolutionary  or  jiatriotic  wind  passes  ovor  the 
land,  inspiring  the  peaceful  inhabitants  witli  i<leus  \\hi*h 
take  them  lK\vond  their  loi^d  surrounding^  lint  evfii 
in  such  crises  tlic  minority  alone  is  so  swept  ahtiMj. 
To  educate,  tlicrcfore,  the  Frcn«'h  electorate  at  ni*rni.il 
perio<ls,  an  oriraiii^.ition  <»f  party  goviTument  would  U- 
iKMcssarv.  I  tlo  ii«»t  venture  to  s;iv  tbat  surli  cdutMiinii 
would  hrn»*tit  aiiN  mm  ti«in  t»f  the  |N>pu]alion  ;  but  wiilmu: 
the    partv    s\st<'i!i,   wiili    its    ilircction    of    the    clioifi*    t»l 

•  •  • 

<  ainlidMtfs  an«l    it^   \i:^Ml.iinr  nwv  tlic   publir    c*«iiitlu«-t   i«t 
piilitiral  oppniifiit^.  tlu'n*   i^  no  prosptM-t   of  tbf  ordinary 
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French  elector  ever  waking  out  of  his  apathy  with  regard 
to  matters  which  do  not  affect  his  private  interests. 

IV 

The  party  system  is  probably  the  strongest  purifying 
agent  in  (Kirliamentary  government  under  extended  suf- 
frage. Ik'fore  further  examining  this  proiiosition  it  will 
l)e  necessiiry  to  make  some  preliminary  observations.  It 
wouhl  serve  no  useful  puriKKse  to  make  a  comimrison  be- 
tween  the  standard  of  political  morality  in  France  to-day 
and  under  past  regimes.  Some  indiscreet  defenders  of  the 
Hrpulilic  have  dechired  tliat  if  the  Wilson  scandal  and  the 
Panama  affair  were  discreditable,  political  morality  was  as 
low  in  France  un<lcr  Louis  IMiilippe  and  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  su<^gostion  that  under  all  governments,  constitutional 
ninnarcliy,  democratic  dictatorsliip,  and  |)arliamentary  re- 
public, corruption  is  the  characteristic  of  French  fiolitical 
life,  is  unpatriotic.  It  is  true  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Middle-rlass  Monarch V  was  hastened  bv  the  condemna- 
tioii  nf  two  ex-Ministers*  who  had  acted  on  the  famous 
rtMoininendatidn  of  M.  (tui/ot,  **  make  Yourselves  rich." 
ill  a  sense  n<>t  contemplated  by  that  pattern  of  |iers«»nal 
nite^rrity  :  but  the  ;;foverning  class  at  that  ej^och  was  the 
fleet  of  limited  suffrage,  ami  the  extent  of  the  evil  was 
Miiall.  To  it  the  corruption  which  existetl  under  the 
S'r»»iii|  Kiupire  Im^h*  as  little  resi^mblance  as  to  that  which 

»  ••  i^M.  l.j'i.-*  fail*  #*.  UtAnt«  .lr  rnmipti.»n  »|Ai".Mj\rrtii  jvir  liAMni  a\ ateni 
|irr«>M.i«li-  .1  U  tiAiioii  iiui*  ti.iiif  U  rU«^  'lui  ir'UUtrnAii  rtatt  <orri*tii|«iir  ** 
!.«  jin  \  jIU  1.  In  IMT  M  T«  •tr.  Miiimt*  r  of  I'ulli*  Work*  in  ilir  liiii/<*f 
niini*tr\  of  IM<».  nn.l  fMn«*ral  riil»i^rr<.  Mttit«t«r  ♦»(  War  in  M  Tli»rr** 
niiiii«tr\  »>i  ihf  «init*  \i4r.  u«r«-  ««tiivute«l  fur  Iui^uil'  uikfii  l»nU«  iii  ««*it- 
lirt  tton  Hiih  a  miiiiiig  (tftM^vmitta. 
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has  developed  since  the  war.     That  fortunes  were  made 
by  persons  attached  to  the  Government  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  connection  with  the  improvements  of  Paris,  and  that 
jobbery  was  connived  at  by  the  authorities,  is  prolwhk 
enough.       But   parliamentary  corruption    can    only  exist 
under  a  parliamentary  regime,  and  though  certain  minis- 
ters were  believed  to  traffic  their  influence,  members  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif  were  shielded  from  the  temptation  of 
selling  their  votes  by  the  paternal  arm  of  their  Imjierial 
master. 

The  most  common  form  of  political  corruption  in  Eng- 
land during  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  brilierj 
of  electoi*s  by  candidates  for  Parliament;  but  as  that 
offence  has  been  almost  stamped  out  in  our  country  by 
severe  legislation,  and  as  the  mild  phase  of  it  existing  in 
France  lias  been  treated  of  elsewhere,  there  is  no  need  to 
deal  with  it  here.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  inquire 
why  the  parliamentary  system  in  England  has  esc'ai>e«i 
evils  which  now  ravage  political  societj*  in  France  under 
circumstances  somewhat  similar. 

A  striking  result  of  the  later  progress  of  civilisation  is 
the  assimilation  in  certain  respects  of  the  moral  standard 
of  nations  hitherto  distinct  by  tradition,  race,  or  geograph- 
ical position.  It  is  not  the  march  of  democracy  but  the 
inarch  of  civilisation  which  levels  international  distinrtinn^. 
'Die  most  manifest  effect  of  the  development  of  rapid 
means  of  transit  and  coininunication  is  that  thev  an*  m.ik- 
in<^  parauioiint  the  r\\\v  of  plutocracy  in  the  most  civilix-ii 
eoinninnities  ;  and  under  that  swav  the  t(»ne  ami  moral 
standard  of  societies  are  assimilated  acconling  to  the  ei\i- 
lisatit»n  wliieh  tliev  enjoy  rather  than  acconling  to  tlu-ir 
raee-t>ri^in  or  their  ]»olitical   institutions.      This   is   nn^^i 
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evident  in  great  cities.  The  Spanish  and  the  French  are 
both  of  Latin  race,  and  enjoy  aimilar  electoral  franchise ; 
but  Paris  has  fewer  ethical  points  of  resemblance  with 
Madrid  than  with  Liondon  or  with  New  York.  The  reason 
is  that  the  capital  of  Spain  stands  outside  the  modem 
movement,  while  the  other  three  cities  are  centres  of  the 
new  civilisation*  in  instant  communication  with  one  another 
at  every  moment  of  the  living  day.  The  closeness  of 
that  connection  is  due  to  the  artificial  markets  of  the 
world,  which  have  been  so  developed  by  electric  inventions 
that  the  stock-exchange  has  become  more  powerful  to 
influence  the  spirit  of  modem  peoples  than  any  religion 
however  catholic,  than  any  philosophy  however  humanita- 
rian. 

Voltaire  imbued  the  court  of  Potsdam  with  his  tenets ; 
Montesquieu  ripened  his  doctrines  in  visiting  England, 
and  thereby  cluinged  the  liistor}*  of  France,  as  well  as 
supplying  material  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  Adam  Smitirs  theories  travelled  abroad  and 
Iwgat  a  school  of  Fn*nch  economists.  But  those  great 
international  teachers  filled  the  minds  of  men  inhabiting 
diverjte  countries  with  new  ideas  on  ethicah  governmental, 
and  commercial  questions  without  proilucing  a  new  cos- 
m(»|N)Iitian  sect  such  as  our  later  civilisation  has  given 
birth  to.  To-d«iy  the  mono|ioliiits  or  railway  kings  at 
New  York  and  Cliicai^o,  or  tin*  financiers,  Jew  and  (ien- 
tile*,  fif  Loniion  nnti  PariH  have  ni«iru  influence  in  iiliaping 
the  ethics  of  the  World  than  all  the  philoMiphers  had  in 
thf  eighteenth  i*enturv  :  anil  with  tlie  aid  of  the  tele* 
^raph,  uliieh  putM  two  hem i spheres  in  as  ekwe  conimuni* 
eatioii  Hit  two  adjacent  ntn-et^,  the  finam*ial  o|ieratoni  of 
the  ghilie  form  a  fraternity  |Niwerful  to  set  up  and  main- 
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various  walks  of  life  men,  such  as  M.  Lemaitre  describes, 
of  average  integrity,  who  are  capable  of  conimitttng,  or 
who  have  committed,  acts  of  turpitude,  which  they  decline 
to  recognise  as  infringing  the  laws  of  abstract  morality, 
until  one  day,  by  omitting  some  technical  precaution,  they 
find  themselves  charged  witli  an  indictable  offence.  Here 
is  a  trustee  who,  by  bought  connivanoe»  diverts  to  his  own 
profit  the  money  of  women  or  cliildren  left  to  his  care ; 
here  is  an  offender  who,  by  adroit  menaces,  compasses  the 
suicide  of  an  emlmrrassing  accomplice.  All  who  have 
[>ractised  the  law  know  of  the  masked  exbtence  of  such 
[>ersons  in  local  positions  of  credit,  and  sometimes  they 
enter  even  the  House  of  Commons.  In  late  years  two 
members  of  the  Hritisli  Parliament  liave  been  convicted 
for  offences  against  property ;  one  of  them  of  tlie  tyiie 
unhappilv  growing  in  influence  in  all  prosiieruus  coun- 
tries — the  si)ec*ulator  who,  at  his  best,  seeks  to  enrich 
himself  without  increasing  tlie  wealth  of  the  community ; 
the  other  a  country  gentleman  of  tlie  class  which  luis  pn»- 
ducetl  the  most  rcsiiectable  of  Knglisli  statesmen. 

Thus  we  must  rt'cognise  that  in  our  country,  as  in 
Kranre,  hnnourablv  [Misitiiiiuk  which  ought  to  In*  held  cMily 
by  uu*n  of  pmbity,  are  sometimes  filled  by  the  dislMMivst 
Mn<l  the  )ire<l;itory.  Hut  if  such  ill-dis|Nisitl  |irrminM 
iNrasioiially  tin<l  their  way  into  tlie  House  of  dimmiMis, 
lifiw  IN  it  that  tlu*irdetectc«l  miK«lec«lA  never  take  tlie  funu 
of  offences  iMiiiiiei'iiMl  with  tlii*ir  legislative  niamlate?  It 
raiiiiot  In*  from  any  MTiiple  on  tIaMr  |iart.  A  man  wlio 
WMiiM  iiliiiuler  wniiien  or  ruin  soort's  of  linmea  would  licit 
ithriiik  from  trartii'kiii;;  his  vote  from  a  sentimental  rvsiiect 
f«ir  tilt*  hi^li  trailitioii  of  tlie  House  of  C*oninii»iis.  The 
vrriMt    inotivf  |iower  to  keep  wa%'ering  memben  on  th« 
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path  of  parliamentary  integrity  is  the  party  system,  and 
this  is  wanting  in  France.  The  annals  of  political  comir*- 
tion  under  the  Republic  clearly  show  that  the  le^slator« 
who  sell  their  votes  and  commit  like  offences  are  not  as  a 
rule  men  who  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  would  mis- 
appropriate or  defraud.  They  are  usually  M.  Lenialtre's 
"men  of  average  morality,"  who  in  a  great  capital  fail 
under  the  influence  of  that  cosmopolitan  code  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  follows  civilisation.  They  are  of  the  ethi- 
cal type  of  those  who  in  commercial  countries  accept  the 
secret  commissions  in  trade,  decried  by  English  judges,  or 
of  those  members  of  our  legislature  who,  for  a  considera- 
tion, lend  their  names  to  the  directorates  of  unsound 
companies  —  though  it  should  be  said  that  this  temptation 
to  misuse  his  parliamentary  position  less  often  assails  a 
French  legislator,  the  title  of  Member  of  Parliament  not 
having  in  France  an  expansive  effect  on  the  credulity  of 
investors.  Such  men,  seeing  that  their  colleagues  some- 
times augment  their  resources  by  methods  which,  dubious 
outwardly,  infringe  no  abstract  principle  of  morality, 
imitate  them  till  insensibly  they  arrive  at  the  mental  con- 
dition  descril)e(l  in  the  confession  of  the  Minister  who 
alone  was  punished  in  the  Panama  affair. 

There  is  no  restraining  j)ower  in  the  French  parlia- 
mentary system  to  arrest  a  niemlH*r  on  his  easy  descent, 
and  he  knows  that  if  he  oscajK?  i)enal  condemnati«Hi  htr 
will  enjoy  relatiyt*  impunity.  Many  deputies  are  men  «»f 
high  integrity  ;  hut  yirtuc  in  a  large  assiMnlily  is  of  small 
force  without  orLTanisation,  and  moreover  a  group  of  leijis- 
lators  leagued  toirt'iher  nn'rrly  as  a  vigihuico  coinmiiter 
would  haye  neither  ronsjstt'ncy  nor  durability,  wliirli  the 
discipline  of  party  can  alone  effect.     Corru]>tion    of    the 
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kind  which  has  undennined  the  Repablio  could  not  co- 
exist with  party  g^vemroent.    A  party  whose  ministers 
or  supporters  had  incurred  as  much  suspicion  as  fell  on 
the  politicians  acquitted  in  the  Panama  affair  would  under 
it  be  swept  out  of  existence  for  a  period.     When  the  first 
denunciations  appeared,  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  avert 
that  fate  would  liave  said  to  their  imjdicated  coUeagues* 
**  In  spite  of  your  abilities  and  of  the  manifest  exaggera- 
tion of  these  charges,  we  must  part  company,  for  though 
you  may  have  been  culpable  only  of  indiscretion,  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  identified  with  doubtful  transactions**;  and 
the  Opposition,  eager  not  to  lose  its  vantage,  would  scan 
with  equal  keenness  the  acts  of  its  own  members.     With 
party  government  the  electorate  would  not  have  appeared 
to  condone  those  scandals.     But  as  it  was,  when  a  deputy 
involved  in  them  went  before  his  constituents,  whose  local 
interests  he  had  well  served,  with  no  opponent  more 
formidable  than  the  nominee  of  some  decayed  or  imnMture 
group,  they  gave  their  votes  to  the  old  member  whose 
influence  with  the  prefecture  in  the  past  had  benefited  the 
district,  rather  than  to  the  new«comer  whose  denunciations 
had  no  authoritv;  whereas  had  each  electoral  district  been 
the  scene  of  a  contest  between  organised  parties,  the  same 
siMctacle  would  not  have  been  presented. 

While  it  may  lie  presumed  tliat  the  scandals  which 
recur  in  the  imrliamentary  government  of  France  would 
Im*  rtfMtraiiied  if  party  organisation  could  be  applttftl  tu  it, 
there  is  no  more  pms|>ect  of  the  introduction  of  the  |MUty 
Hvstem  tlian  there  is  of  the  resurrection  of  tlie  Merovin- 
gian  kings.  It  is,  however,  useful  to  note  the  evils  whieh 
may  result  from  its  alisence  as  a  warning  to  all  pariia- 
ments  to  avoid  breaking  up  into  groups.     These  oaU 
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breaks  or  exposures  of  political  corruption,  therefore,  an- 
a  sign  not  that  the  French  nation  has  become  demoral- 
ised, but   rather   that   it   is  endowed   with   a  system  "f 
government  unsuitable  to  its  temperament,  which  seen:.* 
to  make  it  the  accomplice  of  the  misdeeds  of  its  rejw- 
sentatives,  over  whom,  owing  to  the  defects  of  tlie  sys- 
tem, it  has  little  real  control.     Thus  corruption  un<ler  the 
Republic  constitutes  another  condemnation  of  the  iKirlij- 
mentary  system  in  France.     That  the  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment under   which  such   scandals   have    incresiseil  > 
Republican  in  form  has  not  much  to  do  with  their  cause. 
No  doubt  the  incidents  which  have  marked  the  historv 
of  the  Republic  since  it  has  been  governed  by  Rcpuhh- 
cans  have  most  effectively  gibbeted  the  pretension,  that 
the  name  of   Republic  inspires  with  virtue   the  citizen* 
under  the  regime  bearing  that  name.     It  is  not,  however. 
the  absence  of  a  monarch  but  the  presence  of  the  jKirlij- 
mentary  system  which  troubles  France.     The  atlvaiitii^t^ 
imputed  to  the  monarrliical  form  of  g<»vernment  over  tirf 
republican  in  this  respect  is  that  a  sovereiifii,  In-ing  tL«? 
tan^il)k»  head  of  the  State,  is  held  responsible  for  abust^ 
which   flourish   under  his   rule,  and   his  crown   In-iniy  aJ 
stake  if  they  continue,  he  might  use  his  {lersonal  influem^ 
to  dieck  them  ;    but  this  couhl  not  apply  to  a  revive*!  or 
impr()vise<l  constitutional  mcmarchy  in   France,  iis  such  i 
regime  wouhl  naturally  rest  on  the  parliamentary  s>stem. 
which  would  not  cast  ofT  its  <lefects  Uvause   it   was  piv- 
sided  over  by  a  nominjilly  irremovable  sovereii^n.     On  tlrf 
other  liaml.  it   is  possihle  to  conceive  a   form   of  «^oveni- 
nient   labelltMl   Kepnhlican  which  might   repress  the  eviU 
Tiie  Consulate,  for  example,  was  a  Kepulilic  unlninleiH^i 
with  parliamentary  institutions,  and  brought    into  exist- 
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ence^  on  the  eve  of  the  century  now  ending,  by  the 
corruptions  of  another  republican  system. 

Two  other  causes,  sometimes  cited  as  conducing  to  polit- 
ical corruption  under  the  Itepublic,  need  not  occupy  our 
attention — democratic  fnincliise  and  payment  of  mem- 
bers. The  Monarchy  of  July,  under  which  members  were 
elected  by  limited  suffrage  and  were  unpaid,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  hastened  to  its  end  by  parliamentary  m^andalii 
which  gave  currency  to  the  belief  that  the  legislature  so 
constituted  was  a  corrupt  body.  In  the  ensuing  half  cen- 
tury of  uni%'erHal  suffrage  the  popular  vote  has  been  in- 
consistent in  its  decisions ;  but  parliamentary  corruption 

seems  to  Imve  been  onlv  an  accidental  result  of  its  exer- 

» 

cise  during  one  |ieriotl  of  its  erratic  history.  The  con- 
verse result  exi>ected  by  mmie  of  its  doctrinaire  admirers 
has,  however,  not  been  realised.  It  cannot  be  said  tliat 
the  demoi-ratic  electorate  has  had  a  purifying  influence  on 
its  representativcni. 

As  to  the  {myment  of  members,  the  opponents  of  the 
practice  say  that  it  encourages  corruption  in  two  waya. 
h  in<lu(*ett  iKirliiimentary  representatives  to  regard  a  iNilit- 
iral  cureiT  an  a  s«iurre  uf  profit,  and  it  introduces  into 
|»;irlianicnt  nti^ly  men  miiose  po%'erty  makes  them  easy 
\i(tiins  t«»  liriliery.  The  former  is  the  more  valid  objec- 
ti«»ii;  but  it  applieH  more  strongly  t«i  the  |iayment  of 
niiiiistens  for  tliry  ate  remunerated  mueli  mure  highly 
than  (trdiuiirv  ni«*iiiU*r!S  ami.  moreo%'er,  if  their  ap|ii*liti*ii 
are  thuM  uhettr«l  for  iiiakini;  pmtit  out  of  {lulitica,  their 
«>|*|HirtunitifN  are  inliiiitelv  ^vRMter  than  are  tlinae  of  mere 
M^natofH  and  deputi«*ii.  Thi*  latter  objection  is  tin*  UM»re 
|iLiu<%il»lr  :  but  wUm  anv  iu*tinilal  ban  mvurretl  nmler  tlu* 
Tliinl  Kepublie  in  whirh  le;;i%l4tont  have  liren  aeruanl  of 
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corrupt  dealings,  it  has  not  been  clearly  shown  thai  tlicxe 
most  implicated  were  men  who  had  no  other  source  of 
income  than  tlieir  salary  of  a  pound  a  day.     On  the  col- 
trary,  the  deputy  whose  name  has  been  most  conspicu- 
ously associated  with  corruption  in  the  French  le^Iatui^ 
was  a  very  rich  man  from  his  youth,  and  in  the  sulwe- 
quent  Panama  affair  the  most  suspicious  cases  were  those 
of   senators   and  deputies   to   whom   a   daily  stipend  of 
twenty-five  francs  was  not  of  supreme  importance.     It  is 
possible  that  there  have  been  indigent  legislators  living 
penuriously  on  their  allowance,  who  have  been  tempted 
to  add  to  it  by  corrupt  means ;  but  such  cases,  when  tbey 
occur,  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  unhealthy  tone  per- 
vading politioal  circles  than  to  the  system  which  seems  to 
encourage   the  j)resence    in    Parliament   of   men  without 
resources.     If  the  payment  of  members  aggravates  in  any 
wise  the  evil,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  priniarj 
causes.      Mem  1)0 rs  are  i)aid  in  countries  where  venalitv  b» 
not  inij)nted  to  iMiliticians,  and  in  Fnince  the  practice  lus 
become  [)art  of  the  let^islative  system,  accepted  alike  under 
authoritative  ami  i)arlianientary  regimes.      It  is  approved 
of  by  representatives  of  all  opinions,  and  the  most  disin- 
terested intjiiireis  into  the  origin  of  )K)litical  corruptioo 
under  the  Kepultlic  have  laid  no  stress  on  it. 


There  is  another  pliase  of  the  ethical  results  of  i\tt 
juesent  ni^inu-  in  I'ranee  whieli  is  often  the  subjt*ct  ''f 
ilisriissioii.  ilie  U('))iihliians,  who  used  to  i*tHntiArr 
Napoleon  111.  with  Tiheriiis,  ijeelareil  that  not  unlv  lad 
his  rule  reprodueed  tht*  political  corruptiiin  of  the  Uoman 
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Empire,  but  that  under  it  private  morals  had  sunk  to  so 
low  a  level  that  only  the  elevating  influence  of  a  republic 
rould  raise  them  again.  The  idea  was  sincerely  cherished 
by  some  of  the  irreconcilables  of  the  heroic  age  of  repub- 
licanism, who  thought  that  France,  chastenetl  by  the 
tribulations  of  war,  would  And  in  the  Republican  form  of 
government  a  refuge  from  the  luxurious  excesses  of  the 
Second  Empire.  As  M.  Jules  Ferry  said,  after  its  tnigic 
fall,  **  France,  delivered  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Empire, 
has  entered  into  the  i>eriod  of  the  austere  virtues.** 

Though  they  sometimes  accompany  one  another  there 
is  no  necessary  assoiiation  between  public  corruption  and 
a  low  standard  of  morals  in  private  life,  any  more  than 
there  is  between  virtue,  domestic  or  political,  and  the 
Republican  form  of  government.  As  to  the  former 
proposition,  M.  (irevy  is  the  most  conspicuous  Repui>- 
lican  example  in  France  of  one  who  regarde<l  tlie  tenure 
of  office  as  a  source  of  |K*rHonal  proHt ;  and  he  w:is  such 
a  mcKlel  of  domestic  propriety  that  it  was  his  t<K)  blind 
afTecti<m  for  his  faniilv.  conibinrd  with  a  too  zeal«»us 
practice  of  the  virtue  of  unluxurious  thrift,  whi<'li  UhI 
liini  into  public  wrouij-<loin^.  Tli.it  private  austerity 
JH  fostered  under  a  rcpui»lii*  is  a  theory  baM^l  on  n«» 
hi.Htorical  cx]»ericnce  since  the  abnormal  |K*n«Hl  of  Puritan 
rigour  under  the  Kn^lish  (\>nnnonwealth  :  and  tlie  M>le 
previous  ex|H*rinient  of  Republi(*an  ^^oxernment  in  Frame, 
wiinii  Lifted  lonj»  fiioii'^'ii  t«»  ppMlnri'  a  m  ImhiI  of  morals, 
was  tlie  I)ire<tor\,  under  \vhi»  li  rxery  iiiM|Uit\.  pulijic 
and  private,  was  ehcour.ejed.  tht*  nuarnation  of  tht? 
re^'iine  Immm^  Harras,  \\Iii»m»  venality  wa-s  ecli|»M*il  by 
liiH  pr«»tliiriicy.* 

>  I'hr  (oIImwidk  u  the  tfi4iiiioti\  of  cmr  i»f  hi»  dMlirtviitrK  La  Ke%rl- 
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The  stern  Republicans,  who  chafed  at    the   decadenc 
of  private   morality  under  the  Second  Empire^  had  no 
in  their  predictions  the  support  of  even   the  legends  o: 
pseudo-classicism ;  for  in  the  revolutionary  text-book  oi 
antiquity,  the  biographer  of  the  young    Anacharsis  had 
pointed  out  that    "  Pericles  autorisa  la   licence,    Aspasif 
Tetendit   et   Alcibiade  la  rendit  aimable.*^  *     It    is  right 
to  say  that  the  Third  Republic  has  been  as  innocent  of 
Asi>asias   as   it  has  been  destitute  of   the  statesmanship 
of  Pericles,  or  the  brilliancy  of  Alcibiades.     Neither  his 
it  rt»produoed  moilern  types  like  Barras,  which  flourislieii 
under  tlie  First  Republic,  and  were  the  direct  offspring 
of   the   cioi^t    Revolution;    whence   it   mav   be    inferreil 
I  hilt    the   mixture  of   the   true  revolutionarv  stock  with 
uu perial  and    constitutional  strains,  has   not  been  a  dis- 
.til vantage.     Tliere   would    have   l>een    no  cause    for  ei- 
pei'ting  the  standard  of  human  conduct  to  be  tratisfi>niied 
1)\    tht?    Republic,  had    not  the  opponents  of  ihe  StxonJ 
Kin[>ire,  seeing  that  it  licensed  abuses  public  and  private. 
ascribed    tliem    t<)    the    form    of   government     instead   of 
to    a    combination    of   circumstances,  national  and  inter- 
nal i«)nal    as    well    as   dynastic,   which    preluded    the    war 
.»f   ISTO. 

It  must  l)e  allowed  that  in  spite  of  history,  the  fiction 
is  w  idt'-snivad  Kcvond  France  and  bevontl  the  ranks  of 
the  anstcn*  dtimunrcrs  of  the  Seconal  Mnipire.  Hrmr 
stiaHLTcis    \\ln»    roint*     fmm    monarchical     coiuitrii^s    an* 
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unfavourably  iropresaed  Mrith  certain  spectacles  which 
meet  tlieir  eye  under  the  Republic,  though  they  would 
pass  unnoticed  under  any  other  regime.  For  example, 
the  frequentation  of  the  foyer-de-danse  at  the  Opera 
does  not  in  Paris  imply  a  tendency  to  irregularity  of  life, 
such  as  habitual  visits  behind  the  scenes  of  theatres 
in  other  capitals  might  suggest.  That  spacious  green- 
room  is  the  resort  of  all  classes  of  Parbians,  serious  as 
well  as  gay,  of  men  of  letters  and  of  ambassadors,  of 
artists  and  of  fashionable  idlers.  But  a  foreigner  coming 
to  France,  imbued  with  the  notion  that  austerity  is 
the  iMidge  of  the  earnest  Republican,  suffers  a  pang  of 
disillusion  when  he  recognises  legislators  of  the  Republic 
among  the  familiar  frequenters  of  the  backstairs  of  the 
o|)era-hou2ie,  even  though  he  be  aware  that  in  Parts  a 
inan*s  innocem*e  and  respectability  are  no  more  quos- 
tionetl  if  he  |Nuises  an  occasional  half*hour  in  tluit  nimble 
resort,  tluin  in  Ix>ndon  if  he  spends  hb  evenings  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

M.  (tarnier*s  gilde<l  edifice  is  ofRcially  known  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Music.  It  is  a  subHle|iartmcnt  of 
the  State,  depending  on  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  a^ile  memliem  of  the  corps-de-liallet  are  function* 
arien  of  the  Republic.  Like  other  public  servants  in 
France  they  are  poorly  paid,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  constitutes  a  peril  for  the  representatives  of  tlie 
nation  to  whom  those  amiable  {ivrsiins  a«ldrvNi  tlicir 
v:rirvancea».  Hence  it  was  that  wlien  the  Paiianiii  si*an- 
•Lil  overshadowetl  France,  storien  were  rife  of  this  «ir 
tli.tt  public  man  having  had  rei*ouriie  tti  tin*  fumls  sub- 
>i  lilNil  bv  peasants  for  the  piercing  <if  the  Isthmus.  t<» 
^ii|i|»l«nient  the  oflirial  salary  of  a  dancer  who  thrratene«l 
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the  word  **  pornographic,"  then  only  familiar  to  the 
curious  in  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has 
come  into  common  usage  to  connote  a  class  of  journal  as 
unmistakably  as  others  are  designated  Reactionary,  or 
Radical,  or  Clerical.  The  illustrations  of  such  papers, 
exposed  for  s^ile  in  the  streets,  are  of  a  character  which 
would  have  insured  their  seizure  by  the  police  under  tlie 
Empire ;  and  here  the  Third  Republic  may  be  charged 
with  having  sinned  actively  as  well  as  -passively,  for 
there  is  at  least  one  instance  of  its  ministers  having 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  the  editor  of  an 
organ  of  blackmail  as  well  as  of  lubricity. 

These  are  not  the  animadversions  of  Reactionary  desire 
to  as|>erse  the  Republic  or  of  alien  prudery.  The  fore- 
most to  deplore  what  is  here  described  are  Frenchmen 
of  tried  Republicanism.  M.  Berenger  is  a  Republican 
whose  record  of  |)atriotic  services  is  remarkable.  Though 
a  peaceful  magistrate,  he  was  wounded  in  the  war;  after 
which  he  was  a  deputy  of  tlie  National  Assembly  and 
a  Minister  under  M.  Thiers.  Since  then  an  irremovable 
senator  and  a  meml>cr  of  the  Institute,  he  is  one  of  the 
fi'w  FriMhii  lri^i>lati»r8  whose  names  are  ass(K-iated  with 
UM»ful  If^islation,  he  InMUg  the  author  of  tlie  '*  lierenger 
I^iws "  in  favour  of  first  offenders.  He  conceived  the 
idra  o(  restraining^  the  ex|>«Niure  in  the  public  streets  of 
pirturcs  and  iniu-riptions  from  the  view  of  which  women 
;iii(l  children  on^ht  to  lie  protecte<l.  and  the  result  of  his 
efforts  was  to  brini^  down  u[K>n  him  a  shower  of  con- 
tiinic'ly  not  exjierienced  by  any  of  the  culprits  in  the 
r.inania  affair.  Nor  in  his  laudable  effort  did  he  receive 
anv  hUp|M)rt  from  the  (Government  of  the  Republic.  Its 
supineness  was  |Kissibly  another  proof  of  the  ineptitude 
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of  the  parliamentary  system,  for  to  insure  the  passing 
of  a  law  which  excites  the  opposition  of  the  mob,  a 
strong  Government  is  required.  It  is  probably  the  fear 
that  its  career  may  be  shortened  by  a  month  or  two  that 
restrains  any  ministry  from  courageously  exercising  its 
power  of  censorship  in  conspicuous  places  of  Parisian 
entertainment.  M.  Sarcey  has  been  quoted  in  these 
pages  as  a  Republican  as  well  as  a  critic.  Xo  one  more 
tenaciously  than  he  resented  the  interference  of  the  Im- 
perial censor.  No  one  was  ever  more  tolerant  of  the 
broad  forms  of  national  wit,  handed  down  from  Rabelais 
and  Moliere,  Yet  be,  under  the  Third  Republic^  has 
protested  week  after  week  against  the  revolting  lan- 
guage put  into  the  mouths  of  performers  on  public 
scenes,  which  would  inevitably  have  been  erased  by 
the  censor  in  the  prodigal  days  of  the  Empire,  before 
M.  Ferry's  period  of  austere  virtue  had  commenced, 
when  the  extreme  of  licence  was  thought  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  brilliant  couplets  which  led  MM.  Meilhic 
and  Halcvy  to  seats  in  the  French  A<*ademy.  At  that 
period,  however,  M.  Taine  was  a  contributor  to  Ijq  Mi 
Parisienne, 

VI 

It  has  been  said  in  favour  of  republican  licence  that  it 
is  not  attractive,  and  that  projiosition  desi»rvcs  a  short 
examination.  It  is  true  that  by  a  iK»rversity  whi(*li  smiie- 
times  alYects  even  well-balanced  minds  the  s;inu*  rnn«)uct 
which  would  stem  of  vulgar  impropriety,  if  fnHtm^l 
un(l(>r  ciTtain  ciri'iimstances,  assumes  under  t»tht*rs  an  air 
of  roniamc.  ev^'n   though   the  actors  Ik*  thf  ssuiie.     Thf 
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evolution  of  the  First  Republic  into  the  Empire  supplies 
samples  of  this  phenomenon.  We  will  not  scrutinise  the 
actions  of  Napoleon,  for  he,  whether  Emperor  or  not,  was 
a  great  conqueror  —  all  his  actions,  even  the  basest,  be- 
ing illumined  with  the  glow  of  military  glory*  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  Josephine  too  are  gilded  with  the  reflex  of 
its  rays. 

Hut  if  we  ponder  on  the  career  of  her  daughter,  we  may 
wonder  what,  if  the  First  Consul  had  not  become  Em- 
I^eror,  would  have  been  the  place  in  history  of  Ilortense 
Heauharnais,  and  if  her  husband,  Louis  Uona|>arte,  had 
never  by  fraternal  gnice  been  calleil  King  of  Holland. 
The  doubtful  {uiternity  of  Ix)uis  Xai>oleon,  and  the  cer- 
tain maternitv  of  .M.  de  Mornv,  would  have  been  unat- 
tractive  scandals  in  a  revolutionary  family  of  loose  repute, 
like  tlios<»  which  the  chronicles  of  the  Directtirv  ai>ound 
in.  interestiiiLT  only  to  the  curious  student  of  the  iieriod. 
Kut  (^ueen  Ilortense  is  a  romantic  figure,  less  material 
than  (\itherine  of  Russia,  less  tragic  than  Marie  Stuart, 
\v{  cLismmI  ill  men's  minds  in  their  category  ;  and  her 
crown,  unreal  though  it  wiui,  served  as  a  halo  fur  her  gal- 
lantries. So  we  ni.ike  the  pil^^rimage  to  Arenenljerg  to 
^M/e  on  iicr  features  in  marble,  and  compare  the  senti- 
mental ripple  of  her  "  I*artant  jHjur  la  Syrie  "  with  the 
tierce  \\a\c  of  the  '"Marseillaise.*'  admiring  the  variety  of 
a  Rc\«iliition  which  provided  a  land  with  two  national 
anlhi  in*»   *io   disHiinjl.ir. 

I  iM'it  thiH  ih^tan<c  it  nii^ht  U*  inf«'rred  that  roval 
i.iuk.  wlittitct  the  heritage  of  hirth  or  of  haiuird,  givt*^ 
t  jlaiiioiir  tn  irre;^Mil.«i  ity,  and  that  theiefore  the  unattrae- 
ii\«  ncNs  «.f  repul»lic.iii  licence  hel|Hi  t«>  make  a  Republic  a 
iiiMii   v.ihitar\   ftirhi  of  go\ernment.      If  the  »ole  function 
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of  a  regime  were  to  afiPord  a  pattern  of  life  and  morals  to 
the  people  this  might  be  so ;  good  example  is,  howerer, 
a  merely  casual  attribute  of  governments.  But  a  pleasure- 
loving  court,  even  if  it  be  more  graceful  in  its  diversions 
than  are  the  councillors  of  a  republic,  is  more  exjx^sed  to 
view,  and  should  a  day  of  retribution  arrive,  even  its 
innocent  pastimes  are  exaggerated  into  crimes.  This  was 
the  fate  of  ^larie  Antoinette.  She  was  no  queen  of 
hazard,  but  the  daughter  of  the  Crosars,  married  to  the 
chief  of  the  dynasty  which  for  eight  centuries  had  ruled 
over  the  nation  it  had  created;  and  when  that  nation 
arose  and  made  the  r6yal  pair  the  first  conspicuous  victims 
of  its  grievances,  even  the  youthful  levitj'  of  the  high- 
spirited  queen,  in  the  days  of  her  splendour,  was  distorted 
to  prove  the  depravity  of  the  court,  until  her  libellous 
torturers  ])er8ua(led  the  populace  that  she  was  cajiable  of 
vices  which  the  consorts  of  Claudius  and  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  would  have  hhished  for. 

From  VersaiIK*s  on  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille to  the  Tuih»ru»s  on  the  eve  of  the  Prussian  war  is  a 
long  step.  Between  the  refined  proiligality  of  the  last 
courtiers  of  tlie  Aneient  Monarchy  and  the  audacious 
pranks  of  the  Imperial  revellers  was  all  the  difference 
that  there  is  between  the  stately  measures  of  the  p^vottes 
danced  at  Trianon  or  Bagatelle  and  the  <IishovelltMl  rhvthm 
with  which  Offenbach  interpreted  the  spirit  uf  the  Second 
Knipire.  But  lu'tween  the  court,  which  inspiriHl  Hurkc 
with  his  famous  fanrv  <»f  vice  h»sini:  half  its  evil  in  iosiui: 
all  its  grossness,  and  its  boisterous  counterfeit,  whicli 
reached  its  zenith  when  Sadowa  was  prei»siriii(v  the  wav 
f(tr  Sedan,  there  is  this  point  of  resemblance  :  each  was 
denounced  as  an  immoral   example  of  arbitnirv   i^ivem- 
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nient,  the  extravagances  of  which  had  brought  an  uncon- 
niving  nation  into  an  abyss.  The  causes  which  produced 
the  great  Ue volution  are  too  complex  ever  to  be  treated 
incidentally  ;  but  whatever  justice  or  injustice  is  contained 
in  that  appreciation  of  the  Second  Empire  this  much  may 
be  said.  If  it  were  true  that  a  lax  moral  code  was  then 
inculcated  by  an  arbitrary  government,  the  nation  could 
retain  its  self-respect  while  it  looked  on  and  regretted 
evils  which  it  could  not  remedy.  But  if  the  sense  of 
decency  be  dulled  under  a  parliamentary  Republic  which 
has  no  court  to  set  an  example  and  no  head  the  removal 
of  which  would  aflfect  the  organism  of  the  governmental 
boily,  the  democracy  it5*elf  becomes  the  accomplice  of  the 
evil  that  prevails.  If  M.  Sarcey  or  M.  Berenger,  or  any 
other  Kepublicjins  of  equally  dissimilar  temperament, 
deplore  that  the  licence  of  the  streets  or  of  |K)pular  resorts 
is  more  flagrant  than  under  the  Kmpire,  they  cannot 
adopt  .M.  Kerry  8  almost rophe  and  throw  the  blame  on  a 
et»rrupl  des|>otisni,  delivery  from  which  will  give  |x)wer 
to  the  people  to  purify  the  land.  Thus  it  comes  to  |mM 
tliat  however  unseductive  the  forms  moral  laxity  may 
lake  umler  a  Kepublic,  its  prevalence  may  lie  of  greater 
detriment  to  the  nation  than  when  displayed  lens  re|«l- 
leiitly  under  a  punishable  regime. 

For  ills  of  this  nature,  which  are  sat«l  to  lie  more  glaring 
uihler  the  Third  Republic  than  under  the  Second  Kmpire« 
It  Is  pmii.ilile  that  a  strong  Kxeeutive  would  In;  more 
iHuai  loiiN  tliaii  the  ^(hmI  rxaiiiple  of  hi^'hly  placed  |»ersonM; 
for  r< '^I»ei  t  f«>r  aiitliority  is  of  >U(  h  a  nature  in  France 
tli.it  it  i>  l»v  tio  nieaii>  certain  that  the  exeiiiplarv  virtues 
of  ^'.hmI  riil(*i*%  have  any  efTi*ct  on  the  public.  It  would 
Im*    uiiliet  oniing   to   refer   t«>   the  iiilimate  character  and 
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conduct  of  living  men,  but  lu  genen 
said  that  in  their  private  lives  am 
Chiefs  of  the  State  since  the  War  h 
orderly  propriety.  M.  Grevy's  legit 
deed  were  so  strong  that  they  incapaci 
honest  performance  of  public  duty; 
M.  Carnot,  furniiihed  the  spectacle  of 
the  highest  order,  not  resembling  that 
ant,  but  combined  with  dignified  dii 
probity,  worthy  of  the  descendant  o: 
denounced  the  public  and  private  im 
leagues.'  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
that  excellent  President  produced  a  c 
the  tone  of  the  popular  ballads  or  the  ni 
prijits  circulated  and  sung  in  the  capit 
of  oRice,  and  these  the  i-cpublican  ceni 
regiird  as  the  outward  signs. 

Whether  a  constitutional  sovereig 
character  would  have  exercised  moi 
direction  is  doubtful  ;  but  it  may  be 
two  most  serious  pretenders  to  resto: 
France  were  men  of  austere  regularit 
relations.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  rem 
de  Chambord,  who  was  descended  frt 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  was  deseetidi 
(lOrli-ans.  should  have  put  their  rei 
tu  shame  in  rivalling  one  another  in  ci 
whiuh,  though  »  pleasing  si>ecliiclo  i 
Lower   Austria   and  of    Uuekinglmina 
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tuitt^d  to  influence  the  French  nation.  Those  iUustrious 
exiles  seemed  in  their  tournament  of  virtue  to  wish  to 
recall  to  the  world  that  their  common  ancestor  was  not 
Henry  IV.,  of  gallant  and  popular  memory,  but  St.  Louis. 
The  son  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  especially,  burtlened  with 
the  tradition  of  being  a  Child  of  Miracle,  modelled  his 
life  on  a  rule  more  fitted  for  a  cloister  than  for  a  {lalace, 
a  council-chamber,  or  a  parade-ground;  and  in  marrying 
a  princess  whose  vocation  was  that  of  a  Carmelite,  he 
displayed  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  death  that 
there  are  heights  of  virtue  and  iwrfection  to  which  it  is 
exi>e(lient  that  the  secular  leaders  of  i>eople  should  not 
attain. 

Ami  1  the  evils  which  civilisation  submits  us  to,  it  is 
a  consolation  that  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  is  unim- 
pairtul  in  its  contact  with  the  ages.  Never  more  than 
now  was  it  salutary  to  know  that  virtue  is  moileration, 
and  that  no  man  is  virtuous  who  got\H  to  extremes.  An 
exiiinpli*  (if  the  truth  of  that  eternal  verity  is  given  in  the 
eti<lini^  (»f  the  livrs  of  two  men,  lM)th  railed  in  the  later 
viMis  of  the  coiiturv  to  rule  over  France.  The  one, 
(lrsrt*ii(liM|  from  a  line  of  kings,  refused  the  throne  of  his 
f;ithrr>  Ikhmiim'  of  siTUples  nurturetl  in  an  <»ratory,  which 
would  not  thrive  in  the  miHlern  State  when  exiMised  to 
atm<isph<*re  neither  dim  nor  m\>tir.  So  he  «iied  in  exile 
with  tht*  n*no\vn  of  a  higut  whose*  rcilotry  could  ntil 
Ih*  pitTi'tMl  with  sontinifnt.H  of  p.itriotiHtn.  Thf  «»ther,  a 
('liihl  of  tli<*  )M>o|ilr.  r:iIK*<|  to  I h«*  siiprrhK*  |H»wrr  after  the 
di*f<M  tioii  of  tin-  I.ihI  <»f  th«*  Kni'^'»  t»f  Fiance,  hruughl  to 
his  hi'^li  oth«'r  (pialities  al>o  rv<|uiriii;^  self-denial  and 
(lis^-iphnc  wliich  likewiM*  would  ha\t*  InM-n  \irtues  in 
anotlH*r   >phcn* ;    and    M.    <tn'*\y   dwA   an   iMilrani    fniui 
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conduct  of  living  men,  but  in  general  terms  it  may  be 
said  that  in  their  private  lives  and  surroundings  Uie 
Chiefs  of  the  State  since  the  War  have  been  models  of 
orderly  propriety.  M.  Grevy's  legitimate  afifections  in- 
deed were  so  strong  that  they  incapacitated  him  from  the 
honest  performance  of  public  duty ;  while  his  successor, 
M.  Car  not,  furnished  the  spectacle  of  domestic  virtue  of 
the  highest  order,  not  resembling  that  of  a  grasping  peas- 
ant, but  combined  with  dignified  display  and  unsullied 
probity,  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  tlie  Director  who 
denounced  the  public  and  private  immorality  of  his  col- 
leagues. ^  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  life  and  example  of 
that  excellent  President  produced  a  chastening  e£Fect  on 
the  tone  of  the  popular  ballads  or  the  matter  of  the  popular 
prints  circulated  and  sung  in  the  capital  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  these  the  republican  censors  of  the  Republic 
regard  as  the  outward  signs. 

Whether  a  constitutional  sovereign  of  M.  Camot*8 
character  would  iiave  exercised  more  influence  in  this 
direction  is  doubtful  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
two  most  serious  pretenders  to  restore  the  Monarchy  in 
France  were  men  of  austere  regularity  in  their  domestic 
relations.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  who  was  descended  from  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  Conite  de  Paris,  who  \\*as  descended  from  the  Regent 
d'Orleans,  should  have  put  their  respective  forefathem 
to  shame  in  rivalling  one  another  in  domestic  perfection, 
which,  though  a  pleasing  8]>ectacle  for  the  |>easants  of 
Lower    Austria   and  of    liuckinghamshire,  was   not    i>er- 


>  In  tho   Ili^tttirf  tin  Din'ritn'r^^  h\  M.  I.udovir  S<*i«»ui,  there  are 
iiiArkaMt*  nppn'(*iati«»iiH  )>y  Cariiot  on  the  (*«)iMliK-t  aii<l  character  of  hU 
oMiirectMrH,  Kfwl)en.  Barms,  and  I^i  Revelli^n*  T^peaux. 
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mitted  to  influence  the  French  nation.  Those  iUustrious 
exiles  seemed  in  their  tournament  of  virtue  to  wish  to 
recall  to  the  world  that  their  common  ancestor  was  not 
Henry  IV.,  of  gallant  and  popular  memory,  but  St.  Louis. 
The  son  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  especially,  burdened  with 
the  tradition  of  being  a  Child  of  Miracle,  modelled  his 
life  on  a  rule  more  fitted  for  a  cloister  than  for  a  {laUoe, 
a  council-chamber,  or  a  parade-ground;  and  in  marrying 
a  princess  whose  vocation  was  that  of  a  Carmelitet  he 
displayed  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  death  that 
there  are  heights  of  virtue  and  perfection  to  which  it  is 
expedient  that  the  secular  leaders  of  people  should  not 
attain. 

Ami!  the  evils  which  civilisation  submits  us  to,  it  is 
a  consolation  that  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  is  unim* 
paired  in  its  contact  with  the  ages.  Never  more  than 
now  was  it  salutary  to  know  tliat  virtue  is  moilerntion, 
and  that  no  man  is  virtuous  who  goes  to  extremes.  An 
example  of  the  truth  of  that  eternal  verity  is  given  in  the 
ending  of  the  lives  of  two  men,  Inith  called  in  the  later 
years  of  the  century  to  rule  over  France.  The  one, 
descended  from  a  line  of  kings,  refusecl  the  throne  of  his 
fathers  l>ecausi»  of  scruples  nurtured  in  an  f»rat<>ry,  which 
would  not  thrive  in  the  miHlorn  State  when  eX]K)sed  to 
atmcmphere  neither  dim  nor  my^tii*.  So  he  «lied  in  exile 
with  the  rtMiown  of  a  bigot  whose  zcahitrv  could  ncK 
\h»  pierced  with  sentiments  of  patriotism.  The  other,  a 
child  of  till*  |NH))>Ic,  callcii  t«»  tht*  siiprt*nic  |M)Wcr  after  the 
defection  of  the  Ia>t  of  the  Kin*^s  of  France,  brought  to 
his  hiji^h  otVice  (pialities  al>o  rei|uirihg  Si*lf*dcnial  and 
dis4-ipline  wliich  likewist*  would  haxe  l»e«*n  \irtues  in 
antither   sphere;    and    M.    <«re\y    «iie«l    an    «Milea«»t    fniui 

vol.   II  < 
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ofiice  which  he  was  deemed  to  have  turned  to  base  pur- 
poses. The  defect  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  was 
the  setting  of  too  great  store  on  the  things  of  this  world; 
that  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  was  his  exclasive  atten- 
tion to  those  of  the  world  to  come.  The  material  virtue 
of  thrift  in  the  one,  and  the  spiritual  virtue  of  mysticism 
in  the  other  were  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  in  their 
respective  spheres  those  two  sons  of  France  are  held  up 
as  examples  of  what  chiefs  of  a  people  should  not  be* 
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Since  representative  institutions   were   introduced  in 
France,  whatever  form  they  have  taken,  the  spectacle  has 
never  been  witnessed  of  tiie  legishUure  steadfastly  divided   * 
into  two  sections,  the  lueuibers  of  eaich  united  to  oppose 
the  other  by  siiuihirity  of  iH>litical  professions.     We  have 
ol>served  how  inconvenient  is  the  absence  of  this  arrange* 
ment,  which  in  Enghind  forms  the  basis  of  the  ptrty  syt* 
tem,  and  how  small  is  the  prc>s|K*i*t  of  its  advent  in  France. 
The  existence,  in  tiie  English  l*.irliament,  of  two  parties, 
des(*ended  resiKi'tively  fmm  thf  (\)urt  and  Country  fac-    \ 
tions  of  the  seventiH.*iith  century,  han  liccome  so  ingrained 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  nation,  that  though  the  traditions 
of  their  origin  are  ahnost  all  tlead,  the  whole  pi>[mlation 
of  Great  Hritain,  as  well  as  its  roprrsentatives  in  the  legis* 
lature,  cMmtinues  to  divide  itM*lt  into  two  {Militiral  cani[iii« 
designated    by   rhanging   i|»iilu*ts.   such    as    I<.ilieral    and 
Tory,  to  distinguish   thrni.      ln«letMl.  imi  |>opulur  is  this 
plan  that  it  is  piobablo  that  tlu*  majority  of  liritish  elec- 
tore  of  ri]»e  age  have  from  time  to  time  given  each  side 
the  lienetit  of  their  sup|Miri  :  .in«l  with  sueh  mtnhanical 
preeision    is   the  dis|ilat'ement    of   votes  antiei|iate<i«  that 
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this  process  is  commonly  compared  to  the  swing  of  a  pen- 
dulum, thus  showing  that  the  system  is  the  outcome  of 
habit  and  organisation  rather  than  of  principle. 

In  France,  since  the  Revolution,  instead  of  the  change 
of  Ministries,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  and  of  consti- 
tutions have  reflected  the  varying  moods  of  the  nation.^ 
At  the  beginning,  in  1789,  there  was  no  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a  party  system.     The  layers  of  the  nation 
were  divided  horizontally  into  the  Estates  of  the  Realm., 
and  not  vertically  as  in  England,  where  the  Three  Estates 
existed  and  performed  functions,  but  neither  of  them  ever 
attempted   to  act  as  a  solid  corporation  opposed  to  the 
others.     When  in  France  the  Third  Estate  overwhelmed 
the  other  two,  there  were  reformers  who  hoped  that  from 
the   Revolution  would  come  forth  a  constitution  which, 
under  Louis  XVI.,  would  develop  on  the  lines  of   the 
English  model.     But  the  parliamentarians  went  the  way 
of  the  King ;  and  when  the  constitutional  monarchy  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  Republic  was  not  composed  of 
elements  likely  to  produce  the  orderly  working  of  party 
government.     The  early  groups  in  the  Convention  had 
some  pretence  of  principle  in  their  cohesion,  such  as  the 
Federalism  of  the  Girondins ;  but  the  Mountain  prevailed 
and  the  Moderates  were  beheaded  ;  so  then  the  rival  sects 
liad  little  else  than  the  name  of  their  leaders  to  designate 

>  An  incident  relatc<l  by  Tocquoville  on  the  day  that  the  Monarchy  of 
.Tiilv  ivW  illustmtrs  this.  On  his  wav  to  the  Chamber  on  Febniarv  24, 
1^4^.  he  was  stoj>|Mil  crossini:  xhv  Chani|ts  fclys^s  by  the  mob,  ami  «»ne 
of  tiic  nun  a>ke<i  hiiii  when'  he  was  ptinp.  "  Je  r^jiondis  *ik  la  Chamhrv,* 
et  j'ajoutai  jMrnr  lui  ninntrrr  *\iu  jVtais  de  roi»it«tsition  *  vive  U  R^formr : 
v.»u>i  savt'z  <|ue  le  Minist^re  (iluizot  t'st  ehass^?'  •Out,  Monaieur,  Je  W 
sai^/  me  rc^jxindit  eit  honnne  en  nie  niontrant  leH  Tuileriea,  'maisi  noM 
V()uK»n8  luieiix  4ue  cehi.' ''  —  JHuuctnirs  d'Ahxis  de  TocquetiHe,  partir  I, 
\  k 
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them,  and  thus  distinguished  the  Dantonists  followed  the 
Hebertists  to  the  guillotine.  Had  not  Thermidor  sent 
Robespierre  to  the  same  fate,  that  sanguinary  autocrat 
would  have  treated  parties  and  other  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions as  did  five  years  later  Bonaparte,  of  whom  he 
was  the  civilian  prototyi)e. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  assembling  of  the 
States-General,  revolutionary  dictatorship  was  swept  out 
of  France,  and  when  the  Uourbons  were  restored  a  par- 
liamentary constitution  was  first  tried.  Then,  as  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  dynasty  to  the  throne  of 
the  decapitated  king  seemed  to  resemble  the  recall  of 
the  Stuarts  to  England  after  the  interregnum  follow- 
ing the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  fancy  was  cherished 
tliat  the  political  system  of  France  was  henceforth  to 
follow  the  English  moilel.  But  though  the  conflict  be- 
tween ultra- Royalists  and  Lilierals  presented  a  faint 
analogy  with  the  early  struggles  of  Whig  and  Tory  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  system  of  grouiM  at  once 
made  its  ap{)earance  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament, 
electe<l  on  a  limited  franoliisi*  hy  the  class  most  <lis|MNie<l 
to  a«lniire  the  institutions  of  England,  which  it  con- 
ceived had  strengthened  «)ur  nation  to  lie  the  only  one 
in  Euro|)e  not  to  l>ow  the  knee  to  Honai»arte.  Thus  in 
ISIH  we  find  the  ChanilK*r  dividtnl  into  four  distinct 
grou|w  —  the  ••  ritras,"  who  lK*lieve<l  in  divine  right  ami 
jKissive  olieilieniM?  ;  the  Mininterialists  tif  the  CVntrt»,  \%h«» 
were  the  c»n|K»rtunists  of  that  day  :  tlie  !)<K-trinaireH,  kim'- 
cially  so  designated,  who  |irofi*>!i<Ml  to  Im*  the  e\|MiiirntH 
of  I  he  pure  d«H-trine  of  rei»re-«i«*ntative  p»vernment  ; '  and 

*  *n»r  trnii  iKictriiiAire  cAiiie  itii«>  ti%r  iiria«-f  tti«   11*  «tiir.ttiMti  tti  cniiii«ttr 
the  o|»irituu»  i»(  Itiu  |;rMU|*  lu  lUrli  inu  wt.  u  ha\iit|;  |>n  vti»u%ly  U-«  u  u««-l 
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the  Liberals  who  demanded  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
Charter,  the  constitutional  basis  of  the  Restoration. 

In  these  artificial  groupings  two  sections  of  the  nation 
were  unrepresented — the  survivors  of  1798,  who  were 
handing  on  the  Jacobin  traditions  of  the  Revolution  ; 
and  those  soldiers  of  Napoleon  who  regarded  as  worse 
enemies  than  English,  Russian,  or  Prussian,  the  Ro}'al- 
ists,  whose  king  had  proclaimed  to  the  French  the 
downfall  at  Waterloo  of  the  glories  of  France  as  ^the 
dissipation  of  the  satellites  of  the  tyrant  by  the  puissant 
eflforts  of  our  allies/'  *  So,  at  the  birth  of  parliamentary 
government  in  France,  it  was  made  manifest  why  it 
would  never  be  perfected  by  its  essential  complement, 
the  party  system  ;  for  not  only  had  the  Revolution,  un- 
like similar  movements  in  England,  divided  the  nation 
into  several  instead  of  into  two  rival  camps,  but  even 
an  assembly,  recruited  from  only  two  of  the  national 
parties,  showed  the  inevitable  tendency  to  subdivide  into 
groups.  The  group  system  had  precisely  the  same  effect 
on  the  stability  of  Ministries  in  these  early  days  of  par- 
liamentary government  under  hereditary  monarchy  as 
under  the  Third  Republic.  At  the  end  of  1818,  in  little 
more  than  four  years  (not  counting  the  Hundred  Days 
of  the  revived  Empire),  thirty-six  changes  of  portfolio 

only  a.s  an  eccle8ia8ti(*al  tenn.  In  his  eftsay  on  Hoyer-Collanl,  the  chief 
of  the  DtHTtrinaires,  Saintc-Beuve,  IhiLs  n'fere  to  the  hi8tor>'  of  the  word : 
**  I'ar  line  Hort«*  de  pr^hvstt nation  'lui  R^aociisait  nu'inc*  dana  U*n  nonia,  U 
a\ait  f;iit  s«»s  premieres  <^tuc!cs  chcz  les  T^ros  de  la  dtvtrine  chr^tieiine, 
aiitrrmnii  dits  l)o<*irinain*s '*  {Xtnivrtiiix  Lnnditt :  lt>  KovritT,  ]K(l:{)»  In 
ili«'s«'  pa-jis  I  havi'  snmrtimes  ilsimI  it,  as  it  is  «»fttn  umhI  in  Fram-e,  in  a 
uiiltT  Ni;:iiitiration.  as  the  epithet  of  Freru'li  [jlieniU  p^neniUy,  who  were 
tlu-  cxiMiihiits  of  x\\v  diM'trini'  »»!  I78*.i.  The  lorm  sarins  to  b<»  U8«*d  bv 
Knirli^h  puMirists  Koinfwh.it  l«»os4'1y.  almost  as  an  eipitvalnit  for  theorist. 
'*n)clamation  dated  from  Catt'au-CainhresiK,  June  Tl.  1815. 
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had  taken  place,  and  the  pamphleteers  of  the  period 
compared  this  record  of  about  fifty  months  with  the 
fifty  years*  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  who  in  all  his  councils 
had  only  fifty-seven  ministers. 

When  the  junior  branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  carried 
by  popular  voice  to  the  throne  of  the  legitimate  kings, 
then  the  analogy  between  tlie  abdications  of  Charles  X. 
and  of  James  II.  renewed  the  fancy  that  the  history  of 
the  British  Constitution  was  being  reproduced  in  France 
with  its  party  system.  It  was  a  vain  illusion  ;  for  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  Parliament  re- 
solved itself  into  half-a-dozen  groups,  which  had  little 
connection  with  past  political  history:^  they  were  not 
born  even  of  the  brief  tradition  of  forty  years,  but  came 
into  being  like  their  truculent  predecessors  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  milder  coteries  of  the  Restoration,  to 
prove  that  any  political  assembly  of  Frenchmen  must 
needs  split  up  into  sections. 

The  Second  Empire  was  not  a  parliamentary  regime, 
so  there  was  no  question  of  {)arty  government  while  it 
hi-sted.  The  most  famous  Opi>osition  in  the  Corps  Li^gis- 
latif  consiMted  of  five  deputies,  m*  it  would  not  have  lieen 
ea.Hy  f(»r  it  to  split  up  into  grou]*! ;  but  when  in  18tl8 
ihirty-five  deputies  hostile  to  the  (lovernment  wen? 
returned,  the  inevitable  priK*oss  liegan,  and,  arrayed  in 
several    companies,    they    gave    Uiille   to    the     Knipirt*.' 

*  From  \M4  to  1S.17  th€  jrrouf*  in  ih^  Chtmher  wrrr  HjuimnI  ««  |>ffifi. 
iiiiM«*A.  Otitre  droit.  (Viitrv  Mitiba^rirl.  fVtitri*  tniti«'he.  <fiiii<-lie  t|\iit«. 
ii|iir  and  KAdirAitx,  the  tir^l  .tn*!  th*"  I  i«t  U-tiii:  tlit*  Usuif  iiiiiiiir«Ht«. 
rtiun  Jiu-Danfrin.  Hirt.  de  In  Mnttnrrhu  *ir  JhUM.  \<\\    lii.  r    I      It  ynWX 

W  olmefTed   that  the   B<ma|«riifit«i  weir  n«»t  rf^«»cni«pd  m  a  «ie|iiinitr 

*  Tlie  rrlrbmie*!  ••rm.j*  ..f   tin    •  »j  |»..*ni..n  hrf.»rv    1S»ll  nrn     MM 
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Whatever  the  numbers  of  the  unofficial  mmoritj,  the 
Second  Empire  had  one  marked  effect  on  the  conception 
of  parliamentary  government  in  France :  under  it  the 
members  of  the  Opposition,  whether  Republican  or  Monar- 
chical, cherished  the  idea  that  the  duty  of  an  Opposi- 
tion was  not  to  oppose  a  ministry  in  office,  as  tliat  would 
have  been  futile  under  the  Imperial  constitution,  but  to 
injure,  in  the  hope  of  destroying,  the  existing  regime. 

After  the  war  the  National  Assembly,  elected  in  1871, 
seemed  to  be  capable  of  resolving  itself  into  two  great 
sections  ;  though,  as  one  of  them  was  Monarchical  and 
the  other  Republican,  they  were  not  adapted  for  trying 
the  experiment  of  constitutional  party  government.  But 
before  the  Assembly  had  decided  on  the  regime  to  be  set 
over  France,  the  Monarchical  majority  and  the  Republi- 
can minority  had  shown  that  they  both  were  ill-organised 
collections  of  mutually  jealous  groups.  The  Orleanists 
and  tlie  Legitimists  renewed  the  feuds  of  a  previous 
generation,  which  the  Bonapartists  hoped  to  profit  from  ; 
and  when  the  Comte  de  Paris  essayed  an  ill-starred  rem- 
edy by  making  his  submission  to  the  heir  of  Charles  X., 
tlie  Comte  de  Chambord  resiK)nded  to  his  kinsman^s  un- 
iilial  act  by  embroiling  the  united  Royalists  with  the 
white  flag  discarded  by  Louis  Philippe.  The  princes 
could  not  have  destroyed  the  Monarchical  cause  had  their 


t 


Darimon,  Julen  Favre,  IK^non,  Picanl.  and  fimile  OUirier,  of  whom  the  j 

l.tst  owiitually  rallied  to  the  Kmpirc.  MM.  Tliien,  Berryer,  and  Jules 
Simon,  with  others,  were  electcfi  in  18<C).  and  GambetU  and  Jules  Fern- 
in  lNi<).  Ill  a  forgotten  book  by  M.  (:niile  Ollivier,  entitled  Lc  19  Janrier, 
publLslied  the  year  before  tlie  war  as  a  complacent  apolof^y  for  his  adhe- 
aion  to  the  Flmpire,  for  which,  when  Liberalised,  he  predicted  a  glorina<« 
and  ]><»p)ilar  career,  he  ^tvex  an  analyniH  of  the  frroupa  of  the  Oiiposithxi 
after  th<>  elect  ionn  of  I8f(3. 
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followers  been  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  unity  ;  but  the 
Legitimists  of  the  National  Assembly  outvied  the  con- 
tumely of  their  chief  for  the  Orleanists,  and  when  called 
to  nominate  life-members  of  the  Senate  on  its  creation, 
they  voted,  as  we  have  seen,  for  Republicans,  to  keep  out 
their  hated  fellow-Monarchists. 

The  Republicans  of  the  Assembly,  though  superior  in 
intelligence  to  the  Reactionaries,  founding  the  Republic 
with  the  aid  of  a  Monarchical  majority,  showed  the  same 
incapacity  of  cohesion.  Indeed,  but  for  the  preternatu- 
ral folly  of  the  Royalists,  neither  the  authority  of 
M.  Thiers  nor  the  resourceful  genius  of  Gambetta  would 
have  saved  the  Republic  from  being  wrecked  by  the 
irresistible  group-forming  tendency  of  French  politicians. 
The  Extreme  Left,  instead  of  fortifying  M.  Thiers,  when 
President  of  the  Republic,  against  the  Reactionaries, 
opposed  him,  with  the  result  that  he  was  displaced  by 
Marshal  MacMahon,  as  a  Royalist  Chief  of  the  State,  in 
May,  1878.  The  coup  cT^tat  of  the  Seize  Mai,  four  years 
later,  united  all  the  Republican  groups  for  a  moment ;  but 
as  soon  as  that  extraneous  motive  for  union  had  passed, 
the  internecine  jealousies  of  Republicans  showed  that  it 
was  not  on  questions  of  principle  and  of  policy  that  Min- 
istries would  rise  and  fall  under  the  Third  Republic.  It 
was  natural  that  antagonism  should  exist  between  Liber- 
als of  the  I^ft  Centre  and  Radicals,  or  their  allies  the 
men  of  the  Commune.  Rut  it  was  not  the  comliats  be- 
tween the  Moilerates  and  the  Extreme  Left  which  niadt* 
ministerial  instability  a  stereotyped  feature  of  the  Third 
Republic  after  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Republi- 
cans. The  grou|M  which  dcstnned  <funilietta  and  dis- 
puted his  succession  were  composed  of  men  who  professe<l 
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his  opinions ;  and  when  a  like  fate  overtook  the  ablest  of 
them,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  it  was  not  bj  the  victims  of  his 
anti-clerical  policy  that  he  was  driven  from  public  life, 
but  by  politicians  who  had  favoured  his  intolerant  meas- 
ures. 

In  1896  the  Third  Republic,  having  existed  twenty-six 
years,  attained  an  age  which  is  double  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  previous  regimes  established  in  France  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  in  1792.^  During  the 
last  quarter  of  that  period  the  Reactionaries  who  desired 
to  change  the  form  of  government  reduced  themselves  to 
insignificance.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  if  ever  the  party 
system  had  to  appear  in  the  French  Parliament,  no  time, 
since  the  Revolution,  has  been  so  favourable  for  its  intro- 
duction. But  little  sign  has  been  perceived  of  an)'  ten- 
dency to  govern  the  country  by  the  alternate  advent  to 
ofKce  of  two  distinct  constitutional  parties.  For  years 
successive  Prime  Ministers  had  formed  their  ephemeral 
cabinets  of  politicians  drawn   from   various   Republican 

^  This  calculation  is  made  by  reckoning  as  one  r^nie  the  First  Re- 
public under  its  various  phasies  from  17)^2  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Kuipire,  and  by  not  taking  into  account  the  Hundred  T>ays  ax  a  sepeimte 
r^fdme.  In  this  way  the  seventy-ei^lit  years  from  August,  1702,  to 
September,  1870,  were  occupied  by  six  distinct  regimes,  the  avera^ 
duration  of  each  being  thirteen  years.     ThuM,  in  round  figures  :  — 

Republic,  Kt^i-IWM 12  years 

First  Kmpire,  18IM-1814 10    '• 

Restoration,  1814-18:10 10     •• 

Monanhy  of  .July.  1h:*»<»-1H48 IS 

Second  Republic.  184H-1S:»2 4 

Second  Empire,  18.-»2-1870 18 

Of  course,  if  all  the  constitutions  set  up  in  France  in  the  interrml  be 
counttni,  the  average  will  be  niliued  by  one-lialf,  but  thirteen  yean  U  a 
fairer  average  to  take  as  the  duration  of  r^^imes  since  the  abolition  of  the 
old  Monarchy. 
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groups,  and  the  substitution  for  this  system  of  **  Concen- 
tration/* as  it  was  called,  of  Ministries  more  homogene* 
ous  in  composition  was  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  the 
harbinger  of  an  era  of  party  government.  But  though 
this  new  arrangement  gave  some  small  semblance  to  a 
defined  party  rivair}'  between  Moderates  and  Radicals,  its 
effect  was  imperceptible  in  the  country,  while  in  Parlia- 
ment the  same  anarchy  prevailed. 

No  doubt  the  extinction,  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 
of  the  Monarchists  who  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Republic  was  an  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  Constitu- 
tional Party  Government ;  but  mere  occasion  does  not 
change  nature  or  tradition.  The  political  institutions  of 
a  modern  state  are  the  outcome  of  the  temperament  of  its 
people,  as  develojied  by  gradual  evolution  or  modified  by 
violent  convulsion  ;  and  the  idea  of  introducing  the  party. 
svMtem  into  the  French  Parliament  is  a  chimerical  dream  | 
of  theorists  who  close  their  eyes  to  that  historical  truth. 
The  only  mode  of  dividing  the  nation  into  two  parties 
which  the  French  understand  is  the  plebiscite ;  and  par- 
liamentarians most  opposed  to  it  cannot  help  showing  that 
their  only  conception  of  the  {mrty  system  is  a  plebiscitary 
or^nisation.  Repubiionns  brought  up  in  the  school 
which  opposetl  the  Second  Empire,  who  can  never,  in 
their  defence  of  the  practice  of  wrecking  ministries,  drop 
the  tradition  of  that  eiKx^h  that  the  Government  of  the 
«lay  is  the  enemy,  no  matter  what  its  policy,  show  how 
paramount  \%  tliat  conception  in  the  French  mind.  M. 
Maret,  a  Radical  of  the  old  type,  an  antagonist  of  dicta- 
tiiHihip,  whether  practised  !>y  Louis  Na|)oleon  or  por- 
tcndi'd  by  CtamU^tta,  wiw  in  the  pnHi|iect  of  a  strong 
Ii;trliamcntary    majonty,  giving  Mabjlity   to  a    miniMtry. 
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the  prmctical  results  of  a  plebiscite.     ^li^**  he  said,  ^a 
majority  of  this  quality  should  be  found  in  the  Chamber, 
what  were  the  good  of  a  parliament  at  all?    The  day 
after  a  general  election,  the  ministry  put  in  office  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  count  its  partisans  once  for  all, 
and  then  the  deputies  might  retire  to  their  homes  for  four 
years.     What  is  the  use  of  debating  and  of  voting  if  the 
results  are  settled  beforehand  ?  ^  ^    It  is  needless  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacies  of  this  argument.     The  proof  that  this 
or  other  equaUy  unsound  conceptions  of  pariiamentary 
government  prevail  among  French  politicians  is  that  for 
twenty-six  years  the  elect  of  universal  suffrage,   have 
shown  no  sign  of    ranging  themselves  into  two  solid 
parties.     Admirers  of  the  group  system  need   have  no 
misgivings:  the  parliamentary  Republic  will  to  its  end 
display  the  same  precariousness  of  ministerial  existence, 
the  same  perpetual  prospect  of  a  crisis,  ever  keeping  alive 
the  unrestful   feeling  that   the  Republic  itself,  growing 
middle-aged,  is  only  a  provisional  expedient. 

The  following  review  of  political  groups  and  parties  in 
the  French  Parliament  and  electorate  will  perhaps  show 
tliat  if  the  Republic  be  not  regarded  indubitably  as  the 
permanent  form  of  government,  this  is  not  the  result  of 
the  energy  or  intelligence  of  its  enemies ;  and  that  its 
weaknesses,  which  one  day  may  make  the  nation  glad  to 
be  rid  of  it,  are  inherent,  less  to  the  Republican  form  of 
government  than  to  the  parliamentary  system. 

French  politicians,  in  the  ch^in;^  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  may  be  conveniently  classed  in  six  cate- 
gories, some  of  them  comprising  several  recognised  groups. 
anil  each  of  them  sloping  down  to  an  undefined  border. 

>  Radical.  Novriiil»**r  2,  1«W. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  them  in  order  of  im- 
portance, as  that  changes  from  year  to  year ;  so  the  most 
methodical  plan  will  be  to  consider  them  according  to  the 
traditional  occupation  of  places  in  the  Houses  of  Legislat- 
ure, observed  first  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789,* 
passing  from  right  to  left.  Thus,  first  will  come  the  • 
anti-republican  Right,  including  all  adversaries  of  the  \ 
existing  regime,  whether  called  Royalists  or  Bonapartists, 
Conservatives  or  Revisionists.  Next  come  the  politicians  / 
known  as  Rallies,  former  members  of  the  anti-republican 
parties,  who,  for  various  motives,  have  accepted  the  Re- 
public.  In  the  third  category  are  the  Liberals,  includ- 
ing the  remnant  of  the  old  Left  Centre  and  survivors  of 
the  Doctrinaires,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  under  all  regimes  have  a  dread  of  overturning  ex- 
isting institutions.  In  tlie  fourth  rank  are  the  Op|K>rtu- 
nists,  a  vague  category,  of  which  ofiioe-holding  has  been 
tiie  chief  characteristic.  Tliev  sometimes  claim  the  sue- 
cession  of  the  Moderates,  but  tliey  also  have  been  fre- 
quently associated  witli  the  HadiiMis,  to  the  fifth  class,  of 
which  the  left  division  has  of  late  years  lieen  occupied  by 
tlie  Socialists,  wiio  have  attained  sutVicient  im]K>rtance  to 
l>e  treated  sejKirately. 

Some  of  thi'se  groups  or  parties,  from  their  actual  con- 
dition, might  seem  unworthy  of  attention  :  one  has  fallen 
into  decrepitude;  of  another  animation  has  l»een  so  long 
Mis|>ended  that  life  ap|KMrs  to  l>e  extinct ;  another  is  in- 

>  **  In  all  iht*  lf*i:i«Utivi'  a.^<<>mbli*s.  frtmi  th«-  rontttnirnt  AA««mbly  to 
i»ir  prrMiit  lime,  tlie  tlriuitw^  \*li«»  ire  frirn«U  »»(  |»rt\ilrftr  hmve  U<«*n 
|*Ur<<«l  on  the  rich!  nu\.',  ati«l  thr  (t«  frii<ti  m  •>(  the  nehts  of  nticrns  on  ibt 
hit."—  I'tteahulnirf  Hfn  m««fj»  ft  il'M"tMih'iti>»H*  ^hi  g^rr^mt  »t  f*iirt  c*»m- 
n^titre  U$  sAMstmbiees  Li^flatitrt*  ttf  *lr  la  iiif^iHUum  /Van^itf.     I*aiiii, 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   ROYALISTS 
I 

When  the  Conite  de  Paris  died  in  1894,  the  most 
pathetic  circumstance  attending  his  death  was  its  com- 
plete insignificance  to  Europe  or  to  France.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  Prince  Imperial,  for  all  his  immaturity, 
was  an  important  events  removing  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  partisans  and  adversaries  of  plebiscitary  dictatorship. 
The  death  of  tlie  Comte  de  Chambord  was  ahio  momen* 
tous  in  taking  away  an  imjiotent  pretender  whose  exist* 
ence  paralysed  the  action  of  the  Monarchists,  still  a 
considerable  minoritv  of  the  electorate.  The  heir  of 
Louis  Pliilip|>e,  whose  ex{>erience  was  as  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  youthful  Bona{)arte  as  were  his  qualities 
sui>erior  to  those  of  his  I^itimist  kinsman,  died  without 
affecting  the  human  movement  outside  the  circle  of  his 
mourning  relatives.  The  series  of  seemingly  deliberate 
acts  whereby  he  reduced  hims<*lf  to  nullity  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  cons4iIi(latiou  of  tlie  Republic;  and  certain 
phases  of  national  character,  pertinent  to  our  study  of 
contem|K>rHry  France,  are  illustratttd  by  the  incideutJ  of 
his  failure  to  recover  his  heritage  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  represt*nting  the  one  great  principle  of  the 
Y«iL.  II  363  Sa 
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Revolution  which  has  survived  a  hundred  years  —  the 
investiture  of  the  middle-class  with  the  monopoly  of  politi- 
!  cal  power.  The  bringing  to  scorn  of  monarchical  senti- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  French  people  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  the  folly  and  perversity  of  the  Royalist  party  ;  but 
the  destruction  of  that  particular  form  of  it  known  as 
Orleanism  was  the  almost  unaided  work  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris. 

If  any  Frenchman  seemed  to  benefit  from  the  afflictions 
of  France  in  its  year  of  disaster  it  was  the  aged  statesman 
who  was  most  active  in  devising  means  to  alleviate  them. 
M.  Thiers  at  the  close  of  the  Empire  was  already  chafing 
at  his  long  absence  from  power,  and  when  the  ill-fortune 
of  war  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  land  he 
had  no  wish  to  descend,  even  to  become  an  all-powerful 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  a  king.     His  rule  might  have  been 
less  brief  had  he  joined  his  influences  to  the  forces  then 
ready  to  bear  to  the  throne  the  grandson  of  his  old  master 
Louis  Philippe.     But  not  foreseeing  that  two  years  was 
his  allotted  span  of  power,  M.  Thiers  did  his  utmost  to 
make  an  Orleanist  restoration  impossible,  and  one  of  his 
subtlest  devices  took  the  guise  of  an  act  of  justice.     Louis 
Napoleon,  harsher  to  the  Orleans  Princes  than  the  Third 
Republic  has  been,  not  only  confirmed  the  law  which  ban- 
ished them  in  1848,  but  virtually  confiscated  their  French 
proi)erty ;  and  ^L  Thiers  moved  the  National  Assembly 
in   1872  to  award  them  a  conii)ensation  of  two  millions 
sterling;,  the  acceptance  of  which  he  utilised  as  an  implied 
renunciation  of  their  dynastic  pretensions.     The  resources 
of  France  were  strained  by  the  payment  of  the  war  indem- 
nity to  (vermany  ;  and  while  tlie  Comte  de  Paris  and  bis 
relatives  had,  as  private  citizens,  a  right  to  take  the  money. 
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in  not  refusing  it  they  lust  the  opportunity  of  touching, 
by  a  royal  act  of  generosity,  the  imagination  of  the  nation, 
which,  execrating  the  memory  of  the  Second  Empire  and 
alarmed  at  the  excesses  of  the  Commune,  was  ready  to 
hail  a  liberal  and  democratic  monarchy.  The  share 
received  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  was  not  excessive ;  tlie 
splendid  bequest  of  Chautilly  to  the  Institute  of  France 
by  the  Due  d^Aumale  was  one  day  to  prove  tliat  to  in- 
crease the  family  store  was  not  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Orleans.  Nevertheless,  to  his  dying  day  the  chief  of  the 
iiouse  realised  how  formidable  a  wea^ion  was  forged  with 
this  gold  to  be  hurleil  in  his  face  on  ever}*  occasion.^ 

This  initial  blunder  would  liave  counted  for  little  had 
the  Comte  de  Paris  been  endowed  with  the  dashing  quali- 
ties which  the  French  ever  desire  and  rarely  obtain  in 
their  rulers.  His  {>acific  temperament  possibly  accounted 
for  his  second  and  irreparable  error.  His  submission  in 
1873  to  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  then  of  an  age  which 
promised  him  a  score  of  years  to  live,  showed  his  willing- 
iieKs  to  defer  his  own  claims  to  the  throne.  The  expedi- 
ency of  fusing  the  Legitimist  and  Orleanist  parties,  which 

>  The  following:  »liuwii  how  well  M.  Thiem  calcuUU'd  the  effect  of  tli« 
traibactiun  on  French  nentinient*  and  how  thirable  ami  exagseraied  a  um 
\U  (HiblicauA  uiadc  of  it  M.  Vaminerie,  an  i>ld  Hadical.  ^hii  waa  already 
kn<mn  aA  the  author  of  AHiit/nh^  «(hen  I^mhs  riiili|>|N*  was  on  the  thr^me, 
wn»tf  of  the  l^tendvr  in  \h\'2  .  **  An  exile.  tli<*  He|Mitilk*  reopene«l  the 
(.MU-n  of  Kramv  to  him.  Frunce  \^aM  tlu-n  dranied  of  blood  and  nione). 
To  liar  her>«*lf  fn>ni  tlif  eneni> 'k  n*)!*  vhe  hatl  to  bi«rrow  fire  niillianU. 
Wliai  wa«  thf  fin»t  filial  act  of  the*  C*oint«*  *\v  I'ari!^'*  it  waa  to  |4V««ni  a 
bill  of  uuy  luilhunN  of  fram-i^."  Two  day*  alter  htjt  drath  tlie  fulUmiiiK 
a|>|*«ar«d  m  tlu*  L^uh  JirftHhIuniiH  and  otht-r  |iro%in«  tal  papt-n :  **(Ni 
tii<  wboif  wr  did  Wfll  to  ilirou  m  the  (art*  of  thm  irraii|*itig  family  ilie 
p*ld  which  niicht  lia%'«-  hfaltnl  many  a  wonii«l.  With  m'tney  wt*  irol  rfcl 
of  Uah  rruM>un^  und  l^-inul*  r.  All  it.«  ikiiiu*.  with  thu*  r.iiiaont  fi« 
luik'ht  hax«  {Mid  for  •€¥«  ral  Uiti*  ri*  •  ••!  .irti;  •  r\.  or  m«  n-of-Har,**  H<\,  fic 
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united  had  a  majority  in  the  representative  assemblj,  vras 
a  reason  of  state  sufficient  to  in)i)el  an  inactive  man  to 
remain  inert.  It  was  not  an  adequate  ezciise  for  the  lieir 
of  the  Monarchy  of  July  to  repudiate  the  tradition  of  his 
family,  and  implying  that  Louis  Philippe  waa  a  usurper  to 
pose,  not  as  the  grandson  of  a  king,  but  as  a  ^  Vicomte  de 
Chambord,"  as  was  wittily  remarked  on  the  centenary  of 
Valmy,  the  revolutionary  victory  where  his  grandfather 
won  his  spurs,  by  an  Academician  who  had  devoted  his 
pen  to  the  monarchical  cause.  ^ 

In  humiliating  his  cousin  by  responding  to  his  homage 
with  the  repudiation  of  the  tricolour,'  the  symbol  of  the 
Monarchy  of  July,  the  elder  4iourl>on  seemed  to  give  the 
Comte  de  Paris  a  lesson  in  filial  piety.  The  childless  man 
made  the  white  flag  a  pretext.  He  would  not  disturb  his 
semi-monastic  life  merel}'  to  secure  the  succession  for  the 
descendants  of  the  kinsman  who  usurped  his  grandfather's 

»  M.  IU'TV6,  Soleil,  October  4,  181>1>. 

2  Certain  OrleaniHts  declare  that  the  white  fUg  wan  a  late  invention  of 
I^iiiH  XIV.,  wlio  made  it  the  royal  Ktaiidanl  about  llttU,  ami  that  th«* 
(*ointe  de  Cliuinbord  in  deelarin}:  that  **  Henri  V.  would  not  aliandun  the 
eolniirs  of  Henri  IV. /'  hail  a  false  n4ttion  of  the  history  of  Iiin  family 
iiisiirnia.    They  eall   attention   to  a   famous  pieturt*  by  KnlicnK  in  the 
Loiivn*  represent  in;:  Henri  IV.  with  Marie  de  Mi^lieift,  wherein  the  m\al 
Man4lanl  iH  represented  lis  *'  bleu  heme  de  tleunt  de  Ivh  d*or** :  this  beiii;: 
cnrroU)rated  by  the  *"  jHtrtiilam"'  preM«*rve<l  in  the  Biblioth^|Ue  Nationah*, 
the  old  map  biHtks  of  mariners  in  which  Fn^nrh  po«(so»doni«  wen*  desii;. 
nattnl  by  the  blue  Has.     Althouirh  the  Orh^ann  family  hw  no  leptimate 
IiIihnI  (if  I^>ui8  XIV.  in  its  veins,  this  was  pruliably  not  the  n*aiittn  why 
l.'»ijiH  riiilipiH*  to«ik  4'very  <h  r:i>ii»n  of  repudiaiin'.:  the  white  rnhiurs.     M 
«ii-  H.ir.inte  relates  that  in  IHt'i  the  Kiiij  i<>td  him  that  Itoini.' in  Knirland 
ill    ISO'J   he   was  at   a    review    to  which    "  Mimsffur."  afierwanU    I^nii-* 
XVIII  .  c.uiie  wi-arim;  the  while  cockade,  and  on  liein^  aftki*d  why  he  diil 
iii>t  alsii  s'Mirt  those  colours,  he  told  his  coiiKiii  that  nothing  would  evi-r 
iinhice  him  l«»  wear  the  '*  livery  of  the  «''mii:res  "  ( Sourenir*  i/h  BttrvH  /f^ 
ll'inintr.  1. ).     .\  form  of  the  tricnlour  \\;iii  in  use  under  the  old  Monait*hy 
.t>  i!ic  « ii^i;:ii  of  the  *'mai.son  du  roi/' 
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thrown  and  outraged  bis  mother.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Corote  de  Paris  further  humbled  himself  before  his  obso- 
lete relative  by  undutifully  docking  the  respectable  name 
of  Louis  Philippe,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Citizen 
King  of  the  French.  When  as  Philippe  VII.  he  suc- 
ceeded Henri  V.  in  the  fiftv-fourth  vear  of  that  monarches 
reign  (Charles  X.  having  abdicated  in  1830),  at  the  obse- 
<}uies  of  his  predecessor  at  Goritz  some  obscure  foreign 
Bourbons  were  told  to  pass  before  the  new  King  of 
France  and  Navarre.' 

Tlie  Comte  de  Paris  thus  accepted  the  support  of  the 
Legitimists,  whatever  it  was  wortli,  aware  of  their  reser- 
vation that  the  authors  of  his  existence  were  the  most 
despicable  of  human  beings.  I  used  often  to  see  in  his 
last  days,  the  head  of  a  family  eminent  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  had  been  the  playmate  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
as  the  Child  of  Miracle  wds  caiUed  in  his  infancy  ;  and 
this  venerable  gentleman,  who,  after  1883,  looked  upon 
the  Comte  de  Paris  as  his  king,  being  punctilious  in  hiii 
visits  to  the  exile  of  Stowe  and  referring  to  him  with  the 
courtly  deference  of  the  Old  Regime,  if  ever  his  sovereign's 
|iart*ntage  were  alluded  to  would  exclaim,  ^*  Mais  lAiuis 
Philipiie  fut  un  gredin  comme  turn  }iere.**  The  Comte  de 
i*aris  knew  that  his  Ix^gitimist  frieiiils  regardetl  his  grand- 
father's action  in  1H;}0  as  a  crime  as  dark  as  that  of  Phi- 
lip|ie  Kgalite  on  the  winter's  night  of  1793,  when  amid 
the  bilence  of  the  (\»n  vent  ion  he  pri'facetl  his  vote  for  the 
King's  death  with  grim  hy|MK:riMe8  al>out  duty  and  con- 

'  In  the  Alm*inn^h  de  Gt-thn  of  xhe  y<*ar>  prrrr«)mir  Xht  •ubmteKion  of 
ttir  rmiit4*  dt*  r.-iri8  lii«  iianir  \\.i^  phiittil  "I^»miii'J%itig%pe  All^rt  d'iH- 
Ifmni.**  with  the  fiivt  I  mm  naiiit-^  itahctiirtl.  Afur  Uir  |»ilfriiiiafi;  to  Fn4uk 
dorf  **  Louin**  va*  imiulKri«ttl. 
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viction.  No  doubt  that  view  is  logical;  for  if  divine 
right  be  admitted,  the  guilt  of  a  person  who  by  his  vote 
took  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-seventh  part  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  death  of  a  king  without  benefiting 
from  the  regicide,  is  of  less  degree  than  that  of  one  who, 
having  abetted  the  deiK)sition  of  a  monarch,  is  the  chief 
to  profit  from  it  by  usurping  his  throne.  In  England  we 
appreciate  such  transactions  differently  perhaps  because 
we  are  not  a  logical  people  ;  and  in  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  —  admirable  monument  of  the  salutary  inconsist- 
ency of  our  nation  —  forty  years  ago  we  used  publicly  to 
express  penitence  for  cutting  off  the  head  of  Charles  I., 
and  jubilation  for  discrowning  the  head  of  his  son.  But 
we  have  lived  and  prospered  for  two  centuries  under  an 
Orleanist  Monarchy,  as  was  observed  by  M.  Guizot  and 
the  Liberals,  who  thought,  by  finding  far-fetched  analogies 
between  the  Englisli  and  the  French  Revolutions,  to  per- 
petuate  the  dynasty  of  1830. 

One  need  not  have  an  Englishman's  leanings  towards 
statutory  monarchy  to  be  amazed  that  any  prince  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  should  repudiate  that  notable  eix>cli. 
It  is  the  fragment  of  the  century  which  Frenchmen  can 
look  back  u|>on  with  most  satisfaction.  Inglorious  it  may 
have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  veterans  of  the  "Grande 
Armee,"  whose  emotion  at  the  second  burial  of  the  Em- 
peror in  the  Invalides  spread  till  Ix)uis  Bonajmrte  was 
summoned  to  revive  tlie  glories  of  Fnince  with  cannonad- 
in^i^s,  wliieli  began  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  ended  at 
Sedan.  Hut  llie  glories  of  the  reign  of  Louis  IMiilip|>e 
were  more  durable  than  those  of  victories. 

The  nation  was  prosperous,  and  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  was  eneoura;;ed  ;  but  its  mere  jiossession  did  not 
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alone  confer  rank  under  Louis  Philippe  as  it  does  under 
the  Third  Republic,  and  as  it  will  under  any  restored 
form  of  Monarchy  or  Einpire.  The  salon,  which  the 
plutocracy  has  helped  the  Republic  to  destroy,  surviveil, 
and  the  constitutional  phase  of  the  Revolution  was  a 
golden  season  of  art  and  letters.  In  the  French  Academy, 
for  the  first  and  only  time  since  Louis  XIIL  issued  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu  the  jmtent  for  its  foundation,  half  the 
chairs  were  filled  by  famous  men.  Just  fifty  years  ago 
what  an  illustrious  company  the  reign,  soon  suddenly  to 
expire,  had  gathered  under  the  dome  of  the  Palais  Maza- 
rin  —  Mignet,  Scribe,  Mole,  Guizot,  Chateaubriand,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Villemain,  Barante,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Thiers, 
Tocqueville,  M^rimee,  Sainte-Beuve,  Pasquier,  Cousin, 
I^martine,  and  half-a-dozen  others  whose  merit,  though 
less  res<mnding,  would  give  them  to-day  a  high  place  in 
European  letters.  Of  future  meml)ers  of  that  com{inny 
Sandeau,  Augier,  and  I'onsiird  had  scored  their  first  suc- 
cesses in  the  drama;  Alfred  de  Musset  had  produced  his 
most  perfect  work  ;  Laconlaire,  Du|Kinloup,  and  Monta- 
lem)>ert  in  the  mystic  sciences,  Berryer  in  eloquence,  Jules 
Janin  and  Nisard  in  criticism,  were  all  at  various  stages 
of  their  fame.  But  there  were  other  brilliant  names, 
never  to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  Institute,  which 
would  have  made  the  n*nnwn  of  a  lens  favoured  time, 
fteorge  .^and  proved  for  once  that  the  sex  excluded  fnmi 
academies  eould  Ik.*  inspin'd  with  genius;  Dumas  had 
immortalised  his  .Mous4|uetaireH,  Balzac  had  finisheil  his 
Human  Comedy,  Tlieophile  (taiitier  was  emblazoning  the 
{•a^*ii  of  the  romantic  HiliiKil ;  the  Uiilads  of  Beranger, 
the  es^avs  of  LaniennaiH,  the  liis(orie?i  of  Thierrv  and  of 
Michelet  were  displaying  the  infinite  variet\  of  the  ejioch. 
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It  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Academic  Fran^aise  that  sup{)osing  all  the  worthiest  were 
elected  to  that  body,  in  no  country  and  at  no  period  could 
forty  living  names  of  the  first  rank  in  letters  be  found ; 
but  even  though  this  were  true  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  its  wondrous  successor,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  which  tests  the  value  of  literature,  it  seems  as 
though  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  had  that  exceptional 
quality. 

If  this  were  the  place  to  eulogise  the  Monarchy  of  July, 
the  genius  of  its  {minters  would  have  to  be  lauded  when 
Corot  translated  to  canvas  the  poetry  of  the  landscape, 
and  Ingres  ennobled  for  posterity  the  features  of  his  con- 
temporaries.   Scientific  discovery  and  industrial  enterprise 
would  also  call  for  praise.     But  my  disposition,  far  from 
l>eing  borne  to  extol  the  parliamentary  monarchy,  would 
rather  criticise  it  as  unsuited  to  the  nation  which  it  was 
set  over,   as  the  brevity  of  its  duration  showed.     The 
talent  which  France  brought  forth  under  Louis  Philip|ie 
was  not  the  produce  of  the  Revolution  of  July  and  of  its 
improved  parliamentarv  system  ;  it  was  part  of  the  won- 
derful renaiss;uK'e  whieli  had  Ik\i;uu  under  the  Ite^^t oration, 
after  the  barren  years  of  turmoil  and  glory  succeed hig  the 
^reat  change  of  things ;  and  many  of  the  names  which 
illustrated  the  eiMu-h  were  those  of  opiNUients  of  the  dy- 
nasty who  liasteiieil  its  «lownfall.     My  intention  in  advert- 
ing to  the  lustn*  <»f  liu'  reign  is  to  [»oinl  out  how  insensate 
was  the  ingratitude  of  the  Coinle  de   Paris  in  professing 
to  ignore  it.      Disdaining  the  res|»t'rtable  name  assuciatetl 
with  tiiat  era  of  art,  lelt«»rs.  srinice,  and  industry  he  wuuK! 
not  be  a  Li»uis-Pliili|»|H'  II.*      Unt  as  in  tiie  Middle  Ages, 

^  A  tfstiiii(>ii>  iiia>  U-  x'i  II  111   KiiUici'  ai  the  emi  «»l  tliv  ventiiry  ilijit 
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when  France  was  a  strip  of  Gaul  straitened  by  the  domains 
of  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Provence,  and  England,  the  first 
of  the  Valois  kings  had  made  the  name  of  Philippe  the 
sign  of  defeat  and  oppression,  the  Comte  de  Paris  would 
fain  have  become  Philippe  VII.,  the  successor  of  Philippe 
VI.,  who  lost  the  Battle  of  Cre^y  and  established  the 
gabelle,  the  salt-tax,  which  remained  an  odious  heritage 
till  it  helped  to  end  the  old  Monarchy. 

Though  such  considerations  had  little  to  do  with  the  \ 
small  place  which  the  Comte  de  Paris  had  in  the  affections 
of  the  French  people,  the  possession  of  a  character  capable 
of  impelling  such  conduct  explains  how  this  chief  of  the 
Orleans  family  killed  Orleainisiu.  So  little  trace  of  it 
remains  in  the  laud  that  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  how  {k>i>- 
ular  it  was  in  the  last  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  when, 
the  Napoleonic  legend  being  no  longer  revivified  by  mili- 
tary success,  Orleaiiiists  and  Hepublicans  were  reganled 
with  growing  favour  as  the  champions  of  constitutional 
government  who  one  day  might  overturn  the  existing 
regime.  We  have  seen  how  after  its  fall  the  Republicans 
lost  their  share  of  {)opularity«  owing  to  Gambetta*s  efforts 
to  continue  the  war,  followeil  bv  the  excesses  of  the  Coin- 
mune ;  and  had  the  Comte  de  Psiris  not  deiilierately  si*t 
to  work  to  squander  the  inheritance,  neither  tlie  intrigu«*s 
of  M.  Thiers  nor  the  rusty  pretensions  of  the  l«c*gitimiHts 
would  have   hindered   him    from   becoming    King  of  the 

I  oiii».|1iihppe  intended  his  irnind«M>n  to  rpt.tin  the  tume  of  ••  I>Mii«. 
I'hiltppr.**  Th«  cruwn-piect«  of  ite  M«*ti.inhy  of  .Inly.  i»trmk  in  |k>. 
tlic  \irar  of  the  birth  of  the  (*oiiitr  dr  l'.iri».  «iv  »iiU  iii  iinuUti«*ti. 
atid  tlir  King  in  detcrilwHl  ii|ion  thnn  aa  L4)ui«>rhih|»)ie  I  .  fthtmint!  th:it 
wben  tlie  hr»t-bom  of  the  Due  (Ft'nliiuin*!^  d'(»rli*aiiii  wjia  called  l^nif 
I1iili|*l>r.  his  pareou  Aod  |piiud|N4U'itU  iiiuudcd  hiui  to  \m  kiauwn  .•• 
LiHiift-l'biliiiiN'  IL 
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French.     How  long  the  Orleanist  restoration  would  have 
lasted  is  another  question. 

Certain  defenders  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  say  that  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  took  was  marked  out  for  him  bv 
the  fact  that  he  was  next  in  succession  to  the  Comte  de 
Chumbord  as  legitimate  King  of  France.  Au  old  Roj^al- 
ist  who  takes  this  view,  if  any  one  expresses  a  doubt  on 
it,  goes  to  his  library  shelf  and  with  the  Almanack  Royal 
of  1788  confounds  the  doubter,  for  there  on  the  first 
yellowing  page,  after  the  Dauphin,  bom  of  Louis  and  of 
Marie- Antoinette- Josephe-Jeanne,  after  ** Monsieur'*  and 
the  Comte  d'Artois  with  his  children,  and  after  the  sister 
and  the  aunts  of  the  King,  comes  the  Orleans  branch  with 
Louis-Philippe-Joseph  (whose  surname  of  ^galite^  was 
not  yet  official)  as  First  Prince  of  the  Blood.  Now  the 
Royalist  gentlemen  who  display  this  proof  profess  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right ;  yet  all  that  their  old  calendar 
records  is,  that  up  to  the  Revolution,  the  succession  to 
the  Crown  in  the  main  line  l>eing  well  established,  there 
was  no  reason  for  upsetting  an  arrangement  made  by 
Louis  XIV.  whereby  the  descendants  of  his  youngfer 
grandson  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain,  having  renounceil 

• 

>  *'fepilit^"  wa5  not  a  mere  snbri4|iiet  of  the  Due  irorl^anM.     When 
after  tlie  downfall  of  the  Monarcliy  in  17in2  he  became  a  caiHli<late  of  the 
••  Mountain  ''  for  the  Con\tnti«>n.  he  discovered  that  he  liad  no  Mirtmnu*. 
that  of  Orleans  falliiij:  unthr  the  deerec  of  the  Constituent  AsM-mhU 
wliij'h  aln»li>lied  t«rrit«Mial  apiK-llatious.      He  wan  then-ton*  din*ct<-«i  ?.• 
|iriM'i-e<l  a>  tlioiiifh  he  wvw  a  t«*:iii«lliiiL'.  and  to  apply  to  ih«'  inunirt|i.-iliT\ 
of  hi>  dMuiicile  i«»  L'ixe  liiiii  a  iiaim  .  and  the  Coninnine  of  Paris  a>si:;ntt| 
fo  him  thai   «»f  •*  ^*«'aliie.*'  ^  •  ;u*   Loui>-PhilipiH'^«i!«eph    (ipilit^  h«*   wa.'* 
elirted  deputy  for  Paii>.     Hit-  K^xal  Kaniily  of  Franee  had  n«»  faintU 
surname,  and  the  Coiiveniioii.  m  railing  the  Kinjr  ••  I^mua  Ca|»et."  com- 
mitted ;i>  LTeat  an  inai*eura«  y  a-  if  tlit*  name  of  rianta«reii«ft  wtrv  apphetl 
to  meuiU-i>  of  the  lIiMiM'  ut  li.iii«*\'-i. 
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their  rights  to  that  of  France.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
divine  right  that  it  cannot  be  abrogated  by  human  action  ; 
and  to  invest  the  dynastic  transactions  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  that  attribute  is  the  very  negation  of  the  principle, 
making  it  depend  on  the  capricious  expression  of  personal 
will.  Ix^uis  XIV.  in  his  reign  of  seventy- two  years  had 
more  reason  than  any  other  member  of  the  human  race  to 
believe  himself  endowed  with  god-like  qualities,'  but  their 
recognition  after  his  death  would  have  changed  the  whole 
basis  of  divine  right.  If  he  accepted,  under  the  will  of 
Charles  II.  of  S|)ain,  the  Spanish  crown  for  his  grandson 
Philippe  on  condition  that  he  renounced  his  French  rights 
of  succession,  he  likewise  restored  them  to  him  by  letters 
patent,  and  one  transaction  was  as  valid  as  the  other. 
The  fanatics  of  divine  right  unmutilated  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  call  themselves  Ulancs  d'Kspagne,  regarding  Don 
Carlos  as  king  under  the  title  of  Charles  XI. «  liave  no 
more  importance  in    France   than  in  England   have  the 

>  Therv  wm  no  mibject  on  wliJch  Louin  XIV.  wan  more  arbitrary  than 
that  of  Divine  Kidir  After  making  war  on  EngUml  to  aui^port  It  in  Uit 
|HT«»n  of  Janit^  II.  he  withdraw  it  from  his  dijicrowned  gu««t,  when  by 
tlir  Tn'Aty  of  RvHwiik  he  retv>piii«ed  the  right  to  the  British  throne  of 
William  tif  Oraiiu'e.  uIim  nicamatetl  the  opposite  principle,  ami  aim**!  hb 
l^M  Alt  WAM  t)y  the  Treaty  i*f  Utrecht  to  recognise  in  the  Hune  way  the 
IUii<iv«*haii  Mieoe«<i«ion.  In  liiN  own  realm  he  perpetually  made  r«|tially 
lielii  ''f  the  tl.n-triiir.  siul.  in  a<l<lition  to  his  contradictory  policy  n*|!arding 
tlie  ft  iiuiM-iaiiitu  of  l*hili|»|H*  V..  in  hin  hut  days,  after  loiUng  «*iit*  aftrr 
4ii«»(l»tr  Mf  hb«  pr^^eiiy.  he  pl4ie«l  in  the  U*gitimate  sticci'iiKion  the  hai4anU 
li«-  lui«l  liail  by  Mnie.  il«-  .M«*tit«'>|ian  —  the  DiK*  du  Maine,  and  the  C'uMtr 
*\f  ri*iil*MiM«  Lniii<%  Will,  u.u  iIUIi^imwhI  to  e«»nt*r<le  the  rank  of  Royal 
lli;:hitti^^  iM  ilic  Due  il'Orleuuo.  an«i  HJiile  his  wife,  being  daughter  of  tbr 
Kiu;:  ••(  Na|»lv>».  %%aA  rvicivdl  at  t'ourt  ^ith  niyal  ht»ii«»ur«.  thr  duur^  ol 
'*iv  |Mlace  U-iiig  thr>*uii  ii)hii  •>  tlt»j  halliiHtM  for  her.  they  i^erv  bait 
i  U»M.ti  jk^Aiu  fi>r  LiMiu  l'hiii|i|if  4A  he  follovied  her  in.  He  was  only  recug* 
itt<Md  u.t  a  Km\4I  lliuhiit-v  SI  the  nsnte  time  as  the  PHlKe  de  C*«»lide  bt 
itM   fs\<Mir  of  (^h.irii*«  \  .  uh«tii«*  throne  he  UMiqwd  li\e  year^  later. 
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Jacobites  who  speak  of  the   Queen  as  the  Duchess  of 
Coburg ;  but  on  their  o\vii  mildewed  ground  thej  seem 
to  have  more  historical  reason  than  the  new  L^^timists 
who  aver  that  the  divine  succession  devolved  on  Philippe 
VII.  when  Henri  V.  died  in  1883.     It  would  be  needless 
to  disturb  the  dust  of  this  vain  controversy  but  that  the 
adoption  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  of  the  theory  destroyed 
Orleanism,  and  thus  possibly  altered  the  history  of  France. 
,      It  is  not  to  renunciations  or  other  family  arrangements 
made  under  Louis  XIV.  that  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
■   Orleans  have  owed  their  prestige  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
j    tury.     It  is  to  the  barricades  of  1830,  behind  which  Liouis 
'    Philippe  put  on  the  crown  of  his  dethroned  cousin,  that 
the  sons  of  the  citizen-monarch  were  indebted  for  the  con- 
sideration  which   attaches  to  the   children   of  a   king.' 
Without  the  Monarchy  of  July  the  descendants  of  the 
Regent  would  have  been  ranked  with  the  scores  of  Bour- 
bons of  Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies  or  of   Parma,  whose 
unknown  names  fill  unheeded  pages  of  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha^  and  when  the  Comte  de  Chambord*s  death  aroused 
the  controversy  of  succession  to  a  non-existent  crown,  the 
claims  of  the  Orleans  would  have  excited  no  more  inter- 
est than  those  of   the  pretenders  who  style  themselves 
respectively  Dukes  of  Madrid  and  of  Anjou. 

In  the  declining  days  of  the  century  three  noble  old 

1  Cf.  the  terms*  of  the  will  of  the  DuchoK8e  d^Orl^arw,  dated  Eiaenach. 
.Taniiar>'  1,  18.V».  in  which  she  mvs  :  *'Th<*y  (her  »on»)  iihouM  ever  bear 
ill  mind  the  ]xiIiTit'al  |>rinri|ilp<  whirli  liave  made  the  elory  of  their  h<m>*. 
wliich  their  frmndfather  faitlifuUy  nltst-rved  u|M»n  the  thnme.  and  whirh 
(heir  father,  as  lii.s  will  UMrs  witness,  anlcntly  adMptiMl.**  Tlie  (\imte  «l<* 
Paris  waM  sixteen  wlifn  his  mother  ma<le  this  will,  which  was  no  d(iul»t 
thnsemfthatirally  wordeil  in  consoijnenre  of  the  effortM.  whieh  nhentnmisly 
dis;i|ipn>v(*<l.  made,  after  the  death  of  Louis  lMiili|>|)e.  for  fiiititi|C  the  in- 
leriMiM  of  the  two  exiled  hraiiche>  of  the  liourltonK. 
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meu  have  been  conspicuous  figures  in  the  French  capital. 
The  eldest  of  the  royal  brothers,  the  Duo  de  Nemours, 
was  of  striking  likeness  to  his  great  ancestor  Henri  IV., 
as  Rubens  portrayed  the  Beamais.  The  second,  who  has 
survived  the  others,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  less  often  seen 
in  public  by  reason  of  infirmity,  has  becomingly  occupied 
his  retirement  in  writing  a  vivacious  tribute  to  the  brill- 
iant  reign  of  his  father  which  the  younger  Orleans  would 
ignore.  But  it  is  tlie  third  of  these  sons  of  Louis  Philippe 
who  has  been  the  worthiest  incarnation  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July.  The  Due  d^Aumale  to  a  stately  presence  joined 
graceful  talents,  making  him  in  his  old  age  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  of  the  sons  of  France,  whose 
highest  traditions  of  arms  and  of  letters  he  signally  digni- 
fied, ever  since  his  capture,  as  a  valiant  boy,  of  the  Smala 
of  Abd-el-Kader  hastened  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  to  the 
autumn  of  his  life  when  he  endowed  with  the  palace  of 
the  Condes  the  Iiintitute  he  had  long  adorned.  Of  him 
Legitimists  never  dare<l  to  hint,  as  they  did  of  one  ven- 
erable brother,  that  he  was  disposed  to  deny  his  father's 
kingship,  wliicli  gave  him  early  »cope  to  display  his  parts. 
It  is  vain  to  rtfgret  that  the  heir  of  I^uis  Philippe  was 
not  this  gallant  and  gifted  prini*e ;  yet  olie  may  picture 
the  destiny  of  France  ha<l  the  fortunes  and  honour  of  the 
Orleans  familv  l>een  in  the  hands  of  one  who  combined 
.ill  the  qualitien  which  toiioh  the  symjiathies  of  the  con- 
Hicting  elenieiiu  of  the  nation.  The  man  of  culture 
would  have  a|>|H*aled  to  the  literary  and  artintic  instinct 
\\i«le-Npread  anitui^  tlie  French  |H.'tiple.  The  heir  of  the 
Ke\oluti(in  of  Julv  would  have  rallietl  the  solid  middle* 
rlass.  The  desi*entlaiit  tif  Henri  «»f  Navarre  would  liavv 
•  Miiciliaited    the    KoyaliiitM.       Hut    the    quality    to   have 
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touched  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the  people 
that  of  the  soldier,  the  dashing  horseman  of  Horace 
Vemet's  paintings,  the  graver  warrior  who  directed  the 
trial  of  Bazaine,  confounding  the  excuses  of  the  faithless 
Marshal  with  a  phrase  that  rang  out  like  a  trumpet-call 
to  duty  and  patriotism,  **  II  restait  la  France.^ 

It  was  because  of  the  character  of  the  Due  d*Aumale, 
and  of  the  lustre  he  shed  on  the  family  of  Orleans  that 
the  alliance  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  with  the  Boulangists 
brought  down  upon  that  hapless  prince  censure  sterner 
than  is  usually  applied  to  mere  ill-success.  When  the 
Republicans  struck  from  the  Army  List  the  names  of  the 
Orleans  Princes,  General  Boulanger  was  their  Minister 
to  execute  the  decree,  applying  it  to  the  Due  d*Aamale 
with  ostentation  unseemly  in  an  officer  who  to  his  pro- 
tection had  owed  early  promotion.  When  therefore  the 
hero  invented  of  the  Radicals  became  the  leader  and  the 
hoi)e  of  the  Reactionaries,  the  Comte  de  Paris'  alliance 
witi)  him  was  condemned  in  terms  that  revived  the  saying* 
now  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  worse  than  a  crime  it  was 
a  blunder — words  first  applied  to  the  outrage  committed 
by  Bonaparte  to  help  him  to  a  throne,  when  he  entrap|)ed 
and  murdered  a  kinsman  of  the  Orleans,  the  young  Due 
d*Kiighien.^  It  was  not  merely  disappointed  Royalists 
who  thus  vented  their  wrath  on  their  unsuccessful  chief, 
n(»r  Republicans  happy  to  add  discredit  to  the  disconifite<I 
nioiiurchiriil  cjiust*.  Foreigners  censured  his  conduct 
with   t*4ual   severity.      An   ainbiissador   who   arrived    in 

>  March  20,  ISo4.  •CVm  pin  qu'un  ciiiiie.  r't^t  uiie  fmuie."  Th»-»»- 
wonlii  an*  attributed  by  M.  de  Barante  to  K«*uiay  (de  la  Meiirtlie>,  j 
tiuMlemte  Hepubiicaii  <tf  tlu*  Kfvoliuioii,  w)uiHiil»AtM|Uriitly  aiditl  Napfileon 
III  I  lie  |>rei»arfitit»ii  of  tin*  OmK'. 
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Vdvis  when  the  Boulaugist  movement  was  ended  once 
8[)oke  to  me  of  *Uhe  baseness  of  the  Comte  de  Paris'*  in 
connecting  himself  with  it.  The  harshness  of  that  ex- 
pression in  the  lips  of  one  not  given  to  harsh  language 
was  perhaps  explained  by  his  friendship  for  the  Due 
tl'Auraale,  but  it  was,  I  think,  unjustified. 

Had  General  Boulanger  become  dictator  of  France,  and 
had  he  in  that  capacity  put  the  Conite  de  Paris  on  the 
throne,  the  utilisation  by  that  Prince  of  the  services  of  an 
adventurer  (who  in  success  would  have  lost  that  title) 
would  not  have  been  imputed  to  him  as  base  or  contemp- 
tible. On  the  contrarv,  the  Comte  de  Paris*  refusal  of 
liis  aid,  because  of  his  former  insolence  to  the  House  of 
Orleans,  would  have  then  ex)>oaed  him  to  the  scorn  which 
int>p|>ortune  quixotism  provokes.  Mild,  indeed,  was  his 
disloyalty  to  his  family  compared  with  that  of  Louis 
XVIII.  to  his,  whose  first  act,  on  regaining  the  throne, 
was  to  call  to  his  intimate  council  Fouclie,  the  regicide 
who  hud  most  fiercely  demanded  the  head  of  his  brother. 
In  a  land  of  revolution  pretciidei*s  cannot  lie  dainty  in  the 
cht)ice  of  their  instruments  ;  but  to  ward  off  criticism, 
suiTos  is  essential  to  their  venture.  The  crime  and  the 
Mnndrr  of  the  (\mite  de  Paris  were  that  he  attached 
liiiiiself  to  nn  enterprise  which  failed,  and  if  his  belief  in 
its  success  prove<l  him  to  be  a  prince  of  feeble  judgment, 
unworthy  of  a  ruler,  he  shared  the  unforcst^eing  fault  not 
only  with  the  majority  of  the  |»cople  he  would  have 
;;«»\crnc«l.  but  with  forrigners,  who  were  the  nuist  com|M»- 
ti*nt  to  pn»guosticate.  Had  the  ainlussador,  just  now 
incut i<»ncd.  Ihh*u  then  in  France,  he,  iM'ing  a  jierson  of  un- 
loiiiiiiMii  ?*.i;4,irity.  ini;^ht  have  prediete<l  the  failure  of  the 
HMul;iii;^iNt    iiiiivenient  ;   but    he   wnuld   have  ImkI   onlv  one 
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colleague  iii  Paris  to  support  him,  for  it  is  said  that  of  all 
the  envoys  accredited  to  the  Republic  one  alone  advised 
his  Government  in  that  sense.^  The  signs  which  deceived 
calm  diplomatists,  studying  the  agitation  under  their  eyes, 
might  well  delude  an  ill-fated  exile,  offspring  and  victim 
of  revolutions,  persuading  him  that  one  was  at  hand  to 
divert  his  destiny,  when  his  adhesion  to  the  adventure 
was  followed  by  its  acclamation  by  the  voice  of  the  capi- 
tal, which  decrees  the  term  and  the  nature  of  regimes  in 
France. 

It  was  a  curious  fate  for  this  ill-starred  pretender,  that 
whether  he  deemed  himself  the  heir  of  the  Ancient  M<mi- 
archy  or  of  the  parliamentary  throne  of  Louis  Philippe, 
his  last  struggle  for  success  should  have  been  in  a  plebis- 
citary adventure  conducted  by  an  aspirant  to  military 
dictatorship.  Hut  the  misfortune  of  tlie  Comte  de  Paris 
was  that  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  perpetually  kept  him 
in  spheres  of  action  inappropriate  to  his  cliaracter  and 

• 

1  Tlic  one  Ambassador  to  the  Republic,  wlio  confidently  predicted  to 
his  Government  the  failure  of  the  Boulnngist  aclvcnture,  gave  m  cynical 
explanation  of  his  foresij^ht.  It  was  his  habit,  he  said,  to  lue  a  I^arinian 
club  of  which  the  French  members  wen*  all  Heactionmries,  because  be 
found  their  conversation  useful  to  him  in  comiKwini;  his  despatcht-s,  as, 
in  (»nler  to  warn  his  Government  of  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  Frauoe, 
he  had  only  to  write  in  the  opp<«ite  seiisi*  the  opinions  and  forecasts  on 
public  affairs  expn^sstnl  at  that  ri'sort.  At  the  height  of  the  agitation  he 
was  tempted  to  foretell  its  ultimate  success  when  the  Boulangists,  after 
winning  provincial  elections,  triumphantly  carrie<l  one  in  I'aris;  baton 
retuniini:  to  the  clul>  and  finding  the  nifmlxTs  confident  that  tbc  end  of 
the  Kepulilic  was  near  he  resiMted  outside  sijiriis.  anil  adhering  to  his  rule, 
advised  his  Imperial  Master  that  the  movement  wouM  Ineritably  fatL 
The  story,  with  itii  evident  exagceration,  is  significant  of  the  ini|iatient 
contempt  felt  by  the  represi-ntatives  of  the  continental  Empires  towanii 
the  French  Heaclionarit»s,  to  whos*-  unintelligt^nce  they  attribute  the  con- 
tinu.ince  in  France  of  a  f«)rni  of  government  which  their  august  sovereigns 
would  preftr  to  s«»e  n»move*l  from  Kuroi>e. 
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disposition.  He  had  none  of  the  qualities  essential  for 
a  crowned  ruler  of  France  after  a  century  of  revolution ; 
but  his  domestic  virtues,  his  hereditary  Teutonic  temper- 
ament, his  interest  in  social  questions,  and  his  love  of 
rural  pursuits  would  have  made  him  an  admirable  King 
of  England.  In  all  the  histories  of  the  grandeur  and 
decadence  of  royal  houses  few  experiences  have  been 
more  pathetic  than  that  of  this  unhappy  Prince,  whose 
parts  would  have  adorned  the  most  exalted  station  in  a 
land  where  the  crown  is  transmitted  in  peaceful  succes- 
sion, wasting  his  life  in  exile  and  in  intrigue,  in  trans- 
actions and  in  manifestoes  which,  abhorrent  to  his  own 
nature,  repelled  those  most  in  sympathy  with  it.  Thus 
this  pattern  of  |)aternal  duty  in  private  life  was  to  the 
public  the  unfilial  flouter  of  his  father's  will ;  the  stu- 
dious man  of  books  became  the  confederate  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune;  and  the  heir  of  constitutional  monarchy,  who 
young  was  the  victim  of  plebiscitary  despotism,  died  worn 
out  with  abortive  efforts  to  make  a  coup  d'etat. 

II 

The  sentiment  called  forth  by  the  name  and  figure  of 
the  Comte  de  Paris*  son  is  not  that  of  fxathos.  The  Due 
d*Orli'anH  seems  to  have  inherited  none  of  his  father*s 
qualities  save  his  incai»acity  to  touch  the  imagination  of 
the  people  of  France.  When,  breaking  the  law  f»f  exile, 
he  ap|»eared  one  day  in  Parin,  and  demantied  as  a  French 
citizen  to  |KTft»riu  his  military  service,  the  puldic  re- 
mained unmoved,  either  when  he  was  sent  to  prison*  or 
when  pardoned  he  was  nmilurtetl  to  the  frontier.*     Since 

»  J-Vbriiary-JuiK-.  Ik«». 
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tbea,  when  Republican  scandals  migbt  have  wrecked  the 
Republic,  had  any  alternative  form  of  government  seemed 
practicable,  the  existence  of  a  young  pretender  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  has  inspired  neither  hope  nor  alarm. 
This  amiable  Prince,  having  failed  in  a  well-conceived 
adventure,  has  cultivated  a  talent  for  travesty.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  only  half-heartedly  repudiated  his  fa- 
ther's last  wishes ;  if  in  memory  of  his  submission  at 
Frolisdorf  he  ordered  centenary  masses  for  the  repose 
of  Louis  XVI.,  he,  four  months  earlier,  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  Valmy,  where  Louis  Philippe  as  a  boy 
had  helped  to  consummate  the  dethronement  of  that 
King.  But  unheeding  the  dying  injunction  of  the  last 
Due  d^Orl^ans  to  his  progeny  to  be  ^^  passionate  servants 
of  the  Revolution,"  his  namesiike^  in  the  intervals  of  his 
modern  diversions,  mimics  the  Ancient  Monarchy.  On 
the  betrothal  of  a  Prince  of  Savoy  with  his  sister,  a 
Princess  whose  beauty  and  romantic  story  inspired  uni- 
versal sympathy,  the  Due  d*Orleans  announced  it  to  the 
Dukes  of  France  in  antique  phrase,  addressing  each  as 
his  *Mlear  cousin,"  and  prayinijf  (un\  to  guard  him  in 
his  holy  and  worthy  keeping.'     The  document  gratified 

*  "  Et  8ur  ce,  je  prie  Dien,  <|iril  vmi»  ait,  inon  Cousin,  en  Sa  aancte  et 
dipie  gardt*.  Thilippe,  Stowe  IIoiiAc,  'Jti  Mure.  ISlt'i/*  it  was  Uii*  Kame 
formula  which  Prince  Francois  «le  Hcurbon  hn«l  use<l  recwitly  in  writitii; 
to  tlic  Due  (I'Orl^ans  to  ri'bulce  him  for  uKim:  thr  anus  of  Fraiu^e  without 
the  adjunct  wldcli  ht-rahlrj'  preJH'riht's  f«»r  younper  brandies.  There  anr, 
jjowrvir,  n-vohuionary  priMcdi-ntH  for  its  use.  Napohon  whi*n  he  tlin- 
irnuM-d  K<»uoli6,  in  a  Kttfr  <late«I  July  1.  isio.  )H*;;inninir  ••  Monsieur  le 
Due  d*<  )inint«'.  voh  m*rvict*s  ne  j»euvrni  phis  m'eire  a^rCsiblcs  "  ende<l  with 
a  uiiHh'rnistMl  virsion  of  it.  Louis  Nn]Hih-on  also,  but  not  b«*fon*  he 
Mttaincd  thr  tiinme,  ha<l  a  pn-at  fondntss  fur  <  pinttdary  fonnuhu*  of  tlie 
old  Monarchy,  which  he  made  of  v\i\  omi'U,  as  the  hist  missivf  i*\vr 
|H'nn«d  by  him  as  Kmix-mr  of  tii*-  Fn  ncli  fMll.iuvd  on«- of  thii***  ancient 
nin<|«  Ih,  wliiii  ai  Sedan  hi'  announcid  Wis  t»urrendi*r  to  the  King  ul 
I'rusKia. 
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several  respectable  persons,  who  sometimes  perplex  coach- 
men by  bidding  them  drive  to  the  ''  Place  Louis  XV.,** 
when  they  wish  to  be  taken  to  the  historical  site  now 
known  us  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  it  likewise  affronted 
other  Legitimists  not  honoured  with  it,  who  considered 
tlieir  nobility  purer  tlian  that  of  some  of  the  bearers  of 
ducal  titles.  But  a  pretender  capable  of  conceiving  that 
the  union  of  the  grandson  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who 
chased  the  Bourbons  out  of  Italy,  with  the  great-grand* 
child  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  drove  the  elder  Bourbons 
from  France,  was  an  appropriate  occasion  for  playing  at 
reviving  the  ducal  order  with  the  courtly  formulas  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  ancestor  of  those  dispossensed  princes, 
is  wanting  in  that  quality  which  the  French  call  etprii^ 
and  which  they  will  certainly  look  for  in  the  ruler  of 
their  choice,  when  the  day  comes  for  them  to  submit 
to  one. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Due  d*Orleans  masquerad- 
ing in  the  trappings  of  tlie  (iniud  Mc»nurque,  has  not 
brought  greater  ridicule  on  his  name  than  did  Louis 
Bona|Kirte  (»n  liis  when  he  descended  on  Boulogne  with 
his  tame  eagle,  likewise  the  symliol  of  a  great  monarch, 
and  that  he,  notwithstanding  the  laughter  of  Euro|ie 
excited  by  it,  was  the  alisohite  ruler  of  the  nation  a 
dozen  years  later.  Hut  there  is  this  difTerence  between 
the  acts  of  the  two  pretentiers.  The  furlorn  bird  of 
Ikiulo^iie  wvks  the  enililem  of  the  denuKTatic  glories  of 
Frant-e,  .still  frrsli  in  the  iiieiiiorieii  of  xrteraiis  who  had 
iniliiieil  uitli  tlicni  tlir  V(»uu^  generation.  iMiru  amid  the 
echoes  of  the  cannon  of  the  Empire;  thus  two  months 
after  the  incarceration  i»f  Louis  Lonaimrte  for  hi^ 
esi*a|aile,     the     nrri\al     «»f     the     Kni|N.*ior*s     ashcH    from 
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St.  Helena  ^  provoked  a  recrudescence  of  the  Napoleonic 
legend,  which  bore  the  prisoner  of  Ham  first  to  the 
Elysee  and  then  to  the  Tuileries.  Whereas  the  spectacle 
of  an  Orleans  playing  at  a  king  of  the  old  Monarchy 
suggests  nothing  pleasing  to  the  popular  fancy.  Not 
that  it  evokes  the  rebuilding  of  the  Bastille,  or  the  re- 
vival of  privilege ;  but  it  has  a  sham  air  of  the  Restora- 
tion, a  regime  which,  though  needful  for  the  recuperation 
of  France,  rests  contemned  in  public  memory  as  one  began 
under  foreign,  and  ended  under  ecclesiastical,  domination. 
No  doubt  the  Comte  de  Paris  made  the  part  of  pre- 
tender a  difficult  heritage  for  his  son  to  hold,  and  the 
most  sagacious  adherent  of  monarchy  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  advise  him  what  to  do  to  advance  the  cause. 
It  may  be  that,  convinced  that  he  will  never  beau*  the 
burden  of  a  real  crown,  he  likes  in  a  mock  court  to  revive 
ceremonial  as  obsolete  as  the  touching  of  children  for 
King's  Evil,^  and  as  little  calculated  to  win  the  8ym|)athy 
of  a  modern  democracy.  If  he  had  serious  designs  the 
young  Prince  would  strive  to  belie  the  impolite  sarcasms 
of  Republicans  who  deride  the  choice  of  his  counsellors 
from  France  as  better  qualified  to  ad>nse  him  on  the 
tendencies  of  English  tailors  than  of  French  electors. 
It  is  not  believed  that  subtle  plots  are  concealed  under 
the  announcement  that  a  button  engraved  with  the  anns 
of  France  has  been  designed  for  the  coats  of  his  court- 
iei*s,  who  do  duty  in  the  (Eil-de-Bceuf  of  an  inn  at 
Hriissels   or   at    Folkestone   with   greater  elegance   than 

I  August-OrtobtT-Deoeinber.  1840. 

3  One  iif  the  HctM  rniiduciu}:  to  the  unpopularity  of  CharlM  X.  wan  hb 
irxival  of  this  (•(•n-iii<>ii\  at  the  II«»^pitai  of  8(.  Marvuul  at  KeiiUK  on  May 
.11,  lH-».'».  afUT  hii*  ron»natioii. 
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the  retainers  of  the  exiled  kings  whom  Candide  met  in 
the  hostelry  at  Venice.  It  is  less  disturbing  for  France 
that  the  retinue  of  the  Due  d*Orleans  is  not  composed 
of  de8})erate  persons  who  aspire  to  be  held  up  to  infamy 
by  a  new  Victor  Hugo,  like  M.  Fialin  Persigny  who 
attended  Louis  Bonaparte  to  Boulogne,  or  like 

Mortij,  Mmupas  le  Grec,  St.  Aniaud  le  Chaeal.' 

A  frequent  fate  of  pretenders  is  that  they  have  to  take 
as  associates  the  unprincipled  or  the  insignificant ;  but 
the  Due  d'Orleans  ought  not  to  emplmsise  the  latter  diiia> 
bility  as,  apart  from  dim  dynastic  projects,  he  is  the  bead 
of  a  family  famed  for  the  intellectual  gifts  of  its  mem- 
bers,  which  hitherto  they  have  signally  cultivated  amid 
every  sort  of  vicissitude. 


Ill 

In  contrast  to  members  of  the  decorative  society  of 
the  capital  are  the  Royalists  of  less  brilliant  as|)ect,  but 
of  more  interesting  character,  aliio  seen  at  the  receptions 
held  by  the  |)retender  on  a  foreign  shore.  These  are  the 
country  gentlemen,  whose  clothes  of  French  provincial 
cut.  scanned  with  pity  by  the  Parisian  ex|)onents  of 
I^mdon  fashions,  proirlaim  the  hohrreaHx?  who  in  their 
distant  chateaux  preserve  a  faith  in  the  kindly  principle, 
of  an  ardour  and  sincerity  found  in  no  other  |Militical 
creeil  in  their    native    land.      It    has    lieen    said    that    in 

•  U$  f'kdtimetitM.  lixTf  Ft. 

*  Uttt'trtiiu  ij»  a  wtinl  for  whirh  wr  hA\«*  ti<»  r«|tiival<'tit  in  Kiiftlbh  :  In 
the  f*t|rtiir«Miih  cfiiiun  ii  «lt*iiM(«Nl  ihr  p^hU  /^rnjitettrt  hIim  iH*\t*r  virtit  to 
(iHin.  and  ti»HUy  it  h  a|>|ilif<l  i*>  ilir  niral  p'iitr>  wh*»  *\»t  im*!  frr«|iictil  iIn* 
«*a|iital. 
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France  profession  rather  than  birth  makes  the  meet 
marked  distinction  between  men.^  The  observant  func- 
tionary who  noted  the  fact  had  specially  in  his  mind  the 
disappearance  of  local  characteristic,  but  the  remark  b 
equally  true  applied  to  the  social  origin  of  Frenchmen. 
Of  these  two  sections  of  French  Royalists,  the  men  of 
fashion  are  usually  idlers  by  profession,  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  boulevard,  or  their  efforts  to 
imitate  English  sporting  habits,  have  produced  a  type 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactor}'  result  of  modern 
French  civilisation  ;  so  that  whether  the  bearers  of  titles 
ancient  or  modem,  authentic  or  dubious,  whether  de- 
scended from  courtiers  of  Versailles  or  from  shopkeepers 
of  Paris,  from  soldiers  of  the  Empire  or  from  lawyers  of 
the  Revolution,  they  are  all  of  identical  pattern,  physi- 
cally, morally,  and  intellectually. 

In  the  same  way  the  Royalist  rural  gentry  resemble 
one  another.  Here  is  one  of  noblest  descent  whose  parch- 
ments in  his  remote  chateau  in  Poitou  record  that  the 
King  invited  his  ancestor  to  mount  in  the  royal  carriage 
one  day  at  Marly  ten  years  before  ducal  rank  was  con- 
ferred on  the  family  of  the  Parisian  gentleman-in-waiting, 
who  looks  of  a  different  race,  and  who  has  no  attribute, 

m 

exterior  or  mental,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  colleague* 
whose  father  made  a  fortune  in  trade  under  the  Second 
Empire.  The  Poitevin  agriculturist,  however,  has  hi.s 
characteristics  reproduced  in  his  neighbour  from  the 
Herry,  whose  name  of  noble  sonority  hides  the  i>atronymit 
of  a  notary  who  slip|)ed  into  possession  of  his  i)atron*s 
lands  at   the  emigration.      It  is  to  1h'  remarked  that  the 

*  /yi   t^ranre  Pmrinrinle  |>ar  Rei»<^  Millet   (su)to«f4ueiUly  MiiiiMcr  of 
Fr.iiiff  ill  Swrtlrii  ;ni«l  Kc>iil«nt  at  Tuni>). 
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mere  fact  of  a  French  country  gentleman  bearing  unos- 
tentatiously a  high-sounding  title  in  an  old-fashioned 
manor,  where  he  lives  with  peasant-like  simplicity,  is  not 
of  necessity  proof  that  he  is  a  son  of  the  crusaders,  or 
is  even  of  eighteenth  century  nobility.  There  is  many 
a  weather-beaten  chateau  wherein  the  combination  of 
rustic  discomfort  and  faded  good-breeding  gives  the 
impression  that  the  masters  are  relics  of  an  ancient 
caste,  fallen  into  decay  in  a  democratic  age.  Yet  on 
inquiry  it  will  be  found,  sometimes  even  in  regions  of 
aristocratic  tradition,  that  these  mouldering  gtuirdians 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  old  regime  are  of  Revolutionary 
origin,  descended  from  a  regicide  of  the  Convention,  or 
from  an  obscurer  provincial  Jacobin,  who  perhaps  got  his 
sliare  of  confiscated  lands  for  the  aid  he  gave  to  Carrier 
in  drowning  the  Royalists  yonder  at  Nantes,  or  for  his 
services  on  the  infernal  column  of  Westermann,  which 
scoured  the  loyal  Vendee  with  rapine. 

The  curious  feature  of  these  hohtrtaux  who  disguise 
tlieir  origin  under  territorial  names  or  irregular  titles  is 
the  sincerity  <  '  their  Royalist  professions.  Tliey  cannot 
Im»  conijiared  our  newly  made  jieors,  who  prevail  on 
editors  of  |)ot  "es  to  erase  from  their  pedigrees  the 
worthy  alderm  who  founde<l  their  fortunes,  and  to 
accord  them  fort  ^rs  who  {lerfonned  feats  at  Hastings 
unknown  to  the  workers  of  the  Hayeux  tajiestry:  for 
these  in  vein  a  nuiiantie  ancestry  in  the  pretentittus  lio|»e 
of  uihani-iiig  their  public  ini)H)rt.inee.  Sueh  nititixeH  ean 
little  affect  these  mcxlest  nobles  of  the  Revolution.  If 
the  title  or  name  secure  lietter  dowertnl  marriages  for 
their  sons,  within  tlie  provincial  horizon  in  whit-h  the\ 
move  and  wi«h  to  lit*  well  ronsideivil,  their  historv  is  well 
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known  to  their  neighbours  of  longer  genealogy.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  certain,  have  an  unfeigned  horror  of  their 
landed  origin ;  and  their  dogged  royalism,  which  often  is 
a  material  disadvantage  under  the  Republic,  is  in  a  meas- 
ure an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  their  tainted  heritage  of 
1793.1 

Other  loyal  gentlemen  there  are,  though  dissimilar  to 
the  ornate  Parisians  whom  they  meet  in  the  train  of  the 
pretender,  whose  lineage  is  veritably  ancient,  and  who 
pass  their  home  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  which 
retains  a  perfume  of  old  France  chastened  with  the  tribu- 
lations of  a  century.  Here  is  one  of  those  rare  chateaux 
in  which  life  has  gone  on  without  interruption  from  before 
the  Revolution ;  for  though  remote  from  the  Court,  where 
the  head  of  the  family  had  a  high  place,  it  was  never  en- 
tirely deserted  for  Versailles,  and  at  the  second  Emigra- 
tion the  devotion  of  a  retainer  saved  it  from  confiscation. 
Since  the  Restoration  the  women  of  the  house  have  handed 
down  tlie  tradition  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  wit- 
nesses of  the  austere  life  of  her  who,  like  some  of  them- 
selves, had  grown  prematurely  old  in  ill-timed  girlhood 
under  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine :  inheriting,  too,  the 
masculinity  of  that  illustrious  Princess,  and  provoking  an 
echo  applied  to  themselves  of  Napoleon *s  description  of 
her,  that  she  was  the  only  man  of  her  family.  A  Puritan 
seriousness  marks  the  daily  round  in  this  Catholic  cliti- 

1  In  a  Kevolutionarv  family  of  this  doNrription  which  came  iintler  my 
notico,  the  inhabitants  of  the  clifitcau.  which  their  anc«*st«»r  had  got  |h«. 
RCAsion  of  aA  ''biens  nationaux/*  were  m  mother  and  daughter,  both  aired 
women.  The  origin  (tf  their  pro]>ert3r  waa  to  them  a  perpetual  penance. 
and  they  silent  their  livt^  in  workx  of  expiation.  They  built  a  cuatlj 
<'hurch  in  their  villace.  and  their  cli&teau  wa»  devoted  to  the  utea  of  th«* 
Bishop  of  the  DiooeKe.  who  made  it  his  summer  reiudeoce. 
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teau,  and   in   the  spacious  old  hotel  of   the  provincial 
capital  during  the  winter  months;    for  the  family  have 
abandoned  Paris  since  the  death  before  Metz  of  the  only 
son.     Although  the  master  of  the  house  has  accepted  the 
Orleans  succession,  there  are  few  traces  of  tliat  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  to  be  seen  within   these  walls  which 
shelter  many  royal  relics.      Enshrined  in  the  chapel  is 
the  Book  of  Hours  of  ^larie  Antoinette  ;  among  engrav- 
ings of  eighteenth  century  portraits  after   Rigaud  and 
Vanloo  is  a  later   print   representing   the   birth   of  the 
Child  of  Miracle  in  1820 ;  and  with  the  family  pictures 
is  the  painting  of  a  boy  in  brilliant  uniform,  one  of  the 
infant   grenadiers   commanded    by    the    young    Due   de 
Bordeaux,   when   his  grandfather  Charles   X.    occupied 
the   throne    till    his  cousin   of   Orleans  displaced    him. 
But  the  signed  ])liotograplis  of  Philip|)e  Comte  de  Paris 
and   of   his   heir   have   not   the   conspicuous   place   here 
which  they  occupy   in   the  salons  of   fasliionable    Keac- 
tionaries  at  Paris.     There  is  an  aged  lady  who,  despite 
her  quality  of  dowager,  still    reigns  in  this   household, 
and  the  sorest  grief  of  her  life,  greater  than  tlie  death 
of  her  soldier  grandson  at  (iruvelotte,  for  that   wan  full 
of  honour,  wa.s  his  father's  resolve  to  ackiiowlcMl;;!*  the 
Orleans  branch.      When   he  travels  abroati    to   \m\'   his 
resjiects  to  the  pretender,  she  affects  to  lK»Iievi*  liini  gone 
to   see    his  notary ;    and    the    Gazette  de    Franee^    whitii 
rerords  the  pilgrimage,  she  has  refused  to  read  ever  since 
that  vfneralile  I^*gitimist  orgiin  liecame  Orleanist.     When 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry  was  being  hunted  like  a  {mrtridge 
on    the  hills  by   the  agents  of   Louis   IMiilipjie,  she  was 
growing   up   in  the   Faul>ourg  St.  Germain,  now  only  a 
geographical  exprcs.Hion,  but   then  the  siinetuarv  of  aris- 
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tocratic  exclusiveness,  whereof  few  traces  remain  in  any 
section  of  Parisian  society.  There  she  learned  to  hate 
Orleanism  as  the  blackest  phase  of  the  Revolution,  and 
took  a  husband  older  than  herself  whose  first  infant 
memory  was  his  father's  farewell  embrace  as  lie  went 
to  be  beheaded.  To  justify  her  vehemence  towards  the 
Orleans  family  she  preserves  a  manuscript  book,  her 
mother's  journal  at  Coblentz,  of  the  year  1793,  and  the 
childish  round  hand,  amid  notes  of  lessons  and  of  nursery 
pastime,  records,  with  precocious  pathos,  tlie  news  of 
horrors  which  the  emigres  received  circuitously  from 
France,  beginning  with  the  execution  of  the  King  and 
ending  with  reflections  on  the  death,  on  the  same  scaf- 
fold, of  the  basest  of  his  judges,  Philippe  Egalite. 

Less  pleasing  than  these  dignified  and  blameless 
examples  of  a  disappearing  clasa,  is  another  tyt)e  of 
provincial  Royalists.  The  "  petite  noblesse  de  province,*' 
when  not  of  more  modern  origin,  is  chiefly  sprung  from 
magistrates  and  merchants,^  who  in  the  last  centur}* 
obtained  patents  of  nobility  conferring  fiscal  privileges, 
without  ever  going  to  Court.  Instead  of  resuming  their 
place  in  the  bourgeoisie  they  have,  since  the  Revolution 

1  In  addition  to  ^'  noblesse  d*^])^  **  and  **  nobleMe  d^  r<ibe  **  (cnnfeiTf«I 
by  judicial  office),  there  were  under  the  Ancient  Kc'^frimp  **  noblciwe  ir«^h^- 
vinagc,"  conferred  on  sheriffs  and  civic  officials,  and  **n<»Mt*siie  d<* 
tinanre,"  wliich  was  the  general  name  piven  to  titles  purchasttl  Itv  rich 
roturitrs.  Before  the  Kevolut  ion  thert*  were  probably  at  l«•a^l  HIO.ihmi  of 
thc*si>  privilf^cd  })ersf)ns  in  France,  but  many  of  them  had  U»CMm«*  m>  iH^nr 
tiiat  ill  wav  of  life  tlicv  c«mld  >carcelv  be  dtsiimnii^ihiNl  from  th«'  in  as;tnir\'. 
Such  was  M.  de  ('»»r«lay  d'Anuimt,  the  father  of  Charlotte  ('onlay.  The 
niiMlerii  )>earerH  of  titles  who  swarm  in  the  land  an*  also  doK^eniletl  from 
the  uiiprivile;:e<i  nobility  created  whohv«ale  by  Na|M)h>on  I.  and.  tt»  a  lew^ 
extern,  under  the  Kesioration.  There  are.  monM»vi*r.  vaM  niimUrK  ot 
titlfd  |K*rs4»iiK  in  France  whose  nobility  is  entirely  of  hom«*  mjinufa«^turr. 
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abolished  nobility,  multiplieti  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
monarchs  who  first  elevated  their  ancestors.  Uncontrolled 
by  any  authority,  they  use  what  titles  they  please  without 
restriction  ;  the  younger  children  of  counts  and  barons 
whose  original  creation,  when  authentic,  was  limited  to 
primogeniture,  calling  themselves  and  all  their  sons*  sons 
counts  and  barons  in  perpetuity.  For  generations  a  large 
proportion  of  this  class  has  in  its  ^  gentilhonmiieres  **  lived 
the  life  of  small  farmers  or  graziers,  while  bringing  up  its 
sons  with  the  idea  tliat  their  condition  forbade  them  to 
earn  their  living  honourably,  even  in  the  liberal  profes- 
sions. The  French  testamentar}*  law,  which  compeb 
parents  to  divide  their  property  among  their  children, 
with  its  corollary  the  system  of  dowry  universal  in  the 
nation,  makes  remote  the  prospect  of  actual  indigence  for 
the  members  of  this  class  who  refuse  to  work  ;  but  their 
means  are  as  a  rule  slender.  Thus  from  their  material 
condition,  from  their  lack  of  cultivation,  and  indeed  from 
their  descent  (their  nobility,  when  genuine,  being  usually 
attenuated),  they  really  belong  to  an  inferior  grade  in  the 
social  category.  huU  disdaining  the  occupations  [iroper  to 
their  station,  they  lead  lives  of  aimless,  when  not  dissipated, 
idleness;  and  in  the  country  towns  of  their  resort  they 
nio<lel  tlieir  morals  and  demeanour  on  the  pattern  of  the 
fashionable  Reactionaries  of  tlie  capital.  Thus  they  bring 
discredit  on  the  rank  thev  affert.  on  the  Church  which  has 
educated  them,  and  on  the  monarchical  cause  which  thev 
hmdly  patronim*.  In  the  few  re^ituis  of  France  where  the 
KoyaliHt  Kentiineut  is  ingrained  in  the  hearts  of  the  people* 
the  pitiful  exiHtenoe  and  rharaiter  of  nian\  of  tlie  men  of 
thin  ehiKM  are  reeo^iii>i*d  and  deplnred.  In  the  Vendee, 
where  the  Ke|«uhhe  Ii«ih  never  lieeii  Ime^l.  meniliem  of  the 
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clergy  and  of  the  hard-working  bourgeoisie,  of  Royalist 
faith,  have  assured  me  that  the  unsatisfactory  example  of 
these  '^  hobereaux '"  is  an  important  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
department  as  a  monarchical  stronghold.^ 


IV 

The  foregoing  glimpses  of  provincial  types  display  the 
quality  of  the  mouiirchical  cause  in  the  country,  and  con- 
templating it  together  with  the  figure  of  the  Pretender 
and  the  record  of  political  incapacity  of  the  Reactionaries, 
incidentally  noted  on  former  pages,  we  understand  why 
the  Republic  may  deride  the  prospect  of  a  Restoration, 
even  at  times  when  political  scandal  or  anarchy  disposes 
the  nation  to  desire  another  form  of  government.  It  is 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Socialists  might,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  centur}% 
so  alarm  the  prudent  classes  of  the  towns  and  the  rural 
populations  as  to  impel  Fmnce  to  seek  a  strong  sj'stem  of 
government  to  check  anai-chy  and  to  establish  confidence. 
Under  such  circumstances  wiiat  prospect  is  there  of  the 
nation  turning  to  the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  as  it  did  to  Louis 
Napoleon  after  the  alarms  of  1848?  The  name  of  Bona- 
parte at  that  period  was  the  symbol  of  military  glor}-,  of 
order,  and  of  the  Revolution,  and  though  the  Na|ioleonic 
dynasty  has  disappeared,  those  three  traditions  are  as 
I)otent  as  ever  to  inspire  tlie  sympathies  of  the  nation. 

The  Due  d'Auniale,  as  we  have  seen,  |)er8onified  them; 
so  it  is  not  because  his  grand-nephew  is  a  member  of  the 

*  In  l^?*)  the  dopiitatioM  of  the  Veiid^  was  entirely  Royaliiit ;  in  18W« 
it  n'turiH'd  one  Kt-publicanand  five  Reactionaries,  and  in  ISSCi  four  Repub- 
liraiiH  and  two  RoyiilistK 
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House  of  Orle^iiis  that  that  young  prince  is  not  deemed  to 
possess  them.  The  Revolutionary  tradition  he  inherited 
as  his  birthright,  but  having  joined  with  his  father  in 
cutting  off  the  entail  that  patrimony  is  dissipated:  and 
though  his  kinsmen  have  been  gallant  soldiers,  his  own 
name  has  no  association  with  the  glamour  or  the  authority 
of  the  army.  If  the  Due  d*Orleans  attained  the  throne  it 
would  be  as  a  constitutional  king;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
repudiation  of  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  his 
antique  travesties,  he  would  have  to  accept  a  charter 
with  a  better  grace  than  did  Charles  X.,  and  on  the  wider 
basis  of  universal  suffrage.  The  practical  effect  of  such 
a  change  would  be  the  iieqietuation  of  tlie  parliamentary 
system  in  the  hands  either  of  inexperienced  Reaction- 
aries, or  of  more  expert  Republicans  rallied  to  the  Mon- 
archy. Thus  all  the  ills  dis^mraging  the  Republic  would 
be  repeated  with  the  addition,  at  the  top  of  the  new 
fabric,  of  a  Court;  and  in  it  the  monarch  would  have  to 
create  innumerable  ceremonial  posts  for  persons  of  the 
class  which,  with  the  politicians,  is,  at  the  close  of  the 
centur}',  the  least  creditable  element  of  French  society. 
Aristocratic  from  the  point  of  view  neither  of  Iieraldr>* 
nor  of  philology,  it  would  have  all  the  unjiopular  attri- 
butes of  an  aristocracy.  For  its  brief  duration  it  would  he 
the  aiMitheotiis  of  the  ca4mo|X)litan  plutocracy  which  has 
overwhelmed  the  once  brilliant  society  of  Paris,  where  it 
dt^i  found  a  footing  under  the  untoward  auspices  of  the 
Court  of  the  Seconal  Empire,  of  which  tliis  revival  would 
be  a  deteriorated  copy  without  the  supi)ort  of  a  military 
autocracy. 

A  Court  may  1k>  «»f  active  benefit  to  a  i^ei^ple  even  in 
a  modem  denuicratic  htate.    The  character  ami  tastes  of 
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the  sovereign  may  make  the  palace  the  centre  of  the 
highest  life  of  the  nation,  adding  a  lustre  to  lofty  pur- 
suits, which  otherwise  are  deemed  respectable  rather  than 
brilliant,  and  elevating  the  view  of  the  whole  community. 
Thus  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  practically 
depriving  England  of  a  Court,  was,  as  we  have  observed, 
the  most  important  national  event  in  the  last  half  of  the 
century,  withdrawing  the  only  influence  capable  of  check- 
ing the  aggressive  march  of  plutocracy  which  has  trails- 
formed  the  character  of  English  society.  But  the  Queen 
was  only  able  to  impose  her  high  standard  on  the  Court, 
and  to  see  it  reflected  on  the  nation,  by  reason  of  the 
stable  authority  of  her  oflice  in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects 
as  expressed  in  a  watchword  of  those  days,  ^Our  young 
Queen  and  our  old  Constitution/* 

Considering  that  the  whole  achievement  of  the  united 
Monarchical  party,  no  longer  rent  asunder  by  Legitimist 
and  Orleanist  factions,  or  rivalled  by  Bona|)artists,  has 
been  to  identify  itself  witli  the  triflers  of  the  capital 
who  are  destitute  of  influence,  and  with  the  recluses  and 
runil  s|)0itsmen  of  the  chateaux,  of  ill  tradition  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has 
driven  out  of  its  ranks  tlie  electorate  of  France.  At  the 
elections  in  1885,  when  the  deaths  of  Gambetta  and  of 
the  Comte  de  f'liamlxird  had  removed  the  only  {Kipular 
figure  in  the  RepuY)lic  and  the  most  uni»opular  obstacle 
of  the  Monarchy,  tht»  country  sliowed  that  if  skilfully 
guided  it  would  \h*  willing  to  try  a  change  of  regime:  of 
tlie  votes  polled  4/)  per  cent  were  given  to  the  Reaction- 
aries, and  if  tlu-y  had  obtained  one-half  of  the  alMtentions, 
the  Republic  would  have  come  to  an  end.  In  eight  years 
the  Comte  de  Paris  and  his  followers  had  exterminated 
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the  monarchical  sentiment  in  the  nation.  Scandal  after 
Hcandal  bad  meanwhile  discredited  the  Government  of  the 
Republic,  yet  in  1893,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Panama 
affair,  the  electorate,  of  two  evils,  preferred  the  doubtful 
probity  of  the  Republicans  to  the  certain  incapacity  of 
the  Royalists;  so  the  Reactionaries  obtained  only  16  per 
cent  of  the  votes  recorded,  and  if  ever}*  elector  who 
abstained  from  the  poll  had  voted  for  them,  even  then 
they  would  have  been  in  a  hopeless  minority.  In  1885 
thirty  dei)artments  in  every  region  of  France  declared  for 
the  Monarchy.  In  1893  two  in  Brittany  and  one  in 
Normandy  alone  returned  a  bare  majority  of  Royalist 
deputies.^ 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  examine  the  monarchical 
organisitions  in  the  country,  which  organise  nothing  but 
defeat,  such  as  the  societies  of  middle-aged  gentlemen 
which,  under  the  volatile  name  of  ^  Jeunesse  Roj-aliste,** 
celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Philipi)e  with  banquets  and 
8|>eeches.  It  is  equally  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  shrunk  monarchical  minority  in  the 
Chamber.  Excepting  the  si)eeolies  of  the  late  Mgr. 
d*lluls>t,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  whose  frigid  orator}*  was 
better  suited  for  the  lecture-room  than  for  the  pulpit  or 
the  tribune,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  single  utterance  of 
weight  or  of  interest  made  by  a  Royalist  deputy  in  tlie 
rhamlier  since  the  centenary  of  the  abolition  of  tlie  old 
M«iii;inhy.  as  thongli  there  were  a  fatality  in  dates.  Far 
different  was  the  attitude  of  the  minority  in  the  Corjis 
Legi>latif  under  the  Second  Empire.  Till  the  year  be- 
fore the  War  at  it.^  stronjjest  it  never  attained  half  the 
number   to    wliicli    the    Kcacti^Miary    Opinisition    in    the 

'  MorbiUaii,  I'oltn  <4ii  Nonl  aiid  C 
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Chamber  of  Deputies  has  fallen  at  its  weakest.  Even 
then  the  Monarchists  remained  fourteen  times  as  numer- 
ous as  the  famous  ^'Cinq'*  who  terrorised  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  prohibited  the  publication  of  their 
speeches,  and  who  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 
Under  the  Third  Republic,  where  every  word  uttered  in 
Parliament  is  officially  printed  and  circulated,  to  cheer 
with  incoherent  violence  the  fluent  attacks  of  the  Social- 
ists on  the  Republicans  of  other  g^roups  seems  to  be  the 
most  active  vocation  of  the  Monarchical  remnant  in  the 
Chamber.  To  one  who  watches  the  painful  spectacle  of 
would-be  champions  of  the  throne  and  the  altar  boister- 
ously applauding  the  disciples  of  the  Commune,  it  be- 
comes clear  why  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  of  a 
parliamentary  Monarchy  are  remote. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   PLEBISCITARY   ELEMENT 

I 

If  the  restoration  of  a  i>arliainentary  Monarchy  be 
improbable^  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Republic  is 
esitablished  in  peqietuity.  There  is  an  element  in  the 
nation  wnereof  the  im{)ortHnce  cannot  be  gauged  by  the 
character  of  the  shadowy  {Mirties  or  grou{is  which  in  . 
quiet  times  presume  to  represent  it  The  Bona{)artist, 
Revisionist,  and  other  plebiscitary  organisations  are  in-  • 
significant  coteries  directed  by  insignificant  people:  the 
principle  they  obscurely  advocate  is  a  sentiment  latent 
in  the  French  nation,  which  is  brought  to  the  surface  not 
by  tlie  intrigues  or  the  arguments  of  projxaganda,  but  by 
|>eriodic  currents  of  popular  feeling.  Such  a  tide«  when 
it  sets  in«  may  cany  some  individual  to  the  throne  of 
France.  It  may  l)e  an  OrliMUs:  it  may  be  a  Bona|Nirte: 
but  whoever  it  lie,  he  will  U*  placed  on  the  |>erilous 
eminence,  not  as  a  menilN*r  of  this  or  that  dvnastv;  he 
will  attain  it  liecause  his  figure  and  his  {lersonal  cluir- 
aoter,  real  or  sup|K)sed,  have  tourlicd  the  imagination  of 
the  {Kfople  of  Frame,  or  lierau>e  he  is  the  nominee  of  the 
lifTi)  of  the  hour,  who  pn»fcrs  to  delegate  the  supreme 
|iower.     Had  the  (*omte  dc  Paris  been  brought  hack  as 
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King  by  Geneitil  Boulanger,  it  would  not  have  been  as 
a  rightful  heir  restored  to  the  throne  by  a  Monk,  as  was 
suggested  at  the  time.  He  would  not  have  returned  as 
the  successor  either  of  Charles  X.  or  of  Louis  Philippe. 
He  would  have  assumed  the  Crown  because  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  finding  the  kingly  office  inexpedient  for  him- 
self, chose  him  as  its  titulary,  as  he  might  have  chosen 
Prince  Napoleon,  or,  indeed,  some  personage  destitute  of 
dynastic  pretension. 

The  contrast  between  the  situation  of  the  Plebiscitary 
cause  and  that  of  the  Royalists  is  remarkable.  The 
Royalists  form  a  conspicuous  section  of  the  population, 
both  in  the  g^y  society  of  the  capital  and  in  the  secluded 
ch&teaux  of  the  provinces ;  but  prominent  without  impor* 
tance,  and  wealthy  without  influence,  it  is  improbable 
that  they  will  ever  bring  back  to  France,  as  a  constitu- 
tional monai*ch,  the  pretender  of  their  hopes.  The  Ple- 
biscitary doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  professed  by  a  pait}* ;  yet  one  day  it  may  be  put  into 
practice  by  a  majority  of  the  nation. 

As  for  Bonapartists,  strictly  so  termed,  they  sparsely 
survive,  scattered  through  the  land.  There  are  veterans 
of  Sebastopol  who  still  cut  their  gray  beards  after  the 
Imperial  pattern,  which  was  not  yet  so  called  when  young 
captains,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Prince  President,  thev 
fired  the  cannon  on  the  people  of  Paris,  as  they  will 
sometimes  boast  in  a  whisi>er.  There  are  beauties  of  the 
Tuileries  who,  growing  old,  look  Ixick  with  loyal  regret 
to  the  epoch  of  their  triumph  when  the  name  of  Metter- 
nich  suggested  diversion  nither  than  diplomacy,  in  the 
interlude,  fatal  for  Austria  and  for  Fi-ance,  between 
Solferiiio  and  Sadowa.     Theix*  aix>  beai-ers  of  the  names 
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of  more  famous  battle-fielcls  of  the  Firet  Empire,  or  of 
Italian  provinces  which  they  have  never  seen,  whose 
houses  and  lands,  confiscations  of  the  Revolution,  they 
owe  to  the  patronage  of  Napoleon,  though  all  of  these 
cannot  be  counted  as  Bouai^artists:  some  of  thenu  with- 
out the  excuse  that  peaceful  heirs  of  warlike  names  have 
for  accepting  the  established  government,  have  for  reasons 
of  fashion  become  adherents  of  the  Orleanist  pretender. 

In  the  country  the  Napoleonic  legend  is  said  to  linger 
among  the  peasantry,  whose  fathers  gave  their  votes  for 
Louis  Bonaparte  against  General  Cavaignac,  believing  it 
was  the  great  Emperor  who  had  come  back.^  It  was  in 
the  rural  electorate  that  lay  the  strength  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  the  peasant  still  preserves  a  vague  recollec- 
tion or  tradition  of  the  reign  of  Naimleon  III.  as  a  period 
of  prosperity,  having  some  connection  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  in  a  dim  former  time  put  down  the  seigniorial 
privileges  of  the  ch&teaux.  But  the  sentiment  no  longer 
finds  expression  at  the  IxUlot-box,  and  of  the  few  anti- 
republican  ix)liticians  who  are  returned  to  the  Chamber 
not  one  in  ten  proclaims  himself  a  Bona|iartist.^    In  the 

>  In  the  same  wuy,  wh«n  the  chances  of  the  Comte  Ue  Psrhi  aeeiiied 
nrrimii,  the  peaMant  with  \rm  enthtiMiaittn  mwd  t4)  najr,  **('*rct  LouU 
IliUipfie  qui  revient/*  In  the  Haute  Savoie  I  waa  t«ild  in  IHfM  that  thrrt 
Writ*  mounuin  vilUgen  who  believtti  that  Na|M»leiin  III.  wan  aliU  Km- 
prn>r.  An  to  the  Boiia|iartii4n  <>f  tlie  praAaiiln*  a  (*uiD«*natiTi*  drimty  i»f 
the  Aveyron,  who  Mip|Mirie«1  the  r<»tnte  di*  Pari*,  tohl  me  that  tlie  ma- 
joriiy  of  hltt  rural  elecUim  were  B4tiui|iartiaijs  and  in  iIm*  Ijinde*  tlie  owtirr 
*»t  a  larp*  estate,  whom*  father  %%a»  tin-  Unal  a^r^'iit  of  tltt*  Coujir  «le  C*hani- 
U>nl.  but  who  himiielf  hail  raliuMl  to  ihv  l<t*|mbhc.  infonned  me  to  tht* 
fame  effrct.  In  both  tht-at-  de|artmeiitji  tlie  frrrat  majority  uf  tbt  eWctt^ 
rate  now  vote  for  Re|iublican  caiMlidmttit 

'  In  IHici  at  the  i:erM*ral  flt<>t ioiu^  ihrn*  wt-n*  T:t  antt-re|iiil»licami  ol  all 
t'atr)^>rit1l  returne«l  to  iht*  C'liauiUr,  and  oiil)  ti  an*  o|it'iily  drarribed  in 
tlir  Hiofraphirai  linmdhiHik  of  i^ptitit$  at  R4Nia|«fti»u  or  lai|«Hali«ia. 
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de|)artment  where  Xa|)oleon  last  set  his  foot  on  French 
soil  before  the  Bellerophon  bore  him  to  captiTity,  which 
had  remained  an  Imperialist  stronghold^  during  many 
crises  of  the  Republic,  I  witnessed  the  general  election.^ 
of  1893  and  the  Reactionaries  were  swept  clean  out  of  its 
representation,  not  even  setting  up  a  candidate  in  five 
of  its  seven  constituencies.  Old  peasants  would  prat- 
tle with  indistinct  regret  about  the  Emperor,  but  the 
younger  men  who  complained  that  times  were  harder 
than  when  their  fathers  married,  admitted  that  the  phyl- 
loxera was  more  manifestly  the  cause  of  their  changed 
fortunes  than  the  Republic:  and  in  no  part  of  France  was 
the  indifference  of  the  electorate  more  profound  than  in 
this  Bonapartist  region. 

This  was  remarkable,  because  a  Jiterary  and  dramatic 
revival  of  the  Na[X)leonic  legend  was  then  at  its  height 
in  the  capital.  The  enthusiasm  of  writers,  of-  artists, 
and  of  the  Parisian  public  for  all  that  concerned  the 
Emperor  and  the  glories  of  the  Empire  was  so  keen  that 
it  deserves  attention.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  Republic  tlie  chief  safeguard  against  the  revival  of 
the  Napoleonic  legend  was  the  i-ecollection  of  the  Second 
Empire;  and  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration  which  over- 
whelmed it  clouded  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  The  death 
of  the  Prince  Inii)erial  discoui-aged  its  partisans  in  the 
sti*eet  and  at  the  polls;  while  in  the  study  the  disiuirag- 
ing  narrative  of  Lanfrev  and  the  pitiless  dissection  nf 
Taine  continued  the  work  of  iconoclasm.  But  the  Bou- 
langist  movement  revealed  that  Cicsarism  was  ever  latent 
in  the  French  nature;  while  its  failure  proclaimed  tliat 

>  Chan*iitc-Iiif^rieare. 
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Caesar  iiad  not  yet  appeared.  So  when  the  Panama  scan- 
dal displayed  the  turpitude  and  impunity  of  politicians, 
military  adventure  being  discredited  as  a  remedy  for 
{>arliamentary  ills,  the  public  of  the  capital  consoled 
itself  with  a  literary  coup  d^Stat. 

It  was  the  centenary  year  of  the  nuinifestation  of  the 
genius  of  tlie  Jacobin  officer  whose  artillery  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon  commenced  to  turn  the  sordid  bloodshed  of  the 
Revolution  into  the  more  imposing  slaughter  of  Uie 
Empire.  Napoleon  caused  a  hundred-fold  more  sorrow 
and  suffering  to  the  Fi*enuh  than  did  Robespierre  and  the 
Terrorists,  whose  patronage  initiated  his  career  of  car- 
nage; yet  while  their  meiiiory  is  held  in  merited  execra- 
tion, the  tradition  of  his  achievements  has  given  more 
satisfaction  to  the  descendants  of  his  French  victims  than 
all  the  SI  'sequent  inventions  of  civilisation  for  the 
increase  oi  luman  well-being.  The  nation  may  be  better 
off  under  the  Third  Republic  than  under  the  First 
Empire;  but  material  pros|>erity,  though  becoming  the 
ideal  of  nuxlern  coinnuinities,  does  not  yet  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  sentiment  of  a  i>eople  iMissessing  a  valiant  and 
romantic  i)ast.  The  Panama  saindal  was  a  typical  out- 
come of  the  materialism  of  the  age,  which  in  different 
s4K*ietie8  takes  different  morbid  forms.  In  France  the 
outbreak  of  tlie  malady  among  iioliticians  was  favouretl 
by  the  i)eculiar  <Icbility  of  the  |Nirliamentarv  constitu- 
tion. Thus  wlien  the  mifhile-class  anarchy,  calling  it- 
self iN)pular  government,  was  bringing  discredit  on  tlie 
nation,  the  image  was  ev4ike<l  of  the  master  whose  first 
title  to  civic  resi>ect  w;is  the  expulsion  by  his  gn^nadiers 
of  the  ill-famed  re|»re?ientat  ives  of  the  |H»ople,  in  spite  of 
the  claim  to  be  inviolable  of  Deputy  Higonnet  and  other 
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^)atriots  of  importance  in  1799:  >  the  memoiy  was  reyived 
of  the  single  genius  which,  evolving  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  the  Revolution,  constituted  the  firm  fabric 
whei-eon  French  society  still  rests.  Moreover,  the  mean- 
ness of  the  vices,  revealed  in  parliamentary  circles,  con- 
ceived to  enhance  the  domestic  comfort  or  the  irregular 
luxuiy  of  mediocre  politicians,  was  in  contrast  to  the 
legend  of  public  splendour  of  the  Empire  won  by  hard- 
ship, self-denial,  and  valour.  Thus  the  memoirs  of  a 
lieutenant  of  tlie  Emperor'  relating  with  Gascon  exuber- 
ance the  glorious  rigours  of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field, 
touched  a  chord  of  popular  sentiment  which  echoes  the 
belief  of  philosophers  as  well  as  of  warriors,  that  as 
civilisation  progresses,  war,  with  all  its  nameless  horrors, 
becomes  more  essential  for  society,  to  save  it  from  falling 
into  materialism.^ 

The  enthusiasm  for  all  that  concerned  the  Emperor  of 
that  considerable  section  of  the  French  population  which 
is  affected  by  litemture,  art,  and  the  drama  might  have 

>  Joan  Bi^onnet  was  the  member  of  the  Cinq  CenU  who,  when  Genenl 
Rc>nai»arte  aj^iteared  at  the  d«K)r  of  the  Onm^rie  at  St.  Cloud,  when*  they 
had  jast  ass4*ui))le(l  on  the  li)  Bniinaire.  seizeil  him  by  the  ami,  excUim- 
in^,  **Que  fait4'H-vnus,  t^m^raire?  vous  violez  la  xanctiiaire  des  lots.**  — 
Millet,  Ilist.ilrla  lirTuhUion,  c.  xiii.  His  name  rvapin^an  in  tlie  Hun- 
dred Days  when  he  wan  nominateil  Mayor  of  Macon  by  Napoleon,  who  at 
tliat  moment  was  comiielled  to  aixept  tlie  services  of  euemiea  much  more 
celehrati'd. 

2  (;enpral  Marhol. 

*  "  IVrinaneiit  ]H'are  is  a  dream,  not  even  a  beautiful  one.  and  war  is 
a  law  of  (iixi*s  <»r<icr  in  \\w  wurM.  by  wliirh  llie  nobUi«t  virtuei*  i«f  man. 
courap*  and  M'lt-ilenial.  l<>\alty  and  >«-If-«>acritice.  ari>  dcTfl(i|ttMl.  Willi- 
«»ut  war  III*'  wnHd  would  di  tt- rioratt*  '\\\\o  matcrialiHrn.** — F.-M.  O'MnI 
Jlrlmuth  von  Moltke  at  a  CorrrtiHtHtlrnt,  tram^UttHl  by  Mary  llrmiK. 
'I'liiH  extract  fruni  a  h-tter  writtt-n  by  tlie  Kii-ld-Maivhal  to  l*n»feti«<ir 
Hiunt>chli  U  almost  a  quotation.  proKibly  unconscious,  of  a  |iaiii»a^  of 
Kant. 
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had  manifold  consequences  if  a  political  crisis  had  super- 
venedt  bringing  to  the  front  a  hero  with  maitial  figure 
or  a  name  to  touch  popular  fancy.  But  it  was  an  epoch 
of  disillusion  and  lassitude  after  the  Boulangist  advent- 
ure and  the  scandal  of  Panama;  so  the  cult  of  Napoleon 
was  established  for  a  season  as  a  consoling  moral  exercise 
rather  than  as  a  political  manifestation:  just  as  sceptical 
Parisians,  who  rarely  enter  any  other  church,  find  com- 
fort in  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories  in 
times  of  peace,  when  there  is  no  pressing  need  to  invoke 
the  mediatress  of  the  God  of  Battles.  Though  this 
glory-craving  sentiment  is  innate  in  most  Frenchmen, 
the  majority  of  the  nation  has  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
culture  to  quicken  it  with  mental  stimulant;  so  the 
peasant  who  never  heard  of  the  Memoirs  of  Marbot,  or 
the  plays  of  Surdou,  or  the  pictures  of  UafTet,  went  to  the 
polls  that  year,  or  abstained  from  voting,  unaware  that  a 
wave  of  intellectual  Bonapartism  Iiad  {>assed  over  his 
lettered  com|)atriots.  The  hitter  also  were  equally  un- 
affected in  their  exercise  of  the  sufTmge,  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  were  neither  can<lidates  nor  questions 
liefort*  the  electorate  halving  any  connection  with  the 
revived  {Mission. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  by  the  guardians  of 
the  Kepuhlic  to  remove  plebiscitary  temptation  from  the 
reach  of  thfir  countr}*men.  We  have  seen  how  Gam- 
ln'tta's  eleutnnil  system  of  »crutin-«le-liste  was  repressed 
till  lie  ilietl,  for  fear  it  might  l)e  used  for  a  plebiscite  in 
his  favour,  and  liow  then  it  was  onlv  tried  ti»  lie  discaiiled 
in  a  |anic,  which  the  plebiscitary  apparition  of  General 
Boulan^^er  roused.  Siniilaily,  whenever  any  nmnifesta- 
tioii   li.iH   lieen   matlc   in    faviiur  of   the  procedure    calletl 
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referendum,  the  Republican  authorities  have  hastened  to 
check  it  with  all  the  Napoleonic  powers  with  which  the 
central  Government  is  invested  to  restrain  local  demon- 
strations. In  1889  several  provincial  municipal  councils, 
before  deciding  definitely  on  projects  entailing  expense  on 
their  communes,  had  submitted  them  to  the  decision  of  the 
whole  body  of  electors,  distributing  voting  paj)ers  marked 
'^  Yes  "  and  ^^No,"  accompanied  with  explanations  of  the 
questions  at  issue.  Boulangism  was  rife,  and  though 
these  proceedings  seem  all  to  have  been  initiated  for 
purely  local  purposes,  the  Government  of  the  Republic, 
fearing  the  plebiscitary  tendencies  of  the  people,  pat 
them  down.  M.  Constans,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  had  been  called  to  office  to  kill  Boulangism,  and 
whose  qualities  would  have  made  him  an  admirable 
instrument  of  despotism,  wrote  a  circular  to  the  Prefets, 
which  is  a  most  instructive  ex|)osition  of  French  Repub- 
lican ideas  on  the  libeity  of  the  subject,  on  local  inde- 
pendence, and  on  the  scoi)e  of  universal  suffrage. ^     From 

1  Despatclied  March  23,  1880,  but  not  made  public  till  the  foHowinir 
montli,  after  the  fliirht  of  General  Boulanpt»r.  Some  years  later  (No\-eui- 
ber,  1802)  the  Municii>al  Council  of  I'arU  pr»»|KM»ed  that  a(|ue8tion  involv- 
ing: the  i)rice  of  f^ns  in  the  ca)>ital  shouhi  he  derided  by  rt/er^ndum,  ainl 
the  Tr^fet  of  the  Seine,  who  attends  the  uiei'tingH  (»f  the  Cmuicil  an  the 
airent  of  the  central  Government,  said  it  might  vote  the  rpMdution  if  it 
please<l,  but  by  the  tennA  of  thU  circular  the  vttte,  being  illegal,  woukl 
have  no  effect.  The  l*r^fet,  M.  l»oul)elU\  ^ince  French  AmltaModor  at  tlie 
Vatican,  treated  the  ijuesti»)n  with  sunmiary  diMlain  :  '•  J'ai  chen*li^  ilaibt 
\v  dirtionnain*  adniinistratif  la  ftipiitication  du  m<it  et  j*ai  lu  *  referendmiu 
nn»t  SuInm'/  On  veut  bien  me  rappeUT  «|U*avant  ii\*tre  Suisise  if  mot 
i't.iit  Latin — <k>  la  b;L>se  Latinit<^.  Or  K's  nmt^  I^itin^  n'ont  |ia8  U*auc«Hi}i 
df  Mici^sen  France.  Le  nmt  -vi^to'  n'a  jamais  ^t^  iMimpriH.  Eh  bien  I 
niarii'7  enscnihle  Mnie.  Vdt«»  ft  M.  HcfenMiduni  et  n.*nvoye7.-le»td<»s  A  di«.** 
Nntwith^iandinj:  this  provocative  n'ferrnce  to  Marie  Ant<»inette.  the  Radi- 
cal (\Mincil  |»as»ed  ix^  resolution,  but.  as  the  l^r^fet  had  warned  it,  it  had 
nn  effect. 
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beginning  to  end  its  arrogant  tone  is  that  of  the  official 
ukases  of  the  Second  Empire.  Citizens,  he  declares, 
have  no  right  to  meddle  directly  in  the  management  of 
public  interests  confided  to  their  mandatories,  who,  if 
they  requii*e  advice,  get  it,  una;iked  sometimes,  from  the 
**  competent  authorities/*  Moreover,  a  local  body  in 
convoking  tlie  electors  encroached  on  the  privilege  ex- 
clusively reserved  to  the  Prefet  of  the  Department,  or  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  entailed  on  citizens 
useless  waste  of  time.  It  was  pleaded  that  the  crisis 
called  for  dictatorial  measures  to  save  the  people  from 
the  abyss  of  dictatorship  —  that  is  to  say,  the  parlia- 
mentary Republic  used  the  Nai>oleonic  machinery  to 
carr}'  out  the  Na[>oIeonic  principle  that  the  people  of 
France  must  never  be  trusted  to  work  out  its  own 
destin}'. 

The  end  of  these  precautions  is  to  make  impossible  at 
normal  times  a  plebiscitary  manifestation,  which  could 
only  be  effective  with  the  administrative  machinery  in 
sympathetic  hands  to  direct  the  elections  or  to  provoke  a 
popular  vote  by  irregular  means.  It  was  for  this  that  the 
Ri'publicuns  who  revised  the  Constitution  in  1884«^  recall- 
ing the  liistor}'  of  1851,  made  ineligible  for  the  Presidency 
meuiljers  of  families  which  have  reigned  in  France.  Thus 
the  way  is  cl(»sed  for  any  Prince,  even  not  a  Pretender, 
who,  like  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Cliartres,  might  ser\'e 
UK  a  tigare-lii*ad  for  the  commonwealth.  Prince  Henri 
d'Orleans  has  mu«le  no  sign  that  he  winlies  to  rival  the 
pretensions  of  his  cousin  ;  yt*t  tlu*  fait  that  a  member  of  a 
family,  prone,  from  the  days  of  the  Ketrentry,  to  intrigue 
a[;ain)<t   the  elder  hranili.  has  iiihivuted.  Iiefore  the  eyes 

>  l.r    |:l-U  Amiii.  IHHI.  A.  t. 
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of  the  public,  pursuits  more  arduous  than  those  followed 
by  the  Pi*etender  of  his  house,  has  caused  him  vaguely  to 
be  regarded  as  a  young  man  for  whom  the  next  century 
may  reserve  an  important  destiny. 

II 

There  are  two  brothers  struck  by  the  same  incapacity, 
who  bear  a  name  apter  to  rally  the  voices  of  the  people  of 
France.     Their  father,  the  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  some 
time  King  of  Westphalia,  was  born  after  the  death,  at  St. 
Helena,  of  his  uncle ;  but  though  Prince  Napoleon  wore 
tlie  features  of  the  great  Emperor,  was  intelligent,  and 
under  the  Second  Empire  was  not  unpopular,  owing  to 
his  opposition  to  the  rule  of  his  cousin,  he  lacked  qualities 
essential  to  support  the  burden  of  his  name,  so  after  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  he*  was  never  a  serious  pre- 
tender.   Of  his  sons  the  value,  mental,  moral,  and  phj'sical, 
is  little  known  in  France.     The  elder,  by  primogeniture 
and  by  the  law  of  the  Republic  wliich  has  exiled  him,  is 
held  to  be  the  heir  of  the  Empire,  so  in  that  character 
from  time  to  time  he  issues  a  manifesto,  as  he  is  bound  to 
do.     It  has  no  effect,  but  on  the  other  hand  Prince  Vic- 
tor has  not  committed  publicly  any  acts  to  prejudice  his 
chances  should  they  ever  arrive.     The  younger  brother. 
Prince  Louis,  is  an  otlicer  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and 
that,  in  view  of  the  relations  of  France  with  that  country* 
may  peradventure  be  a   significant   apjiointment.     It   is 
possible  that  should  the  Franco- Russian  alliance  lead  to 
tlie  end  hoi>ed  for  by  every  Frenrhnian  who  has  applaudetl 
it,  France  would  accept  from  the  Tsar  whatever  ruler  lie 
pleased   to  offer  her,  pi<»vided  he  endowetl   his  nominee 
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with  Alsace-Lorraine  for  an  appanage ;  or  abort  of  that 
eventuality,  if  a  member  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte  sig- 
nally distinguished  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  an  army 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  troops  of  France,  they  might 
in  case  of  victory  acclaim  a  name  which  echoed  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  hundred  years  before. 

Tlie  centenary  is  at  hand  of  the  battles  of  the  Napo* 
Iconic  epic.  It  may  be  tliat  amid  undisturbed  peace  the 
dates  will  be  recalled  as  historical  anniversaries  and  noth- 
ing more.  Those  of  the  victories  of  Areola  and  Rivoli 
which  General  Bonaparte  won  for  the  Republic  have 
passed  unnoticed.  But  should  the  dawn  of  the*  new  cen- 
tury be  darkened  with  the  storm-clouds  of  war,  whan 
every  month  contains  days  which  a  hundred  years  before 
marked  the  progress  of  the  glorien  of  France  growing  with 
the  fame  of  one  man,  from  Marengt)  to  Austerlitz,  and 
from  Jena  to  Wagram,  the  desire  may  be  kindled  for  his- 
tory to  repeat  itself.  It  may  be  tliat  unknown  soldiers 
will  arise  to  emulate  the  General,  who  made  the  Consulate 
for  himself,  and  turned  it  into  Knipire ;  for  though  tlie 
name  of  Bonai^arte  would  give  high  advantage  to  one  who 
bore  it  valiantly  in  the  field  on  a  l>attle-day  of  the  Em|)eron 
without  new  achievement  it  will  not  unaidcl  bring  its 
heirs  to  power.  The  wonder  is  that  it  has  retained  so 
long  the  frenhnessof  its  |M)tent  eharin,  for  a  hundretl  years 
are  a  great  8|>un  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  When  Louik 
liona|Nirte  was  in  prison  at  llnm  in  1H4*i.  who  n*nienilK*re<l 

that  it  wiui  llie  centenarv  of  ihe  supreme  vietorv  of  Mar- 

•  •  • 

shal  Saxe?  though  Fontenoy  wus  then  so  little  distant 
that  half  a  century  later  aged  men  are  living  who  ha%*e 
seen  survivors  of  that  fiijlit.'     Itnt  Maurice  de  Suxe  seiMU^ 

1  A  fi*««  \i*ai>  jm:<*  I  y^n*  *m\iiil'  m  •!  «'Ii4|«mii  in  iIm*   Amir  %iilh  thr 
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to  belong  to  the  distant  past,  in  which  Conde  and  Bajard, 
Charles  Martel  and  the  ancient  heroes  of  French  warfare 
resti  because  the  Revolution,  which  his  young  soldiers 
li\*ed  to  see,  put  a  barrier  between  all  the  national  history 
that  went  before  and  came  after  it;  out  of  which  change 
of  tilings  came  forth  the  colossal  figure  of  Napoleon  to 
dwarf  all  other  warriors. 

Vain  as  it  is  to  conjecture  the  nature  or  the  conse- 
quences of  the  next  European  war,  if,  when  it  occurs, 
France  and  Russia  are  still  allies  and  fortune  favours 
them,  to  endow  the  French  with  an  autocratic  ruler,  in 
celebration  of  their  united  victory,  would  be  an  appropri- 
ate reparation  for  a  Tsar  to  perform  for  the  share  of  his 
ancestor,  Alexander  I.,  in  imposing  upon  France  a  parlia- 
mentary constitution  in  1814.  Although  the  masses  are 
not  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  First  Restoration, 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  they  lavished  upon  the  Tsar  when 
he  visited  Paris  was  probably  a  tribute  to  his  arbitrary 
quality,  from  a  people  which,  for  twenty  years,  had  en- 
dured the  worst  form  of  parliamentary  government.  It 
was  said  that  the  plaudits  of  the  crowds  were  addressed  to 
tlic  chief  of  a  sympathetic  nation  which  had  taken  France 
out  of  her  isolation  ;  but  had  it  been  possible  for  the  sister 
Republic  of  America  to  perform  that  office,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  spectacle  of  the  President  of  the  United 

Marquis  de  I^iiirens  r«astalet.  whose  father  then  had  the  liveliest  recollec- 
tion nf  hiiviiiir  when  a  child  seen  his  pundfather,  who  wan  an  officer  at 
FonteiiMy  in  174.V  A  later  recollection  of  this  venerable  gentleman,  who 
is.  1  hoiK'.  Mill  alive,  wxs  the  sight  of  the  retl  onats  of  the  BritUli  K(»ldieiK 
wek'onuMl  at  this  CliAteau  do  Castalet  by  the  deli|dite<l  RoyaliHtM,  when  in 
A]>ril.  \>^\A.  (hey  stop]HMl  there  from  their  purxuit  <if  Soult,  after  the  need- 
it"i>  bat  I  if  i»f  T«»ulouse.  which  had  l)een  foiiirht  after  the  dethnnienient  of 
Na]HiU>iMi ;  tlif  slowly  travellinir  nrws  not  havint:  reached  Lanp]«d<ic  in 
time  to  prevent  the  unneeetKHr>'  bUNKUhed. 
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States  promenading  the  boulevards  with  bis  citizen  col- 
league of  France,  would  have  produced  the  same  demo- 
cratic rapture.  The  French  saluted,  in  the  person  of  the 
Tsar,  an  autocrat,  the  al)solute  master  of  legions,  which  at 
a  word  from  him  ma}*  one  day  march  to  victory  side  by 
side  with  the  armies  of  France. 

If  the  French  had  not  this  instinct  of  submission  to  an 
arbitrary  ruler,  they  would  liave  shaken  off  the  mechanism 
of  autocracy  which  they  have  voluntarily  endured  under 
their  democratic  Republic,  as  though  to  preserve  it  for  the 
hands  of  a  master  when  tliey  set  one  up  again.  From  our 
English  point  of  view,  the  increased  degree  of  liberty 
which  the  Republic,  as  compared  with  the  Second  Empire, 
permits  the  French  to  enjoy  is  inconsiderable.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  has  been  reduced,  and  there  is  no 
more  restriction  on  the  publication  of  legislative  proceed- 
ings. But  there  is  no  liberty  of  association,  no  liberty  of  * 
assembly  or  of  procession  in  the  street ;  liberty  of  public 
meeting  is  subject  to  {laternal  regulation;^  a  citizen^s 
dotuicile  is  not  inviolable,  and  if  charged  with  a  crime,  he 
is  Kubiiiitted  to  proceedings,  which  to  us  suggest  the 
urtiiges  of  the  Stuarts.     More  than  that,  the  whole  ma- 

>  The  Uw  of  June,  1981«  which  is  mtpiKMcd  to  httrt  c«mcc<M  IJbertj 
of  TuMio  Mfi'iiiig.  wan  a  devel«»piiiriit  of  the  law  of  IWia,  with  which  Um 
Litienil  F.mpirc  widened  the  Droit  th  H^Mttiom,  The  penni»4«iii  of  the 
admtnistnitive  authoritict  in  no  loiipT  rr«|uirr<i  U*r  the  hitklinit  uf  a  p«ihlir 
mrrtiuL'.  but  the  rentrictioiM  Mill  f*nfonv<l  an*  nianifi»l«l  .\  fomuil 
drrUMiion  of  the  tiuie,  pla^-r.  and  ol»)«^t  4if  the  eatherinir  haa  to  l>e  lUfftietl 
li\  two  wflUlciiown  citizenm  and  dt*|HHiitr^l,  t^fntv-fiHir  h«Kiri  in  atl\aii«^, 
with  thf  I'ri'fet  of  Polite  at  Pari*,  with  tlir  I'rrfrt  or  M»u»-I*r#fft  in  pn»- 
%itirial  lowtui  which  have  thoM*  fuit«*tionari«^.  <»r  with  the  Mayor  in  Mnaller 
l»la«*eft.  Strict  nrinilation«  aU)  have  to  Iw  followt**!  ai»  to  thr  compiaiitkiii 
of  the  hureau  ainl  the  dutif»  of  tlte  l*rt*i»idfnt.  ami  an  aei-nt  of  the  lUw* 
emiiirnt  han  tlie  ri|:ht  to  lie  prt«4*ni  on  tlie  platform  M«-rtiiiK»  in  |iuliUc 
iir|iur%Hi.  fiarlu,  or  Arevtn  are  a»  rip«lly  interdicted  aa  umler  the  Knipirr. 
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chiiiery  of  centralised  administration  is  preserved  in  the 
masterful  form  which  it  took  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
We  have  seen  how  it  exists  for  the  control  of  parlia- 
mentary elections,  and  the  unfettered  powers  permitted  to 
municipal  authorities  in  matters  of  local  government  and 
of  police  are  not  extensive. 

All  this  state  of  things,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  England  under  a  Monarchy,  is  in  France  accepted 
under  a  Republic,  because  the  French  and  the  English 
have  different  ideas  as  to  the  amount  and  the  quality  of 
individual  liberty  necessary  to  surrender  as  the  basis  of 
orderly  government.  The  people  of  France  are  not 
oppressed  by  the  Napoleonic  rule,  wliether  it  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  plebiscitary  dictator  or  by  a  parliamentary 
Republic.  The  tradition  exists  that  they  are  worried 
by  functionaries  and  vexed  by  oflicial  routine ;  but 
'  one  may  live  among  them  for  ten  years  without  hav- 
ing personal  experience  or  observation  of  any  such  griev- 
ance. For  the  law-abiding  houseliolder  of  tranquil 
habits,  France  is  usually  a  land  of  untroubled  amenity  to 
dwell  in.  For  citizens  of  demonstrative  nature  or  calling 
it  is  less  agreeable  ;  and  it  is  that  minority  which  appre- 
ciates tlie  sliglitly  extended  liberties  enjoyed  under  the 
Republic.  The  peasant  in  the  fields,  the  soldier  in  the 
barracks,  the  tradesman  behind  his  counter,  or  the  student 
among  his  books  is  equally  uiiconcerne<l  at  the  restraints 
on  journalism  enforced  under  the  Empire,  and  at  the 
restrictions  on  public  meetings  continued  under  the  Re- 
public. The  revival  of  an  autocratic  regime  need  not 
restore  all  the  disciitlinc  of  the  Second  Empire.  It  is 
even  possible  to  conceive  a  sagacious  dictator  increasing 
the  iMipnlarity  which  had  )N>rne  liim  t<i  iK)wer,  by  doing 
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away  with  vexatious  limitations  on  liberty,  which  a  parlia- 
mentary Republic  has  failed  to  rectify.  He  might  com- 
pletely reform  the  treatment  of  untried  prisoners,  which, 
even  as  tardily  modified  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
Republic,  retains  features  constituting  a  graver  outrage 
on  the  principle  of  liberty  than  the  occasional  suppression 
of  a  newspaper.^  The  advantage  of  unfettered  journalism 
would  have  been  more  apparent  in  France  if  it  had  used 
its  complete  freedom  under  the  Republic  to  compel,  years 
ago,  the  abolition  of  this  grievance,  the  partial  redress  of 
which,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  representative 
government,  was  the  work  neither  of  the  popular  press 
nor  of  the  popular  House  of  Parliament,  but  of  that 
reactionary  institution  the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  M. 
Constans,  the  most  autocratic  of  all  French  statesmen. 

The  retention  by  the  Republic  of  the  more  stringent  of 
the  Imperial  limitations  on  liberty  throws  some  light  on 
the  popularity  of  the  Second  Empire.  Outside  Paris, 
which  was  the  accomplice  of  the  fatal  follies  of  that 
regime  in  its  heyday,  as  well  as  tlieir  denouncer  in  the 
hour  of  retribution,  the  niasn  of  the  French  people  in  no 
tien.se  regarded  it  as  the  o|)pressor  of  their  liliertieti. 
TluH  was  always  well  known  to  impartial  students  of  tlie 
|)eriod«  unci  an  iinex|H*cteil  witness  has  been  found  whose 
testimony  is  unim|>eachable  on  the  relations  of  the  Second 
Knifiire  with  the  nation.  Before  the  vicarious  disasters 
of  Sadowa  and  Mexi<*o  had  s^iundetl  their  note  of  warn- 
ing, .M.  Taine,  who  disliked  ei|Ually  the  lm{)erial  govern- 

I  It  mAV  be  «l<Hilrtt^l  if.  aiiti<l  thr  lU  t*iire  of  the  \vttm  nnder  \ht  Rcpablk, 
joanialiiitii  Ham  ewr  been  as  brilliaiit  <»r  ai  effettivr  aa  in  the  lUya  uf  tlit 
Imperial  mui**niliip.  when  **  lY^T(M-1*ani«lol  ei(*rllait  avcc  J.  J.  WHm 
lUfiB  Tan  ilr  lotit  fairv  rnteniln*  saii*  tout  fX|iriiurr  ct  o<l  *  M. 
(|ii^  *  buluba^lait  la  pmae  dc  m  a%rrtuMrtiMrtiU.** 
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ment  and  the  democracy,  was  ranging  the  provinces  as 
itinerant  examiner  of  candidates  for  St.  Cyr,  noting  his 
daily  impressions  to  aid  his  painstaking  studies  on  mod- 
ern France.  His  original  notes,  mostly  made  in  pencil 
as  he  travelled,  have  come  to  light  several  yettis  after  his 
death,  and  their  special  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  candid  comments  of  a  minute  observer,  recorded 
for  his  private  use.  As  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  dic- 
tatorshipf  he  remarks  that  **  France  is  organised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  peasantry  and  the  lower  middleH^Iasses."'^ 
An  Imperial  proclamation  on  the  eve  of  a  plebiscite 
might  well  have  adopted  this  sentence  as  an  electioneer- 
ing motto.  But  it  was  not  in  praise  that  M.  Taine  wrote 
it :  it  was  the  criticism  of  a  philosopher  impatient  at  find- 
ing throughout  the  land  wide-spread  prosperity  and  un- 
ambitious content  instead  of  high  ideals.  Written  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  regime,  it  now  serves  another  pur- 
pose—  to  help  to  dissipiite  the  obstinate  legend  of  an 
oppressed  population,  which,  amid  tears  for  the  disaster 
of  Sedan,  hailed  the  defeat  as  a  deliverance  from  tyranny. 
To  the  postliumous  testimony  of  M.  Taine  may  be 
added  the  opinion  of  his  friend  M.  Kenan,  who,  like 
him,  had  suffered  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 

1  CarneU  de  Voyage^  Kotti  $ur  la  Pmrince,  1803-05.  Th^  same  bardMi 
runs  throuj^h  the  whole  series  of  those  most  interesting  notes :  that  the 
lower  ranks  of  French  society  were  so  prosperous  an«i  happy  that  the 
nation  was  becoming  Philistine.  Tlie  remark  cited  ab«ive  waa  made  in 
Anjou.  In  Timraine  M.  Taine  writ«»s,  **Je  reUmibe  toujoura  nur  cetie 
id^,  (]ue  la  France  est  unt*  d<^moi'ratie  de  paysans  et  d'(»uvrien  l»irn 
adminiHtr6i/*  While  at  Marseilles,  referring;  to  the  whole  communitv,  lir 
savH,  ''  II  faut  admettre  en  ce  }»ay8  un  essor  M»udain  «Ie  la  pro8|i^rit^ 
puMltiue,  pareil  k  cdui  do  la  Uonaissance  ou  du  siM*'  de  (*olliert.  l/Km- 
jKTcur  entcnd  mieux  la  France  et  son  si^cle  qu'aucuu  d«  mi  prM^cea- 
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Second  Empire.  Writing  shortly  before  bis  death,  as 
a  contributor  to  the  public  press,  he  declared  that  the 
Empire  in  its  later  years  **  accorded  the  largest  amount 
of  liberty  possible  to  be  realised  in  France  without  pro- 
voking excess"';  and  so  imimrtial  was  this  opinion  that 
on  the  same  page  he  mentioned  how  at  that  epoch  his 
efforts  to  enter  the  legislature  had  been  frustrated  b}* 
Imperial  pressure.  The  inexpiable  fault  of  the  Empire 
was,  as  M.  Uenan  said  in  the  same  place,  the  unsuccess- 
ful war :  ^  and,  indeed,  there  are  few  episodes  of  modem 
French  history  more  pitiful  than  the  concluding  period 
of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  when  he  allowed  his  efforts 
to  establish  a  liberal  policy  to  be  set  off  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  a  Court,  whicli  brought  discredit  on  monarchi- 
cal institutions,  while  diplomacy  was  abandoned  and  the 
army  neglected.  Recognising  this  and  far  from  being 
the  aiK)logist  of  the  Second  Empire,  I  only  wish  to  indi- 
cate that  as  the  [mrliamentary  system  has  failed  in  France, 
and  as  the  pros{>ect  of  a  long  unbroken  peace  is  doubtful, 
it  is  possible  that  circumstances  may  im{)el  the  French 
|)eo|)le  to  submit  themselves  again  to  an  authoritative 
government  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  conceivable  that  the 

bulk   of   the  deniocracv   mav   be  as  ccmtent  as  when   it 

*         • 

enjoye<l,  under  a  (larHamentar}*  ccmstitution,  the  same 
administrative  institutions  and  similar  limitations  on 
libertv. 

Dearer  to  the  French  heart  than  liberty,  or  perhaps 
even  than  |)ros|»erity,  is  military  glory  ;  and  the  popular- 

*  **  I/Kmpirp  lib^rml  a  fait  uiir  fautc  iiT^mU«iMe,  U  pierrp  :  af«rfs  tout 
crpetwUiit  il  iloiiita  fitui-^tn*  la  plu»  L'niiMlf  aittiimr  dr  hbrn^  (|ii*il  anit 
|>rmits  <ir  r^aliwr  tti  Kn»ii«f  miii^  |*niM»*|urr  draeac^'*  —  Le  Jt»mrmml  dft 
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ity  of  the  Second  £mpire  reached  its  height,  not  in  the 
plenteous  days  of  unsoaring  comfort  lamented  by  M.  Taine, 
or  of  liberal  concessions  praised  by  M.  Renan,  but  in  the 
earlier  arbitrary  period  when  a  war  had  wasted  the  re- 
sources of  the  land  and  covered  its  soldiers  with  laurels. 
The  Italian  campaign  was  an  ill-conceived  enterprise,  in- 
volving France  wantonly  in  complications  which  finally 
led  to  Sedan.     Yet  at  the  end  of  the  centnry  the  most 
cherished  memory  of  French  people  of  all  classes  who 
have  passed  middle  age  is,  in  my  experience,  the  return 
of  the  troops  from  Italy.     Thus,  an  old  legitimist  noble, 
who  detested  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  anti-Bourbon,  anti- 
Fapal  interference  across  the  Alps,  wishing  to  fix  the  date 
when  his  club  was  lodged  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
remembered  it  was  from  that  site  he  witnessed  the  exhila- 
rating spectacle  in  1859.     A  professor  of  a  peace-inspir- 
ing art  had  one  event  to  assure  him  of  the  period  when 
lie  helped  to  make  the  renown  of  a  famous  restaurant  — 
the  marcli  past  its  windows  of  the  soldiers  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino.     A  cottager  in  a  distant  province,  who  waas 
born  in  tlie  capital,  chiefly  recalled  the  street  where  his 
father  was  a  concierge,   l>ecause   it   was  on  the  line  of 
I)ro<'ession  of  the  glorious  return  from  Italj\     And  this 
should  be  noted  well  :  the  triumphal  pageant  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  Emperor's  birthday,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
the  like  of  which  is  the  spectacle  of  all  others  desired  to 
Ik;  seen  again  by  tlie  French,  took  j>lace  months  l>ef«»n* 
tlie  Treaty  of  Turin  gave  to   France  her  sixiils  of  war. 
Two  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Kurope  were  then  addetl 
to  French  territory  ;  and  the  health-giving  beauty  of  the 
coasts  of  Nice  and  of  the  mountains  and  fertile  vales  of 
Savov,  became  such  a   rich   <lowrv  for   France  that   she 
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ought  sometimes  to  remember  wlio  joined  them  to  her 
when  she  imprecates  the  name  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
though  his  only  achievement  were  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.^ 

>  The  Peace  of  VHlafranca  wis  signed  on  July  11,  I80O ;  the  Tictorions 
troops  marched  into  I'aiis  on  Aiipiat  14.  Though  the  deaignaof  Napoleon 
III.  on  Nice  ami  Savoy  were  annpected  before  the  war,  after  hb  intenriew 
at  I'lotnbi^rt^  with  M.  Cavour  on  July  *I\.  1S.V.  go  little  was  known  for 
i^eruiii  about  them  even  after  the  Peace  that  the  Time$^  though  unfriendly 
to  hit  policy,  did  not  hint  at  thero  in  itA  annual  nummary  of  December, 
l^ivO.  The  fimt  ptiblic  intimation  of  the  projected  annexation  appeared  in 
the  semi-official  PatrU  on  Januar>'  fh,  18HU.  and  ths  Treaty  of  Ttarin  was 
siinied  on  Manh  84  of  that  year. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    RALLIES 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  anti-Republican  forces 
in  France  no  mention  has  been  made  of  one,  which  in 
continental  Europe  is  looked  upon  as  the  stronghold  of 
reaction.  For  twenty  years  after  the  Franco-German 
war  Gambetta\<  definition  of  clericalism  as  the  enemy  of 
the  French  Republic  seemed  to  be  justified,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  political  capacity  having  become  a  vast  elec- 
toral agency  of  the  Monarchical  party.  Had  the  result 
of  this  alliance  been  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy, 
Kome  would  have  shared  in  the  triumph  and  the  Holy 
See,  afllicted  by  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  would  have  been 
strengthened.  Uut  the  most  tangible  consequence  of  the 
combination  was  to  identify  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  French  the 
interests  of  the  Church  with  tlie  fortunes  of  a  maladroit 
faction.  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  sagacious 
Pontiff  who  mounted  the  apostolic  throne  the  jear  after 
the  **  Seize  Mai,"  when  the  Koyalist  policy  of  the  Gallican 
Church  had  become  in  the  hands  of  (lambetta  cue  of. the 
strongest  forces  to  consolidate  the  Hepublic. 

The  first  elections  in  France  after  tlie  accession  of  Leo 
XIII.  took  place  while  the  application  of  the  Ferry  Lah'S 
was  tlisplaying  h(»w  far  the  enemies  of  the  (^liurch  might 
with  impunity  go  with  their  intolerant  procedure.     The 
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electorate,  instead  of  showing  itself  scandalised  at  the 
outrages  offered  by  the  Republic  to  priests  and  nuns  and 
to  religious  emblems,  deserted  the  clerical  cause  all  over 
the  land,  a  phenomenon  which  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
Pope,  who  knew  that  the  population  of  France  was  not 
irreligious.  At  the  next  elections,  in  1885,  whan  the 
Reactionaries  recovered  ground,  Gambetta  was  dead,  as  also 
was  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  whose  existence  had  spe- 
cially identified  the  Royalist  cause  with  the  Church.  Then 
ensued  the  Boulangist  movement,  which  pressed  upon  the 
Holy  See  the  unwelcome  truth  that  the  good  of  the 
Church  was  not  the  primary  aim  of  the  Monarchists.  In 
Catholic  chateaux  the  anti-clerical  IntraH$it/eant  became 
the  favourite  organ,  its  editor,  M.  Rochefort,  a  martyr  for 
the  Commune,  being  the  trusty  counsellor  of  General 
Boulanger,  who  thus  for  a  season  brought  that  truant 
noble  into  sympathy  with  his  own  class.  In  Parts  at  the 
elections  of  18S9  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  returned  to  the 
Chamber  a  Radical  journalist,  put  forward  by  the  Boulan- 
gists,  rejecting  a  respected  sup|>orter  of  the  Church  and 
the  Monarchy.^  A  year  later  the  strains  of  the  MaruU* 
laite^  played  by  Cardinal  I^vigerie's  Pdres  Ulancs  at 
Algiers  in  honour  of  the  French  squatlron,  dismayed  the 
Koyalists  when  wafted   across   the   Mediterranean ;   and 

I  In  the  seventh  arrondlnnement  oi  Uarin,  which  inclu«les  the  Fauhooit: 
Si.  Gemiaiu,  M.  I>euyt  Cochin,  a  menilier  of  a  family  dutiUi:ui»hcU  In  the 
('atliMlii  worKI  for  irtriienitioiiii.  wan  r%j«uii<l  in  favour  of  M.  Mrrmrix,  a 
It4»ulaii.'i«t  jounialtjit,  fonui*rly  on  the  ntaff  4»f  the  IV»/Mir#  and  of  other 
antM-h*rK-al  newik|ia|H*ni.  llie  moat  oon«piruotu  li'uiUnL'uit  leaden  after 
the  i'athohc  UoyaliiiU  hail  rallied  U>  tliat  |Kirty  w«n*  M.  ItochefiMI  ;  M. 
Kiii;^it«'  M.i\er.  iditor  of  the  LttMitrnr,  who  rivallt*«l  him  a<i  a  **  itiaii|:rur 
dr  prttrt-t."  an«l  waa  iIimi  a  Jew  ;  M  l^;:urrr«*.  a  frr«-uit«m  and  fn*€* 
thiiikrr  .  M.  Lai^aut,  ohf  of  tht-  tin»t  ad\oi-aie«  of  nitlitary  •rr%icr  f«*r 
»rniin«ui»tJ  ;  and  M.  Na«|Ut*t.  tin*  author  i>f  the  dnorw  Uwa. 
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when  no  rebuke  came  from  the  Vatican  to  chide  the  bold 
missionary  prelate  for  the  choice  of  his  tune,  thej  felt  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  hoped  to  check  it  by  stopping 
their  contributions  to  the  African  propaganda. 

The  following  year  the  impetuous  Mg^r.  Freppel  died. 
Named  Bishop  of  Angers  under  the  Empire,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  combat  the  Republic  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Chamber,  where  he  sat  as  Reactionary  deputy  for  Finistere. 
His  patriotic  ardour  gained  him  the  esteem  of  politicians 
whose  domestic  policy  he  detested,  while  his  energetic 
advocacy  of  Monarchical  principles  was  an  example  and 
a  reproach  to  the  members  of  his  party.  The  Comte  de 
Paris,  publicly  expressing  his  regret  for  this  intrepid 
partisan,  in  a  letter  to  M.  d^Haussonville  repeated  the 
familiar  theme  that  the  only  salvation  for  Christianity  in 
France  was  in  the  restored  monarchy.  Whereupon  the 
Pope  published  his  Encyclical,^  long  meditated,  whereby 
he  clearly  indicated  to  French  Catholics  that  their  duty 
was  to  accept  the  Republic,  it  being  the  firmly  established 
form  of  government.  This  prodigious  document  disbur- 
dened Catholic  theology  in  France  of  a  dog^ma  which  had 
been  preached  for  twenty  years,  to  the  effect  that  to  be  a 
good  Christian  it  was  necessary  to  be  anti-Republican; 
and  its  practical  effect  was  to  offer  the  Monarchical  sons  of 
the  Church  the  alternative  of  rallying  to  the  Republic  or 
of  abstaining  from  i>olitics.  The  Hishojts,  though  almost 
all  had  owed  tlieir  ap{>ointnient8  to  the  Republic,  some  of 
tliein  by  arts  of  subserviency  in  the  days  of  their  humble 
priesthood,  tried  to  explain  away  tlie  force  of  the  Papal 
injiMKiion  ;  but  by  a  letter  to  the  FVench  cardinals  Leo 
XIII.  made  his  meaning  clear.* 

»  fVbruan-  HI,  \f<\r2.  t  M«y  3,  1M4. 
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It  had  already  been  accepted  without  hesitation  by  tlie 
first  Catholic  layman  in  France.^  The  Conite  Albert  de 
Mun  was  a  figure  to  whom  the  Royalists  had  reason  to 
look  up  with  re8[)ect :  eschewing  the  way  of  life  followed 
by  tiie  majority  of  his  class,  he  had  redeemed  from  barren- 
ness the  parliamentar}'  reputation  of  his  party  by  adorning 
it  in  his  person  with  the  first  of  French  political  orators. 
By  birth  a  Legitimist,  and  by  observation  persuaded  of 
the. social  mission  of  the  Church  to  the  masses,  he  was  in 
reality  farther  removed  from  the  middle-class  Republic 
tlian  are  most  members  of  tlie  French  nobility,  which  has 
become  a  bourgeoisie  of  fashionable  pretension  without 
tradition  or  conviction.  Not  recognising  that  fact,  the 
triflers  of  gay  boulevards  and  of  sleep}*  chateaux  treated 
M.  de  Mun  as  though  he  were  an  a{)ostate  who  had  betrayed 
a  laborious  and  intelligent  })arty ;  while  devout  women 
made  prayers  for  tiie  conversion  of  a  Poiie  who  had  con- 
ceived the  anti-Christian  doctrine  that  France  was  not  to 
be  saved  by  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  grandson  of 
Louis  Philip[>e. 

M.  de  .Mun  was  not  a  party-leucler,  because  party-ieaders 
do  not  exist  in  Fnince,  but  lie  was  tlie  most  considerable 
figure  among  the  Royalists,  and  his  defection  would  have 
damaged  a  stronger  cause.  To  him  the  action  of  tlu*  Pope 
was  not  unwelcome,  because  it  wsis  |isirt  of  the  new  demo- 
cratic ixiliov  of  the  Vatii*an«  first  forniulate^l  bv  (^ardinal 
Manning,  with  whom  the  lA*gitiniist  exiMinent  of  Christian 
S«H'ialisni  was  in  |)orfe<'t  s\ni|>«itliy.      In  spite  <if  the  ini- 

1  M.  dr  Mun  n*Mit;iieil  from  tht*  **  riuon  tie  U  Kniii«^*  C*lir^»ctitie/*  a 
tnoiMrt-liical  a'«4<H  iation.  im  Mari'li  '.*4.  I'^.n/.  l»it  fi«>tii  thki  a«  t  <»(  |iaiu»hr 
faw<li**ii4'r  t«*  th*'   rji|i.il  iniuri*  ti<Mi  li«-  tvMMi  |m<»»<<1  io  |>ul*lir  i*«»iif4»niiti\ 
which  br  auiiouiicvO  ai  a  <'«lU«ili«  ('oiicrr«M  ai  Ur%  ii«»l«lr  i*ti  Ma>  Jl  o(  lh;ii 
jrAT 
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formula,  recited  with  mental  reservation  as  to  the  force  of 
the  Latin,  but  of  an  apostolic  invocation  of  divine  unction 
on  the  Constitution  of  1875.  No  such  phantasy  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  judicious  pontiff.  He  foresaw  that  mate- 
rially the  Church  in  France  might  suffer  from  his  action, 
while  it  was  improbable  that  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public would  relax  its  vexatious  treatment  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment.  But  Leo  XllL  was  resolved  that 
in  his  reign  the  Papacy  should  not  be  deemed  identical 
with  reaction,  and  in  pursuing  that  policy  he  had  not  used 
ruthless  haste  in  disavowing  the  French  Hoyalists.  The 
Church,  while  the  majority  of  those  who  frequented  its 
ministrations  were  supporters,  active  or  passive,  of  the 
Republic,  had  too  long  seemed  to  make  common  cause 
with  a  dwindling  section  of  the  population  which^  frivo- 
lous in  private  life  or  incompetent  in  public  affairs,  did 
not  scruple  to  use  its  most  sacred  mysteries  for  political 
purposes. 

One  of  the  most  comforting  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  commemoration  of  the  dead  ;  and  its  diffu- 
Hum  among  all  classes  of  the  {leople  is  a  touching  feature 
of  French  national  life,  of  which  we,  more  callous  in 
Kngland,  have  now  unhappily  no  counter|mrt.  A{iart 
from  all  question  of  dogma,  the  cult  of  tlie  dead  fills  the 
human  heart  with  sentiments  of  disinterestednesm  purer 
than  can  be  attained  by  any  other  pious  exorcise  :  so  to 
divert  to  [irofanc  and  sonlid  uses  the  solemn  oftioe  or- 
daintMl  by  the  Church  for  the  reiH>si»  of  kiuiIk  in  a  double 
K«icrilege,  which  the  Royalist  |Mrty«  with  certain  membi*n4 
of  the  Orleans  familv,  diti  not  shrink  from  mMm  after  the 
issue  of  the  Pa[)al  resiTipt.  It  was  the  rentenary  of  the 
execution  of  Iajuia  XVI.,  an«l   the   Kepublic   Inriu);   then 
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u^'j.iiiiuU'  loi  kit  iiUfiiiit^b  U/  Aiiukf  wiiat  fleciiinr  uk  xu^; 
£jjiuAi.<l  t^t   Uii-  bi<><j<i-totitiiitjd   bliuid^!   uf  the  J;lepuxia!:i^ 

Hi  JaJiiiaJ^.  J7'^ii.  iiul  thi'J^  cyiiufived  xiit-  iQf*  ^-^i*^ 
i<.ijijj(.iij  iJJa»>al^  1<^J  tJx<r  Kill/  U'^uld  bt  &U  eff^C^'^'i^  Cif=l' 
t/iiflialiiiij  d^aiiifrl  liu'  04iVrnjJii4rJil.      FrobiLblT  no  SK'rU. 

I.  \ii  IlIi  ilii.-!  vv  I/I  ill  b'i  |iicr|/iii«r'i  for  t)i«  supreme  chan^ 
iid  i.uiiib  XVI.,  uuii  lliif  woifiH  attributed  to  the  Abbe 
i'.il^i.viiiiib  nil  ilic  iiiyul  toiriiHoliI,  bidding  the  son  of  St. 
1  tHii.i  inutiui  iiihi  lii'iivc^ii,  rxpri'Hs  the  opinion  of  the 
I'ltiuili,   lUai    lliti   iihlmii|i)'  iiic»imrdrH  carthlj  discipline 

Itail   li:ib:i:|||i'.il   lllb  UllrMlliu||t||i«    pilillM.       If    modcm  RoVSl- 

t.i(.*i  vvuiilil  ikii\  uiaMoii  for  ilio  rf»|K>so  of  a  king  of  the 
Vi4vi.  u(  Uri-mus  lloikii  IV.  *  wort*  a  lUHnlier  object  of  their 
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demonstration  against  the  Republic,  advertised  in  the 
journals  between  the  last  parliamentary  scandal  and  the 
gossip  of  the  boulevards,  that  profanation  of  a  holj  rite 
justified  anew  the  Pope*s  action. 

This  WHS  the  view  taken  by  the  most  authorised  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  in  France.  The  cathedral  of  Tours 
being  chosen  as  the  theatre  of  a  like  display,  the  Arch- 
bishop told  the  Royalists  tliat  they  might  have  a  low  mass 
said  in  a  chapel,  of  equal  efficacy  though  shorn  of  pom- 
pous music  and  trappings,  but  that  they  should  not  turn 
the  high  altar  of  the  diocese  into  an  electoral  tribune. 
In  thus  banning  the  performance.  Cardinal  Meignan  was 
known  to  be  speaking  with  the  voice  of  the  Vatican  ;  but 
he  was  also  unconsciously  repeating  the  language  used 
by  the  Orleanist  Government,^  less  tolerant  than  the  Re- 
public, which,  to  secure  Louis  Philippe  on  his  debat- 
able throne,  forbade  the  very  ceremonies  unbecomingly 
revived  by  his  dispossessed  progeny. 

Gallicanism  is  said  to  have  died  with  Mgr.  Dupanloup^ 
its  last  eminent  exi)onent,  but  the  old  Gallican  spirit 
still  lingers  in  France  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
Catholics  who  call  themselves  Ultramontane.  This  ex- 
piring struggle  of  the  Reactionaries  revealed  the  survival 
of  the  idea  that  the  Church  was  the  handmaiden  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  as  the  Royalist  remnant  lias  not  at  its 
clisiKisal  the  |>owers  with  which  Louis  XIV.  coerced  her 
two  hundred  years  ago,  it  unes  less  feudal  methods  of 
punishing  a  dependent.  Thus  in  the  fervent  diocese  of 
Toulouse  the  bountv  of  the  faithful  to  the  Church  had« 
in  the  years  Huccee«lin^  the  Encyclical,  so  shrunk  from 

*  rimil.iiiT  till  prffiM  ili*  KinlKtfn*  r^mitiiAiii  U-^  iiiMnH*ti«*ftf>  i|u*il  s%mlt 
rv^iim  du  MiiiUtrr  de  riiit^hriii.  Janvier.  IMI. 
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its  former  abundance  that  a  Roman  cardinal  wrote  to 
his  colleague,  who  occupied  that  see,  complaining  of  the 
diminution  of  Peter's  Pence ;  and  the  venerable  Cardinal 
Desprez,  who  was  a  bishop  before  the  Second  Empire, 
is  said  to  have  significantly  replied  that  the  Apostolic 
treasury  had  better  ask  the  Nuncio  at  Paris  to  make  up 
the  reduced  oblations.  Some  Catholic  Royalists,  when 
bidden  by  the  Pope  to  rally  to  the  Republic,  not  con- 
tent with  silently  suspending  their  offerings,  ventured 
even  to  retort,  ^^  Why  does  not  Your  Holiness  set  us  the 
example  by  making  your  submission  to  the  Quirinal?** 
and  the  force  of  Gallican  audacity  could  no  further  go 
than  in  presenting  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  to  the 
Vicar  of  God.  Less  subtle  was  some  of  the  language 
used  by  French  Catholics  towards  the  Holy  See,  and  so 
violent  that  in  certain  dioceses  the  bishops  were  moved 
to  interdict  the  circulation  of  Reactionary  journals  which 
repeated  it. 

The  Papal  Encyclical  of  1892  may  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  signal  that  the  monarchical  opposition  to  the 
Third  Republic  was  extinct  of  life  than  as  a  cause  of  its 
extinction.  Leo  XIIL  decreed  that  the  Royalists  should 
not  utilise  the  altar  as  the  substructure  of  a  rickety 
throne,  wliich,  if  ever  set  up,  would  probabl}'  soon  come 
crashing  down,  bringing  with  it  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fabric.  But  tliougli  the  monarcliical  opi>08ition  is  ex- 
tinct, and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  improbable,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  parliamentary  Republic  is  estab- 
lished in  perpetuity,  an<l  should  it  disapi^ear,  the  Holy 
See  will  accept  the  new  regime  with  less  delilieration 
than  it  took  to  recognise  tlio  Hepublic.  Meanwhile  it 
has  the  credit  of  having  created  a  new  group  to  increase 
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the  confusion  of  the  parliamentary  system,  and  of  addU 
ing  a  new  epithet  to  political  terminology.  The  word 
^Rallie,**  though  its  meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  is  not 
only  untranslatable  into  the  English  language,  but  it 
is  one  of  those  pregnant  terms  which  express  a  whole 
chapter  of  national  history. 

Although  the  Papal  rescript  invented  the  groop,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  all  the  Reactionaries  who 
rallied  to  the  Republic  at  the  elections  of  1898  were 
pious  Catholics^  whose  sole  guide  in  public  and  private 
action  was  the  Church,  or,  indeed,  that  rallying  to  the 
Republic  only  commenced  at  that  period.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  who  were  of  age 
in  1870,  and  who  have  since  supported  the  Republic, 
were  ^^  Rallies.'*  As  M.  Leon  Say  well  remarked,^  the 
first  of  them  were  named  Thiers,  Casimir-Perier,  tH* 
musat,  and  Dufaure.  Some  of  the  founders  of  the  Re* 
public,  like  Gambetta,  Grevy,  Jules  Ferry,  and  Jules 
Favre,  no  doubt  were  Republicans  from  the  beginning, 
but  many  of  the  politicians  most  identified  with  it  had 
accepted  the  Empire,  and  probably  would  have  continued 
loyally  to  serve  it  had  it  endured.  Two  of  the  ablest 
Prime  Ministers  under  the  Constitution  of  1875,  M.  de 
Freycinet  and  M.  Ribot,  began  their  careers  in  the  Im- 
perial service,  as  also  did  President  Camot.  Their  sub- 
sequent history  does  not  imply  inconsistency.  Indeed, 
they  showed  themselves  to  be  most  appropriate  repre- 
fteiitatives  of  tlie  ^reat  majority  of  the  people  of  France, 
wlicme  pnictire  it  is  to  accept  the  existing  regime ;  and 
each  <»iie  established  in  France  during  the  century  having 
Uhmi  a  phase  of  the  Revolution,  even  those  citizens  for 
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whom  it  does  not  suffice  merely  to  be  peaceably  governed 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  able  to  accept  the  succes- 
sive changes  without  violent  surrender  of  principle.  In 
a  land  which  has  had  tlie  history  of  France  it  is  not 
necessary  to  liave  either  the  talent  or  the  turpitude  of 
Talleyrand^  to  rally  to  a  series  of  regimes;  and  since 
the  Revolution  there  have  been  tens  of  thousands  of 
virtuous,  commonplace  Frenchmen  who  have  not  only 
submitted  to  succeeding  forms  of  government,  but  have 
honestly  served  them. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  subdivide  the  deputies  of  the 
group  of  Rallies  '  according  to  the  attitude  of  its  members 
to  the  Constitution  of  1875 ;  or  to  analyse  it  according 

1  M.  d*Haus8ondlIe.  the  Academician  and  great-grandson  of  Mme.  de 
Sta^l,  having  loyally  fulfilled  the  forlorn  task  of  representing  the  Comte 
de  Paris  in  France  until  that  prince*8  death,  felt  bound  to  attack  the  policy 
of  the  Pope.  Yet  the  tradition  of  his  own  family  was  one  of  perpetual 
rallying  to  successive  r^imes.  His  grandfather,  who,  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV^.,  lived  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  1S48,  managed  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  most  of  the  inter\'ening  governments  of  France.  He 
began  his  career  in  the  service  of  Louis  XVL,  in  the  intimate  circle  at 
Trianon  known  as  the  Coterie  of  the  Queen.  He  emigrated  at  the  bidding 
of  his  father,  returned  to  France  with  the  Consulate,  and  grew  au  well 
disposed  to  Bonaparte  that  he  became  a  chamberlain  in  the  Imiierial 
Court.  When  the  Emperor  abdicated  he  escortetl  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise  to  Blois.  Having  performed  that  duty  he  was  forthwith  appt^inted 
by  Louis  X  VIII.  to  the  Mousquetaires  Gris  du  Roi,  and  after  Waterkio  he 
was  made  a  i)eer  of  France  before  his  late  master  had  reached  St.  Ui'leiui. 
Finally,  his  intimate  relations  with  the  court  of  Charles  X.  did  not  prevent 
his  taking  tlie  oath  to  Louis  Phili])pe  when  he  usurped  the  throne.  Th«' 
story  \>:i.s  related  by  his  .son,  tlie  father  of  the  agent  of  the  CNmiti*  d«* 
Pari'*,  als<>  an  Acadeniician,  in  his  interesting  i5«>m r^M irs  «/•  V  fliAiffraiium. 

*  (^)ut  of  5<J8  deputies  (not  counting  those  «»f  .Mgeria  and  the  i-ohuiitii) 
27  Ralli6i  were  returned  at  the  election  of  IHli^l  llie  total  number  of 
votes  given  for  candidates  of  that  group  was  about  half  a  milli«ai  «Hit  of  a 
register  of  over  ten  millions.  The  total  p(»ll  of  Republicans  of  all  Uiades 
amounted  to  nearly  six  millions :  the  Reactionaries  numl)ered  little  more 
than  one  million  and  the  abatentions  over  three  millioiw. 
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to  the  motives  which  prompted  each  one  to  join  it,  one 
having  rallied  from  Ultramontane  piety,  another  from 
legitimist  hatred  of  the  Orleanists,  another  from  weari- 
ness at  belonging  to  a  party  shut  out  from  Government 
favour.  The  attitude  to  the  Itallies  of  Republicans  of 
longer  standing  was  also  interesting  to  observe.  The 
sincerity  of  the  new  converts  was  generally  challenged  as 
a  reason  for  not  sharing  with  them  any  of  the  substantial 
advantages  which  the  profession  of  Republicanism  had 
earned  for  many  years.  The  sterner  guardians  of  the 
Constitution  also  cast  imputations  on  their  new  allies, 
suggesting  that  they  had  entered  the  Republic  either  to 
taint  it  with  their  reactioiuiry  ideas,  or  else  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  in  it  place  and  influence,  so  that  in 
the  day  of  trouble  they  might  hand  it  over  to  the  enemy. 
It  is  possible  that  when  the  term  of  the  Republic  arrives 

the  last  barricades  in  its  defence  will  not  be  manned  bv 

• 

prosperous  insurgents  wlio  will  die  waving  the  Papal 
Encyclical;  and  it  is  improbable  that  M.  de  Mun  will 
scour  France  to  rouse  with  his  clarion  eloquence  a  cru- 
sade against  the  monarchical  principle.  But  the  Rallies 
who  in  that  day  reiK*at  the  rallying  process  in  a  direction 
adverse  to  the  Republic  will  be  accompanied  or  preceded 
by  several  millions  of  Republicans  wIkwc  faith  has  never 
been  called  in  question.  Tliere  is  no  nation  in  modem 
times  which  has  sacriticed  more  for  the  sake  of  theories 
and  forms  of  government  than  France ;  yet  there  is  none 
which  contains  a  larj^er  proi>ortion  of  citizens  indifferent 
to  the  name  of  the  regime  under  which  they  |>erform  their 
dailv  task,  whose  chief  desire  is  that  the  cinirse  of  the 
world  may  lie  so  ortlered  that  they  may  lead  quiet  and 
|ieaceable  lives. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE   LEFT   CEKTRB 


There  is  a  section  of  the  nation  which,  though  almost 
extinct  as  an  element  in  the  legislature  of  the  Third 
Republic,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  word.  The 
Liberal  bourgeoisie  has  had  more  influence  in  shaping 
the  history  of  modern  France  than  any  other  party  or 
group.  The  middle-classes  which  made  the  Revolution 
had  previously  got  into  their  hands  the  civil  government 
of  the  country  under  the  absolute  King,  as  well  as  its 
commerce  and  riches.  In  the  Royal  Annuals  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.,  it  is  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
officials  in  the  magistracy  and  in  the  fiscal  and  financial 
administnition  of  the  land  were  members  of  the  bour- 
geoisie: moreover,  many  of  these  names  bearing  the  noble 
*'particule  "  were  of  roturier  origin,  as  a  large  number  of 
functions  conferred  on  the  holders  nobility,  which  was 
also  to  be  purcluised  by  those  who  deemed  it  woiih  their 
money.  In  1793  the  middle-classes  found  themselves 
overwhelmed  by  the  application  of  their  doctrines  of 
1789;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the  heads  wliich  fell 
under  the  guillotine  an  immeasurably  greater  numlter 
belonged  to  the  Iniurgeoisie  than  to  the  nobilitv,  a  di.s- 
proportion  too  giv;it  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  eniicrration 
of  the  noliles.     Kxecutioners  as  well  as  victims  were  of 
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the  middle-classes,  and  under  the  comparatively  tranquil 
Directory,  as  under  the  Convention,  there  were  no  Revo- 
lutionary leaders  who  sprang  from  the  people*  While 
the  licence  of  the  Directory,  like  the  horrors  of  the 
Terror,  was  a  phase  of  the  first  experiment  of  middle- 
class  government  in  France,  the  survivors  of  the  Liberals 
of  1789  gazed  di8ma}'ed  at  the  anarchy  bom  of  their  ideaa, 
and  regretting  the  discredit  fallen  upon  them,  they  wel- 
comed Bonajmrte  as  the  saviour  of  the  country  from  the 
Jacobins. 

Tlie  autocracy  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  was 
not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  period  of  complete 
effacemcAt  for  the  Liberals  of  the  Revolution.  It 
afforded  tliem  their  opportunity  of  leaving  a  mark  on 
the  institutions  of  the  land.  Most  of  the  bourgeoisie^ 
indeed,  shunned  public  affairs  at  this  epoch,  and  turned 
to  consolidating  their  private  fortunes;  but  those  who 
consented  to  serve  an  imiierious  master  had  a  greater 
share  than  the  politicians  of  any  later  day  in  constructive 
achievement,  for  the  Civil  Code  and  tlie  organisation  of 
the, educational  system  was  the  work  of  Liberal  jurists 
and  pliilttsophers  emi)loyed  by  Napoleon  in  his  recon- 
struction of  society.  Some  of  them  who  bad  not  dis- 
daine<l  tlie  nobiliary  titles  which  tlie  Em{ieror  scattered 
broadcast  on  his  servants  were  not  more  content  with  the 
autocratic  ri*ginic  than  otlieni  who  stood  aloof;  and  when 
the  Empin*  fi'll  there  were  senators,  functionaries,  and 
magistrates,  wlio  had  served  it«  as  eager  for  constitu- 
tional gnveninient  as  those  who  had  been  in  exile  or  in 
forced  retirement. 

After   the    disa|»i»eanince    of   the    one*man    |iower   of 
NaiN>leon  ensued  tlie  {lalniiest  da}*s  of  the  ex|ioiients  of 
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the  docuine  of  1789.     Whether  in  opposition  under  the 
Ke^toration^   or  at  the  head   of  affairs   under  the  July 
Mouarchy,    the    Liberals    displayed    such    qualities    in 
literature  and  in  eloquence,  that  no  one  who  studies  the 
jKjriod  can  help  regretting  that  the  French  are  not  a 
(laiiianientary  people,  so  that  they  might  have  established 
in  i>eri)etuity  constitutional   government  by  the  aid  of 
statesmen  who  combined  culture  with  common  sense  and 
moderation  with  lofty  ideals.     The  Doctrinaires  and  the 
Liberals, —  Royer-Collard  and  Barante,  the  Due  de  Brog- 
lie,   whose  wife  inherited  the  opinions .  of  her  mother^ 
Mme.  de  Stael,  with  some  of  her  genius,  Guizot  and 
R^musat, —  contained  within   their  ranks  most   of   the 
political  talent  of  France  in  the  days  when  Lamartine 
and  Victor  Hugo  were  Catholic  and  Royalist  in  their 
ideas  of  statecraft,  and  revolutionary  only  in  their  literary 
tendencies.     Tlie  Revolution  of  July,  which  brought  M. 
Thiers  on  the  scene,  inspired,  by  reason  of  its  superficial 
resemblance  with  1688,  the  fancy  that  henceforth  the  his- 
tory of  France  was  to  proceed  on  the  constitutional  lines 
of    the   histor}'   of    England.      When   the   Middle-class 
Monai*chy  ended,  the  hist  of  the  men  of  1789  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  heirs  of  their  doctrine  were  for  the  future 
to  play  only  a  secondar}*  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  Second  Empire,  though  it  submerged  them,  owed 
its  foundation  partly  to  their  alarm  at  the  menaces  of 
socialism  and  of  anarchy  manifested  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848.     lender  the  antocracv,  revived  on  a  democratic 
basis,  the  moderation  and  high  character  of  the  Liberals 
saved  the  anti-Inii>eriiil  Op{>osition  from  the  reproach  of 
being  the  party  of  disorder,  and  inflicted  more  damage  on 
the  Government  than  the  violence  of  extreme  Republicans. 
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After  the  war  with  Germany  they  became  the  nursing 
mothers  of  tlie  Republic  born  on  a  day  of  defeat  and 
insurrection ;  but  having  secured  its  existence  their  ser- 
vices were  dispensed  with.  It  is  said  that  had  M.  Thiers 
lived  to  carr}'  out  his  plan  of  making  Gambetta  his  first 
lieutenant  in  a  ministry  chiefly  comjiosed  of  members  of 
the  Left  Centre,^  the  Liberalism  of  tlie  July  Monarchy 
would  have  dominated  the  politics  of  the  Tliird  Republic. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  futile  8{)eculations  inspired  by  the 
unfulfilled  career  of  Gambetta,  who,  according  to  others, 
would  have  more  probably  restored  the  Second  Empire 
without  a  Bonai^arte  at  its  head.  All  that  is  known  for 
certain  is  that,  since  the  death  of  Gambetta  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  Left  Centre  from  power,  there  has  not 
been  found  in  the  Government  of  the  Republic  the  talent 
of  the  one  or  the  re8|)ectability  of  the  other. 

The  tenn  *'  I^ft  Centre/*  though  a  convenient  designa- 
tion for  the  old  Liberals,  suggests  a  toi)ographical  idea 
which  belongs  to  the  {last.  Even  in  the  years  succeeding 
the  War,  when  the  gnmp  was  of  high  im|>ortance,  some 
old  Republicans  who  later  were  regarded  as  characteristic 
survivors  of  it  did  not  sit  on  its  benches.  MM.  Bar- 
thelcniy  St.  liilaire  and  Jules  Simon,  for  example,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Senate,  were  both  clasised  in  anotlier 
group  called  the  Republican  Left,  though  at  this  distance 

•  M  Ttilfm.  a  m*>ii(b  Wfoir  hU  drftth.  on  the  evr  <»f  thf  rlrciU»n»  of 
IfCT  which  d«^fn»\i-«l  the  (t«»%rniim'm  of  ih«'  5^-l/r  M:ii.  atiri<*i|iatiii;«  hU 
mum  (o  thf  rroiJfiioy  of  the  K«-|»ubiir.  hail  iiif«intHnl  (Mmlirtta  that  be 
inieiidt^  to  iiiakt*  htm  hi<«  fir>i  rmne  MhitMrr.  atid  \>%  pmN-iii  bim  to 
Eannw  ait  MiiiiM«-r  for  K«»rvigii  AfT.-iirH.  uith  M  I>on  Say  and  M  Wad- 
diu|n<*ii  aa  MinUt«*i-»i  of  Kiiiaiicf  atid  of  Kdiir^tion,  M.  l>iif.itirv  brinK 
rrr»Hlriii  of  tht*  S4-iiai«*.  and  Kinba?^ri»  being  p\rii  to  MM.  Migiief,  Julaa 
SuDoii,  and  de  K^tuuaat. 
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the  distinction  between  the  opinions  they  professed  and 
those  of  MM.  L^on  Say  and  Waddington  is  not  striking. 
The  former,  who  left  the  Senate  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1889,  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  the 
niodei-ate  Republicans  in  the  Lower  House,  achieved 
tliere  a  position  of  remarkable  authority  without  being 
able  to  revive  the  group  associated  with  his  name. 
Indeed,  the  sarcasm  of  the  Radicals  was  not  far  removed 
from  the  truth  when  they  said  that  the  Left  Centre  of  the 
Chamber  was  composed  exclusively  of  M.  Leon  Say. 

When  one  studies  the  doctrine  of  that  party;  when  one 
finds  its  tenets  held  by  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  who 
are  neither  fanatical  nor  indifferent;  when  again  one 
examines  the  legislation  of  the  Republic  and  sees  bow 
little  it  exceeds  the  professions  of  the  Left  Centre,  it 
seems  at  fii-st  inexplicable  that  the  fittest  by  training, 
tradition,  parliamentary  aptitude,  and  good  repute  to 
direct  the  affaii-s  of  the  commonwealth,  should  have  been 
excluded  from  all  share  of  government  in  favour  of 
inferior  menil)ers  of  the  same  middle*class.  The  Liberak 
of  tlie  National  Assembly,  who  jiarted  company  with  tlie 
Orleanists  an<I  were  the  real  founders  of  the  Republic, 
were  devoted  to  tlie  principles  of  the  Revolution,  while 
tlie  men  who  nionoixdised  {>ower  and  place  after  1879  did 
not  go  beyond  tlie  doctrine  of  1789.  I^ter  they  shared 
tlie  spoils  witli  extremer  imliticians,  though  the  advent 
to  ortice  of  the  Radicals  left  little  trace  on  the  statute- 
l>ook  of  a  nation  where  it  is  not  the  main  function  of  the 
legislature  to  h»gislate.  •  During  the  iierimK  however, 
when  the  Republic  was  first  governed  by  Republicans 
tlie  professions  of  the  {Hilitieians  known  as  ()p|>ortunist». 
and  <»f  those  (»f  the  Left  Centre,  were  so  identical  that 
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M.  Leou  Say  was  the  fii-8t  whom  Grambetta  invited  to  joiu 
his  ill-starred  ministry  in  November,  1881,  their  yiewa 
being  practically  harmonious  ^  on  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  on  compulsory  and  lay  education,  on  the 
reform  of  the  magistracy,  and  on  military  organisa- 
tion. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  men  of  high  ability  and  experi- 
ence, not  disqualified  by  their  principles,  failed  to  keep 
their  places,  tliough  after  the  Seize  Mai  all  the  cen- 
tralised machinery  of  power  actually  was  in  their  hands? 
The  disquieting  presence  of  Gambetta  in  the  land  was 
one  reason.  The  Moderates  declined  to  adopt  him  as 
the  heir  of  M.  Thiers*  testament  and  honestly  mistrusted 
him  as  deeply  as  did  the  intriguing  friends  of  his  own 
household.  The  nation  was  beginning  to  acclaim  him, 
and  that  was  enough  to  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  regarded  plebiscitaiy  tendency  as  the  negation  of  the 
principles  of  1789.  The  groups  which  henceforth  were 
to  govern  Fntnce  were  comiKMed  of  flexible  politicians 
of  no  iiaiiiculiir  tradition,  who,  opposed  to  dictatonhip 
which  would  deprive  them  of  their  occu)iation,  were  com- 
{letent  to  utilise  the  machinery  of  centralised  government 
a:«  a  means  of  electoral  pressure  with  tlie  co-operation  of 
obscure  but  jiowerful  local  coteries. 

Such  metho<ls  of  oi>erating  uiion  and  organising  the 

I  M.  I><m  Say.  aftrr  the  fomuiioii  of  the  thori4i%*ed  **Grmiid  Mlni»- 
t^fv.**  latd  ••(  (Mtii)ifiia*M  iii\iuti«»ii  to  him  to  Join  It,  **  J*a1  |»u  ctnrnua^r 
trf»  %iir  i|iif  iiur  1**»  <|ti(iiiU>iif»  p«tliii«|ii«*^  ii««»  \iirM  iMHimii«*iit  ai-^ment  •*«r- 
CoHrr  •"  —  IhM'tiurf  pntmmrr  Ir  7  Mtembrt^  IS8I,  d  M  r^mmtitn  dM  M^ 
$uet  umitiormmr  de  Stine-rt-Oitt.  Tht  fioitit  on  wlik*li  M.  lAon  fU> 
hiM-d  hui  rrfiiMl  to  join  (tambetta  wm  the  ffueiaioii  of  iIm*  aiiilbiiUM  ••! 
the  Sriiate  in  tinarM*ial  tuat«*ni ;  )hii  the  **  Grand  MintM^rv"  wan  coo- 
drtniird  in  ad%aiu*e.  aiid  e\rr>  |iohtici<4ii  of  note  wbal«v«r  Um  opiiiiuOA. 
dvcluicd  to  enter  iL 
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forces  of  univei-sal  suffrage  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sole 
alternative  to  plebiscitary  manifestation  in  a  nation  with- 
out aptitude  for  representative  institutions.  They  are 
also  repugnant  to  parliamentarians,  the  inheritors  of  the 
tradition,  and  perhaps  of  the  fallacies,  of  the  men  of 
1814  and  of  1830,  who  helped  to  import  fragments  of 
the  British  Constitution  into  France  and  set  them  up 
there. 

Their  theory  was  to  ignore,  or  rather  to  misappreciate, 
the  Napoleonic  settlement,  which  came  between  tlie 
Declai-ation  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Charter. 
Similarly,  after  the  war  with  Prussia,  their  descendants 
imagined  that  the  Conservative  Republic,  which  they 
thought  to  have  established,  was  a  regular  development 
of  the  Monarchy  of  July,  the  Second  Empire  having  been 
an  untoward  interlude.  But  behind  their  new  Consti- 
tution of  1875,  as  behind  eveiy  experiment  of  government 
tried  in  Fi*aiice  since  the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau, 
was  the  great  centralised  machine,  which  constitutional 
doctrinaires  neither  know  how  to  manipulate  nor  wish  to 
be  taught. 

The  union  between  Gambetta  and  the  I^ft  Centre 
probably  would  not  have  lasted  a  year  even  if  M.  Thiers 
had  lived  to  join  them  :  not,  as  is  popularly  supjiosed, 
because  GambetUi  was  a  Radical  and  they  were  Whigs, 
but  because  he  recognised  the  existence  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  centniliscd  system  on  which  French  society 
dejwnds,  while  tlie  LilnM-als  cherished  their  old  phantasy 
that  it  was  a  fnunework  \uti  inappi-opriate  for  a  consti- 
tution on  the  British  nitNlel.  "^Centralisatitin  as  iu 
Eiighiiul "  was  the  dream  of  the  Liln^rals  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  and  their  successors  would  quote  TtKcjuevi lie's 
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famous  distinctions  ^  between  the  goveni mental  centrali- 
sation of  the  British  Constitution  and  the  administrative 
centralisation  of  France:  but  that  penetrating  obser^'er 
saw  that  the  latter  was  incom[)atible  with  the  parlia- 
mentary system  to  which  he  was  attached.  Even  the 
more  mo<lem  repi'esentatives  of  the  I^ft  Centre  seemed 
better  fitted  to  be  English  statesmen  than  French  sena- 
tors and  deputies.  M.  L^on  Say,  for  example,  though 
some  of  his  most  attractive  gifts  were  those  s|>ecially 
bestowed  on  the  Gallic  race,  would  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  minister  of  the  Queen  than  of  the  Third  Re- 
public; less  so,  [lerhaiis,  in  our  later  democratic  period, 
but  as  a  Peelite  member  of  a  Palmerstonian  cabinet  he 
would  have  lieen  admirable. 

In  England,  where  the  evolution  of  politics  has  pro- 
duced the  denioi*nitic  Tory  jiarty,  the  moderate  I^iherals 
of  a  i>ast  generation  can  become  Conser\'ative8  without 
change  of  principle,  excepting  when  their  new  allies 
inordinately  illustrate  their  democracy  at  the  expense 
of  their  Tor}ism.  But  in  France  there  is  no  [tolitic^al 
refuge  for  the  moderate.  The  Reactionaries  either  refn 
resent  unconstitutional  views  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
dtxrtrine  of  the  I^ft  Centre,  or  are  the  trifling  exi^onents 

'  D^mormtie  en  Attt^ri'fHe,  vol.  i.  r.  5.  (]f.  iIm*  w  amine  ^vtn  hy 
R«»ver-<'«»l!ard.  ihr  rhwt  of  th^  I>«iririn.iin^.  in  ili^  rskT\\  dav«  «»f  ih* 
Ref4oniti«)ii  fo  th<)M*  who  liflifvrd  in  tht*  e^t.ihli«>litiieiii  fif  a  Britiuli  Coi»- 
«titiitii»n  in  Framtr:  **  l>«*nn«-2>\i>u*  (lon«*  U  o>ii*titutiou  |»li>»it|ur  el 
moralr  de  PAnglrtfm*  :  ni«-tt«z  (l.ih«i  n*<(rt-  ImLiiH-f  |N«liti«|iir  ttne  ait^t«». 
cratie  puiji^antc  ft  hon«tr«f  Or  nou4  n'.i\«<ii«  *\\ic  dr*  ihiIiIc^  rt  |ia«  iinr 
arutucralie.  Ijt*  inttituti«Mi«(  d«in<*  ili«i<|Uf  i;«*.i\rriH'tuent  doi\rnt  ftrr  rn 
liartuonie  avev  U*  t;>Hi\t  iii«-nunt  lui-uit  uu. '  A  (uiiiluuHrnUl  dt»tiiK-tiou 
iKtwe^ii  the  Fn-noh  U»ut;:«-*i4  fr;.'inic  of  Ivin  ami  tUv  oiiddU'-4  UuM  a*- 
«fiHUnrv  in  FnirlniMl  fr<»m  \<\.i  to  ]^;T  na»  litn>  niduatcd  in  advaiirr. 
riirre  HAM  iiotliiiis  in  ilir  Fii  n«'h  n.ition  ulii<*h  •'••mo|M»iMl«^  to  the  u|*|ier 
.:*»\rniiiig  rLtMa.  tit  itlirr  a  1*  i;t»lati%«*  4rtot>i-i.t<  \  iH*t  a  larnktl  Iniere^ 
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of  pretensions  wbich  have  no  relation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Excluded  from  the  middle-class 
Chamber  and  from  the  frequent  ministries  issuing  from 
it,  the  representatives  of  the  Liberal  bouigeoisie,  for 
vtrhom  few  places  are  now  to  be  found  even  in  the  Senate, 
are  still  welcome  beneath  the  renowned  dome  of  the 
Institute  of  Fi-ance.  Their  opinions  also  still  have  a 
channel  of  publicity  in  the  JourtuU  de»  DShat$^  of  which 
the  respectable  annals  for  a  century  are  the  history  of 
French  Liberalism. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  members  of  this  scliool 
have  looked  with  envy  to  England,  often  idealising  our 
institutions  when  not  vainly  dreaming  of  importing  their 
similitude  to  France.  In  that  country  we  shall  never 
again  inspii*e  the  sincei*e  admiration  which  its  jMist 
generations  lavished  upon  us,  admiration  so  peculiarly 
abstract  in  character  that  it  was  compromised  more 
gravely  by  the  distant  dynastic  question  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  which  put  M.  Guizot  into  wordy  conflict  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  than  by  the  victory  and  defeat  of 
Waterloo,  wlieii  Eiiglislimen  and  Frenchmen  slew  one 
anotlier  in  order  tliat  France  might  be  assured  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  an  imjierfect  copy  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE   OPPORTUNISTS 


The  word  ^^  opportunist  **  bas  been  frequently  used  in 
these  pages,  as  is  inevitable  in  a  treatise  on  the  govern- 
ment of  France  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  yet 
one  may  live  for  years  in  that  country  without  ever  meet- 
ing an  Opportunist.  In  parliamentary  circles  persons  so 
labelled  abound,  and  Cabinets  comix)sed  of  tliem  liave  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  swift  succession,  so  that  a  diploma- 
tist or  other  stranger  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  ixiliti- 
cal  movement  in  the  capital  might  have  conceived  that 
the  term  was  almost  synonymous  with  Republican.  Hut 
outside  the  governmental  society  of  Paris  one  may  fre- 
quent all  classes  of  the  conununity,  and  even  investigate 
their  civic  faith,  without  ever  hearing  the  epithet.  Ai>art 
from  the  indifferent  mass  of  the  i>opulation  which  accepts 
the  existing  regime  without  troubling  about  doctrine, 
there  is  in  most  regions  a  certain  number  of  the  inliabi- 
tanta  who  hold  decided  views  on  public  questions.  Among 
them  clericals  and  anti-clericals,  free-traders  and  protec- 
tionists, republicans,  monarchists,  nidicals,  and  s(K*ialists 
are  ap|iarent,  but  never  a  citizen  who  designates  hinisi*lf 
as  **  op|K>rtunist,**  except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  local  |Militi- 
cian  who  is  the  agent  of  a  ileputy,  or  who  himself  aspires 
to  a  H4*at  in  Parliament. 

I*J6 
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Tliat  a  passing  epithet  applied  to  the  occupants  of  cer- 
tain benches  in  a  legislature  should  not  be  familiar  be- 
yond its  walls  is  conceivable ;  but  that  the  predominant 
party  in  a  long  period,  which  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of 
twenty  ministries,  should  have  borne  a  name  repeated 
daily  in  a  hundred  journals,  yet  never  assumed  by  any 
portion  of  the  electorate,  is  a  feature  of  the  parliamentary 
system  to  be  found  only  in  France.     The  word  Opportu- 
nism seems  to  date  from  the  first  year  of  the  Constitution 
of  1875,  when  ministries  were  comiK)sed  of  coalitions  of 
Republicans  and  Reactionaries,  and  M.  Thiers  was  still 
hoping  to  recover  power.     In  a  debate  on   Municipal 
Reform  in  the  Chamber,  Gambetta,  who  had  already  shown 
his  capacity  by  leading  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Republi- 
cans into  practicable  ways,  substituting  "  a  policy  of  re- 
sults for  a  policy  of  chimeras,'*  said  that  for  the  former 
phrase  he  preferred  the  expression  "policy  of  opportu- 
nism."^    There  was  no  originality  in  the  idea,  excepting 
for  its  being  proclaimed  by  a  French  politician  presumed 
to  he  a  Radical.     The  term  he  devised  was  shared  after 
his  death  by  his  adherents  and  his  enemies,  who  perverted 
its  meaning  and  combined  to  form  a  party  which  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  country  for  half  a  generation,  without 
prestige  and  without  revealing  that  it  had  any  principle 
more  definite  than  that  of  securing  the  spoils  of  oliice. 
Hence  the  word  Opportunist  became  a  term  of  reproach 
in  the  ai)preciatii)n  c»f  all  other  groups,  incurring  the  sober 
condemnation  of  the  L«'ft  Centre  as  well  as  the  intemiier- 
ate  violence  of  React innaries  and  Socialists.*     For  failing 

»  rhambn-  ih-s  lVpiit<''s  :  St'anr.*  «lu  1*2  Juilltrt,  1870.  Litti^.  in  the  last 
Kupiilciiii'iit  of  liiH  Dirtioiiarv  issuiMl  l)ef<»re  hw  death,  ailiiiitt  the  won! 
op}n>rtuhi.tnu'  ;u(  a  n('oIii:;i'«iii.  mi  tlii>  autliority  of  thift  t(]iiH>ch  of  (lanibetta. 

'For  iii>i«i'ici',  on  tlic  t-xr  of  tin*  cU'clioiis  of   ItflK)  the  Juurwii  dt» 
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to  carry  out  Gambetta's  ^^  policy  of  results  **  since  his  death 
the  Opportunists  cannot  be  blamed,  for  such  are  the  diffi* 
culties  of  parliamentary  government  in  France,  that  if 
every  one  of  their  cabinets  had  been  packed  with  heaven* 
bom  statesmen  their  achievements  would  not  ha\'e  been 
more  ample.  A  reproach  which  they  have  merited  is  that 
they  have  ignored  a  precept  most  wholesome  and  essential 
in  the  democratic  State,  that  respectability  is  the  great 
justiiier  of  mediocrity  in  high  places;  for  in  the  scandals 
which  have  marked  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  Re- 
public, Opportunist  politicians  have  been  conspicuous. 

As  those  who  professed  the  opinions  ascribed  to  Oam* 
betta  have  had  a  most  prei)onderant  influence  on  the 
political  annals  of  the  Third  Republic,  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider  for  a  moment  his  character  and  personality. 
His  gospel  has  had  no  lack  of  expositors.  Besides  the 
adroit  politicians  who  traded  on  his  posthumous  tradition, 
adapting  it  to  their  own  i)olicie8  and  performances,  a  band 
of  faithful  friends  survived  him,  editing  his  speeches,  de* 
fending  his  actions,  and  ex|)ounding  his  doctrine  with 
disinterested  good  faith.  These  loyal  disciples  have 
taken  pains  to  defend  the  memory  of  their  master  against 
the  asi)crsion  of   Cicsarism  potentially  imputed  to  him. 

DihntB^  nimininK  ap  the  Atiribut^ii  of  tb«  Tarioui  sr(Ni|»  btfort  ths 
•Irctiim,  naid  :  **  IMun  k  piurho  Me  tnmvfnt  W  homing  que  faute  d*#t*'Ui4t« 
plim  pr^br  on  d6Uinie  mhui  le  tiom  li'i  >p|i.>rtiinUtni.  O  MHit  eux  qui  onl 
UiriK^  «l(p«ite  qiiiiixe  aim  la  puliiiqtiv  dv  tt*  payn.  On  aalt  cutitnieni  lis 
I'lMit  ciiiidiiiti*.  On  Matt  k  qiifU  aittt  d«*  f«iible«Nr,  k  qurl  aUandtui  d« 
tiKiteM  l«ii  i«lfr«  d<*  ciuivcnifnicnt  Ir»  a  nNli;;tj»  leur  crminu*  de  ni^omlenler 
rK&fr^uir  (Uiidif  **  (July  :fV  1H!i:;\  TIktv  in  nt>  u«*i*d  to  quiiU  an.r  of 
iIh*  etfrYnir  Mpinitiim  on  flu*  cuiiduct  aii«l  « hanu'ier  uf  the  Oppfif1uiiial& 
Tlie  violfnt  prt***,  R«iyali>a.  liiuiapanu^i.  S<«  ulii4.  ainl  (rxcrpc  at  pcriuda 
of  nalitiiin)  Ra«lical.  wiili  p«*rfiM*i  iiit.initnitv.  tn*atA  Oppi»nuukiu  aa  ths 
•vn«*n>iji  of  trv«*ry  tiirpUiitlr.  Hi«>nil.  »><ul.  Aiid  pi»liUcal. 
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43^,.  iM^iiMMM^  «,N>Ueague,  M.  Spuller,  for  example,  who  had 

^y. ,  4^UAa,  Wttperament  of  a  German  professor,  seemed  tx> 

H..v<^v   '4iiM   Grambetta  aimed   at  nothing  more  than  a 

^A..w  ivvii$ion  of  the  Constitution  of  1875,  whence  woold 

^«H«^^<M(  ^jO)  '^Athenian  Republic'*  wherein  centralisation 

4XW.  .MrUamentarism  would  genially  harmonise ;  while  a 

s*^%^tM(iMl  people  would,  by  the  salutary  tenUin-deMtU^ 

.4.t$w(i[  {Mitriotic  deputies  to  vote  beneficent  and  tolerant 

iii^wj^  under  the  statesman-like  guidance  of  a  great  tribune. 

It  Ul  a  pleasing  picture,  its  cardinal  defect  being  that  the 

ovu^ral  figure  would  have  put  the  composite  design  in  the 

v;««A^goi*y  of  chimeras  of  which  he    proclaimed  himself 

\i^  demolishes 

In  my  belief  the  Liberals  who  detested  autocracy  on 

^inciple,  the    less  scientific   Republicans,  who  dreaded 

|ilebiscitary   power  from   its  association  with  Sedan, 

well  as  the  professional  politicians,  who  saw  in  the 

mentary  system  a  source  of  profit,  and  the  jealous,  who 

frowued  at  the  elevation  of  a  compeer,  were  all  quite 

right  to  mistrust  Gambetta  ;  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  he 

^as  equally  justified  in  giving  them  cause  for  mistrust. 

The  regret  expressed   in  these  pages  at   his  career  cut 

short  would  be  meaningless  if  the  only  promise  he  had 

given  were  that  of  a  parliamentary  statesman.     For  an 

English  writer  to  make  such  a  lament  by  the  light  of  his 

native  prejudices,  would  be  as  rational  as  though  a  Russian 

publicist  were  to  bewail  for  England  the  untimely*  death 

of  Prince  Albert  as  one  who  gave  promise  of  being  an 

acconiplislied   autocrat.      Autocrats   are   neither   wanted 

nor  produced  in  England,  just  as  parliamentary'  statesmen 

can  neither  l)e   reared  nor  utilised  in  France.     Wherein 

consisted  (ianil>ctta*s  [H)pularity,  and  why  does  his  legend 
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linger  in  France,^  not  merely  on  the  lips  of  politicians 
who  trade  on  his  name,  but  in  the  imagination  of  the 
people  ?  It  was  not  that  he  achieved  anything  during  his 
short  ministry,  or  in  the  longer  period  of  his  **  occult 
power.**  Nor  did  the  men  of  his  choice  do  him  credit ; 
neither  when  he  made  an  ambassador  of  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  nor  when  he  set  over  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship  M.  Paul  Bert,  a  free-thinker  of  aggressive 
bigotry;  while  some  politicians  called  by  him  from  ob- 
scurity were  among  those  who  later  brought  gravest 
scandal  on  the  Republic.  Are  we  to  believe  tliat  the 
people  acclaimed  Gambetta  because  they  admired  him  as 
a  fitting  successor  to  M.  Grevy  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
Chaml>er  and  to  M.  Ferry  in  the  {'residency  of  the  Coun- 
cil, destined  to  take  his  brief  turn  as  Prime  Minister  with 
MM.  Duclerc,  Brissou,  Goblet,  and  Uouvier,  going  down 

>  Th^  idea  ban  beccnue  no  fixed  in  Um  miiHU  of  HrpubUcsn  |M>liUciiiiift 
that  Ganibetta  n*prenente<l  aU  fheir  riewn.  all  iMr  piiliciei«.  aiicl  all  tlicir 
leadera,  that  the  Niiimilar  fktioiiA  cotuptved  in  hia  memory*  ahoukl  parha|Hi 
not  be  aMCribed  to  diidngvnuouauftti.  For  exaiD]4a,  in  IMW  at  the  yearly 
pilgrimage  to  Let  JanlieM,  where  he  died.  M.  I)el|ieuch,  riider-iwcrptar>' 
of  IVwiU  and  TeleCTHplw,  upeakintr  of  MM.  Spuller  and  rhalleniel-|jir«Mtr. 
who  were  authentic  frteiuU  of  Ctaiiilieita.  a^id  titat  **  the  chief  ambitkm  <*f 
thene  men  wan  to  ha\e  the  inuliiion  **i  their  luuoe  united  to  hiM,  an  man 
that  of  Julea  Ferr>."  The  friiMnlUiip  ••(  Ferr>-  for  GaiuU*tta  haa  been 
dealt  with  on  p.  *J^).  The  orator  aUi  drclared  that  Oanibetu  wan  tlie 
oninnatorof  the  Franc* ^KiiMtian  .illiain-e.  "lie  bavin:;  prepared  it  in  hi* 
c«»nvenuitionH  with  Sknbelef.  and  it  liein::  till  hit  ileath  hia  ctinatant  |»n-- 
(iccupation.**  Now  not  only  lia^l  (taiubf-Tia  ii<*tltiiit:  to  di*  with  the  uii«k*r> 
irtanding  betwe«*ii  FmiuH*  and  Hu^viia.  Imk  in  t4lk  %%'ith  intiinaie  frieiwU  lie 
wan  Tiolcntly  anti-UiUMian.  aiut  not  a  linr  of  hi«  writing  nor  a  aenteiicr  lie 
apoka  in  public  au^eaU  tlui  hr  ever  (rlt  t4hrrwit«.  AlmcHt  hi^  U«t 
worda  in  the  Chamber  (July  IH.  \hh2)  were,  •  Ne  nmiprzjamaia  l*allian«^ 
Anglalne.**  A  minute  ar<NHint  of  bin  i<leai>  «tn  f«*reiini  relationa  la  gi%'en  in 
/^  Vinimirt  fiamb^ttn,  which  hi«  Hrcnt4r>.  M  J  Keniai^h.  WT%i4r  after 
l<t«  death  in  December.  Xhhj 
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to  posterity  on  their  roll  of  fame  ?  The  Grambetta  whom 
}iis  countrymen  looked  to  was  not  the  parliamentarian. 
It  was  the  organiser  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  ;  it  was  the 
orator  of  Clierbourg,  whose  invocation  of  hope  for  the 
mutilated  frontier  so  thrilled  the  nation  that  it  was  com- 
pared to  the  first  glass  of  champagne  given  to  a  convales- 
cent ;  it  was  the  leader  of  commanding  presence,  whose 
voice  of  authority  moved  not  merely  those  eager  for  a 
return  of  military  glory,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
people,  who  ever  feel  the  need  of  a  master's  hand  to  guide 
them.  It  was  for  this  that  his  rivals  postponed  the  essay 
of  the  electoral  system  of  ferutin-de-liste  till  he  was  dead ; 
for,  whatever  its  abstract  merits,  they  believed,  as  he  did, 
that  under  it  two-thirds  of  the  departments  of  France 
would  acclaim  the  name  of  Gambetta  in  a  plebiscite  of 
undisguised  meaning. 

Opportunists  who  had  charged  Gambetta  with  aiming 
at  dictatorship,  and  who,  after  liis  death,  utilised  his  name 
as  the  trade-mark  of  their  parliamentary  group,  obviously 
found  it  politic  to  treat  his  memory  as  tliat  of  a  great 
parlianientarian  ;  but  the  protestations  of  his  loyal  dis- 
cii>los  no  further  account  need  be  taken  of.  The  most 
intimate  pupils  of  even  sedentary  philosophers  are  not 
always  the  best  expounders  of  tlieir  doctrine,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  action  his  associates  are  no  better  judges 
of  his  unfulfilled  achievement  tlian  are  other  8|)ectator8. 
Of  such  an  one  it  is  useless  to  quote  the  utterances  or  the 
writings.'     If  Honaparte    had  died  at  Kivoli  what   light 

1  For  example,  in  August,  l^^^l,  being  acclaimed  at  a  great  fkYpnlar 
meotins  in  raris,  lie  sal<l.  **Nf  cri«z  pas  *  Vive  (lainbetta/  On  dfwit 
rnron*  «pic  t'est  dc  la  iliciaturr.**  and  this  i.s  cpKttetl  HcriouKly  an €viilem*e 
•  •f  lii>  anti-ph'l»is<'iiary  ffi'linirj*.  —  Ac  Mht'mtfr^  (fnmhHtfi,  c.  iv.  It  sitf- 
p>i»tH  Mark  AntonyV  recital  itf  what  tiN)k  pla«*e  at  th«  f^ipercal. 
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would  have  been  tlirown  on  his  aspirations  by  a  study  of 
his  Souper  de  Beaucaire^^  the  tract  he  wrote  in  praise  of 
the  regicides  and  terrorists  two  years  before  their  sur- 
vivors  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy? 
Between  the  eager  servant  of  tlie  Directory  and  the  hero 
of  Brumaire  who  overthrew  it  there  was  not  more  differ* 
euce  than  between  Gambetta  the  defender  of  Delescluze 
under  the  Empire,  and  Gambetta  the  patron  of  General 
de  Galliffet,  who  had  shot  down  wholesale  the  oomrades 
of  Delescluze  in  the  Commune;  between  the  dishevelled 
Meridional  who  preached  revolution  at  the  Cafe  Procope 
and  the  statesman  who  solicited  M.  Leon  Say,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  calm  virtues  of  tlie  bourgeoisie,  to  be  his 
Minister  of  Finance ;  between  the  fou  fwrieuz  of  Tours 
and  the  last  ally  of  the  aged  M.  Thiers,  who  had  so 
described  him. 

No  statesman  worthy  of  the  name,  even  the  most 
steadfast  by  temperament,  was  ever  perfectly  consistent. 
Putting  aside  the  recantation  of  opinions,  tenaciously 
advocated,  for  mean  motives  such  as  penMmal  rancour  or 
)iecuniary  profit,  there  are  various  influences  which  deter* 
mine  the  tenor  of  a  citizen's  public  life  even  in  the  most 
orderly  communities.  There  are  those  termed  subjective, 
which,  in  succeeding  stages  of  his  mental  development, 
cause  a  man  to  change  his  view  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation.     There  are  his  associations  in  the 

*  The  SoHper  d^  Btaucairt,  in  which  Manit  and  KolicvpieiTe  were 
ettolletl,  wsa  puhlUlinl  whfii  tliv  latter  waii  rrachiii};  the  height  «•!  his 
p«»wrr.  at  the  eml  of  \1\K\,  l»\  Boiuiitarti*.  I.irutnijiiit  of  Artilten*.  He 
\uA  it  pnriie«l  at  Avitni<»ii  shortly  l»*((»rr  arriving  at  Ti»ulon,  where  h« 
tinu  came  iiiu>  iHHict).  He  waa  jg}\t\\  the  coniniaiHl  tif  the  Army  uf  Italy 
in  Frlmiarv'.  ITIHI.  two  yt*ani  .in<l  tw.«  m^nth^  4ftrr  th<'  ^irtfe  of  T«mi*4i. 
Ilt»  roM/>  cTZ/df  of  Urumaire  wajk  ihn*r  > cam  ami  nint*  ni4Hitlii»  later.  No- 
%-ember(».  ITMI. 


THE   UriHiHTlXISTS 


coBUuerc*  o(  hunuut  intercourse  which 
Tlww  is.  moreorer,  the  perpetual  eve 
which  produces  new  needs  to  be  rain 
^»t»  «s  civilisatioQ  progresses,  and  O 
ii'tM4«9cane  sense  is  the  art  of  adapting 
»iq;  cincOEUstaiices,  which  thus  arise  evei 
(t>mn  political  convulsion.  In  a  land  1 
Wtt  form  of  government  is  stable,  and  wl 
is  exempt  from  the  prosjwct  of  revoluti 
wnilability  does  not  suffice,  and  a  stj 
•Ivays  prepared  to  do  violence  to  some  < 
«  else  to  deprive  the  nation  of  his  servi 
of  Ganibetta  we  need  not  speculate  wha( 
have  titken  had  autocratic  power  been  t 
]>opu1ar  voice ;  but  we  can  judge  what 
his  duty  had  the  nation  asked  him  to  siil 
torship  for  the  parliamentary  system,  th 
was  already  apparent.  If  he  were  undi 
was  lacking  in  prescience,  and  his  name 
iiceounted  great.  Thi-ee  years  after  his 
Hiile  at  Nice,  General  Houlanger  was 
and  without  achievement  or  talent  was  I 
try  to  the  brink  uf  revolution,  because 
which  with  lamentation  had  escorted 
remains  of  Gambetta,  wanting  a  master, 
ini^  a  uniform  and  a  aword,  as  there  wb 
tf;\(l  them.  It  miiy  he  that  Gntnlietia  ' 
liiil  Mine,  de  Slarl's  opinion  wht-n.  in  n[. 
pierre.  she  declared  that  none  but  a  mi 
ciiuhl  ever  l>e  )i  dictator  in  Fmnte.  Ga 
<'vtT.  it  more  warlike  record  if  a  less  n 
l.nnis  Napoleon  in  184*^:  and  his  fuiliii 


Mn 
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the  one  occasion  when  France  might  hare  pemoefullj 
obtained,  without  inaurrection  or  hloodahed,  the  form  of 
government  she  ever  needs. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  parliamentary  system  has  been  \ 
more  profitable  to  the  Opportunist  group  than  to  any  other 
section  of  the  French  population ;  and  whatever  their  rela- 
tions with  Gambetta  in  his  lifetime,  its  members  became 
united  after  his  death  as  guardians  of  the  Constitution, 
though  perpetu^ly  embroiled  with  domestic  discussions  as 
to  the  filling  of  the  tutelary  places  of  profit.  The  reign  of 
the  Opportunists  has  been  severely  criticised  in  France. 
It  is  said  to  liave  lowered  the  tone  of  government,  thus 
setting  a  bad  example  to  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time 
depreciating  it  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  apt  to  judge  a 
people  by  the  character  of  its  chosen  rulers.  Whatever 
the  justice  of  that  criticism,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where 
France  under  the  parjiamentari'  system  could  have  found 
more  creditable  statesmen.  On  th#  Chamber  depends 
the  fate  of  Cabinets,  which  are  constequently  composed  in 
chief  i>art  of  niembem  of  the  I^^wer  House,  and  one  may 
in  vain  search  the  lists  of  deputies  for  distingiiitilifHl 
names  not  included  in  ministerial  combinations.  There 
was  M.  I^on  Say ;  but  thoui^^li  that  solitary  statesman 
nuiy  have  had  only  etymological  difficulties  in  forming 
himself  into  a  group  in  the  Clianiber,'  more  material 
olistacles  would  have  beset  him  had  he  essayed  to  form  a 
niiniHtry.  He  would  not  have  found  many  s}'m|iathetie 
deputies  to  join  him,  and  a  I^ft  Centre  Cabinet  com|K)sed 

^  M.  Ayiuird,  the  eminent  hiiiiker  and  eciimmibil  of  Lyt^nm  who  enterrd 
the  CluuuU-r  tht*  Minit*  year  that  M.  I>«>n  Say  cauie  down  l«i  it  fixnti  the 
S«'iuitr  (IhH!*),  i»lian*d  hiii  ti|>ini«iii»  mi  iiiany  Mihjtvtjs  Imt  imrktii  miieht 
••h)t«ci  to  a|»t»lyins  the  term  **in^»tii»**  r\«*ii  to  two  |«>n«*mL 

VOL.  II  t  r 
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of  senatoi-s  would  have  rivalled  the  Grand  Ministdre  in 
brevity  of  life. 

With  Gambetta's  potential  Caesarism  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  parliamentary  system  established  for  want  of  any 
other  to  take  its  place,  it  was  clear  that  politicians  of 
supple  temper  would  preponderate  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  No  group  ever  had  a  working  majority  in  the 
Chamber,  and  until  the  lleactionaries  collapsed  they  had 
always  the  power  to  overthrow  a  ministry  by  a  temporary 
alliance  with  a  cabal  of  its  Republican  rivals.  The  party 
which  made  the  chief  profit  out  of  this  situation  was  by 
no  means  destitute  of  men  of  ability.  Two  of  them 
especially  illustrated  with  remarkable  talent  the  genius 
of  Opportunism :  not,  indeed,  according  to  the  definition 
of  Gambetta,  whom  they  had  thwarted  while  he  lived; 
for  though  they  adopted  its  first  clause,  which  deprecated 

the  futile  pursuit  of  chimeras,  they  were  less  effective  in 

« 

the  productiou  of  results.  The  origin  and  character  of 
MM.  Jules  Ferry  and  de  Freycinet  were  so  different  that 
their  careers,  directed  towards  the  same  end,  deserve  a 
a  word  of  record. 

M.  Jules  Ferry  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Opposition  under  the  Second  Empire,  and  no  doubt  a 
sincere  Republican  from  his  cradle.  His  Opi>ortuni8ni 
seems  to  have  been  acquired  later  in  life,  possibl}*  dating 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  as  that  event  erase<l 
from  his  ]><)Iiticcil  creed  its  most  vital  articles.  The 
previous  yeur  he  had  made  public  profession  of  it  in  an 
extant  document,  which  shows  how  considerable  was  the 
liconct*  iicconled  to  polemical  literature  under  the  Imjierial 
despotism.    In  this  Jiddress  to  the  electors  of  Paris  in  18til».* 

*  Cimilairc*  aux  ^lectuun*  de  la  Vliiie  ('in^oiiscri|»tion,  ISOU. 
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he  demanded  entire  liberty  of  association,  destruction 
of  administrative  centralisation,  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  abolition  of  standing  armies.  Years  later, 
when  rallied  in  the  Senate^  for  his  repudiation  of  his 
programme^  he  confessed  that  he  had  abandoned  ^the 
Utopia£(  of  youth*';  but  as  he  was  nearly  forty  when  the 
Empire  fell,  that  thoughtless  stage  of  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  conterminous  with  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Had  he  wished  to  propose  to  the  Republic  the  reforms 
with  which  he  threatened  the  Empire,  he  did  not  lack 
opportunity,  as  under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Grevy  he 
was  for  more  than  six  years  almost  perpetually  in  office, 
being  Prime  Minister  for  more  than  half  that  period* 
The  once  indiscriminate  threatener  of  institutions  then 
displayed  constructive  statesmanship  rarely  repeated 
under  the  Third  Republic.  It  was  marred  in  his  educa* 
tional  legislation  by  sectarian  intolenince,  so  that  the 
animosity  of  outraged  Catholics  was  joined  to  the  wrath 
of  the  Radicals,  when  the  latter  i^erceived  that  the 
univemal  demolisher  under  the  Empire  had  developed 
the  instinct  of  authoritative  government.  Thus  the 
news  of  a  militarv  disaster  in  Tonkin  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister  brought  down  ui)on  him  the  unreasoning  fury 
of  the  |>opuIuce,  which,  as  he  fled  for  his  life,  must  have 
recalled  to  him  the  similar  scene  wlien«  on  the  morrow  of 
Se<lan,  he  utilised  against  the  Im|)eriul  dynasty  what  he 
then  coinpliiceiitly  called  *•  the  patriotic  and  legitimate 
anger  of  the  j»eo|ile  of  Paris."* 

The  genesis  of  the  OpjKirtunism  of   M.  de   Freycinet 

«  55^at  :  S4*.iiicf  dti  21  Nnveinbiv.  IWil 

'  KiMluftc  luilfiiu'iiiain*  Mir  li*«  :i«-rr«  t\*\  ii«Mi\««nifiiiriit  «lr  Ui  IMfriiM* 
NatiMiuU*      l>^|Mi*»itiMii  «le  M.  JiiU'%  K«-rry. 
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was  entirely  different.  While  his  future  colleague,  M. 
Ferry,  was  baiting  the  OUivier  ministry,  he  was  serving 
the  Imperial  Government.  When  on  its  downfall  he  was 
proposed  as  Prefet  of  Tam-et-Garonne,  the  Republicans 
of  Montauban  threatened  to  sack  the  prefecture  if  a 
reactionary  were  placed  there  who  had  been  ^  the  official 
candidate  of  the  Empire**  at  the  local  elections.^  Yet 
M.  de  Freycinet's  surrender  of  principle  was  less  whole- 
sale than  that  of  his  ally,  whose  Republicanism  was  indig- 
enous. Unlike  him,  the  Imperial  functionary  had  never 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  army,  or  of  the  administra-i 
tive  system,  or  of  any  other  establishment,  which  he  and 
M.  Ferry  and  all  other  ministers  of  the  Republic  have 
protected  ever  since.  M.  de  Freycinet  only  displayed  an 
agile  alacrity  in  hailing  the  new  regime  under  which  those 
perennial  institutions  were  to  flourish  anew.  His  official 
career  under  the  Republic  was  of  phenomenal  length, 
commencing  in  the  Left  Centre  Cabinet  of  M.  Dufaure 
in  1877,  and  ending  fifteen  years  later  under  the  cloud  of 
Panama.  Such  was  his  flexibility  that  in  1887  he,  the  old 
Imperial  functionary,  was  the  nominee  of  the  Radicals' 
for  the  succession  of  M.  Grevy,  supported  bjr  M.  Roche- 
fort  who,  in  the  days  of  his  battles  with  the  Empire,  had 
been  protected  by  M.  Jules  Ferrj','  now  the  Moderate 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.     Even  in  the  intermediate 


1  Knqu^te  parlementaire  mir  les  acten  du  GoaTemement  de  U  IHtti 
Nationals.     1)^|i^ch('s  t^ld^raphiques  olficielles  D^pt  de  Tam-et-Ganmne 
'>-l'»  Sv]>i«Mnbn'.  1870. 

'^  Tlif  «l;iy  lu'fon'  ilu*  Prt^sidontial  Election  of  1887  M.  Clemenceau  Iut- 
intr  iii(liu't>(l  M.  Fl4N|iu>t  to  withdraw  hin  candidature,  M.  de  Freycinet  wai« 
the  sole  caiidiclato  of  the  Itadicals. 

"  K.'f  in  tilt'  Corj*^  L«'!;i>latif  on  February  9,  1870,  two  days  after  the 
arn-si  «it  M.  KiN-lu'fort  for  an  article  in  the  Mar$eUiai9€  on  Uie  aMasRina- 
tioii  of  Viitor  Noir. 
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period,  M.  de  Freycinet  resigned  his  first  premiership 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Ferry,  who  was  his  Minister  of 
Education,  because  he  could  not  follow  his  anti-clerical 
Radicalism.     Such  are  the  surprises  of  Opportunism. 

In  spite  of  M.  de  Freycinet's  connection  with  the  par- 
liamentary scandal  which  terminated  his  public  life,  but 
which  did  not  impugn  his  personal  probity,  he  may  be 
regardeil  as  one  of  the  most  resi>ectable  figures  among  the 
politicinuH  who  have  ruled  France  since  the  death  of  Gam- 
betta.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  Prime  Ministers  of  France 
since  that  event  who  could  wear  the  green  palms  of  an 
Academician  without  being  ridiculous.  His  election  to 
the  Forty  was  severely  criticised  as  an  act  of  subserviency 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic,^  but  M.  de  Freycinet 
was  previously  a  member  of  another  Class  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  Academy  of  Sciences,  election  to  which  usually 
depends  on  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  candidate, 
without  reference  to  his  social  or  political  position.  A 
Frenchman  who  is  a  member  of  two  of  the  Academies 
which  meet  at  the  Palais  Mazarin  cannot  but  be  a  person 
of  distinction,  and  that  quality  must  be  accorded  to  M. 
de  Freycinet.  On  the  occasion  of  his  reception,  M.  Jules 
Simon,  his  colleague  at  the  Senate  as  well  as  at  the  Acad- 
emy, in  one  of  those  brief  essays  in  which  he  used  t<i 
signalise  the  event  of  the  day  with  sapient  charm,  illus- 
trating it  from  the  store  of  hin  rei^oUections,  said  that 
there  were  three  types  of   .VcademiciauH  electml    by  the 

*  M.  IhiHIenm.  th^  Acadfmirian.  tokl  mr  that  whrn  M.  dr  Krp^cltiri 
in  thr  tnMinr  of  the*  cauvaAi*.  whirh  a  ca!i<li4l.itf  ia  bv  tniditioii  forrtHl  i4i 
niakr.  railed  on  M.  Rriiaii.  that  maiitrr  of  iMiiy  iiifi»mM<d  tlie  Prime 
Mininfrr  that  he  wouki  U*  triad  to  votr  for  him  **  A  tiioiiu  qiie  M.  C*Nni«4 
itr  »4*  |ir^*iit«*.**  'I'hf  witiy  author  of  Le  .V«<M«fr  i*ar  To*  a'emmmh  had  ibr 
Mon  fn»ni  Rfiiaii  hiiiiMflf. 
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illustrious  company,  those  whom  it  crowned^  those  whom 
it  consecrated,  and  those  whom  it  created  ;  but  with 
genial  malice  he  refrained  from  classing  the  last  Immortal. 
Under  the  Republic,  to  those  who  have  done  work  worthy 
of  crowning  or  of  consecration,  the  temptation  to  take 
part  in  politics  is  faint.  It  would  be  a  lamentable  fate 
for  the  French  Accidemy  if  it  set  many  politicians  on  its 
chairs,  but  to  take  one  occasionally  from  their  sordid 
atmosphere  is  an  act  of  benignant  charity.  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  at  his  reception  was  not  unequal  to  the  honour 
conferred  on  him.  Emile  Aug^er  was  his  predecessor, 
whose  eulogy  he  had  to  make,  and  his  appreciations  of 
the  great  dramatist  displayed  a  national  characteristic 
both  salutary  and  pleasing.  No  matter  how  unsympa- 
thetic a  Frenchman's  trade,  be  he  politician,  lawyer,  fin- 
ancier, or  functionary,  he  rarely  is  destitute  of  literary 
instinct  and  conscience,  knowing  the  reasons  why  he  ad- 
mires and  why  he  ought  to  admire  the  master|)ieces  of 
his  language  —  gifts  which  we  should  do  well  to  culti- 
vate before  the  English  tongue  ceases  to  be  the  noble 
organ  of  human  expression  which  in  time  past  was  used 
to  perfection  in  clothing  thought  in  fine  diction,  with 
grace  of  style  and  purity  of  form. 

A  cynical  student  of  the  French  political  system  might 
say  that  the  reception  of  M.  de  Freycinet  at  the  Academic 
Franvaise  deserved  notice,  because  it  was  the  most  credita- 
ble incident  in  the  history  of  the  Opjiortunist  part}*.*     A 

1  M.  Challemel-Laoiir,  wlio,  jus  a  friend  of  Gaiiilic'tta,  luay  perhafw  be 
accounttHl  an  Opportunist,  though  he  classed  hintself  aM  a  member  of  the 
Extremt*  U'ft  (whilf  M.  de  Freycinet  belong  to  the  Republican  I^ft,  a 
unjre  uunier.ite  gH'Up).  w;t«<  eUiifd  \k\  the  Academy  Home  time  afterwardi. 
He  had.  howevt  r.  iIku  (18l».:)  rotire<i  fnnn  aetiw  ])«iliticK  for  ten  year*. 
thouL'h  after  Ins  citM  ii.»M  to  thf  Acndmiy  hi*  nnexiiectedly  became  l*reia- 
diMit  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Muiden  death  of  M.  Jule«  Ferry. 
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better  reason  for  referring  to  it  is,  that  it  recalls,  on  pages 
which  treat  of  the  less  attractive  features  of  national  ex- 
istence, the  intellectual  life  of  France,  which  has  little  to 
do  with  politics.  It  was  observed  tliat  when  M.  de  Frey- 
ciuet  took  his  seat  beneath  the  dome  adorned  with  the  effi- 
gies of  masters  of  French  oratory,  the  practised  debater  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  was  less  skilled  in  speech 
than  the  learned  Academician  wlio  received  him,  M. 
Greard,  a  professor  of  the  University  who  had  devoted 
his  talents  to  the  organisation  of  public  instruction.  It 
was  a  striking  instance  of  the  fact  that  tlie  best  of  the 
ability  of  France  shuns  politics.  The  legislature  had 
been  scoured  to  find  a  statesman  fit  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
comimny  founded  by  a  Minister  of  France,  and  when  the 
best  specimen  of  his  class  was  produced  he  was,  by  a 
modest  professor,  outmatched  in  eloquence,  the  essential 
arm  of  a  politician's  equipment.  What  rich  material 
France  contains  for  ministries  and  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  liighest  order !  Around  the  tables  of  the  Institute 
alone  the  gifts  of  oratory,  wit^  political  science  and  know- 
ledge of  humanity  abound.  But  the  French  are  not  a 
(Kirlianientary  people,  and  while  they  are  waiting  for  a 
regime  to  suit  them,  they  are  unconsciously  wise  in  not 
encouraging  their  worthiest  sons  to  waste  their  powers  in 
an  ill-contrived  Parliament. 

Candidates  for  the  Academy  lieing  Uumd  by  traditicm 
I^ersonally  to  ask  the  suffrages  of  its  meuilierH,  M.  de 
Freycinet  found  himself  under  the  delicate  obligation  of 
thus  S4>liciting  a  favour  of  the  Due  dWumale,  whom  htr, 
when  Prime  Minister,  had  ex|>el]ed  from  Fram^e,  having 
previously  enise<l  his  gallant  name  fnmi  the  army  lint. 
The  pitiful  affair  of  the  exile  of  the  Prinrt*)*  rai^ietl  tht* 
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question  of  the  capacity  in  which  M.  de  Freycinet  acted 
on  that  occasion.  Was  it  the  Imperialist  reviving  the 
method  of  his  former  employers  ?  or  the  Radical  bent  on 
humbling  the  monarchical  cause  ?  or  merely  the  Opportu- 
nist ready  to  adopt  any  policy  favoured  by  the  current  of 
the  moment  ?  If  the  first  theory  may  be  discarded,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  whether  it  were  as  a  Radical  or  as  an 
Opportunist  that  he  then  acted,  as  it  involves  the  question 
of  **  Republican  Concentration  '*  —  the  long-lived  system 
of  blending  in  ministries  the  representatives  of  various 
Republican  groups.  Its  critics  complained  that  its  pri- 
mary result  was  the  x)reponderance  of  the  Radicals,  and 
its  ulterior  consequence  the  postponement  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  party  government  in  France. 

The  proceedings  of  the  third  Freycinet  Cabinet,  which 
expelled  the  Princes  iii  1886  and  was  never  excelled  in 
representative  character,  threw  some  light  on  the  former 
proposition.  Besides  its  versatile  President,  it  contained, 
as  exponents  of  Radical  doctrine,  M.  Goblet  and  General 
Boulanger,  then  tlie  nominee  of  M.  Clemenceau,  while 
among  its  Moderate  members  were  the  resiiectable 
M.  Carnot  and  M.  Baihaut,  who  was  after  wants  im- 
prisoned for  frauds  he  then  committed  as  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  Its  molestation  of  the  members  of 
families  which  Iiad  reigned  in  France  had  a  Radical  air  : 
vet  on  close  scnitinv  it  is  seen  that  while  there  wen* 
Radicals  in  the  Chamber  who  op{K>sed  the  jK>licy  on  prin- 
ciple, its  most  offensive  details  were  carrie<l  out  by«  or  at 
the  instance  of,  politicians  who  had  no  real  s^nnpathv 
with  the  Extreme  Left.  The  dismissal  fmm  the  anin 
of  the  Due  d'Auiiialt*  was  executed  bv  Cieneral  lion- 
langer.  who,  for  the   moment   a    Radical,  had  been  pre- 
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viously  an  obsequious  courtier  of  that  Prince,  and  a  little 
later  was  the  leader  of  the  Royalists.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Due  d'Aumale  was  performed  by  M.  de  Freycinet 
to  please  the  Moderate  M.  Grevy,  who,  at  that  time 
conniving  at  an  agency  for  corrupt  transactions  in  his 
presidential  palace,  was  sensitive  to  affront ;  so  when 
the  high-spirited  soldier,  who  in  his  career  had  bestowe<l 
as  much  credit  on  the  French  name  as  M.  Grevy  brought 
disgrace  on  it,  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  a 
haughty  protest  at  his  removal  from  the  army,  M.  de 
Freycinet,  though  the  Prince  was  neither  a  conspirator, 
nor  a  pretender,  nor  even  the  heir  of  a  dynasty,  expelled 
him  from  France,  thus  treating  him  as  no  Republican 
Minister  dared  treat  tlie  humblest  journalist  who  ever 
libelled  a  public  man. 

These  measures  deplored  by  Liberals  were  carried  out 
by  the  Opi)ortunist  Prime  Minister  at  the  iustance  of  the 
Moderate  Chief  of  the  State,  with  the  aid  of  a  military 
politician  soon   to   be   the   leader  of  the   Reactionaries. 
Indeed,  whenever   the  Opi>ortunists  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient  to   follow   an   extreme    policy,   they    have    not 
needed   the   presence   of    Radicals   in   their    councils  to 
encourage  them.     The  anti-clerical  excesses  of  MM.  Jules 
Ferry  and  Paul  Bert  were  accomplished  under  ministries 
which  contained  no  Radicals  ;   and  during  all  the  yearn 
since   ^^Conrentration**   came   into  vogue«  the   action  of 
the  governments  of  the  moment  has  not  liecn  iwrceptibly 
influencvd  by  the  presence  or  the  alisence  of  Radicals  in 
the  Cabinets.     As  a  ministry  never  lives  long  enough  to 
make  its  {miUcv  felt  in  legislation,  and  as  the  difference 
in  principle  and  in  action   between  the  average   Op|ior- 
tunist  oAice-holder  and    his  radical  rival  or  colleague  in 
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inconsiderable,  a  foreigner  must  be  excused  if  he  cannot 
see  the  importance  attached  by  French  politicians  to  the 
question  of  "  Concentration.*' 

The  name  indeed  of  Opportunist  has  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  except  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  the  new  generation  of  politicians, 
.  which  had  no  association  with  it  in  its  days  of  promise, 
not  wishing  to  label  themselves  with  a  title  bereft  of 
prestige.  The  respectable  Left  Centre  having  also  dis- 
appeared, the  vision  has  been  cherished  of  a  new  Moder- 
ate party  made  up  of  the  Opportunist  remnant,  and  of 
other  Republicans  willing  to  combat  with  solidarity  tlie 
malcontents  of  the  extreme  benches.  The  Chamber  of 
1893  seemed  in  its  composition  to  favour  the  novel  plan, 
as  in  it  the  more  moderate  Republicans  outnumbered  the 
combined  groups  of  Radicals,  Socialists,  and  Reaction- 
aries. For  all  that,  in  the  last  Parliament  which  will 
reach  a  normal  term  in  the  nineteenth  oentur}*,  the 
customary  series  of  six  ministries  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  quadrennial  period. 

One  phenomenon  has,  however,  been  produced.  For 
the  first  time  since  Marshal  MacMahon's  days  two  suc- 
cessive cabinets  were  formed  containing  not  a  single 
member  of  the  ministry  preceding  it.  More  than  that, 
one  of  these  governments  called  itself  Radical  and  the 
other  Moderate.  It  is  true  that  neither  of  these  combina- 
tions has  left  anv  distinctive  trace  on  the  Statute-book  of 
the  Republic.  Moreover,  the  liardiest  proi>osal  of  the 
Radical  Cabinet,  the  imi>osition  of  an  income  tax,  was 
favoured  bv  several  ineinl)ers  of  the  Moilerate  niinistrv 
which  displaced  it.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  has  l>een  pro- 
mulgated that  this  marks  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  {tarty 
government. 
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Even  if  the  habits  of  French  politicians  could  be  sud- 
denly transformed,  it  would  take  some  years  to  habituate 
the  nation  to  the  change.  To  establish  the  party  system 
it  would  not  suffice  for  ministers  to  cease  from  intrigu- 
ing  against  their  own  colleagues,  or  even  for  cabinets  to 
fall  less  often  and  for  less  incoherent  reasons.  It  is  not 
by  transactions  within  a  legislature  that  national  tradition 
is  altered.  It  is  in  the  country  and  at  the  iNillot-box  that 
parties  are  organised  and  fortified.  That  the  majority  of 
the  French  electorate  are  men  of  moderation  is  certain ; 
but  they  are  indiflfereut  as  to  the  name  or  the  professions 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  moment ;  and  there  are  no 
signs  visible  that  their  dread  of  the  Socialists  will  rouse 
them  to  acclaim  another  set  of  parliamentary  politiciana 
belonging  to  the  same  social  class  as  their  predecessors 
and  of  similar  antecedents.  Should  the  middle-classes  of 
the  towns  or  the  peasantry  take  alarm  at  Socialism,  they 
will  not  seek  their  saviours  among  any  denomination 
of  parliamentarians.  Meanwhile,  ministerial  instability* 
which  the  Opportunists  perfected  as  a  fine  art,  is  likely 
to  survive  their  name  so  long  as  the  parliamentary  system 
lasts  in  France. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

THE   RADICALS 

But  for  the  group  system  the  Radicals  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  more  redoubtable  force  in  French  politics 
under  the  Third  Republic.  The  activity  of  some  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  comparative  definiteness  of  their  aims, 
ought  to  have  counterbalanced  their  disability  of  being  a 
slender  minority  of  the  electorate;  but  long  before  the 
left  wing  of  the  party  allied  itself  with  the  Socialists, 
the  Radicals  in  the  Chamber  had  no  cohesion  excepting 
as  a  destructive  power,  which,  however,  affected  minis- 
terial combinations  mther  than  the  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  scare  caused  by  the  Commune  after  the  war  was 
not  favourable  to  their  popularity.  At  the  first  elections 
under  the  Constitution  of  1875,  the  deputies  retumeil  to 
the  Chamber  were  divided  into  seven  grouiis,  of  which 
tlie  Extreme  Left  was  the  second  in  numerical  inqior- 
tance;  the  largest  IxMng  the  Gauche  Rdpublicaine,  which 
Silt  between  it  and  the  Left  Centre  and  contained  most 
of  the  politicians  who,  later  known  as  Opi)ortunists, 
obtained  tlie  direction  of  afTaira.  The  Extreme  Left 
nunilxM'cd  al)out  a  handled  deputies,  or  less  than  a  fiftli 
of  the  House,  bnt  the  Ra«liealism  of  many  of  them  wa> 
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not  of  a  steadfast  or  alarming  nature.  Gambetta,  the 
next  year  to  become  the  right  hand  of  M.  Thiers,  was 
among  them,  with  several  of  the  most  conspicuous  Oppor- 
tunists, such  as  MM.  Rouvier  and  Constans,  who  hiter, 
for  different  reasons,  incurred  the  bitter  aversion  of  the 
Radicals.  Others  there  were,  like  MM.  Brisson  and  Flo- 
quet,  who  subsequently  worked  with  the  Opportunists, 
though  retaining  the  designation  of  Radical,  and  formed 
with  them  Concentration  cabinets.  Some  of  the  ultra- 
Radicals,  like  M.  Naquet,  the  anti-clerical  author  of  the 
Divorce  L4iw,  crowned  their  careers  in  the  Boulangist 
l>arty  as  the  forlorn  instruments  ojf  the  Reactionaries. 
Tliere  were  likewise  a  certain  number  of  men  of  the 
Commune,  representing  the  party  of  disorder  which  in 
later  times,  as  we  shall  see,  calls  itself  Socialist. 
Another  tyi)e  represented  in  the  group  has  disapiieared, 
leaving  no  successors  —  the  Revolutionaries  who  enjoyed 
the  lyrical  [Mitronage  of  Victor  Hugo,  just  elected  Radi- 
cal Senator  for  Paris,  which  he  thereu|ion  lauded,  as 
^a  Babylon  with  the  heroism  of  Saragossa.**  To  have 
fought  in  the  streets  in  1848,  to  have  been  ^a  victim 
of  December,**  were  the  (*hief  claims  on  the  sonoroun 
protection  of  the  {loet^  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  was  the  bei«t 
known  of  the  Radicals  whom  he  supiiorted  with  ai)ocalyi»- 
tic  metaphors.  The  fact  tliait  one  of  the  seven  recognised 
gmuiw  of  the  Clianilier  thus  c*ontaine<l  all  thene  conflict- 
ing elements  and  coteries  may  |Mirtly  explain  why  tin* 
Kxtrenie  I^ft  has  not  played  a  pre|Minderant  |iart  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

The  most  eonspieuous  of  the  Radicals  was  M.  Clenien- 
i^au«  wlio  used  his  it^niarkalile  talentn  in  HU«*h  fashion  an  to 
rail  down  U|>on  his  head  the  re><entnK*nt  of  his  iiarliamentMrv 
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colleagues  of  all  the  Republican  groups,  many  of  whom 
had  largely  profited  from  the  exploits  for  which  they 
stigmatised  him.  He  devoted  his  great  ability  to  de- 
stroying ministries,  and  though  his  action  was  often 
advantageous  for  oflSce-seekers,  whose  chance  might 
never  have  come  had  M.  Clemencean  not  overthrown  a 
cabinet  at  a  ^larticular  moment,  they  declined  to  recog- 
nise in  him  a  benefactor  when  their  turn  arrived  to  be 
speeded  from  power  by  his  mordant  eloquence.  The  fact 
that  he  never  took  the  place  of  the  ministers  whom  he 
had  turned  out  long  rendered  him  invulnerable ;  but 
when  at  last  other  circumstances  made  him  the  object  of 
attacks,  they  were  directed  against  him  with  a  vigour  so 
sharpened  by  the  accumulated  rancours  of  years,  that  he 
was  pursued  into  his  constituency  in  Provence  by  a  band 
of  resentful  Parisian  politicians,  whose  efforts  caused  the 
transfer  of  his  seat  to  a  Radical-Socialist  of  extremer 
views  than  his.  Deputies  who  session  after  session  had 
jubilantly  followed  him  in  his  furious  onsets  on  succes- 
sive ministries  then  moralised  on  the  sinister  influence 
of  the  man  wlio  liad  thus  rendered  barren  their  legislat- 
ure. Their  unctuous  reprolxition  both  condemned  the 
institution  and  reflected  on  themselves  who  feebly  com- 
})osed  it ;  for,  from  the  creation  of  the  Chamber,  no  other 
deputy  had  been  so  often  and  so  rapturously  applauded 
by  his  colleagues  as  tliis  relentless  justiciary,  when  he 
mounted  the  tribune  ami  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  on 
the  quaking  culprits  of  the  ministerial  benches  below 
him. 

If  M.  Clemencean  had  ever  l)een  the  leader  of  a  great 
party,  by  it  imi>osinjj  liis  will  on  the  assembly,  the  repro- 
bation of   his    **sterile   dictatorship"   would   have   been 
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less   disingenuous ;    but  his    political    following,    even 
united  with  the  Reactionaries,  would  have  been  impotent 
without  the  internecine  jealousies  of  the  Opportunists 
who  gladly  utilised  him.     In  the  Parliament  of  1881,  in 
which  in  three  and  a  half  years  be  helped  to  upset  the 
two  Ferry  Ministries,  the  Garabetta  Ministry,  and  the 
second  Freycinet  Ministry,  Uie  Radicals  were  not  fifty 
strong,  or  only  a  twelfth  of  the  house,  and  when  all  the 
Reactionaries  joined  them,  the  Opportunists  and  Moder- 
ate Republicans  outnumbered  the  coalition  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.     In  1885  the  death  of  Oambetta 
and  the  fall  of  Jules  Ferry  had  damaged  the  Oppor- 
tunists,   so   the   Radicals   gained   ground,    though    the 
Reactionaries  chiefly  profited;  but  even  then  the  Extreme 
Left  numbered  barely  a  hundred  in  a  house  of  now  nearly 
six   hundred  members.     In  1889,  after  the  Boulangist 
affair,  which  had  allied  some  of  tlie  Radicals  with  the 
Reactionaries,  the  Extreme  Left  was  slightly  reduce<U 
and  some  of  its  members  now  called  themselves  Social- 
ists.     In    1893    it   profited    from   the   break-up   of   the 
Reactionary  party ;  but  Radicals  and  Socialists  combined 
were  fewer  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  than  the  Moderate 
Republicans. 

As  in  France  there  is  no  gradual  evolution  of  political 
tendency,  it  is  misleading  to  draw  prophetic  conclusions 
from  com|iarative  electoral  Htatistic*s.  For  example,  the 
IK  lis  (»f  1881,  coni|iiinHl  with  those  of  18TC,  jMunted  to 
the  extinition  of  Iladiialisni  in  the  Chamlier  in  a  few 
years:  whereas  at  the  next  elections  the  Extreme  I#eft 
retrieved  its  nuni«*ri(*a)  )»ositioii.  But  so  much  is  said  of 
the  menace  c»f  Ita(lieali>iii,  of  the  danger  arising  out  f»f  its 
iivH4K'iation  in  ministries  with  Minleiate  Republicaiiiftin, 
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and  of  its  alliance,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Socialisnu 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  inqoire,  first,  what  is  the  Radi- 
cal doctrine  which  inspires  alarm,  and,  theii«  wherein  the 
special  peril  lies  of  entrusting  the  govenmieiit  of  the 
country  to  politicians  professing  it. 

A  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Radical  progimmmes 
which  are  periodically  put  forward  under  the  Third 
Republic  is  their  immutability.  The  programme  of  1885 
was  modelled  on  that  of  1881  ^  and  then  handed  down  to 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  1889  and  1898.  This  ahowa  that 
in  France  the  party  of  innovation  has  a  certain  respect 
for  what  is  venerable;  and  on  closer  examination  it  is 
seen  that  the  object  of  reverence  is  older  even  than  the 
Republic,  for  foremost  among  the  reforms  instantly  de- 
manded for  the  salvation  of  the  country  are  the  *^  Utopias  ^ 
of  M.  Jules  Ferry's  mature  youth  at  the  close  of  the 
Empire.  The  whole  baggage  of  the  Republican  Opijosi- 
tion  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  is  reproduced  —  liberty 
of  association,  sei)aration  of  Church  and  State,  elective 
magistracy,  administrative  decentralisation,  and  aboli- 
tion of  standing  armies.  The  world  has  progressed  in 
the  course  of  a  generation;  silent  revolutions  have  been 
accomplished  in  nations  not  accounted  revolutionary, 
where  Radical  fantasies  of  thirty  years  ago  are  now 
turned  into  statutes  by  Conser\'ative  law-giveis ;  but 
in  France,  under  a  democratic  Republic,  the  reforms 
urgently  called  for  in  1809  will  still  be  yearned  for  in 

*  Procranime  du  comity  r.idical  <iu  1.^  airondisaeiiient  de  Pluii  ftccepl^ 
par  M.  ricmenceau  :  Aout,  lb81.  rmgramme  des  groopes  R^publicmto» 
Railiraiix-SxialihteK  de  la  Seine  :  Aout,  1h8.'».  etc^  etc.  The  Radical* 
UM^d  t«>  de?<-ribe  their  proprinimf  as  tliat  **i  the  RepublicJUis  under  the 
Knipin*.  "  C\'>t  le  drap«'au  dt-  iMi'.t.'*  >aid  M.  Clemeiiccmu  to  bb  coo- 
MituentB  of  the  18*  arrondissfiueiit  in  18^1. 
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1900.  Unfortunately  antiquity,  which  in  a  religious 
creed  inspires  faith  and  zeaU  in  a  political  programme 
provokes  scepticism  and  indifference. 

It  is  true  that  the  Radicals  have  made  certahi  additions 
to  the  demands  formulated  by  the  Opposition  under  the 
Empire^  as,  for  instance,  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
of  1875,  which  could  not  have  been  asked  for  before  that 
date,  including  the  abolition  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  Senate;  but  though  these  reforms 
have  been  threatened  for  barely  twenty  years  the  com- 
parative freshness  of  the  idea  will  not  speed  its  fruition, 
and  the  Republic  seems  likely  to  enter  the  new  centur}' 
unshorn  of  its  figure-head  and  of  its  Upper  House.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  Radicals  liave  not  been  in  earnest, 
but  only  that  they  are  not  formidable  in  their  Thirty 
Years*  War  against  ^the  monarchical  principle,  so  tena- 
cious of  life  in  the  institutions  of  France.**'  In  these 
wonls  M.  Clemenceau  descrilied  the  object  of  the  cam- 
paign; and  the  Radical  appreciation  of  the  Republican 
Constitution  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  has  appeared  often 
in  these  pages,  indicating  tluit  under  the  Republic  France 
is  governed  under  the  lianie  institutions  and  with  almost 
the  same  limitations  on  liU*rtv  as  were  denounced  bv 
Republicans  under  the  Second  Empire;  and  portending, 
that  if  the  French  should  t>ver  again  submit  to  the  rule  of 
an  autocrat,  he  will  find  ready  to  hand  in  working  order 
the  machiner}-  of  authoritative  government.  The  differ- 
ence between  my  |)oint  of  view  and  that  of  the  Radicals 
is  that  what  to  them  is  a  sul»ject  of  complaint  seems  to 
me  a  matter  on  which  to  felicitate  the  French;  for  if  the 
Na|M>leonic  f<»nnfl«itions  of  the  State  wi*n*  r«*move<l  or 
*  R^M^iM*  «lr  M.  (*lrimncrmii  mi  |•^•cr4lllnlr  tlu  n»iiiii«^  r.Mli-il :  ISSl. 

Vf»L.  II  2  •• 
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unduly  loosened,  the  -whole  edifice  would  topple  down 
with  ruin  more  irreparable  than  that  caused  fay  any  rev- 
olution of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  has  merely 
displaced  a  dynasty  or  altered  the  name  of  a  regime 
without  destruction  of  the  fabric. 

The  Radical  programme  differs  from  similar  formalaries 
issued  in  other  lands  by  progressive  politicians  in  that 
the  demands  set  forth  in  it  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  augment.  In  England,  where  the  fancy 
wardrobe  of  the  Radicals  yesterday  will  to-monow  be  the 
ceremonial  full-dress  of  the  Conservatives,  the  extreme 
party  has  perpetually  to  invent  new  reforms  to  keep  up 
with  the  enterprise  of  the  Tories.  But  in  France,  where 
Conservatism  is  the  creed  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  thus  too  serious  a  reality  to  be  the 
badge  of  a  faction,^  Radical  reformers  have  an  immovable 
wall  to  tilt  at,  which  in  some  respects  may  be  firmer  to 
resist  their  assaults  under  an  anon}-mous  Republic  than 
under  a  form  of  government  with  a  vulnerable  head.  So, 
while  all  the  institutions  menaced  by  Republicans  under 
the  Second  Empire  survive,  the  abolition  of  one  of  them 
has   practically  disappeared   from   Radical  programmes. 

1  The  appropriation  of  the  epithet  **  Consenrateur  ^*  by  the  Monarchisu 
has  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  the  members  of  the  anti-Repi^blican  Ripiht 
bein^  called  collectively  Reactionaries  or,  according  to  their  groups, 
Hoyalists,  Bunapartists,  etc.  Excepting  as  a  conventional  term  it  was 
entirely  misleading  to  call  the  Monari'liists  under  the  Republic  *'Consi*rva- 
tive/*  for  there  was  not  a  single  institution  desired  by  them  to  be  con- 
served which  was  threatened  by  the  great  body  of  Republicans.  The 
Church  was  the  chief  subject  of  contntvfrsy,  but  clerical  ami  anti-clerical 
were  the  epitheU  which  distinguished  the  attitude  to  it  of  the  rival  partie*, 
as  few  Hepublicans  ev«'r  advocated  the  al>olition  of  the  ConcnfilAt.  The 
nii-rt*  fact  that  the  Hcactionaries  deKinnl  ti>  overthrow  Uie  existing;  form  of 
irovcriunent  hnnlly  nutticed  to  give  them  the  monopoly  of  the  title  of  Con- 
>•'!  vaiive  in  a  conservative  countr>-. 
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In  1881  M.  Clemeiiceau  accepted  a  vague  aoheme  of 
"*  gradual  aubstitution  of  a  national  militia  for  the  stand- 
ing army,**  but  in  1885  the  only  reference  to  the  military 
forces  in  the  general  manifesto  of  the  Radicals  of  the 
Seine  was  a  still  vaguer  reference  to  international  arbi- 
tration. At  any  time  M.  Clemenceau*s  subscription  to  a 
doctrine  minatory  to  the  army  of  France  was  only  a 
formal  salute  of  an  ancient  flag  —  the  ensign  once 
planted,  as  he  said,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  to 
defy  the  Empire ;  for  he  and  his  comrades,  irreconcilable 
towards  other  institutions  condemned  on  their  pro- 
gramme, such  as  the  Church,  were  often  active  in 
schemes  for  the  strengthening  of  the  permanent  forces 
of  the  nation.  The  Radicals  came  to  acknowledge  that 
the  state  of  Europe  did  not  jiermit  of  theoretical  experi- 
ments touching  the  military  strength  of  France;  and  so 
to  the  present  time  their  advent  to  office  does  not  affect 
the  position  of  the  army,  save  in  the  sense  that  any  new 
Minister  of  War  may  have  crotchets  to  try  during  his 
short  term  of  |K)wer. 

It  is  a  ninst  remarkable  outcome  of  the  rule  of 
democracy  in  France,  that  the  one  question  on  which 
practically  all  parties  are  agreed  is  the  maintenance  of 
armaments  of  overwhelming  strength.  It  is  not  03 
though  the  army  were  only  a  visible  institution  like  the 
Church,  with  which  no  one  in  com|>olle<l  to  come  into 
contact,  or  merely  an  ex|)onsive  establishment,  the  bur- 
den of  which  is  indirectly  felt  in  the  incidence  of  taxu- 
tion.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  land  of  which 
the  interior  economy  is  not  dirt*etlv  disturlied  by  the 
military  sj-stem.  The  whole  ni:iiilio<Ml  of  Fnince  iwisscs 
through   the   ranks,  and   taken   from  home,  from  bn*ad- 
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winning,  or  from  study,  submits  without  complaint,  if 
without  enthusiasm,  to  a  period  of  mechanical  discipline. 
Universal  suffrage  giving  its  sanction  to  universal  mili- 
tary service  is  an  amazing  phase  of  modem  democratic 
rule.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  general  levy  is 
made,  not  as  in  the  days  when  France  first  raised  a  popu- 
lar army,  when  the  citizens  of  the  First  Republic  with 
passion  formed  their  battalions  against  the  invader  on 
their  soil.  The  barracks  and  the  camps  are  now  filled 
with  a  young  soldiery  recruited  from  every  class  of  the 
nation,  unborn  when  the  last  invasion  left  its  inexorable 
heritage  for  the  generation  to  come.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  deliberate  call  to  arms  of  those  too  young  to  have  the 
avenging  spirit  of  spectators  of  national  humiliation  b 
a  needful  insurance  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  a 
country  which  has  a  menacing  neighbour  on  its  flank. 
But  it  is  not  sage  prudence  alone  which  impels  French- 
men of  all  opinions  to  have  a  mind  for  an  impregnable 
army.  French  patriotism  is  a  sentiment  easier  to  recog- 
nise than  to  define,  and  the  disappearance  from  Radical 
programmes  of  theoretical  protests  against  the  principle 
of  a  standing  army  is  full  of  significance  for  those  who 
try  to  scan  the  future.  Significant  also  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Socialists,  who  now  compose  the  Radical  left  wing, 
fain  to  repress  their  international  protests  at  the  unfra- 
temal  spectacle  of  a  nation  prepared  to  fight. 

The  mention  of  the  Socialists,  who  will  be  dealt  with 
presently,  suggests  that  the  Radical  prog^mme  ccmtains 
certain  articles  inspired  by  their  doctrine,  in  addition  to 
the  perennial  list  inherited  from  the  Republican  Opposi- 
tion under  tlie  Empire.  They  are  not,  however,  due  to 
any  new  alliance  of  the  Radicals  with  tlie  Socialists  in 
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the  Chamber.  From  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the 
Extreme  Left  had  always  an  economic  section  in  its 
catalogue  of  projected  reforms.  From  our  English  point 
of  view  most  of  the  fiscal  projects  of  the  Radicals  would 
not  have  been  very  alarming  even  had  there  been  any 
prospect  of  their  adoption.  In  the  first  line  always  came 
the  suppression  of  the  octroi, — the  municipal  tax  on  food, 
liquid  and  solid,  generally  condemned  by  English  econo- 
mists, —  its  place  to  be  taken  by  an  income-tax '  which 
should  be  levied  on  some  undefined  progressive  system. 
The  octroi  still  flourishes,  excepting  in  one  or  two  isolated 
localities  ;  and  the  income-tax,  proportional  or  progressive, 
is  still  a  dream  of  politicians,  many  of  whom  are  neither 
Radicals  nor  Socialists. 

The  imposition  of  an  income-tax  has  constantly  been 
discussed  in  France,'  but  until  the  close  of  the  centur}*  it 
has  not  come  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  In 
1894  M.  Cavaignac,  a  Republican  so  moderate  that  the 
previous  year  he  was  denounced  by  the  Radicals  as  a  Reac- 
tionary, commenced  to  advocate  it,  rejecting  the  Socialist 
theory  that  taxes  ought  so  to  l>e  inipose<l  as  to  level  all 
social  inequalities,  but  advancing  the  principle,  accepted 
by  cautious  politicians,  that  the  incidence  of  taxation 
sliould  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  aggravate  those  inequali- 

1  In  the  Ut^r  ■chemen  laid  before  Pariiamrnt  the  propoNal  ha«  been  to 
•ohrtitute  the  income-UUE  for  othfr  foniiji  of  (tim*t  taiation.  Uie  €|ur»tj4*ii 
of  the  octrtii  not  beinf;  rmiMd.  at*  many  politiciaiui  in  favmir  <>f  the  nuomr. 
tax  would  hesitate  before  interfering  with  the  p'eat  aourt-e  of  municipal 
rerenue.  But  in  Radical  pn>paniineii  the  juxta|»usition  of  **  Hu|if«re<«>iiiii 
dc«  tlctn»i«**  ami  **  Iio|i<yt  nur  le  revenu**  U  intt-ndetl  to  givr  ele<toni 
affected  by  the  former  the  imprettion  that  they  will  be  relieved  fn>in  it 
by  tlie  Mil«titution  of  the  latter. 

*  Between  1H71  and  IMM  there  were  thirty -four  projectaof  ini*oiiie-tas 
lakl  before  the  Lefttelatuiv. 
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ties.  Tlie  general  lines  of  M.  Cavaignac's  utterances  in 
favour  of  taxing  incomes  would  have  been  regarded  as 
economical  commonplaces  in  England;  but  in  France, 
that  a  politician  of  his  moderation  and  high  repute  should 
have  made  them,  was  looked  upon  as  an  ominous  accession 
to  the  forces  of  Radicalism.  The  general  hostility  of  the 
French  to  the  income-tax  is  primarily  due  to  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  secretive  habits  of  thrift  practised  by  the 
people  are  such  a  source  of  national  wealtii  that  to  disturb 
or  to  discourage  them  by  the  inquisitorial  process  neces- 
sary for  levying  the  impost  might  produce  a  public  disas- 
ter inconceivable  in  an  improvident  community.  But 
while  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  an  income- 
tax  is  so  unsuited  to  the  French  temperament  that  its 
imposition  would  be  a  mischievous  error,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  there  are  sober  politicians  in  France,  totally 
op|)osed  to  the  Extreme  Left  on  questions  of  government, 
who  advocate  it  as  a  just  and  practicable  impost,  and  who 
are  in  favour  of  its  progressive  assessment. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  income-tax  has  always  been 
preache<l  by  the  Radicals,  and  as  it  was  first  prominently 
discussed  at  the  time  when  the  Socialists  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  legislature,  its  opponents  could  with 
s]iow  of  reason  treat  it  as  an  emanation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  Vet  in  the  scare  which  the  projected 
tax  aroused  little  was  heard  of  its  progressive  character. 
What  alarincHl  the  nation  was  the  pretension  that  the 
State  had  the  ri^ht  to  lay  bare  the  private  financial 
situation  of  each  tax-payer.  The  scheme  ^tis  proposinl 
in  IS!*,')  hy  the  first  Cabinet  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
])uMic  which  chiiuied  to  Ik'  exclusively  Radical.  The 
Hudget    C'onunission,   of    which    we   have    observed    the 
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functions,  illustrated  their  peculiarity  by  reporting  un- 
favourably on  a  scheme  for  income-tax  put  forward  by 
M.  Doumer,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  while  the  same 
Chamber,  which  in  1894  ^  had  rejected  a  motion  approv- 
ing the  principle,  now  further  displayed  the  incoherency 
of  French  parliamentary  proceedings  by  adopting  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  system.'  It  was  then  that  the 
Senate  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  undulating  Chamber, 
and  by  forcing  the  Radical  Ministry  to  resign,  gave  the 
erratic  deputies  the  chance  of  supporting  for  a  season 
a  Government  described  as  Moderate. 

The  accession  to  office  of  this  Moderate  Cabinet,  con- 
taining no  minister  classed  as  Radical,  shelved  the  sub- 
versive policy  of  income-tax ;  but  as  some  of  its  members 
were  in  favour  of  the  principle,  we  have  still  to  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  moderate  politicians  when  they  say  that 
the  occupation  of  office  by  the  Railicals  is  a  danger  to  the 
commonwealth.  Where  does  that  peril  lie?  An  exami- 
nation of  Radical  programmes  shows  that  the  demands 
in  them  remain  as  unsatisfied  as  though  the  five-and- 
twenty  Cabinets  since  M.  (ir^vy  became  President  had 
not  abounded  in  Radical  Ministers.  The  performances 
of  the  Concentration  Ministries,  which  were  said  to  be 
ruled  by  tlieir  ItUdical  members,  seem  to  justify  the 
sarcasm  applied  to  them  to  the  effect  tiiat  a  combina- 
tion of  fire  and  water  produces  nothing  but  stream. 
When  at  last  the  Radicals  filled  ull  the  places  in  a 
Ministry,  they  si>ized  indeetl  the  o|i|>urtunity  of  putting 
forth  a  fiscal  policy,  long  un  article  of  Radical  faith ; 
but  its  general  principle  whs  accepted  by  some  of  the 

1  Chatiibrr  dm  I>^pnt«-- :   1 1  JuillH,  IMM. 
•  Chambre  Oen  ll^putr- .  :2i;  Mars  IKMS. 
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been  perhaps  the  most  oonspicuouB  Radical  since  M. 
Clemenceau  quitted  public  life.  He  has  been  Prime  Min- 
ister, President  of  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  his  integrity  is  re- 
spected by  his  opponents.  Some  of  them,  however,  criti- 
cise his  **  Jacobin  spirit,"  but  this  would  only  seem  to 
mean  that  if  tiie  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  had  the  powers 
of  the  Convention,  M.  Brisson  would  have  sent  to  the 
guillotine  all  tiie  Gambettists  and  the  Ferryists,  until  his 
own  head  had  been  removed  by  M.  Clemenceau  ;  or  else 
it  signifies  that  were  M.  Brisson  absolute  master  of  France 
he  would  abolish  tiie  clergy,  and  make  other  public  ar- 
rangements agreeable  to  his  theories.  But  we  have  not 
to  deal  with  what  a  man  might  have  done  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  what  he  might  do  under  circumstances  never  to 
arise ;  and  the  stranger  who  studies  French  politics  can- 
not see  why  the  respectable  M.  Brisson,  who  presides  over 
the  Chamber  and  calls  himself  a  Radical,  is  more  harmful 
to  the  State  than  the  respectable  M.  Loubet,  who  calls 
himself  a  Moderate  and  presides  over  the  Senate.  It  is 
true  that  foreigners  cannot  always  detect  distinctions  in 
national  life  most  apparent  to  native  eyes.  For  example, 
in  the  British  Islands,  where  religion  and  not  politics  in- 
duces the  group  system,  an  acute  and  conscientious  ob- 
server like  M.  Taine  could  not  discern  the  difference 
between  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland ;  and  later,  less  diHcriminating  French  deputies 
describe  the  English  missionaries  in  Madagascar  as  Metho> 
dists,  though  none  of  them  belong  to  the  persuasions  so 
denominated. 

The  dreaded  Radical  Ministry,  which  caused  loud  com- 
motion  during  its  brief  exiMtence,  on  analysis  does  not 
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seem  to  have  been  composed  of  very  dangerous  elements. 
Its  president,  M.  Bourgeois,  who  had  held  portfolios  in 
several  colourless  cabinets,  was  a  former  Prefet  who,  it  is 
said,  was  confidentially  noted  at  the  Ministry  of  tiie  Inte- 
rior as  an  official  of  reactionary  leanings.  M.  Cavaignac, 
already  mentioned,  was  a  politician  of  such  moderation 
and  high  character  that  to  a  stranger  it  seems  a  pity  that 
few  of  his  type  are  found  in  ministries.  M.  Lockroy,  a 
member  of  several  cabinets,  is  better  known  as  the  kins- 
man of  Victor  Hugo  and  an  artistic  man  of  letters,  than 
as  an  extreme  politician.  M.  Guyot-Dessaigne,  like  cer- 
tain statesmen  of  other  Republican  groups,  had  onoe  been 
a  devoted  functionary  of  the  Empire.  M.  Ricard,  a  thriv- 
ing leader  of  the  bar  at  Rouen,  was  not  regarded  in  that 
calm  city  as  a  fire-brand.  M.  Berthelot,  like  M.  Paul 
Bert  and  other  men  of  science,  was  an  advanced  anti- 
clerical, but  his  opinions  on  social  questions  were  less  dog- 
matic. Most  of  the  names,  indeed,  conveyed  the  idea  of 
periodical  office-holding  rather  than  of  inflammatory  pol- 
icy, ])ut  one  of  the  new  men  deserves  a  word  of  mention. 
On  M.  Doumer,  the  Minister  of  Finance  who  had  pro- 
pounded the  fiscal  scheme  of  his  Goverimient,  the  hopes 
of  his  group  were  fixed  when  turned  out  of  place ;  but 
while  he  was  preparing  to  fight  the  good  fight  on  the  eve 
of  a  session,  his  Moderate  rivals  laid  hands  on  him,  and. 
taking  the  view  expressed  in  these  pages,  that  between  a 
Hadical  and  an  Opportunist  as  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ineiit  there  is  no  appreciable  difference,  made  him  Gov 
ernor  of  Indo-China.  His  colleagues  of  the  Extreme  I^fi 
ri'ied  treason,  and  the  Boulevards  sneered,  as  the  bicen- 
tenarv  of  Dupleix  was  raising  the  problem  of  the  best 
neans  of  recovering  for  France  an  empire  in  the  East : 
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while  the  Moderate  Ministry  might  have  despatched  its 
Radical  satrap  with  the  valediction  — 

SoWentur  risa  tabulais,  tu  missus  abibis. 

We  must  renounce  also  the  theory  that  a  Radical 
ministry  is  dangerous,  because  of  the  opinions  on  social 
questions  cherished  by  its  members  in  spite  of  their  mild 
disposition.  No  one  has  repudiated  more  explicitly  than 
M.  Bourgeois  the  Socialist  creed.  After  the  fall  of  his 
ministry,  when  unfettered  by  office,  he  might  have  had 
some  excuse  for  paying  court  to  the  group  which  had 
upheld  it  in  the  Cliamber ;  but  in  reply  to  one  of  its  sup* 
porters,  M.  Millerand,  a  conspicuous  Socialist  member 
for  Paris,  who  had  recently  declared  that  ^*  the  only  genu- 
ine Socialists  are  the  Collect! vists,*'  the  Radical  leader 
retorted,  ^^  I  am  not  a  CoUectivist,  for  there  is  no  agree- 
ment possible  between  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
ideas  of  the  Collectivists,  which  are  un-French  in  tlieir 
origin.    * 

Nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  Church  more  rigorous 
under  a  Radical  ministry  tlian  at  other  times.  There  are« 
indeed,  Ita<iicals  and  Socialists  whose  hatre4l  for  Chris- 
tianity, or  for  all  religion,  ii^  a  malign  irnKsicm  far  more 
intolerant  than  siny  form  of  phihntophic  anti-rlericalism. 
litit  aiiti-clericalisiii  itself  is  out  (if  fashion  in  France,  and  J 
a  Itadical  iiiiiiister  tii  ple;ise  his  mont  fanatical  followers 
could  not  go  so  far  as  in  the  dayn  whrn  the  clerical  en- 
croachments of  the  Seize  Mai  drove  even  I^iberals  into  a 
persecuting  mood.  On  the  other  haii«l,  a  .Moderate  Cabi- 
net will  encourage  by  the  bestowal  of  li«>nours  the  intoler- 
ance of  an  anti-clerical  tyrant  in  the  provincres  in  the  hope 

>  l>MC«*u»  k  .Mt  hill.  :;;•  Mai.  IWIU. 
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of  gaining  his  electoral  support,  or  as  Moderate  Minister 
of  Public  Worship,  wishing  not  to  be  denounced  by  Radi- 
cals as  a  Clerical,  will  assume  an  attitude  to  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  which  is  revolting  to  a  spectator  ignorant 
of  reasons  of  state  which  should  permit  a  young  politician 
to  insult  an  aged  fellow-citizen.  That  tiie  pretensions  of 
the  clergy  have  sometimes  to  be  checked  by  tiie  GoTem- 
ment  is  admissible;  but  the  public  letters  addressed  by 
ministers.  Moderate  as  well  as  Radical,  to  archbishops 
and  bishops  deemed  to  have  infringed  some  artida  of  the 
Concordat,  are  documents  of  which  the  authors  ought  to 
be  ashamed.  After  all,  a  venerable  prelate  is  a  Fx6ncfa- 
man  usually  looked  up  to  with  reverence  and  respect  by  a 
number  of  the  French  population,  and  this  is  a  rare  expe- 
rience for  a  minister  of  the  Republic  who,  when  he  turns 
the  offensive  phrase  of  menace  or  of  reprimand,  perhaps 
compares  himself  with  Napoleon  taking  to  task  Pope  Pius 
VII.  To  the  outside  world  it  only  suggests  that  a  com- 
monplace politician  is  doing  homage  to  his  anti-clerical 
critics. 

Another  peril  said  to  be  likely  to  arise  from  a  Radical 
ministry  is  the  possibility  of  conflicts  with  the  Senate; 
but  they  have  arisen  under  governments  of  all  hues,  and 
the  one  most  placidly  regarded  by  the  nation  was  that 
provoked  by  the  Bourgeois  Cabinet.  We  may  pass  to 
the  most  valid  objection  to  the  occupation  of  office  by 
ministers  representing  exclusively  the  groups  of  the 
Flxtrenie  Left,  which  is  made  by  moderate  men  who  are 
not  place-hunters,  and  are  therefore  impartial  witnesses 
on  the  question  why  it  is  less  desirable  that  one  set  of 
ineffective  politicians  rather  than  another  should  have  the 
iuliiiinistration  of  the  country  in  their  hands.     The 
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tion  U  not  one  which  would  occur  to  thoM  who  have 
studied  parliamentary  institutions  only  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  It  is  that  the  administrative  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  French  ministers  is  so  vast,  and  the  central- 
ised government  controlled  by  their  nominees  is  so  power- 
ful, that  a  cabinet  compelled  to  favour  the  party  of  disorder 
may,  by  placing  its  agents  in  positions  of  authority  aU  over 
the  country,  bring  the  State  to  great  peril.  If  a  Radical 
ministry,  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Socialist  group, 
could  remain  long  enough  in  power,  it  might  deliver  the 
nation  to  anarchy.  We  have  seen  how  under  the  parlia- 
mentary system  the  enormous  administrative  patronage 
lias  fallen  into  the  hands  of  members  of  Parliament,  and 
how  the  Prefets  and  other  powerful  functionaries  may 
feel  that  an  influential  deputy  is  their  master  rather  than 
the  Minister.  If  a  Radical  ministry  at  the  orders  of  the 
Socialists  were  thus  to  pack  the  administrative  service, 
the  judiciary  and  the  police  with  agents  of  the  party  of 
disorder,  civil  war  would  ensue.  One  can  imagine  what 
would  be  the  effect  if  the  Prefet  of  Police  were  at  the 
onlers  of  the  members  for  Paris^  or  if  Socialists  were 
installed  at  the  prefectures  of  all  the  industrial  depart- 
ments where  strikes  sometimes  take  the  semblance  of  in- 
surrections under  the  glowing  eloquence  of  professors  and 
journalists  who  sit  on  the  Extreme  I^eft  benches  of  the 
Chamber.  No  doubt,  to  hirers  of  representative  govern- 
ment it  is  sad  that  the  deputies  for  Paris  and  other  popu* 
lous  centres  shouUl  see  their  constituents  administered  by 
unsyni|)athetic  officials.  But  the  student  of  French  insti- 
tutions  has  to  remark  many  anomalies  which  arise  from 
the  ill-assorted  marriage  of  the  native  centralised  machine 
and  the  foreign  {larlianientary  system.     One  result  of  the 
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incompatibility  is  the  special  signification  acquired  by  the 
term  Radical  under  the  Republic.     We  have  seen  that  in 
political  doctrine  there  is  little  diversity  between    the 
Radicals  and  Republicans  otherwise  designated ;  but  the 
latter  proclaim  their  distinctive  mark  to  be  that  they  are 
''men  of  government,"  having  no  commerce   with   the 
party  of  disorder  and  of  social  disintegration.     How  long 
they  will  be  able  effectively  to  abide  on  the  path  of  gov- 
ernmental discipline,  or  to  persuade  the  nation  of  their 
capability  to  keep  order,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
vicissitudes,  exterior  and  domestic,  in  store  for  France. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  SOaALIST  GROUP 

Thb  philosophy  and  tenets  of  French  Sooimlism;  the 
enumeration  of  its  sects  and  their  rivalries ;  the  attitade 
of  various  categories  of  the  population  on  social  qaes- 
tions ;  all  these  subjects  1  hope  to  study  in  another  work 
which  will  treat  of  economics  and  the  relations  of  capital 
with  labour.  ^  Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  Social* 
ists  in  their  parliamentary  capacity,  to  observe  their  gen- 
eral policy  and  demeanour,  and  to  see  how  it  is  likely  to 
influence  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  government  in 
France. 

The  General  Election  of  1898  was  the  first  at  which  the 
Socialists  formed  a  distinct  (lolitical  party,  they  having  in 
the  previous  year  made  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  at 
the  renewal  of  the  Municipal  Councils.  The  moment  was 
favourable  for  the  organisation  of  a  group  appealing  to 
the  diHcontented  in  the  nation.  The  Uoulangist  army, 
through  the  ranks  of  which  most  of  them  had  passed,  was 
disbanded.  Its  discomfiture  and  the  interference  of  the 
Pope  had  disorganised  the  Reactionaries,  and  in  certain 
regions  which  had  been  their  strongholds  a  number  of 
votes  were  transferred  from  the  Kxtrcme  Right  to  the 
Extreme  I^ft.     The  most  potent,  however,  of  the  causes 

ics 
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to  aid  the  new  group  at  the  polls  was  perhaps  the  Panama 
scandal,  which  brought  discredit  on  important  Republiean 
groups,  and  was  moreover  turned  to  profit  by  Socialist 
leaders  who  with  bold  ingenuity  suggested  that  **  Pana- 
mist "  and  Capitalist  were  synonymous  terms. 

The  Socialists  made  a  boisterous  entry  into  the  parlia- 
mentary system,  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  suf- 
frages they  obtained.  About  five  per  cent  of  tiie  votes 
on  the  register,  and  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  votes 
recorded^  were  given  to  their  candidates  throughout 
France;  but  as  Paris  furnished  nearly  a  third  of  their 
supporters  it  was  clear  that  the  provinces  were  not  carried 
away  by  the  new  movement.  Nevertheless,  the  result  was 
momentous  in  bringing  into  the  disorganised  Chamber 
over  thirty  determined  politicians,  who,  representing  sev- 
eral sects,  knew  how  to  sink  their  domestic  differences 
when  face  to  face  with  the  undisciplined  majority.  These 
occupants  of  the  benclies  on  the  Extreme  L#eft  did  not 
compose  a  new  party  suddenly  brought  into  being  by  the 
discontents  of  the  moment.  The  Socialist  label  was 
fresh ;  but  the  deputies  strongly  resembled  previous 
occupants  of  those  seats  who,  in  the  past,  had  helped  the 
Reactionaries  to  abbreviate  the  term  of  ministries,  and 
some  of  the  members  now  returned  under  the  new 


1  If  the  Hadical-Socialists  be  reckoned  wiUi  the  SocislItU  who  repudi- 
ate any  qualifying  epithet,  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  YoCet  on  the 
register,  and  eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  voiea  recorded,  were  given 
throughout  France  to  the  candidati^s  of  the  united  groups.  But  many 
Radical-Socialisu  decline  to  be  clamed  as  Socialists,  although  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  Radicals  not  ranked  as  Radical-8ocialists,  such  as  M.  Prl- 
Irtan,  who  work  in  close  alliance  with  extreme  Socialists  like  MM.  4aarte 
and  Gui'sile.  The  distinctions  between  French  parliamentary  grou|«  are 
often  obACure.  and  in  PariH  the  moKt  obHervant  expert  has  dillk'ulty  in 
distiiiguiiihing  between  a  Radical-Socialist  and  a  Socialist  witlioat  epitheu 
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nation  hmd  sat  before  as  Radical-SocialiBta,  Boulangists, 
or  Bevisioniats. 

As  for  the  electors,  a  study  of  the  regions  where  thej 
gave  the  most  votes  to  the  new  group  seems  to  show 
that  the  support  accorded  to  Socialism  in  the  provinces 
has  not  much  reference  to  geographical  position  or  in- 
dustrial occupation.  The  provincial  electorate  which 
gave  the  largest  proportion  of  votes  to  the  Socialists 
was  that  of  the  Cher,  an  agricultural  department.  Its 
most  populous  place  is  Bourges,  a  city  of  45,000  inhabi- 
tants, which  travellers  associate  less  with  modem  phases 
of  politics  than  with  the  sumptuous  splendour  of  a  noble 
church,  redolent  of  the  age  when  the  social  question  was 
regulated  by  the  power  which  raised  its  stately  walls. 
In  that  constituency,  which  contains  a  Government 
arsenal  and  some  porcelain  works,  the  Socialists  had  a 
large  minority ;  and  in  the  next  division,  which,  chiefly 
rural,  includes  Vierzon,  a  railway  centre  given  to  strikes, 
they  carried  a  Communard  of  local  origin.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  department  a  sitting  deputy,  previously 
classed  in  another  group,  was  on  his  re-election  counted 
as  a  Socialist. 

As  one  explores  the  byways  of  this  central  region  of 
France,  which  from  the  Berry  to  the  other  end  of  Bur- 
gundy is  wont  to  elect  deputies  of  impassioned  opinions, 
one  is  struck  with  the  profound  stillness  of  the  villages 
as  well  as  of  the  country-side.  To  the  passer-by  it  seems 
as  though  the  silent  land  were  peopled  by  a  race  of 
as  aluggish  tradition  as  the  long-submissive  rustics  of 
England.  But  the  old  plouglmian  guiding  the  oxen,  and 
his  neighbour  trimming  the  vines,  are  the  grandwms  of 
the   men   who    burned   the    chateaux    and    Kicked    the 
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churches,  a  year  or  two  after  Arthur  Young  rode  this 
way  noting  the  causes  about  to  enkindle  the  peasantry. 
The  spirit  then  aroused  lingers  still.  The  owner  of  a 
scrap  of  ground  asked  to  vote  for  a  politician  pat  forward 
by  the  organisations  of  the  local  towns  would  bid  the 
candidate  begone  if  he  accosted  him  with  a  scheme  of 
land-nationalisation  ;  yet  he  might  vote  for  its  promoter 
if  it  were  wrapped  in  a  programme  of  Revolution,  which 
word  has  no  sound  of  horror  for  him. 

Across  the  Lioire  in  the  Nievre  the  proportion  of  the 
electorate  returned  as  having  voted  Socialist  ia  com- 
paratively small,  though  it  is  a  department  where  any 
cause  is  popular  which  represents  discontent.  It  thus 
became  Boulangist,  and  when  that  movement  was  ended 
it  re-elected  most  of  its  ^^  Revisionist  "  deputies  as 
members  of  various  Republican  groups,  Moderate  as  well 
as  Radical.  Further  east  the  department  of  Sn8ne-et- 
Loire  is  also  interesting  to  examine.  It  contains  the 
fine  grazing  region  of  the  Charollais,  the  wine-growing 
country  around  Macon,  and  a  great  coal-basin  which 
employs  the  majority  of  the  electors  in  two  constituencies. 
Neither  Houlangism  nor  Socialism  ever  found  a  footing 
here,  though  at  Montceau-les-Mines  dynamite  was  first 
used  in  P>ance  as  a  political  argument.  The  electoral 
tone  of  the  department  is  Radical  of  the  shade  which 
supports  ** Concentration"  Ministries;  but  one  of  the 
industrial  constituencies  returns  a  Monarchist.  The 
colliers  and  iron-workers  of  Le  Creuzot,  in  sending  to 
the  Chamber  their  anti-Republican  employer,  do  not, 
however,  si^^nify  that  there  is  a  solitary  population  in 
Hurgundy  rea<ly  to  die  for  the  Due  d'Orleans,  but  only 
that  hero  tlit*  relations  of  capital  and  labour  are  of  a 
])attTnal  character. 
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It  would  need  a  special  monograph  to  analjrse  the  elec- 
toral tendencies  of  the  French  iiopulations  according  to 
locality;  but  before  the  interesting  work  was  completed 
it  might  lose  its  value,  as  some  movement  unconnected 
with  the  social,  question,  or  with  the  doctrine  professed 
by    any   existing    political    group,    suddenly    sweeping 
France  like  a  whirlwind,  might  leave  the  monographist, 
witli  his  conclusions,  disconcerted.     As  we  have  suffi- 
ciently seen  that  in  the  midland  region  the  manifestation 
of  Socialism  is  intermittent,  we  will  go  to  another  part 
of  the  country  where  the  conditions  are  di£Ferent.     The 
centre  of  France,  from  the  Berry  to  the  valley  of  tlie 
Sadne,  is  a  great  rural  area  dottetl  with  industrial  dis- 
tricts, so  far  from  one  another  that  they  affect  the  general 
character  of  the  population  almost  as  little  as  they  deface 
the  landscape.     In  contrast  to  this,  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  the   two   most  populous  of   all   the  provincial 
departments  present,  in  parts,  an  as|)ect  approaching  that 
of  some  of  our  manufacturing  and  mining  counties  in 
England.     In  portions  of  the  N«>rtl  and  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais  clusters  of  busy  towns  join  one  another,  mingling 
their  smoke;  and  these  are  the  two  doiMirtnients  where 
the   StKialists   have,    outside    the    lapital,    the    greatest 
numerical  support  at  the  polls,  though  the  projiortion  of 
their  votes  to  the  electorate  is  lens  than  in  the  rurul  Cher. 
Another  diversity  between  this  rejjinn  and  central  France 
is  tliat  there  the  population  is  anti-i*lerical  in  tendency, 
while  here  in  Flanders  and  Artois  it   is  genemlly  reli- 
gious.    Thus,  while  the  Chun'li  was  yet  a  nioiiaix*hical 
agency*  at  the  elections  of  18^.**,  ilie  two  Uiirth-eastem 
de|iartments  sent  a  sc^Iid  phalanx  of  React ionarion  to  the 
Chamber,   the   Nord  returning  twenty  and   the    Pas  d« 
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Calais  twelve  membeis  pledged  to  oyertom  the  Republic, 
which  had  not  a  single  deputy  to  support  it  from  this 
industrial  region.  Three  years  later  the  electors  of  the 
Nord  changed  the  note  of  their  hostility  to  the  Republic 
by  choosing  General  Boulanger  at  a  bye-election  with 
170,000  votes,  but  with  his  downfall  the  Reactionaries 
lost  their  predominance  in  the  north-east.  In  the  reo^ 
ganisation  of  parties  neither  in  the  Nord  nor  in  the  Pas 
de  Calais  did  the  Socialists  carry  many  seats  in  1893. 
One  of  the  members  for  Lille  and  two  for  Bethune  were 
alone  classed  in  their  group,  but  the  90,000  votes  dis- 
tributed among  their  candidates  in  the  two  departments 
were  significant  in  this  important  region  where  the 
Socialists  were  taking  possession  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cils of  some  of  the  biggest  and  richest  towns  in  France. 
The  subject  of  Socialist  municipalities  cannot  be  dealt 
with  here,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  province  wherein 
their  rise  has  caused  most  alarm  is  not  the  home  of  an 
electorate  which  has  long  had  a  tendency  to  Radicalisnu 
whereof  Socialism  is  sometimes  considered  the  deveIoi>- 
ment. 

In  other  industrial  regions  the  same  intermittent 
features  are  observed.  The  department  of  the  Loire, 
which  contains  St.  Etienne  and  Roanne,  has  a  Socialist 
electorate  proportionately  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Rhone,  which  consists  of  Lyons  and  its 
dependencies.^    The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  farther 

1  One  of  the  more  obvious  reasons  is  that  St.  fetienne  and  Roaniie  vt 
inhabite<l  almost  exclusively  by  working-class  popuUuions,  whereas  Uut 
of  Lyons  is  compoKed  of  many  diveme  clementfi.  But  Lyons  imieiiti 
social  featUR^  so  remarkable  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  intercitiaf 
cities  of  Kuro|)e  to  study,  and  to  penrmlise  ufion  it  would  be  mlsleadiai- 
I  ho|>e.  however,  to  deal  with  it  on  a  future  occasion. 
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south.  In  the  Tarn,  where  the  chief  result  of  the  strikes 
of  Carmaux  has  been  the  invention  of  M.  Jaures,  Social- 
ism is  a  political  force,  while  it  has  little  electoral  impor- 
tance in  the  adjacent  coal-field  of  the  Aveyron  with  its 

turbulent  miners  of  Decazeville.     In  other  districts  of  the 

• 

south,  where  labour  troubles  are  rarer,  the  Socialist  vote 
may  be  referred  to  that  meridional  exuberance  which  in 
the  private  relations  of  life  finds  an  outlet  in  loud  words 
and  violent  gestures.  Whatever  the  genesis  of  Socialism 
in  other  latitudes,  it  is  not  a  scientific  philosophy  in  the 
south  of  France.  It  is  cultivated  by  the  jame  type  of 
citizens  who  appear  sometimes  in  one  of  those  amazing 
trials  for  electoral  corruption  which  the  whole  community 
seems  to  enjoy  as  a  roistering  farce,  or  who  threaten  in- 
surrection when  a  bull-fight  is  stopped.  To  popularise 
the  Socialists  under  the  sun  of  Provence  and  Gascony  it 
is  enough  for  them  to  be  denounced  as  the  party  of  dis- 
order ;  for  liberty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Southerner  is  not  the 
power  to  change  the  law,  but  the  faculty  of  breaking  it. 
It  is  said  that  serious  apostles  of  German  Socialism  who 
have  ventured  into  France  are  as  shocked  at  the  trifling 
of  their  joyous  brethren  of  Toulouse  and  Marseilles  as  was 
Itoliespierre,  grim  prcHluct  of  the  fogs  of  the  north,  at  the 
lightsome  enjoyment  of  the  Revolution  displayed  by 
Barras  of  the  Var  and  his  com|Kitriots. 

The  Socialism  of  one  great  southern  city  cannot  be 
ascrilied  to  this  quality.  At  Bordeaux,  where  the  party 
makes  an  outward  show  of  progress,  the  inhabitants, 
though  given  to  all  the  genial  amenities  of  life,  are  not 
expansive  or  efTervescent  like  their  Gascon  neighbours. 
Thf  liorilelais  attribute  their  unexajjge rated  temi>erament 
to  the  Plantagenet  occu|>ation  of  (iuienne  when  the  race 
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was  mingled  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  strain,  and  the  super- 
ficial aspect  of  the  Girondin  movement  in  the  Revolution 
maintained  the  tradition  of  moderation.  The  political 
history  of  the  department  prior  to  the  appearance  in  it  of 
Socialism  was  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  populous  region  of 
the  north.  While  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  the  Nord  were 
returning  a  solid  body  of  Monarchical  deputies  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Gironde  was  as  thoroughly  Republican. 
But  Republican  vine-country  and  Reactionary  coal-field 
alike  rallied  to  Boulangism,  and  at  Bordeaux  Socialism 
seems  to  be  its  after-effect,  the  Royalists  aiding  Socialist 
candidates  against  Moderate  Republicans.  In  a  con- 
stituency of  that  city  of  20,000  electors  6000  votes,  in- 
cluding those  of  Reactionaries  and  malcontents  of  all 
sects,  suffice  to  return  a  Socialist  to  the  Chamber,  so  it  is 
clear  that  the  mass  of  the  population  is  not  with  him. 
The  vast  majority  of  electors  who  abstain  from  voting 
may,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  be  called  Conservatives, 
that  is  to  say,  members  of  the  great  class  which  primarily 
favouring  the  existing  regime  might,  if  it  failed  to  repress 
disorder,  be  moved  to  acclaim  a  strong  government  to 
take  its  place.  This  great  body  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  the  moderate  people  classed  in  these  pages  as  the 
indifferent  in  politics,  and  their  tendency  to  abstain  from 
the  polls  is  a  capital  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  t 
Moderate  Republican  party;  but  though  the  rivalries  of 
parliamentary  groups  have  no  part  in  their  industrious 
lives,  they  niiiy  have  a  determining  influence  in  tlie  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  government  in  France,  if  ever 
Sorialisni  drives  into  terror  that  serious  element  of  the 
nation. 

Noar  the  Ciironde  is  the  rural  department  of  the  Gen, 
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in  population  barely  equal  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  its 
chief  town  Auch,  though  the  seat  of  an  archbiiihopf  being 
little  bigger  than  a  village.  For  a  long  time  its  deputies 
and  senators  were  nearly  all  Reactionaries,  mostly  Bona- 
partist  like  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  who  was  its  member 
for  seventeen  years.  When  the  Republicans  took  this 
Imperialist  stronghold  it  was  noticed  that  the  Socialists 
had  become  a  voting  force,  and  later,  at  the  senatorial 
elections  in  1897,  it  presented  the  unique  phenomenon  of 
being  the  only  department  in  France  returning  none  but 
Radical-Socialist  senators,  representing  ideas  which  at  tlie 
Luxembourg  are  relatively  as  extreme  as  those  of  the 
most  ardent  revolutionaries  in  the  Chamber.  This  is 
another  example  of  the  Socialists  gaining  a  footing  in  an 
electorate  which  previously  had  lent  its  forces  to  a  Reac- 
tionary party  pledged  to  overturn  the  Republic.  So  many 
regions,  which,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  have 
given  suffrages  to  Socialism,  had  been  in  the  previous  ten 
years  Bonapartist  or  Clerical,  Houlangist  or  Royalist,  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  Socialist  vote  in  France  is  rather 
an  expression  of  discontent  or  of  disorder  than  a  serious 
evolution  towards  collectivist  (UH:trine. 

The  attitude  of  the  i>easantry  to  that  doctrine  in  the 
Gere  or  elsewhere  can  l)e  noticed  only  incidentally  here  ; 
but  a  few  words  ought  to  be  8iii(l  on  the  apparent 
anomal}'  of  small  proprietors^  avid  of  the  soil,  voting 
for  advocates  of  its  nationalis;ition.  The  inconsistency 
of  voting  for  a  Monarchiial  canditlate  at  one  election, 
and  for  a  Rcpnbliran  at  the  next,  is  explicable,  as  the 
elector  may  have  no  rooted  prejudii-e  in  favour  of  tlie 
principle  advoi*ate<l  by  either:  Imii  that  a  iH*asant,  with 
his   craving    for    land,  )iht»ul<l    ^n|i|Hirt    a  |Hilitieian    who 
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would  destroy  private  ownership  in  real  estate,  does  not 
seem  reasonable.  An  explanation  is  that  the  Socialist, 
far  from  trying  to  teach  the  small  cultivator  that  he 
would  be  happier  as  tenant  of  the  State  than  tilling  his 
own  plot,  appeals  to  his  ruling  passion.  To  the  owner 
of  the  tiny  scrap  of  ground  he  points  out  the  bigger 
holding  of  his  neighbour,  which  would  have  to  be 
shared  between  the  two  if  the  Socialist  doctrine  were 
put  in  practice ;  and  this  primitive  fallacy  is  said  to  have 
a  certain  effect  on  peasants,  who  know  nothing  of  politics 
but  who  care  a  great  deal  for  land. 

Another  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  vote  is 
the  depopulation  of  rural  France.  This  great  evil, 
probably  the  most  serious  which  the  nation  has  to  &oe, 
graver  than  any  question  of  government  or  of  politics, 
has  a  twofold  phase.  First  there  is  the  unnatural 
decrease  in  the  birth-rate,  whereof  the  chief  danger 
feared  shows  that  Malthus  never  anticipated  the  system 
of  universal  conscription,  under  which  the  very  existence 
of  a  nation  might  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  its 
manhood  on  numerical  equality  with  that  of  its  neigh- 
bour across  the  frontier.  The  peasants*  determination 
not  to  have  many  children,  primarily  due  to  the  testa- 
mentary law  which  enforces  the  division  of  property 
among  offspring,  has  become  a  habit,  and  has  encouraged 
the  idea  that  the  land  is  incapable  of  supporting  even 
those  who  already  dwell  upon  it.  Thus  an  impulse,  new 
in  France,  and  less  pressing  there  than  in  other  countries, 
is  given  to  that  migration  of  rustics  to  the  towns  which 
afllicts  all  modern  communities.  The  peasants  who  join 
the  urban  population  find  life  hanier  in  the  streets  than 
in  the  fields,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  adhere  to 
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doctrines  which  promise  to  remedy  their  disillusions. 
In  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  departments  of  France  the 
population  is  decreasing  ;  ^  and  within  tliem  an  interior 
migration  takes  place,  the  rural  areas  sending  their 
natives,  who  do  not  depart  to  great  cities  far  away,  to 
attenuate  the  resources  of  the  country  towns,  and  to 
import  into  them  an  element  of  discontent.  This  may 
aooount  for  some  of  the  Socialist  votes  in  certain  depart- 
ments which  contain  no  industrial  centres.  But  the 
migration  from  villages  to  towns  within  the  same  depart- 
ment, or  from  rural  districts  to  industrial  centres  in  the 
provinces,  is  trifling  compared  to  the  movement  towards 
Paris.  The  last  census  returns  of  the  ninteenth  century 
displaying  the  wide-spread  deci-ease  of  the  birth-rate  are 
full  of  ominous  significance  for  the  future  of  France. 
The  increase  of  the  entire  population  was  faintly  percepti- 
ble, being  175,000  in  five  years,  and  this  was  more  than 
accounted  for  by  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  which  in  1896 
bad  200,000  more  inliabitants  than  in  1891. 

Not  that  the  influx  of  provincials  to  the  capital  affects 
the  spirit  of  its  electorate,  except  in  so  far  as  the  immigra- 
tion of  workmen  in  search  of  employ  increases  the  discon- 

I  In  ISCNS  only  84  de|iartmenu  wen;  incrvteing  Ui  poiHiUtion,  while  63 
vera  diminlAhing,  the  situation  liaviiig  brrn  jum  rexennl  in  ten  years,  m 
la  ISSO  there  were  68  in  whirh  the  iiopiUmion  wan  fn»^  ing.  It  ie  impoe- 
irible  io  generaline  on  the  subject,  or  to  awciatt*  in  all  cases  political  sentl* 
■irat  with  thti»  plienomenon,  an  in  th(  l«N-aliiit^  when-  |io|>uUtion  continues 
u>  f^row  the  increase  i^  by  nn  nieaiui  evpr>'mh«*rr  Hue  i*i  inimi}rniti«in.  In 
Finistfrp  and  the  Morbihan,  for  example,  then*  i*  a  hi);h  binh-rate  owinK 
to  tiir  influence  of  the  rhun*h.  Vivv  of  the  ilfiartnientii  on  thf*  Ka^em 
frontier  show  an  incrvasc.  ami  only  one  of  thcni  in  eiwentially  industrial 
tai  duracler.  though  in  tlie  otlurn  the  rtM*  of  nianuCict urine  tomni  U  one 
t4  the  cotwequenceM  of  tlif  aiiuexution  to  (Mnnan\  t>f  Alsace  and  l.in- 
raine,  French  in^lunirii'S  in  thtim*  pmxincei  ha\ing  been  ri'UioTt-*!  witliin 
tlMT  new  frvititier. 
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tent  in  cities.     Whatever  the  condition  and  sentiment  of 
the  provinces,  Paris  retains  its  revolutionary  tradition, 
and  the  influence  in  the  country  of  that  commanding  city 
is  somewhat  anomalous.     No  metropolis  since  the  days  of 
antiquity  ever  had  such  a  sway,  moral  and  intellectual  as 
well  as  adniinisti-ative,  over  a  nation,  and  the  centralised 
system  was  not  artificially  imposed  on  an  unwilling  peo- 
ple, but  grew  up  with  the  predominance  of  the  capitaL 
Nevertheless,  France  has  rarely  accepted  the  political  lead 
of  Paris.     The  history  of  a  century  has  illustrated  that 
proposition   from   Thermidor,   when   Robespierre  found 
vain  the  shelter  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  protection 
of  the  Commune,  to  the  Coup  d']£tat  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
when  the  nation  condoned  the  shooting  down  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  boulevards.     Again,  when  the  revived  Com- 
mune set  fire  to  the  city  of  its  birth  as  a  spectacle  for  the 
victorious  Germans,  the  trouble  had  little  echo  in  the 
country,  considering  the  efforts  of  the  International  and 
of   the  emissaries  of  the  capital  to  inflame  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, and  other  centres  where  there  is  alwaj's  an  insur- 
rectionary element ;  ^  and  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
Republic  the  political  opinion  of  the  provinces  has  never 
for  a  moment  followed  that  of  the   Parisian  electorate. 
Once  the  capital  obeyed  the  lead  of  the  provincial  democ- 
rac}'.     When  General  Boulanger  had  been  acclaimed  by 
the  suffrages  of  successive  departments,  Paris  elected  hiin 
too  with  a  gigantic  vote  ;   but  it  seemed  as  though  the 
voice  of  the  capital  were  sufficient  to  condemn  a  cause. 
for  at  the  general  elections  the  same  year,  while  the  vola- 
tile city  remained  partially  true  to  its  latest  idol  when 

1  KiKiu^te  (Kirlemt'iitain*  8ur  I'lnsnrrectioii  dti  18  Man;   RapportH  <lr 
MM.  les  Premiers  rreftidents  de  Couri  d*Appel. 
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shattered,  the  rest  of  the  natiou  turned  its  back  upon  him, 
and  the  metropolitan  members  composed  one-half  of  the 
Boulangist  faction  in  the  Chamber  of  1889. 

If  the  capital  and  the  country  marched  in  unison,  the 
preponderance  of  the  Socialists  in  the  electorate  of  Paris 
would  be  more  momentous,  for  they  outnumber  all  the 
other  groups  put  together,  including  the  Radicals.^  If 
the  great  mass  of  Parisians,  who  by  their  votes  profess 
adherence  to  Socialism,  composed  an  army  of  earnest  en- 
thusiasts impelled  by  reflection  and  experience  to  demand 
the  reorganisation  of  society,  or  even  if  they  were  directed 
by  grave  leaders,  convinced  of  the  scientific  truth  of  defi- 
nite doctrines,  then  the  prospect  of  social  and  fiscal 
changes  would  be  imminent.  But  the  Socialist  electorate 
of  Paris  is  feared  not  as  a  serious  section  of  the  democ- 
racy, determined  on  organic  reform,  but  as  the  inconstant 
party  of  disoixler  bent  on  revolution ;  they  are  the  Inter- 
nationalists of  the  Commune  and  the  Boulangists  of  yes- 
terday, not  pursuing  one  steady  doctrinal  aim,  but  ready 
to  join  any  movement  which  will  lead  to  fighting  in  the 
street. 

It  is  not  their  critics  who  traduce  them  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  men  of  the  Commune  ;  it  is  their  own 
loudest  boast  that  thev  are  the  successors  of  the  in- 
cendiaries  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  assassins  of  the 
Archbishop  and  the  other  hostages.     Every  year,  when 

>  At  the  elrctionn  of  IW:]  in  Pari*  :^i0.ft^(^  roiwi  wert  recorded  for 
Socialist  and  Kjulical-5v«cialist  cainlidat^.  the  lattrr.  %%h«i  arp  hardly  di»- 
Unguiahmhlp  from  the  former  in  the  capital,  obt-iinini:  4'».000.  The  Radi- 
eala.  Moderate  Ke|Mibliraiui.  Kalli^t.and  Heart ion.'iriea  obtained  190,<MI0,  of 
which  112,000  wore  friv»»n  to  Radical  candidaten.  many  of  whom  wrrv  ii«»i 
far  mnoved  from  S<M-inli«4iii.  There  were  al*«'  :5*J.«iii'>  \Mir*  pivrn  t«»  Rf- 
viAir»fiiiit  caii<ii<iMtef(.  rvlii**!  of  H«>tilanf:iHm.  at  ltii«t  half  of  whicii  may  U 
nnrloMieti  aa  ltflMn);tn|{  to  tht*  |4irty  of  iliiMinltr. 
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the  18th  of  March  comes  round,  the  Socialists  of  various 
sects  glorify  the  Commune.  One  of  its  old  members, 
M.  Vaillant,  Socialist  deputy  for  the  Charonna  division,^ 
which  gave  notice  to  Gambetta  that  the  electors  of 
Paris  were  no  longer  with  him,  said,  in  celebrating  the 
twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  1871 :  ^^The  working  classes 
throughout  the  world  felt  as  though  a  blow  had  fallen 
on  them  when  the  Commune  fell,  and  henceforth  growing 
in  the  popular  imagination  the  Conmiune  has  become  for 
them  the  image  of  the  future  which  they  have  to  con- 
quer." On  the  same  occasion  M.  Sembat,  deputy  for 
Montmartre  where  the  murder  of  Grenerals  Le  Comte 
and  Clement  Thomas  was  the  opening  act  of  the  insur- 
rection, wrote,  ^^  The  Commune  was  a  paroxysm  of  gener- 
ous fury '' ;  and  another  writer  in  the  official  organ  of 
the  Socialist  party  declared  that  *^  The  Commune  supplied 
the  irrefutable  proof  that  the  morrow  of  a  revolution 
might  be  awaited  without  disquietude."* 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Parisian  Socialists  of 
the  end  of  the  century  unite  in  approving  the  acts  of 
the  Commune,  for  that  movement,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  was  by  no  means  identified  with  Socialism.  In 
our  country  the  opposite  impression  is  current,  because 
English  writers,  many  of  whom  ought  to  know  better, 
apply  the  term  Communist,  which  has  a  definite  meaning 

1  At  the  General  EK'vtioii  of  1S81.  little  more  than  a  year  before  bin 

death,  (ianil)etta  wa^  candidate  for  two  of  the  divi«iuii8  of  the  20th  arron- 

diMKement.  and  at  C'haronne  lie  wa^s  ]inu'tk*ally  defeated,  not  obtaining  an 

abHolute  majority,  and  declining  to  Mibiuit  to  a  aeooiid  boilot.     He  bad 

been  returned  by  the  first  divi>(ion.  but  not  by  a  vant  minority,  and  hi* 

lukcwann  treatment  in  a  quarter  distinguiftlied  by  many  of  his  celebrated 

speeclicN  Hhowed  tliat  he  had  parted  com|»aiiy  with  the  Radlcalkm  uf 
Paris. 

'  Petite  RepuUiqiie.  18  Marn,  1890. 
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both  in  our  language  and  in  French,  to  the  Commune  of 
ParUy  with  which  it  has  no  other  connection  than  an  acci* 
dental  aaeonance.'  But  the  error  is  more  confusing  than 
the  mere  misuse  of  a  term,  as  among  the  members  of  the 
Commune  there  were  Communists,  just  as  there  were 
Freemasons*  and  adherents  of  other  sects  which  had 
primarily  nothing  to  do  with  its  aims.  Its  fundamental 
doctrine  was  merely  the  absolute  autonomy  all  over 
France  of  the  administrative  areas  called  Communes. 
The  chief  theoretical  objection  to  it  is  not  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  wide  system  of  local  government  in  a  country 

1  The  French  term  '*  Communlste/*  like  its  English  equivalent  Com- 
mmiist,  signifies  a  person  who  believes  in  the  commanity  of  goods  and 
desires  the  abolition  of  private  propeny.  The  word  *' CollecUviste/* 
more  in  use  at  the  present  day,  was  described  at  the  inquiry  into  the 
Insurrection  of  the  18th  of  5Iarch,  as  defining  **  Communiste  honteuz/* 
At  all  evenu  **  communiste  **  is  derived  from  **commun,**  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  tlie  administrative  term  ^'Conmiune/*  though  of 
course  the  words  have  the  same  Latin  rmH.  lliere  are  several  atljectives 
and  tubstanUves  which  have  come  into  the  French  language  to  designate 
the  uprising  of  1871,  and  the  peraons  who  took  part  in  it  **  Commu- 
nard **  is  the  most  frequently  used,  and  it  might  well  be  adopted  in 
English  to  take  the  plaoe  of  the  miitleiiding  Communist.  It  is  generally 
used  by  adveraaries  of  the  movement.  Its  defenden  seem  to  prefer 
'*Communeuz,**  which  Littr^  itays  is  alito  used  as  a  term  of  disparage- 
ment, but  it  is  found  in  the  Socialist  journals  in  their  praises  of  the 
Commune  in  such  phramii  sm  **  La  grandeur  de  la  Revolution  Commu- 
neuse/*  **Commuiuiliiae**  is  alno  sometimes  used.  Unlettered  French 
people  during  the  siege  used  to  Apply  the  epithet  Communiste  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commune,  jiiMt  m  educated  Eu^liAhmen  do.  This  use  of  it 
occnn*  in  one  of  M.  Lutlovic  llal^vy'it  sketches  describing  the  siege.  simI 
he  Informed  me  it  wsj*  coiiMsntly  ivied  by  the  same  class  of  the  popiilai*r 
which  spoke  of  the  armi^tirt  as  the  amnitiie.  sitgirestifig  the  peruU  vicisp^i- 
tuden  which  they  or  thc*ir  friends  had  underKoiie.  It  is  itomUble  thst  tiN* 
Rii|!li«4i  aiiMiristion  of  romniuniitni  with  revohitioiuiiT  iMitbresks  in  PariH 
was  oriiriiuiny  a  n'miiiixrenre  of  1848,  nhen  the  Communists  flayed  a  crr- 
tsiii  \mn  in  the  inmirrertionnrr  movements. 

^  KiK|uftf  |iarU* mcntain*  Mir  l*liiMurrection  du  18  Man* ;  |)e|»i»Uii«»n  dr 
M.  Kl<»qu€*l, 
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•used  to  centralisation,  but  the  tremendous  power  whi^^dz^h 
its  adoption  would  give  to  the  incendiary  inhabitants  ^^mf 
Paris,  who  would,  with  it,  constitute  a  reyolutionary  e^czz:^. 
pire  within  the  State.  There  were  Communist  Sociali^^s.  -ta 
opposed  to  the  Commune,  while  some  of  its  most  ard^  -^Knt 
defenders  were  the  adversaries  of  Communism,  whL  ^ — -h 
they  said  had  been  forced  into  France  by  the  influei 
of  foreign  delegates  whom  the  French  reyolutionar 
met  at  the  congresses  of  the  International.^  Thus  t^I=3Be 
Socialists  who  laud  the  proceedings  of  the  ConmiiBi^  e 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  do  so,  nc^  ^ 
because  of  their  zeal  for  local  autonomy,  or  because  <^  ^ 
the  association  of  coUectivbt  ideas  with  the  rising  o. 
1871 ;  they  extol  the  Commune  simply  as  the  ensij 
of  an  insurrectionary  movement  which  they  would  like 
see  repeated  for  their  own  purjioses. 

The  complete  harmony  between  the  men  of  the  Com- 
mune and  the  Socialists  of  the  end  of  the  century  might 
be  ascribed  to  evolution  of  opinion,  impelling  sincere 
revolutionaries  to  adopt  one  another's  programmes,  did 
not  the  interlude  of  Boulangism  destroy  the  plausible 
theory.  A  military  adventurer,  who  never,  when  he  was 
protected  by  the  Radicals,  professed  either  autonomic  or 
coUectivist  tenets,  touched  the  fancy  of  the  public,  and 
after  he  had  been  openly  proclaimed  by  the  Reactionaries 

1  The  evidence  given  before  the  Commiwion  of  the  National  Aflvmbly 
on  the  IiiMirrection  of  the  Commune  contains  much  mtimony  like  the 
following  :  '*  Nous  avonn  pu  n^marquer  qu*en  Angletem,  en  AUemafnie. 
en  Suisse,  en  Belgique,  partout  oil  des  gnmiies  d*ouvrietii  ae  formeni.  b 
tendance  est  comnnnuRte.  La  France  seule  envoya  dam  le  coniote  (ISRT^ 
den  d^I^gu^t  qui  pn>tef%t^nM)t  contre  \en  idMi  communifftea.**  Enqiiftf 
siir  h'  18  Mars;  D^positiun  dc  M.  Tolain.  (51.  T(»lain  was  an  actirt- 
nieinl>or  of  the  International.) 
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M  their  instrument  to  restore  monarchical  government 
in  France,  the  Socialists  of  Paris  with  one  great  voice 
elected  him  their  member,  and  were  nearly  the  means  of 
establishing  a  dictatorship.  A  Radical  candidate  was 
proposed  by  the  Government  to  catch  the  anti-clerical 
vote  of  the  democracy :  a  Socialist  trade-unionist  came 
forward  in  the  interests  of  the  working  class.  But  the 
proletariat  of  Paris  scented  revolution  in  the  air,  and 
thought  that  General  Boulanger  on  his  black  horse  would 
lead  them  to  the  attack  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 
So  they  forgot  the  doctrines  of  the  Commune  and  of 
Collectivism,  and  intimated  to  the  unadventurous  ad- 
venturer that  when  he  was  ready  to  lead  the  insurrection, 
the  party  of  disorder,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  was 
ready  to  follow  him.^ 

This  attitude  of  the  Socialists  to  a  potential  military 
dictator  must  be  carefully  noted.  It  shows  first  that  the 
Socialist  democracy  of  Paris  is  willing  to  throw  to  the 
winds  every  article  in  its  programme  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  a  revolution,  without  reflection  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate results.  It  also  throws  light  on  the  foreboding  of 
thoee  who  tliink  that  the  growth  of  Socialism  may  drive 
the  nation  to  take  refuge  in  Caesarism.  The  fear  of  the 
advance  of  the  party  of  disorder,  in  the  face  of  parlia- 

1  This  election  (or  Paris  in  Januarj,  18S0,  being  held  before  the  abo- 
tttioo  ol  acnitin-de-liiite,  which  it  hastened,  was  i«rtici|iated  in  by  the 
eoiire  capital.  In  spite  of  the  strongest  official  preasure  in  favour  of  M. 
Jacqnas,  the  Radical  candidate  of  the  GoTemment.  General  Boulanger 
reeeived  244,000  votes  against  102,000  given  to  M.  Jacques,  while  tlie 
Socialist  pnIM  only  10.000.  Of  the  BouUngist  majority  it  in  impoN^ible 
that  more  than  SO.OOO  were  reactionary  vote«,  and  to  ancrilie  2<M>.ci00  of 
them  to  the  8ocialii4  and  Revolutionary  electors  is  cc^rtainly  a  moderate 
calculation.  Thei*e  figuni*  may  be  inKtructively  com|iai\*<l  with  the  claiwi- 
Hcatkio  ui  l*ari»iau  voten  in  WXl  given  in  a  previous  note  on  page  476. 
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mentary  anarchy,  might  impel  the  bouigeoisie  and  the 
peasantry  into  acclaiming  a  sayiour,  if  a  popular  hero 
were  forthcoming;  but  if  he  touched  the  public  fancy 
the  Revolutionaries  also  might  join  in  the  acclamation, 
as  they  did  at  the  Boulang^t  epoch.  The  dread  of 
Socialism  was  one  of  the  potent  causes  to  drive  France 
into  the  arms  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  but  his  struggle  with 
the  democracy  of  Paris  was  very  short,  and  three  weeks 
after  he  had  swept  the  boulevards  with  his  cannon  and 
his  musketry,  the  working  men  of  the  capital  made  little 
protest  at  the  plebiscite  which  condoned  the  Coup  d*Etat. 
Thus,  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  r^me,  M.  Jules 
Favre,  in  his  opposition  to  it  used  to  throw  in  the  teeth 
of  the  working  classes  the  reproach  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  deeds  of  the  Empire, — they  who  had 
made  it.^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Socialists  in  Parliament  and  the 
language  of  their  press  does  not  dispel  the  idea  tluit 
revolutionary  disorder,  and  not  social  reform,  is  the  end 
of  the  party.  In  spite  of  the  insurrectionary  tendencies 
of  the  democracy  of  Paris  and  of  other  centres,  if  the 
Socialist  movement  had  produced  political  leaders  of  lucid 
aims  and  of  sober  resoluteness,  the  wayward  passions  of 
the  people  might  have  been  organised  into  a  force  capable 
of  compelling  a  solution  of  certain  social  problems  which 
confront  all  modern  communities,  though  they  are  prob- 
ably less  pressing  in  France  than  elsewhere.  But  the 
endeavour  of  the  politicians  seems  to  be  to  aggravate 
the  incoherency  of  the  populace  in  order  to  dissimulate 

1  '*  MpRKieursIes  ouvriorp.  voiis  seuU  avez  fait  TEmpire:  i  wvob  p^uIn 
de  le  d^faire.**  Jules  Fuviv.  —  Mitni/tntatUtH  dn  Boulerard  Bonnt  Sqm- 
telle  aprtM  la  batailU  de  Meutana,  4  Xuvembrti,  1SG7. 
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their  own ;  nor  do  they  impress  the  world  with  their 
sensibility  to  the  real  sufferings  of  the  people  who  toil, 
and  a  stranger,  bent  on  studying  the  subject  with  open 
mind^  will  not  derive  much  aid  from  the  official  press 
of  the  party. 

The  PetiU  Ripuhlique  for  several  years  was,  as  it 
boasted,  the  only  daily  organ  of  the  entire  Socialist 
party.  Its  articles  were  signed  by  all  the  conspicuous 
deputies  of  the  party,  by  eminent  municipal  councillors 
of  Paris,  and  by  the  chiefs  of  its  sects,  including  MM. 
Jaures,  Guesde,  Brousse,  and  Allemane,  but  its  perusal, 
far  from  affording  some  definite  idea  of  what  these 
philosophers  wanted,  only  gave  the  general  idea  that 
-they  had  a  revolution  in  view.  Week  after  week,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  leading  articles  were  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  printed  in  other  violent  journals 
of  every  shade  of  politics.  The  iniquities  of  ministers 
of  the  Republic  were  more  often  the  subject  of  attack 
than  the  inequalities  in  the  lot  of  its  citizens  ;  and  on 
such  occasions  it  was  instructive  to  cut  out  and  com- 
pare in  parallel  columns  the  diatribes  of  the  Socialist 
and  anti-clerical  Petite  RSpubUque^  of  the  anti-Semitic 
and  Catholic  Libre  Parole^  of  the  Imperialist  AutoritS^  and 
of  the  Intrantigeant^  which  represents  the  special  tenets  of 
M.  Henri  Rochefort.  An  expert  in  the  styles  of  the 
boulevards  would  at  once  recognise  the  invective  of  that 
storm-tossed  nobleman,  the  favourite  epithets  of  M.  Paul 
de  Cassagnac,  or  the  more  sonorous  abuse  of  M.  Dru- 
mont ;  but,  in  pondering  the  substance  of  the  essays 
which  display  to  France  the  volcanic  beauties  of  un- 
licensed printing,  the  unlearned  would  not  detect  that 
one    of   them    was   the   voice   of   the   inspired    organ   of 

VOL.  II  2  I 
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social  reform.  Its  other  pages  might  contain  a  para- 
graph relating  to  a  strike  at  Carmaux,  or  a  congress  at 
Marseilles,  such  as  would  appear  in  other  morning  jour- 
nals, from  which  its  record  of  news  would  differ  only 
in  its  announcements  of  a  meeting  of  the  ^League  for 
promoting  Atheism'"  at  Belleville,  or  an  account  of  a 
^^  Civil  Baptism  "  at  Montmartre  ^  —  chronicles  agreeable 
to  the  anti-clerical  reader,  but  having  little  pertinence 
to  Collectivism  or  other  social  doctrines. 

What  distinguished  it  from  other  vehement  joomala. 
Republican  or  Reactionary,  was  its  publication,  una- 
bridged, of  speeches  made  by  Socialist  leaders  at  ban- 
quets or  in  Parliament,  and  the  perusal  of  the  latter 
leads  us  to  consider  the  position  and  action  of  the  party' 
in  the  legislature.  To  a  stranger  who  frequents  the 
Chamber  the  difference  between  the  Socialist  deputies 
and  other  members  of  Parliament  is  not  striking.  This 
is  not  surprising,  as  of  the  former,  those  who  have  been 
longest  in  the  House  have  previously  sat  in  other  groups ; 
while  the3%  as  well  as  their  younger  colleagues,  belong  by 
origin  to  tlie  same  class  as  the  majority  of  deputies  — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  chiefly  journalists,  professors,  or 
lawj^ers.  Thus  the  reproach  sometimes  tlirown  at  tlie 
Socialists  by  Moderate  Republicans,  that  they  are  pro- 
fessional politicians,  can  be  equally  applied  to  those  who 
make  it;  but  a  juster  criticism  of  the  group  is  that, 
considering   its   popular   pretensions,  rare  in  it  are  the 

1  The  following  is  a  typical  example  of  8uch  annoancements  in  the 
Petite  lifpubUque :  *'  S4M:i^t^  de  Dapt^me  civil  et  de  propsgande  d*atb^ 
isme.  —  Maisnn  du  IVuple.  I^i  St^i^t^  organiw  an  orchestre  destine  k 
prendre  part  auz  f^tes  antid^ricales.  EUe  adre«KC  un  cbaleureuz  appel 
k  tons  led  miL^iciens  MKMalUtes.  (icrire,  pour  t«>ut  ce  qui  concemc  la 
Soci^t^,  au  citoyen  A.  L^trillard,  secretaire  g^n^ral/* 
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representatives  of  labour  who  have  ever  earned  a  liveli- 
hood by  manual  toil.  As  to  the  demeanour  of  the  Socialists 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  legislative  duties,  it  is  not  much 
more  boisterous  than  that  of  other  deputies  who  are  not 
of  the  party  of  violence.  There  are  Reactionaries  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Chamber  who  contest  the  uproarious 
superiority  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and,  what  is  more 
notable,  the  Royalists  sometimes  give  tongue  loudest 
to  foment  the  eloquence  of  a  Socialist.  The  sight  of 
Monarcliists,  from  the  Vendee  and  Brittany,  cheering 
the  utterances  of  a  Revolutionary  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment, is  instructive  to  those  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  parties  under  the  Republic,  particularly  at  the 
epoch  of  Boulangism. 

In  justice  it  must  be  said  that  all  the  harangues  of 
the  Socialists  do  not  incite  the  applause  of  the  Reac- 
tionaries. The  Church  is  so  often  the  object  of  their 
rage  that  the  Abbe  Lemire,  a  deputy  for  the  Nord,  who, 
though  classed  as  a  Catholic  Republican,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  Christian  Socialist,  once  remarked  to  his  col- 
leagues, whose  Socialism  is  not  thus  qualified,  that  their 
anti-clerical  teal  drove  into  a  secondary  place  in  their 
minds  all  conception  of  social  reform.  In  the  Revolution, 
of  which  one  of  the  chief  bases  was  the  principle  of 
individual  ownership,  the  confiscation  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Church  in  1789  is  one  of  the  rare  acts  which  the 
Socialists  like  to  quote,  as  by  false  analog}'  they  treat 
it  as  a  nationalisation  of  private  property.  But  though 
almost  the  sole  encouragement  which  modem  Collectiv- 
ists  find  in  the  Revolution  was  its  dispossession  of  the 
clergy,  there  is  no  natural  connection  whatever  between 
anti-clerical  sentiment  and  Socialist  doctrine.     The  latter. 
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mttaek  some  years  later  on  the  sugar-bounties,  in  its  ex- 
posure of  the  defects  of  the  costly  protective  policy,  was  a 
tribute  to  his  training  in  the  school  of  which  M.  Leon  Say 
mras  the  recognised  master.  The  splendour  of  the  histori- 
cal chateaux  purchased  by  sugar-refiners,  the  triumphs 
of  their  racing-stables,  and  the  prodigal  exploits  of  their 
progeny  do  not  console  the  French  consumer  for  the  dear- 
ness  of  his  si:^r.  But  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  State 
aoeialist  to  disparage  the  practices  of  a  Protectionist  Gov- 
ernment, for  their  first  principles  are  identical;^  so  M. 
Jaures,  unable  to  bring  his  thesis  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
that  Free  Trade  is  beneficial  for  an  industrial  nation,  had 
nothing  better  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  bounties 
than  a  nebulous  scheme  of  State  monopoly  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

Sometimes  when  the  Socialist  leader  is  among  his  con- 
stituents he  reveals  his  consciousness  of  the  vanity  of 
expounding  economical  doctrines,  or  even  of  wrapping 
them  in  sophistry.  Tlien  when  the  banquet  is  ended, 
and  ardent  words  have  inflamed  men's  fancies,  as  it  is 
so  easy  to  do  in  popular  assemblies  in  a  land  of  revolu- 
tion, the  refined  philosopher  who  has  modelled  his  arti- 
ficial style  on  Isocrates,  and  has  trained  his  intellect,  to 
little  puq)0!ie  indeed,  in  the  dialectic  of  Aristotle,  ha^  no 
better  exhortation,  from  ancient  or  modem  science,  to 
give  his  humble  discifiles  waitings  to  be  taught  than, 
^Dansons  la  Canniignole!  vive  le  son  du  canon!  "  Thus 
is  tlie  aim  of  the  Scicialist  movement  in  Fiance,  a  centnry 
after  the  Terror,  indicated  and  summed  up  by  its  most 
authoritative    leader.      The    dancers    who    invented    the 
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AmmrkmrwUt    Voffrnpa   du  J€Uh€   eu 

6r#«r.  3H3,  306. 
Anclinic  and  politics,  176. 
AngkMnaaia.  compared  with  admire- 

tloa  of  Preach  Uheial*  for  Kog*   , 
I.  111. 

467 


Aagoal4me,  Dochesse  d',  376. 

Anne,  (^een.  300. 

Anti-clericalism:  educational  policy 
of  M.  Ferry.  306-306.  434,  466;  of 
Opportunists  and  Radicals  coin- 
pared,  456. 

Anti-concordatory  Catholics,  16. 

Anti*rspttbUcan  Right  (ses  also  Reac- 
tionaries. Royalists,  Bonapartists, 
etc.).  353^103. 

Anti-eemitlc  party,  163,  306. 

Areola,  battle  of.  306. 

Army:  oppoeition  to  standing  army 
by  Republicans  under  Empire,  435 ; 
Radicals  no  longer  oppoeed  to,  451 ; 
remarkable  attitude  of  democracy 
to  the  army.  453 ;  reorganisation  of. 
effected  without  respect  of  party. 
45G. 

Artois.  Comte  d' (sss Charles  X.),  863. 

Auch.  117.471. 

AofTier.  ^mile.  311,  350.  436. 

Augsbourg  Confession.  18. 

Aumsle.  Dtic  d\  .1l».  166.  381.  380; 
his  gift  of  Chantilly  to  Institute. 
35.'>.  305;  his  talents  and  %'irtues. 
36!S^3ii6;  and  M.  de  Freydnet,  440- 
441. 

Auiiterlits.  battle  of.  374.  386. 

Authoriutive  ministers  of  Republic, 
:««2,  4:t6.  450.  4C2. 

Aveyron.  department  of.  460. 

Aynsni.  M.,  387.  433. 

Baihai'T.  M..  301.  .103.  44a 

Ballot  (^'•f  ttl*o  Pulling  aiMl  Secret 
Voting) :  iu  simplicity  in  France. 
M :  ballot-box  supplied  by  munici- 
iwlitirs,  %;  electors  bring  their 
own  ballot-papers.  97;  fraudulent 
practices.  13^. 
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Balhtage  (second  Ballot),  101 ;  defect 

of  French  system,  102. 
'  Balzac,  H.  de,  309. 
Barante,  M.  de,  311,  396,  359,  418. 
Bardoax,  M.,  19,  80, 192. 
Barras,  327,  336,  469. 
Barr^  M.  Biaorlce,  314. 
Bartb^emy,  Abb^,  292. 
Bartb^emy  St.  Hilaire,  M.,  56,  206, 

419. 
Bassano,  Doe  de  (Maret),  250. 
Bastiat,  485. 
Bayard,  396. 
Bazaine,  liarthal,  306. 
BazUle,  M.,  122. 
Beaabamais,  Hortenae,  833. 
Beauqnier,  M.,  310. 
B^ranger,  P.  J.  de,  359. 
B^reoger,  M.»  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 

public  decency,  331,  335. 
Berry,  Duo  de,  274,  337. 
Berry,  Ducbesse  de,  270, 357, 377. 
Berry,  The,  465,  467. 
Berryer,  M.,  316,  350. 
Bert,  M.  Paul,  84, 205, 217. 224. 429, 458. 
Bertbelot,  M.,  53,  286,  288,  458. 
Bietu  naiionaux,  inheritors  of,  376, 

387. 
BIgonnet,  Jean,  390. 
Bismarck,  Prince,  191,  273. 
Blanc,  Louis,  M.,  445. 
Blanes  d^Espagne,  363. 
Blanqui,  the  case  of,  108. 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  M.,  146  $eq. 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  King  of  West- 
phalia, 391. 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,  King  of  Spain, 

290. 
Bonaparte,  Prince  Louis  (son  of  Prince 

Jerome  Napoleon),  394. 
Bonaparte,  tee  Napoleon. 
Bonaparte,  the  name  of,  its  influence 

in  1H48.  380. 
Bonaparte,  Louis,  King  of  Holland, 

.133. 
Bonaparte,  Louis.  «^«  Napoleon  IIL 
Bonaparte,  Prince  Victor,  391. 
BonapartisU,  5.  8,  24.  143.  175.  345. 

3H5;    their  position  and  intluenro 

under  Republic,  3k;v-386  ;  Bonapart- 

ism  of  peasantry.  387. 
Bordeaux,    I)uc   de,   §ee   Comte   do 

Cliambord. 


Bordeaux,  its  political  trading. d 
Sectoral  habits,  79,  986;  SociaL 
at,  469. 

Boulanger,  Geoeial,  88,  82,  88, 
253,  366,  432,  468,   474;   and 
Radicals,  440,  445;  and  the  Bo- 
toU,  368, 441. 

Boulangism,  38, 141, 144, 284, 306, 
468.  470,  475 ;  soocest  of  moi 
predicted  by  diplomatista,  968 ; 
pression  of   CsBsarlsm    latent 
French  natoie,  388,  909;  relmi 
with  the  Choreh,  83,  406; 
RoyalisU  and  Badfeala,  406;  .^i 
nection  with  SocteHw  and 
of  disorder,  963, 478  «sf  • 

Boulay  de  la  MeorCha,  988. 

Bourbons,  me  Goaite  de  Ckmm 
Orl^uit  iMmOj,  BiuMt  d 
ete. 

Bourgeois,  M.,  40^  199, 498. 

Bourgeoisie,   Ita  pow<ar  before 
Revolatioo,  416;  iMida  tke 
hitioB,  311,   417; 
under   Seoood    Baplra,   400; 
monopoly  of  poUtieal  powar, 
of  royaUst  tradltioa  te  tka  V( 
37a 

Bourges.  Sodallm  at,  495. 

Bribery,  me  Eleetoral  Oomptloa. 

Bneua,  M.,  312. 

Bright,  Mr..  170. 

Brisson,  M.,  16,  198,  904,  907, 
445,45a 

Broglie,  Duo  de  (Albert),  98. 181 

Broglie,  Due  de  (Victor),  900, 418. 

Brousse,  M.,  481. 

Brunutire,  Coup  d*itmt  ds,  7, 980^ 

Brunetl^re,  M.,  299. 

Bryce,  Mr.  J.,  his  Awmriemm 
wealth,  272. 

Budget   (and  Budget 
claims  of  Lower  Chaaber  of 
perior  eompetenee.  98 ;  eo«t 
between  Senate  aad  CTwmber, 
40;  share  of  Minister  of  Flaaace  r 
preparing,  225 ;  CommlMlon  of,  t^ 
constitution,  iasportaaee,  aad  ft 
tions,  226-229;  deferU  of 
system,    22!^23l;    eonpared 
English   system,  £10;    report 
(^nnimitMioii  on  I 

BufTet,  M.,  25, 64. 
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B«nl«Mi«  M.,  196,  S8S. 

BumaL,  at  the  Uklaf  of  a  poll,  96. 

B«r«Mi  of  tbo  Chambtr  for  TmlidatiDg 

•toetloos,  109. 
BortMi  of  Um  PntSdeoej  of    the 
of  LegUUtnre,  196  9eq. 
r,  m§  FnaeUoiiariet,  Offl- 
dak  FtrmaaoBt ;  alto  nndor  Parlia- 
■Mitary  Sjitom. 

lawaaa  of  the  LtgialatiTo  Cbamben, 

nO«if . ;  the  radical  difference  be- 

Praneh  and  Eiifllsli  Parlla- 

tn. 

Bargaady,  S16, 468, 466. 
Barka.  Bdannd,  SS4. 

CAaorvr,  ate  Ifinlatera. 

OBMriaa,  Me  Dletatonhlpa,  Booa- 
partleta,  BoalaaglMB. 

Oiadkiamre,  fonaallUee  of»  66;  the 
Badlcal  theory,  69 ;  molUple  candi- 
datarw,  66;  ofldal  candldatare, 
lis  atf. ;  the  aaiarltiaf  laddenu 
of,  176-162. 

Osarfidf ,  373w 

Charobert,  Marshal,  56, 30ft. 

GmaemBe.66. 

CeraMfiielt,  the,  46S. 

Oaraaaz.  466,  466. 

QmMt,  If .  HIppolyte,  36»  66. 


GaraoC  M.  8adl  (Prcsktet  of  the 
BepabUe),  S3,  265,  296,  4U,  437, 
410;  hie  hlfh  character,  336. 

GaroUae,  Qaeea,  282. 

Carrier  (of  Naotce),  379. 

CtrUs  clecforelfe,  01. 

Oarthage,  Avohbiahop  of,  eee  LaTi- 
gerie,  Cardlaal. 

OMfaalf^Pdrler,  M.  (Mialeter  of  Loale 
PhUlppe),  3601 

CMair-Ptfrler,  M.  (Mlaieler  of  M. 
Thlef»).413. 

OMlAlr-P^rler.  M.  Jeaa  (Prarideat  of 
the  BepabUe),  195.  li«,  207.  2S0. 


M.de,  MS.  1U^  M.4n.461. 
Chyilgaae,  Qeaetal.  367. 
Cavaifaae,  M.  Oodefroy  M.,  266,453. 

436. 
CMeanhipef  the  dtaaa.  314-315 ;  of 
the  pteee,  .t38, 30. 

I,  &mnrt%m  all 


r^mes  in  France,  112;  disadran- 
tmgret  of  its  combination  with  par- 
liamentary goremment,  126. 

Centralisation,  and  centralised  bu- 
reaucracy, 112 ;  Incompatibility 
with  parliamentary  gOTemment, 
129.  164,  194,  344,  290,  266.  276; 
shown  la  proceedings  of  Bodget 
Commission,  231;  autocratic  ma- 
chinery of,  preeenred  nnder  Repub- 
lic as  nnder  Empire,  392,  449; 
"Centralisation  as  in  England," 
422;  effect  of  lU  falling  in  the 
hands  of  party  of  disorder,  461. 

Ghallemel-Laoonr,  M.,  195. 429,  436. 

Chamber  of  Depotiee  (see  also  Parlia- 
BMnt,  Parliamentary  Procedure, 
Borean,  Electoral  System,  Presi- 
dent of  (Chamber),  generally  de- 
ddee  the  dnratloo  of  ministries. 
41,  48,  277,  433;  lu  composition, 
190-193;  lU  repute  in  the  eyes  of 
▼arions  rlsssee  of  the  French,  190 
sp^. ;  analysis  of  Its  oompositioD, 
199  teq,;  few  depotiee  connected 
with  trade  and  lodostry,  197 ;  or 
wichagricaltore,  196;  disproportion 
of  lawyers,  160;  doctors,  160;  and 
joomalisu,  163;  thi  democracy 
ehooeee  of  Its  rspreeeatativee  from 
middle  class,  162;  reasons  why  the 
best  class  of  dtlseos  do  not  enter 
It.  176,  161-164;  unrepreeenutire 
character  of  Chamber,  166;  interior 
erooomy  of,  197;  character  of  im 
debates.  201-202,  239-237;  iu  sr- 
chitcetural  arrangement,  302-303. 
He  shtiags  rarely  prolonged,  236. 
the  PrisM  Mlaister  not  leader  of  the 
House,  339;  proportion  of  ministers 
to  BMmbers  of  Uoueca,  296-296;  the 
PaaaaM  affair,  296  seq. 

(Suuabord.  Cemte  de.  336-336,  35.1. 
3riK.  362 ;  his  relatkms  with  Orient 
famUy .  179. 316. 3&9-.V6 ;  identified 
Boyalist  caaee  with  Chorch.  406. 

CkmMbr^,  126. 

Chsrroc.  Dr  .  .1Q&. 

Charles  1  of  Eoglaod.  367.  35a 

Charles  II.  of  EoKlaod.  20£>. 

Ourlre  II.  of  Sf«ln.  »;3 

Cliarlrs  IX  .  2U3. 

Charles  X.  374,  316, 357. 373. 3n.  i^ 
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GhArlM  Martel,  896. 

CharoUaii,  the,  466. 

Charter  of  1814,  $m  Conititation  of 
1814. 

Chartree,  Duo  de,  303. 

Chateaubriand,  G3,  3S9. 

Chateaux,  of  descendantt  of  acqoiren 
of  "biens  nationaiiz,*'  376;  the 
home  of  an  ancient  familj,  376; 
attitude  of  peaeantry  towards,  382, 
887 ;  during  Boolangitt  moTemeut, 
406. 

Cher,  department  of,  465. 

Chesnelong,  M.,  64. 

Cheeterilekl,  Lord,  265. 

CheTalier  liichel,  190. 

Chareh,  OathoUe,  the  («ee  Concordat, 
Clergy,  Clericalism,  Leo  XIIL,  Ral- 
IUm,  Encyclical) ;  its  long  alliance 
with  Monarchists,  404 ;  the  Encyc- 
lical of  1802,  406;  cnlt  for  the 
dead,  409;  spirit  of  Gallicanism, 
411 ;  treatment  of  by  Radicals  and 
Opportunists,  456,  458;  iu  relatire 
strength  in  Tarions  regions,  215, 467. 

Church  and  Sute,  215;  its  separa- 
tion an  article  of  Republican  pro- 
grammes under  Empire,  4.34,  448. 

"  Cinq,"  Th%,  SI5 ;  compared  with  Re- 
actionary opposition  under  Repub- 
lic, 381. 

Civilisation,  its  effects  confounded 
with  the  effects  of  democracy,  lb7 
9eq.;  its  assimilation  of  nationA, 
318 ;  its  dissemination  of  new  cosmo- 
politan code,  311*  $eq. 

Claretie.  M.,  90,  127,  192. 

Clemeneean,M.,78, 102, 119,  148, 157. 
106,  234,  436,  440,  445,  449. 

Clement  Thomas,  General.  476. 

Clergy,  influence  of  in  elections,  132, 
182;  in  parliament,  159;  a  monar- 
chical electoral  agency,  405;  till 
interference  of  Leo  XIII..  400. 

Clerical  party  (tee Clergy.  Seize  Mai), 
identified  itself  with  Monarcbisu, 
216,  40I.  455 :  deserted  by  the  elec- 
torate. 405. 

CUriralitme  {Le)  Voila  Vennemi,  205. 
4(M. 

CliHlun*.  2:W. 

('olilM'ff 's  Sf,it0  Trials,  270. 

0»In|«»ii.  .Mr.,  170. 


Cochery,  M.,  252. 
CoUectiTisU.  490, 477, 486. 
Commissioners  of  the  Qot«mm«a. 

experts  from  outside  who  take  pa. 

in  parliamenury  debates,  330 
Commissions  of  Houses  of  Legtolati 

(see  Elections,  TalidatkM  of.  Bod 

Commission),  defined,    290, 

various  classes  of  eommlMloas, 

function  and  coipositkMi  of. 

223;  they  oonld  not  work 

party  system,  234. 
Common  Prayer,  Book  of.  371, 
Commons,  House  of  (te 

cause  of  its  altared  tooa,  168; 

election  contests  leas  Tiolent 

formerly,  180. 
Communardt,   SI7,  384.  445; 

connection  with  BoolangliB, 

478 ;  definition  aad  orlgla  of 

477. 
Commune,  Insorrectloo  of  tka, 

361,  431, 444, 474-475,  477; 

to  do  with  Communism,  416-178 

attitude  of  SodalisU  to  H,  475  sif 
"  Concenlrofioii "    Ministries, 

440-442.  445,  455. 
Concordat,  the,  306, 315, 408, 400. 
C«)nd^,  Le  Grand,  396. 
Cond^,  Prince  de,  863. 
CouMrvative,  not  an  aoearate 

term  In  France,  450;  Most  of  t 

indifferent  in  politics  Biay  be 

descrilied.  470. 
Consistency,  political,  the  doctri 

of,  431. 
Constans,  M.,  02,  286,  445;  hU  akil 

in  directing  elections,  114. 353; 

autocratic  character,  302.  .190. 
Constituent  Assembly  of  1709. 4. 

:v>i. 
ConRtitnent  Assembly  of  1848.  IfM. 
Constitution  of  1875,  4  sff .,  30.  4V* 

I'M.  20!^210.  2n.  422. 
Constitution,  British,  enthusiasm 

French  Liberals  for,  365  se^.,  3! 

423 ;  its  consequences  in  f  be  hUtoi 

of  France,  271 ;  hopes  of  eopying  f- 

at  the  Revolution.  2n6. 342 :  Tocqo^* 

ville  and  Royer  Collard  apim.  423 
Constitution   of   1814.   221,  367-2? 

:'43-344.  396.  422. 
Constitntion  of  1701.  7, 3i5. 013. 
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CharlM  Martel,  896. 

CharoUalt,  the,  466. 

Charter  of  1814,  $m  Conititiitioii  of 
1814. 

Cbartres,  Doc  de,  303. 

Chateaubriand,  C3,  3S0. 

Chdteattz,  of  descendants  of  acqoirert 
of  "biens  nationauz,"  376;  the 
home  of  an  ancient  familj,  376; 
attitude  of  peasantry  towards,  382, 
887 ;  during  Boulangist  moTement, 
406. 

Cher,  department  of,  465. 

Chesnelong,  M.,  64. 

Cheeterileld,  Lord,  265. 

CheTalier  liichel,  190. 

Church,  Oatholie,  the  (see  Concordat, 
Clergy,  Clericalism,  Leo  XIIL,  Ral- 
lii;  Encyclical) ;  its  long  alliance 
with  Monarchists,  404 ;  the  Encyc- 
lical of  1802,  406;  cult  for  the 
dead,  409;  spirit  of  Gallicanism, 
411 ;  treatment  of  by  Radicals  and 
OpportunisU,  456,  458;  iu  relatire 
strength  in  Tarious  regions,  215, 467. 

Church  and  Sute,  215;  iU  separa- 
tion an  article  of  Republican  pro- 
grammes under  Empire,  434,  448. 

"  Cinq,**  Th%,  815 ;  compared  with  Re- 
actionary opposition  under  Repub- 
lic, 381. 

Civilisation,  its  effects  confounded 
with  the  effects  of  democracy,  lb7 
»eq,:  its  assimilation  of  nations, 
318 ;  its  dissemination  of  new  cosmo- 
politan code,  319  9eq. 

Claretie,  M.,  90,  127,  192. 

Clemeneeau,M..78,  102, 119,  14H,  157, 
106,  234,  436,  440,  445,  449. 

Clement  Thomas,  General.  476. 

Clergy,  influence  of  in  elections,  132, 
182;  in  parliament,  159;  a  monar- 
chical electoral  agency,  405:    till   I 
interference  of  Leo  XIII..  400. 

Clerical  party  (see Clergy.  Seize  Mai),   ' 
identified  itself  with  MonurcbisU. 
216,  40I.  455 :  deserted  by  the  elec- 
torate, 405. 

CUricaliame  (Le)  Voila  Vennemi,  205. 
4(M. 

CI(»!iure.  2:W. 

('olilM'ff  s  Sf>tt0  Trials,  270. 

CoIn|«mi.  .Mr.,  170. 


Cochery,  M.,  288. 

CoUecUTists,  480, 477, 486. 

Commissionen  of  the  Qomnaent, 
experts  from  outside  who  take  part 
in  parliamentary  debates,  33B  9eq. 

Commissions  of  Qmnesof  Legislature 
(see  Eleetlona,  Talldatloa  of.  Budget 
Commisrioii),  defined,  290.  222; 
Tarious  classes  of  commlssloas,  222; 
function  and  eoipoaJtloa  of,  S2- 
228;  tbey  oonld  not  work  aader 
party  system,  SM. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  271, 358. 

Commons,  Hooas  of  (ass  also  Speaker), 
cause  of  Its  altond  tooo,  168;  lu 
election  contests  less  TioloBt  than 
formerly,  180. 

Commw^ard$,  817,  384,  448;  their 
oonnectioa  with  BoolaBctoB,  475- 
478;  doflnition mad orlgia of  ierai, 
477. 

Commone,  insarraetkNi  of  tka,  8B5. 
361,  431, 444, 474-178,  4n ;  •othiog 
to  do  with  Communism,  476-478: 
atUtude  of  Sorlalisf  to  H,  475  se^. 

*'  Conc^refrofioii "  Ministrloa,  519, 
440-442,  445.  455. 

CoHwrdat,  the,  206, 215, 408, 400. 

Cond^,  Le  Grand,  388. 

Cond^,  Prinee  da,  888. 

ConserTatiTe,  not  an  aeewato  party 
term  In  Fnmee,  480;  HMMt  off  the 
indifferent  In  poUties  may  bo  so 
described,  470. 

Consistency,  poUtieal,  the  doetrine 
of,  431. 

Constans,  M.,  92,  288,  445;  his  skill 
in  direcUng  electiou,  114. 283;  his 
autocratic  eharaetor,  3R,  389. 

Constituent  Assembly  of  1789.  4. 90. 
:«l. 

Constituent  Assembly  of  1818,  IM. 

Constitution  of  18711,  4  Sif .,  30,  43, 
194,  20»-210.  277,  422. 

Constitution,  British,  enthatiaam  of 
French  Liberals  for,  265  sif .,  2K. 
423 ;  its  oonaeqneness  la  the  history 
of  France,  271 ;  hopes  of  oopjlng  ii 
at  the  RevolntloB.  2m,  512 ;  Toeqnr. 
ville  and  Royer  Collard  apoa.  423. 

( onstitutlon  of  1814.  221.  987-274, 
:;4.V344.  396,  422. 

Const  itntlon  of  1781. 7, 275, 818. 
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CoDtUtatioiMU  Monarchy  (ttt  Orlean- 
tou,  LoaU  Philippe,  Moomrchy  of 
Jaly,  Parliamenuiry  System),  381. 

Cootiilale,  the,  995,  417. 

Cooveotion,  tendency  of  French  to 
treat  parliament  as  a,  218,  233.  244, 
900  9eq. 

Conrention,  the,  of  1792,  542,  UA, 
357,  417. 

Copp^,  M.  Francis,  315. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  293. 

Gorot,  300. 

Corp$  L4giMlatif  of  Second  Empire, 
202,  234.  345,  383,  436. 

Cormpt  practices  («#«  Electoral  Cor- 
mptioo). 

Connption,  political,  235-237,  291- 
326;  the  Panaota  affair,  TSfiteq.; 
subaidiee  levied  by  ministers  on 
eommercial  enterprises,  306  9eq. ; 
the  belief  that  ministers  make 
profit  out  of  office,  306;  legislation 
pcopoeed  to  remedy  political  cor- 
rapcion,  309 ;  its  existence  in  letcia- 
lature  acknowledged  by  all  parties. 
310 ;  MM.  Lemaitre  et  Copp^  upon, 
M'A-ZXh :  onder  Louis  Philippe.  317  ; 
under  Aecond  Empire,  SWl,  317; 
due  in  France  to  abeenoe  of  party 
Bjrstem,  322;  and  to  general  work- 
ing  of  parliamentary  system.  32t; 
rather  than  to  Republican  form  of 
Ooremment.  324 ;  or  to  democratic 
franchise,  J2^\  or  to  pajrment  of 
merabeni.  323. 

Co%tp  il6tat  of  1851.  7.  166.  389.  474. 
4M0. 

Courts,  the  influence  nf     the  C«>un 
of  Queen  Victoria.  '.'98.  .183;  of  ili« 
Second  Empire.  296.  2!«,  334,  481 . 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  334 ;  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Court  under  a  Resturaiiua. 
■MO;  a  Court  may  be  of  bene8i  t«>a 
democracy.  481. 
(outin.  v..  3941. 
Cr^y.  battle  of.  381 
CYfUfot.  Le.  '.'H;.  40ii. 
<  riiiiiwrll,  nii%rr.  1M.  »9.   tlic  an- 
tieriiy  of  hU  Prutsctorate.  294. 327. 

I»%vmj«.  5.  2l«3.  ."m. 
hurimon.  M..  346. 


D^ndnAs.  M.,  ]». 

Debates.  parliaaMOtory,  311.  t»,  S36. 

DecaseTille,  409. 

"December,"  rlcUms   of.  145.  445; 

Days  of  (tea  C^up  d'Aot  of,  1651). 
DecUratlon  of  the  RIf  hU  of  Man,  422, 

464  ssg. 
Delesduaa,  431. 
Ddpeneh,  M..  439. 
Demucra^.  ehoote  their  deputies  la 

middle  clasass,  llQ:  iu  elfeeu  not 

to  be  c(Mifotto4ed  with  those  of  dvi- 

Hsatlon,  187  ssf . 
DspopolatkMi  of  Franco,  473  sff. 
Dspotiea,  sss  Pariiam— t. 
Despros,  Cardiaal,  413. 
DIcUtorahip,  foor  of.  176.  376-3n. 

391 ;  the  FrsDeh  latent  loofinf  for, 

90,  366,  397 ;  did  Oambetta  aloi  at 

it.  436-433;  machinery  of  oantnai- 

sation  pwaerTed  rsady  for,  449. 
Directory,  the.  394,  S27,  336.  417, 431. 
DisesUhllahaMCii,   sss    Chuich    and 

State. 
DisraeU,  Mr.,  68,  1«7;   the  Froneh 

Tiew  of.  170. 
Dirine  Right,  aeoording  to  modora 

French   RoyalteU.  361;    ideas  of 

Louis  XIV.  upon.  383. 
Doctors  of  Modidns,  la  ParlJam— t^ 

A!).   154.  160;   as  local  politicians. 

178.  ins,  168. 
Doctrinairea,367,4l6;  oHgia  of  lonn, 

343. 
/>osf«>rt,  121. 
Doomer.  M.,  456,  456. 
Drama,  the.  rertecu  social  and  poHtl- 

ral  life  in  Fraooe,  311  sr^. 
Drumoot,  M..48I. 
Duclerr,  M..  429. 
I>ufanr«,  M..  353,  419. 
Dumas  file,  Alexandre.  311 . 
Dumas  p^rs,  Aloaandrs,  388. 
Dumcmt  of  Genera,  369. 
Donrumbe,  Mr.  Tom.  170. 
Ihipaaioup,  M«r..  58,  186,  369.  411. 
Dupin.  M..  308,  300. 
Dupleia,  458. 
Ihapoy.  *M.,  48.  115.  181,  I9i^  213,  SK 


^'-nia  XoMMMLM,  484. 
^Ulcewnrth.  Ahbe,  41a. 
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Education,  edaeatioiiAl  policy  of  M. 
Ferry,  35. 206,  217,  224. 434, 456. 

Edward  IL,  268. 

Elba,  267.  290. 

Election  expenses :  French  objections 
to  a  fixed  tariff.  139;  moderate  in 
France,  139 ;  exceptional  cases.  141- 
142. 

Elections.  Validation  of,  103-109; 
compared  with  English  system  of 
petitions,  107 ;  Chamber  absolutely 
soTereign  in  yerification  of  its  pow- 
ers, 109;  members  ittTalidated  for 
party  reasons,  132. 

Elections:  1S46,  164;  1868.  118; 
1869.434;  1876.25,444;  1877,82, 
112. 175;  1881,  28,  83, 106, 114. 401, 
448;  1888,  35,  882,  405,  448.  467; 
1889,  82.  106,  114,  448;  1898.  76. 
78,  83.  115,  116  ssg.,  144  9eq.,  383, 
413,  448,  463,  468;  at  Toulouse,  75, 
134;  Toulon,  78,  102;  ICarseilles, 
78;  I>ragaignan,78,119;  Bordeaux, 
78;  Montauban.  87;  Embrun,  87; 
Orange.  101;  Lyons,  102;  Lodive, 
106. 137 ;  Paris.  70,  90,  92.  91.  140. 
475.  478;  Sanoerre.  117;  Carcas- 
sonne. 119;  Loches,  141:  Niivre, 
143;  Annonay,  146;  in  Morbihan. 
383;  Cdtes  du  Nord.  383;  Calvados, 
383 ;  Vend^.  140. 379. 

Electoral  corruption:  the  Toulouse 
case,  75.  136;  corrupt  practices 
difficult  in  France  without  com- 
plicity of  functionaries.  76, 131  neq, ; 
little  resemblance  to  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  English  elections.  131  s^q., 
318;  treating.  133;  the  Nice  elec- 
tions, 134;  methods  of  electoral 
fraud,  135. 

Electoral  qualification,  67. 

Electoral  System  and  Practices.— 
disproportional  representation  in 
indirect  election,  34 ;  and  in  diret^t 
election.  86  ieq. ;  electoral  practices 
more  changed  in  England  of  late 
years  than  in  France,  110:  influ- 
ence of  Minister  of  Interior  in 
elections.  114;  official  pressure  in 
elections,  115  seq.;  infiuence  of  1«h 
cal  comraittees,  127.  177:  intiuence 
of  clergy,  131  teq.,  40t  §eq, :  elec- 
toral literature,  144  9eq. ;  influence 


of  local  poUtSdaas,  177;  TioleBee 
of  polemics,  179. 
Eloquence,  In  teamtat  68;  parlia- 
mentary, 211,  288  ssf.;  speachew 
may  be  read,  288;  piaetfea  of 
placarding  speeefaas  of  nssaabers. 
283;  M.  de  Maa«  407;  M.  Jaofte. 

Emigration,  the,  877-4T8. 

Empire,  Second  (see  also  Hapolaoa 
ni.),  37,  234.  315.  490;  alaetioas 
under,  112,  118;  the  allegad  cor- 
ruption of,  296  asf. ;  817.  SCT.  385; 
its  morals  f^mniably  eonpared 
with  those  of  Rapablie  bj  a  Sa- 
pnblican,  330;  aapportad  by  the 
peasantry.  887.473;  tta  dtestroos 
downfall  projadiesd  Napolaoakc 
legend,  388;  liberties  aadar,  eoan- 
pared  with  Bepoblieaa  v^taM.ass. 
3H7--389;  oplaioaof  M.Baaaa,«0O; 
popnhurlty  of,  teatified  to  bj  M. 
Taine,  360 ;  the  Oppodtion.  108. 845. 
418, 434,  448;  RapobUeaa  aslnlslera 
who  were  in  iUaerTlos,413^438.458. 

Employers'  UabiUty,  218. 

Encyclical  paper  of  18R2, 406  mq, 

Et\fant  du  MiraeU  (see  Goasto  da 
Chambord),  837,  387.  377. 

Enghien.  Dnc  d*.  366. 

English  Revolntlons.  aoaiparad  with 
French.  268  sef..  848, 314. 308. 

Engrtnagt,  Xr*.  312. 

Esprit  <Us  IjoU  (see  alio  Moataa- 
quien),  265,  262. 

Estates  of  the  Realm  In  England  and 
Fnince.  16.  46.  209,  268. 312. 

Extreme  Left  (see  Badicala.  Social- 
ists). 

FALLikaas.  M.,  226, 285. 

Faubtmrg  St,  Oermttin,  877, 400. 

FSure,  M.  Felix  (Pkaaldaat  of  the 
Republic).  256;  his  opialoa.  whta  a 
deputy,  of  ofHcial  pwssure  la  elec- 
tions. 123;  deputy  for  Harre.SO?. 

Favre,  M.  Jules,  56. 166. 346.  413^  480. 

Felt  re.  Due  de,  269. 

Female  suffrage,  68, 173. 

Ferry.  M.  Jules  (ere  alMo  Edaeaflon), 
2H.  :W.  Xi,  M.  82.  143.  205.  2^0.  244. 
25J.  4«H.  413.  429;  his  theories  oa 
austerity  of  RepuUie.  387 ;  hostility 
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of  BadleaU  to  him,  348,  435;  hii 
oppodtton  to  Empire,  118, 124,  130, 
346,  iSI ;  his  biffh  alttli ties,  284 ;  hit 
carMr,434. 

Klnaoeo  (m€  aiso  Bodfet,  Ministor  of 
Financo),  claim  of  Lower  Chamber 
of  aoperior  competence  in  matters 
of,  30;  ooDtroTertiee  between  two 
Hootea,  35, 41 ;  aaperiority  of  Lower 
Chamber  only  admiatible  when  sole 
electlTe  branch  of  leflalature,  36; 
defectlTe  French  system  of,  239- 
SS4;  parliamentary  initiatire  in 
the  openinf  of  fresh  credits,  331 ; 
powers  of  Chamber  in  withholding 
sapply,  278. 

Piaral  policy  of  RadicaU,  452, 455. 

Floqoet,  M.  Charles,  l(i,  54,  U2.  196, 
203,  207,  223,  286,  308,  436,  445. 

Flonrstts,  M.,  87, 117. 

Footaineblean,  abdication  at,  172, 
290.  422. 

Footenoy,  battle  of,  306. 

Forain.  M.,  296. 

Fooch^  (Doc  d'Otrante),  370. 

Fou  /uri€ux,  431. 

Fooqnler,  M.  Henri,  330. 

Franchise  (see  Universal  Suffrage, 
Eleetoral  System,  Senate). 

French  characteristics  (set  al§o  In- 
difference) ;  facility  of  improvis- 
ing  political  fooctions,  2811  m^.  ; 
indostry  and  thrift.  85,  303,  316; 
iatcfrity,  83,  .102.  320;  cult  for 
the  dead,  409;  contcDtment  with 
existinf  r^Kime,  415;  Uierary  in- 
«tiiict.  438;  rich  political  material, 
43a 

lr«ppi>l,  MifT..  406. 

Frvycinet,  M.  de.  20ri.  217,  282.  2N0. 
286,  303.  413;  an  old  ImperUl  func- 
tittnarr,  436;  his  Opportunism,  4.^% 
437;  St  the  Academic  Fran^ise, 
4Ai-l.f7 ;  expulsion  of  the  Princes. 
4.1IM41. 

FhedUud.  battle  of.  J74. 

Faortionaries  (ar^  uU»  DftlciaU  Per> 
maaent)  rlertoral  aceutu  of  the 
C>o«erom«>nt.  I*.*4.  I'lO.  i:(7;  have 
two  sets  of  matten  oiider  the  He- 
pobltar.  12H,  18:1;  thr  French  n«>t 
harassed  by  ihrm  as  is  sappnee*!. 


OALUCAinsM,  412. 
OalUffet,  General  de,  431. 
GambetU,  5, 6,  26,  28,  29,  M,  90.  Ill, 
130, 153, 166,  175, 191, 198,  2SS,  28ft, 

346,  361,  382,  404,  413,  456,  476; 
Fresideiit  of  the  Chamber,  206  ssf. ; 
inTentkm  of  term  Opport«atem« 
426;  his ocealt  power,  206, 430;  his 
speech  at  Cherbonrg,  430;  ▼leClM 
of  RepobUcaa  jealousies,  206,  218, 

347,  439,  437;  the  qnestioa  of  hia 
dicutorship,  153,  819,  891. 486.  488, 
439, 431 ;  his  fshUkNis  with  the  Left 
Centre,  419, 422, 444 ;  causes  of  his 
popularity,  429;  Indiacriminals  !»• 
Tocatioo  of  his  name,  429. 

Gamier,  M.,  829. 

Gantier,  Th^ophile,  889. 

OaxetU  4t  France,  377. 

G€HtiiKammiir§$,  379. 

George  IV.,  982,  298. 

Germany,  war  with,  174,  270,  Mf* 
354;  Emperor  William  L,  278. 

Gers,  department  of,  102, 116. 4T0L 

Gibbons.  Cardinal,  408. 

Giers,  M.  de,  283. 

Oiroodins,  the,  79,  343.  470. 

GUdstone,  Mr..  167, 170-171, 178^ 
232. 

Goblet,  55. 143, 429, 44a 

(k»rtchakof.  Prince,  9S3. 

Gotha,  AlMUimack  tfe.  367,  364. 

**  Untnd  iriMisffrt,*'  the,  28, 
4.!l. 

Gravelotte.  battle  of,  377. 

Greard.  M..  439. 

Gr^Ty.  M.  Jules  (Presldeat  of  the 
Bepoblic).  27. 113. 205-307,  288, 418. 
429.  43&-4.16,  485;  his  eooneellsa 
with  Wilson  scandahi,  291.  4U: 
consequences  of  his  fmgal  vlftMa. 
.127.  X». 

if  roups,  political  (see  a/se  RoyaMsla. 
Booapartisu.  RaUi^  Left  Gsalfs, 
Opportunists,  Radicals,  SurtaUsia, 
Ductrinairss,  Liberals.  Ultras),  la 
the  Senate.  49;  Inoonvenienos  al 
tystem  at  elections.  123; 
re»ult4  of  Kystem.  218.  391; 
under  the  Kestotrntkin.  343; 
liOuU  Philippe.  344 ;  under 
Empire.  345;  aarient  parties  mai 
discrsdited  gruapa 
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to   life   again,  361;    under  Third 

Republic,  'Ml  $eq,,  444. 
Gueade,  M.,  464. 
Guizot,    M.,    260-261,    418.  424;    hit 

parallels    between    English    and 

French    history,    269    §eq.,    S58; 

enriehis»et-w>u8t  317. 
GuUj,  Mr.,  Bf.  P.  for  Pontefract,  168. 
Guyot-Dessaigne,  M.,  123,  458. 
Guyot,  M.  YTes,  283. 

HALiTT,  M.  Lodovic.  332. 

Ham  (see  Napoleon  III.),  372,  396. 

HanoUox,  M.,  282. 

HanoTerian  Snccession,  269,  298,  362. 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V..  171. 

Haossonyille,  M.  d',  406;  his  father 

and  grandfather,  414. 
HAertisU,  343. 
H^non,  M.,  346. 
Henri  II.,  292. 

Henri  IV.,  337,  386,  365, 410. 
'*  Henri  V."  (see  Ck>mte  de  Chambord). 

356,  364. 
Herv^,  M.,  356. 
Herz,  Dr.  Ck)melia8,  305. 
Hobereaux,  373-;i75,  380. 
Holy  See,  see  Leo  XIII. 
Hortense,  Queen  of  Holland,  333. 
Hugo,   Victor,  06,  195,  359,  373,  418, 

445,458. 
HuissierSt  281. 
Hulst,  Mgr.  d',  383. 
**  Hundred  Days,"  344,  348. 

Ideas,  tendency  of  Frem*h  to  regard 
institutions  and  political  move- 
ments as  illustrations  of  ideas,  42.43. 

Imperial,  Prince,  143,  175-176,  297, 
353.388. 

Imperialists,  tiee  Bonapartists,  Plebis- 
citary Element. 

Income-tax,  an  article  in  Radical  pro- 
grammes, 442,  45.V454 ;  special  ob- 
jection to  it  in  France.  454. 

Indifference  of  the  French  people  in 
matters  political,  48,  77,  81-Ki,  Ifll- 
19.3,  278,  316:  example  of  election 
at  Bordeaux,  471. 

Indo-China.  458. 

Iiijrre^.  3f»0. 

Institute  of  Fmnce.  .IW.  424.  4;«-|.Ti 
(fe^    also    Aend^niie    FrancalHe)  . 
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sparsely  reproMBtad  in  SMiato,  82; 

and  also  in  Chamber,  196. 
International,  tko,  474, 47S. 
Interpellations  in  Fkriianiont :  Bntnrs 

of,  233 ;  abuse  of,  234. 
IntramMigeami,  tko,  81, 406, 481. 
InTiolabilityofI>onidl«.notreaiwecod 

nnder  Ropoblic,  8B7. 
Italian  oampaign,  408. 

Jacobins,  tka,  6, 806,  8M  ;  **  Jaeobin 
spirit,"  467. 

Jacobites,  Lsgitimiitt  ooBpared  with, 
nnder  Louis  Philippe,  868 ;  and 
Blancs  d'E^ngnOt  868. 

James  II.,  808, 868. 

Janin  Jules,  868. 

Jaurte,  M.,  464,  460^  481, 48S. 

JemmiqMS,  battle  of,  818. 

Jena,  battle  of,  8BB. 

j€Uit€9§e  RoftMtitf  888. 

JoinTille,  Prinee  de,  868.     * 

Jordan,  M.  GamlUe,  808. 

Josephine,  Empress,  888. 

JourniUs  des  IHbaU,  106, 188, 145,  UM. 
242,  2M,  310, 314,  401,  494,  427. 

Journals  and  Jooraalissi  (eee  also 
Jaumai  des  D4baU,  Timpa,  Oaieae 
de  France),  88, 182,  8B8;  enbeidieii 
to  the  press  a  souiee  ei  politieal 
corruption,  306 ;  degeneracy  in  tone 
under  Republic,  831;  the  violent 
press,  461. 

Kant,  890. 

Lacordaibb,  P^re,  388. 

LafHte,  M.,  260. 

Lnliarpe,  FrMtfric,  274. 

Ijilly-ToUendal,  4. 

Lamartine,  A.  de,  63, 188, 808, 388, 418. 

Lamballe,  Prineeese  de,  SM. 

Lamennais,  Abbtf  de,  308. 

Ijind.  «^  Peasantry. 

I^nfrey,  M.  Pierre,  388. 

1.1  Revelliere  Upeaox,  838, 386. 

U^igerie,  Cardinal,  4a\  4IW. 

Lavisse,  M.,  on  place  hunting  and 

iiolicitation,  126. 
Ijiw,  John,  320. 
I^iwyers,  excessive  number  in  Senate, 

."•9:  and  in  Chamber.  1tX>:  as  Inral 

politicians.  177. 188. 
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Uboo,  M.  Aadr^,  286. 
Is  Comte,  0«iMrml,  476. 
UArrw-PontaUi,  M.,  106 ,  his  daMsrip- 
tUm  of  EDf  lUh  elections,  109. 

Left  Centre,  6,  M7,  416-424 ;  M.  Ltfon 
&iy,  430,  433;  causes  of  its  dissp> 
pearmnce  from  Parlimment,  420^421 ; 
ao  politteal  refuge  for  the  moderate 
la  Frmaoe,  423. 

Legion  of  Uononr,  306,  331. 

Legislation,  not  the  primary  function 
el  Pleach  legisUtare,  213,  818; 
statistics  of,  214;  qoasi-coostitii- 
tlonal  law-omking,  214;  does  not 
lapse  in  Chamber  at  prorogation, 
218 ;  before  the  Senate,  210. 

LsgltlmisU  (SM  also  Boyaiisu,  Reao- 
ttoaaries),  5, 175, 270, 355.  301,  o71 ; 
their  hatred  of  Orleaaists,  21.  M6, 
857,377. 

I  smsltrs,  M.  Jules,  on  political  cor- 
mption,  313-314,  322. 

Lsmire,  Abbtf,  483. 

Leo  Xin.,  181, 191 ;  his  treatment  of 
the  Oallican  Church,  405;  his  En- 
cyclical of  18U2,  407;  attitude  of 
French  Boyalists  to,  407. 

Lsroy-BeanUen,  M.  Paul,  232 ;  his  ex- 
at  elections,  106, 137  9eq. 
M.  ds,  2U»-301. 

Uberals  (sss  aUo  Left  Csntre).  111. 
267,  343,  388,  41fM34,  441;  they 
reared  the  Third  Republic,  4lu  9fq. 

liberty,  noder  Republic  compared 
with  Imperial  r^me.  302.  3Br*»^«li. 
434;  of  public  meeting,  3117 ;  Eiij;- 
lish  and  French  hare  different  iden* 
■pon,  3B8* 

literature,  its  brilliancy  under  Louis 
Philippe,  300  m^.;  literary  reriral 
of  Napoleonic  legend,  388 ;  French 
liurary  instinct  and  eoiMeience,  438. 

UTerpool,  Lord,  262. 

Lobaaoff,  Prince,  *C. 

Local  Independence  («r€  Centralisa- 
tion), 309. 

LockroT,  M  .  458. 

Loire,  department  of.  46H. 

Lords,  House  of,  lmpra<*tirablltty  of 
reforming  shown  in  dillicuitlo«  «>f 
the  makers  of  tho  Freorh  Senau  in 
1875,  9.  15-22,  24 ;  its  inromprteerr 
te  mattets  el  flaaace,  37  -,  iu  tradi- 


tion, 45;  comparison  with  Freach 

Senate  as  to  rsprsosntation  ia  mlA- 

istriee,  49. 
Loubet,  If.,  196, 218, 457. 
Louis-Philipps,  the  reign  of,  4,  164, 

180, 189,  191,  311,  317;  iU  Utorary 

glories,  358  seg.;  his  ministen,  200. 

354 ;  his  rsTolntlonary  estperlences 

and  traditioa,  281, 387, 300, 384, 370. 

411;  and  the  white  flag,  846,  366; 

when  Doc  d*Orldans,  857,  382;  his 

imme    repudiated    by   Comte    de 

Paris,  357-361 ;  hy  Dnc  d'OrMmm, 

381. 
Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  837, 410. 
Louis  XL  and  Cardinal  la  Balae,  142. 
Lonis  XIU.,  300. 
Louis  XIV.,  356,  380,  371 ;  his  Ideas 

of  Dirine  Right,  363. 
Louis  XV.,  2M.  336,  345. 
Louis  XVL,  7,  267,  342,  387,  370,  416; 

Requiem   Memes  for,  ordered  by 

Orleans  Princes,  370, 410. 
Louis  XVIIL,  221,  267,  274,  306.  383; 

his  riew  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

344 ;  his  reUtioos  with  Fonchtf,  387. 
Luddites,  2K2. 

Luzemboorg,  Palais  du,  §m  Senate. 
Lyons,  102 ;  high  character  of  leading 

citiaeas,  286;  Socialist  and  Insar- 

rectionary  element,  468  174. 

MjirMARosf,  ICarshal  (President  el 

the  Republic),  27,  1 12. 216. 288, 347. 
MadQmt  BdfUfy,  330. 
Mahy,  M.  de,  282. 
Maine,  Dor  du,  363. 
)Ulthns.  472. 
Manhood  Suffrage,  see  Unlrersal  Snf- 

frage. 
Manning.  Cardinal,  and  the  poUcy  el 

the  Vatican  t«*ward8  the  Repablk, 

407. 
Marat.  116,  2KI,  431. 
Marboc,  General,  3!<M01. 
Marengo,  battle  of,  3U6. 
Maret,  M..  117,  i:wt,  3t!i. 
Marie  AntoinetU,  Mueen,  268,  04, 

.UK.  377,  mti. 
ifar«ri//aisr.  the.  246,  333,  405. 
Mararillrt.    eirctkma,  78.    InM 

tinnary  eltmiit,  4fll,  474. 
Mafs-h^Toar.  battle  ol.  307. 
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MMsa,  Doo  d«  (Begnier),  250. 
Maancret  of  September,  1792,  268, 

293. 
Bfaterialism  (tee  Ciyilisation,  Platoc- 

racy,  Panama  Scandal),  889-391. 
Manpas,  M.,  873. 
Meignan,  Cardinal,  411. 
Meilhac,  M.,  832. 
Meisaonier,  BL,  297. 
M^ine,  M.,  41, 196, 198, 28a 
"  Men  of  QoTemment,"  892, 436,  456, 

462. 
Mtfnard-Dorian,  BL,  106, 137. 
Mtfrim^  Prosper,  359. 
JVeMidor,  An  XIL,  Decree  of,  196, 

248. 
Mettemich,    Prince    Clement,    274; 

Prince  Paul,  386. 
Mtfd^res,  M.,  311. 
Michelet,  Jnlee,  859. 
Middle-claM  anarchy,  889. 
Middle-classes,  see  Boorgeoisie. 
Mignet,  BL,  869. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  167-168. 
MiUerand,  M.,  459. 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  216, 460. 
Marine,  276. 
Colonies,  458. 

Public  Instruction,  216,  252. 
Finance,  22&-226,  228,  237,  252, 

451,458. 
Justice,  230,  243,  253. 
Interior,  114,  243,  253,  279. 
War,  235,  252. 254,  276.  278. 
Public  Works,  252,  254,  303,  440. 
Foreign  Affairs,  53,  237,  254,  276, 

278.  282,  288. 
Commerce,  287. 
Fine  Arts,  314,  329. 
Agriculture.  118.  247. 
Ministerial  insUbility,  30,  114,  120, 
125,  213,  218.  221,  234,  276,  280-282. 
306. 848 ;  a  check  on  absolute  powers 
of  ministers,  251 ;  under  Monarchy 
of  July,  260;  compared  with  prac- 
tice of  England  and  of  Russia,  263 ; 
began  under  R^^storation  with  intro- 
duction of  representatire  institn- 
tioiiA.  344;  will  last  as  long  an  the 
parliamentary  RViitem.  .T50,  422-143. 
Ministers:  of  the  Republic  («^<*  aftto 
Prime  Ministers) :  ministerial  dec- 
larations, 212 ;  ministers  and  min- 


istries, 246  ssf .;  hMMNiiB  paid  to 
ministers,  117;  due  to  Napoleonic 
traditloB*  9i»;  Immmnti  power  of, 
252.284 ;  leeoMtiuetio—of  cablneU. 
261,  442;  largtt  patvooaga  of,  »3: 
fear  of  keepiag  in  oAee  too  long, 
S58  §eq.;  alt  in  both  Hooaea,  296, 
276;  not  aeeeHarily  ■eibers  of 
Parliament,  886, 2TO;  their  salaries, 
809 ;  compel  wtth  tliooe  of  Enf- 
liah  ministan,  2B6;  dlstributioD  oC 
ministerial  posts  te  two  Hooaea, 
287;  BO  siiparflaoaa  plaesa  as  is 
England,  2B6;  Xiaistora  nnder 
LoolB  PhlUppa,  980;  aiiriaterial 
respooalbUitj.  ST4  ;  ainiatorial 
erisea,  278;  tka  iofBlug  of  a  new 
ministry,  SI9;  oOdal  rsridoDoea 
of  ministen,  S80;  their  ralationa 
with  permaoant  efllclals,  282;  eoat 
of  ministerial  Jouaayi,  288;  char- 
acter of  mfaristevi  of  tha  Third 
RepobUc,  284-260;  thair  profea- 
sional  qnalilleatioiia,  288;  facility 
Frenchmen  ha^a  of  Impfoiising 
ministerial  foaetlona,  889 ;  proaeco- 
tlon  of  ministers  for  eorniptlon, 
800  9eq. ;  sobaidlea  IstM  by  min- 
isters from  comssarfisl  enterprises, 
806 ;  the  belief  that  they  BHike  profit 
ont  of  office,  80S-808;  the  fall  of 
dynasties  and  r^glmea  hi  France 
compared  with  change  of  ministries 
in  England,  842,  815;  Republican 
tradition  that  the  ministry  of  the 
day  Is  the  enemy,  849;  Intrigue 
against  their  own  eolleagoes,  mn, 
443;  danger  of  Radical  and  8odal- 
ist  ministers  paeUnf  the  adasiala- 
tratlre  serrlce,  400. 

Mlini$irabU9,  854,  881. 

Mirabean,  890. 

"  Moderatea  *' :  new  Moderate  Repob- 
lican  party,  442 ;  abstealkm  of 
Moderates  from  Totiag  at  elaetlons, 
470. 

Moltf.  M.,  7,  389. 

Moltke.  FieM-Marahal,  890. 

Monarchical  sentiment  and  principle, 
299 :  injured  in  France  hy  Royalbu 
of  the  opper-olassca,  8M,  8Kt;  tbs 
principle  found  In  Inatlf  tloas  of 
the  RepobUc.  449. 
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MooArehisU.fM  Re«ctioumri«t,  Royal- 
ists, OrleanUU,  BooapartUu,  etc. 

MoBarehy  of  July  (Me  also  LooU 
Philippe).  A,  14,  164,  180,  208,  211, 
il4,  ^31,  311,  317,  345.  348.  418;  a 
MlUaiit  parliamentary  period.  186, 
900;  the  floriee  of  the  epoch.  SW 
Mf.;  ga^e  to  Princes  of  Orleans 
thsir  prestige.  364;  Duo  d*Aamale. 


Montfori,  SIbmmi  de,  110. 

MiNik,  Geosral.  386. 

MqiuUw  (see  Louis  XVUI.), 306, 362. 

MiMtaleaibert.  M.  de,  130,  202,  399. 

Mbnteeaa-les-Minee.  466. 

Mootespaa,  Mom.  de,  3ii3. 

MonleeqaieQ,  80, 172, 319 ;  responsible 
tor  parliamentary  sjrstem  in  France. 
»»-986. 271-273.  273;  his  theory  of 
the  Ttnae  of  Repnblios,  292,  294, 
314. 

Morality:  aader  the  Directory.  294; 
las  Bsorals  asors  widely  pernicious 
■nder  a  Republic,  29!*,  330;  *'raeo 
of  aTerage  morality,"  314,  321-322 ; 
oatslde  political  circles,  probity  ss 
high  In  Fraaee  as  in  England.  320 ; 
BO  Dseessary  eonnection  of  public 
with  prirate,  327 ;  legend  of  Repub- 
tteaa  austerity,  294, 328 ;  the  Repub- 
lic as  guardian  of  public  decency, 
S90 ;  quality  of  Republican  licence, 
S3i  ssf. ;  tlie  example  of  high- 
plseed  persons  in  Riepoblics  and 
Monarrhies,  834-^33R. 

Moray,  Doc  de,  192,  333,  373. 

Man.  Otrote  Albert  de,  130.  1.17.  407. 

Municipal  ooanclls:  nominste  Hena- 
torlal  electors,  43 ;  same  electorate 
as  for  deputies.  70;  conduct  reiris- 
tiation  of  Tutors,  71-74 ;  elect  their 
own  mayors  since  1882.  113;  influ- 
ence of  Pr^fets  with.  liO;  SocialisU 
at  municipal  elections,  463,  408. 
A.  de,  3B9. 


NAPOUK>ii  —  hii  fabric  nfcvfit  rail  ted  ' 
goremment,  112.  %\H,  'J71.  'iKt.  :«CI. 
422.  449;  his  endee  of  Uwt.  213. 
anticipated  rtfom  IririRUtlon.  21.'i ; 
regulated  hoooursdiie  tomlnlMem. 
2t8;  his  downfnll.  27.1:  end  R'^bee- 
Pierre,  843.  Mg;  the  eecoad  harial   ! 

TGI.    II. 


of,  358,  371;  his  description  ol 
Duchesse  d'Angoullme,  376;  liter- 
ary renaissancs  after  his  fall,  300 ; 
his  creation  of  nobility,  379. 386-387, 
417:  death  of  Due  d'Enghien,  866; 
and  Fouchtf,  370;  his  connection 
with  the  Rerolntlon,  389,  305,  430, 
486 ;  and  the  Bourgeoisie,  417. 

Napoleon  III.  (Louis  Kapolson  or 
Louis  Bonaparte),  63,  67,  112,  165, 
184, 193,  202,  904,  215,  900,  287,  317, 
326,  333, 349, 370,  873,  386-387,  401- 
402,  432, 474,  480;  his  treatmmit  of 
Orleans  princes,  204;  theadreBture 
of  Boulogne,  371.  873 ;  his  *'"*f*n- 
tion  of  Nics  and  Savoy,  402. 

Napoleon,   Priaee  JerooM,  0,  886, 

Napoleonic  legend :  among  peasantry. 
387;  literary  enltlTatioo  of,  888; 
its  reyival  a  protest  against  mata- 
riallsm,  389;  the  centenary  of  the 
▼ictories,  395;  not  saflleisot  to  re- 
store the  Bonapartes  withoat  new 
achierement,  395. 

Naquet,  M.,  445. 

National  Assembly  of  1871-75.  4-26, 
166,  187.  346,  354. 

Necker,  2K7.  273. 

Nemours,  Due  de,  388. 

Neeeelrode.  M.  de,  »S,  273. 

Nice,  electioas  at.  134 ;  annesatioa  of, 
402. 

Ni^rre.  department  of,  143,  468. 

Nisard.  D.,  380. 

NiMeM$e  (see  ChAteaux,  Royalists, 
Hobereaux).  373-382.  4(iT. 

Nonconformist  sects  In  Great  Brltaia, 
10-20,  4.^7. 

Nord,  department  of.  98, 467. 468. 

Oarn*ABT  dJsf oursss :  by  Prsslitnt 
of   Senate.  63;    by   Ptsslitnt  of 
Chamber,  205. 
Octroi.  433. 
OfHrial  candidature.  112  ssf. 

pressure   in   elect i«Mi«,  113  ssf  .; 
its  perticttlar 
RepuhJir,   120,   US; 
with  Imprrial  srslem,  123. 
OHicials.  prrmaaeal.  tli«ir  InH 

in  defvirt  meats  «»f  I  he  State.  281-288. 
OUrier  le  Dala^  141 

2k 
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OUivier,  M.  ^Ue,  :»(>,  436. 

"  One  man  one  TOte,"  72. 

"  One  vote  one  raloe  " :  difficult j  of 
eqoalleing  valae  of  vote  in  indirect 
elections,  36;  under  acmtin  d'ar- 
Tondissement,  8&-88. 

Opportunist,  party  in  Parliament, 
251,  42&-i43;  criticisms  of  it,  433; 
history  of  the  term  and  of  the  group, 
42(S-428;  iu  poUcy  iUustrated  by 
MM.  Ferry  and  de  Freycinet,  434- 
437,  440;  reUtions  with  Radicals 
(see  Conoentration),  427, 445 ;  anti- 
clerical, proceedings  of,  499. 

Opposition,  no  conception  of  it  in 
English  parliamentary  sense,  299, 
845;  failure  of  Reactionaries  in, 
under  Republic,  383. 

Ordonnanee  de  nim4ieUt  315. 

Orleans,  Due  d'  (Ferdinand),  360; 
hU  wiU,  864,  370. 

Orl^ns,  Due  d'  (the  Regent),  336. 
(Philippe  J^gaUt^),  357,  362,  378, 

410. 
(Louis  Philippe,  q.v.) 
(son  of  Ck>mte  de  Paris),  369- 

373,  380. 
Prince  Henri  d',  393. 

Orl^nSiDuchessed*  (motherofComte 
de  Paris),  7.  364. 

Orleans,  family  and  dynasty  (nee  also 
Monarchy  of  July,  Louis  Philippe, 
Comtede  Paris),  its  charaeteristics, 
268, 373,  3!  13 ;  more  harshly  treated 
by  Second  Empire  than  by  Repub- 
lic, 354;  indemnity  for  its  confis- 
cated estates,  351 ;  its  descent,  356 ; 
its  ancient  precedence,  362 ;  to  what 
it  owes  its  prestige,  364 ;  lustre  shed 
upon  it  by  Due  d'Aumale,  366;  iU 
celebration  of  centenary  of  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.,  370,  409. 

Orleanism,  injured  by  Comtede  Paris, 
351,  3(»1 ;  iu  popularity  under  Sec- 
ond Empire,  361. 

OrleauisU,  6,  24,  175,  316,  354  seq. 

Paillkbon,  M.,  4.'<7. 

Palais  Bourbon.  $ee     Chamber     of 

Deputies. 
Palmerston.  Lord,  171.  423. 
Panama  affair  {see  aho  Corruption, 

political),  152,  204,  24:<,  2!)9  9eq., 
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329,  883, 889-891, 431!.  440, 464.  481; 
the  trials,  802^805. 

PoJiamisles ,  811, 4B4. 

Papal  Eneyelical.  181, 406  i^. 

Paris, Comtede,  8k  140, 887;  bis  qual- 
ities, 836,  8BS»  889;  Us  aataoilssloB 
to  Comte  do  Ghamboid,  181,  MiH. 
855,356;  pathetle  dicBmsUiicca  of 
his  death,  858, 889;  hia  attltade  to 
the  Orleanist  traditioo,  857,  858, 
360,  370,  408;  Us  Divine  Bight, 
361 ;  hia  aUianod  with  Boolaagists, 
866,885. 

Paris,  its  fisMflnaliie  aodety,  190. 
373,  381;  its  rav«liitioMtfy  tndl- 
Uon,  474, 478  ssf . ;  its  inHn—rw  oa 
the  natloii,  988, 8SI,  474;  iU  points 
of  resemUaBOo  with  Londoo  aad 
New  York,  819;  the  foyer  oT  the 
opera,  839;  pabUeasBSS  of  doeeney 
under  RopoUlo  and  Soeoad  Etepira. 
881,  888;  disappaaraneo  of  tbo  sa- 
lon, 889;  ParisiaB  foyalistt  eom- 
pai«d  with  eoontrj  gsntlsamn,  873 : 
municipal  eouwU  of,  8R2;  its  eoa- 
necHon  with  Bonlangisi,  406, 478- 
479;  eeatralisad  admlBiatratloB  of. 
461 ;  change  in  Flanbonrg  St.  Gor- 
maln,  377 ;  iafliMBOs  of  Autocracy 
In,  881;  M.  Julea  Ferry's  esperi- 
enoe  of  ita  mooda,  486. 

Parliamentary  proeednrs  aad  prac^ 
Uoe  In  Fnuies  (see  Parliaoient), 
194-245;  ita  ralea  the  prodoet  of 
eighty  years'  azperioDes,  194. 

Parliamentary  systen:  needs  party 
system  as  ita  eonplenent,  82, 174- 
176,  3S2-SS8;  baft  party  system 
never  prodoeed  by  it  In  France. 
342;  ineapacity  of  Frsneb  to  ase, 
107, 178,  179-180,  184,  217,  227,  235 : 
incompatible  with  eentrallsed  bo- 
reaocraey,  184,  194.  988,  277,  422: 
not  respected  In  France,  198;  Its 
good  featores,  194;  extniTagant 
finance  under,  281-08;  EagUsh 
parliamentary  systsa  too  eonpU- 
cated  to  imitate,  289;  its  failors  la 
Franee  not  doe  to  OBlveftal  suf- 
frage or  to  paysseat  of  BMBibers. 
261-262;  aader  Beotoratloa,  314; 
under  Moaarehy  of  Jaly,  980;  Iu 
imporutkNifraaiBaflaad,988;  its 
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introduction  In  1814,272  §eq.,^Z; 
enoonrmget  mediocrity  in  French 
public  life,  288 ;  in  France  oonuins 
no  restraining  power  against  politi- 
cal corruption,  322  aeq, ;  and  public 
decency,  330;  popular  governnieut 
and  mlddle^lasa  ananJiy,  3tei: 
doubtful  if  parliamentary  states- 
men could  be  utilised  in  France, 
428;  profitable  to  Opportunist 
group,  433. 

Parliament  (see  ai$o  Senate,  Cham- 
ber»  Registration,  Polling,  Party 
System,  Candidates,  Commissions, 
Budget,  Reporters,  Corruption) : 
rarying  aamberof  members  of  leg- 
iaUtare  since  tbe  Rerolution,  88; 
members  of  parliament  dispensers 
of  public  patronage,  126.  152.  \ti:\; 
reasons  which  deter  men  of  high 
character  from  enteriug,  179-181 ; 
meeting  of,  209;  parliamentary 
oratory,  21 1 ;  speeches  may  be  read, 
238 ;  debating  by  proxy.  230 ;  method 
of  Uking  divisions,  241-242;  rot- 
Ing  by  proxy,  241;  resignation  of 
seats,  243;  parliamentary  priri- 
lege,  conception  of ,  243 ;  proportion 
of  ministers  to  members  of  two 
Houses,  2S9 ;  placarding  of  parlia- 
mentary discourses,  283;  does  not 
in  Prance  reflect  character  of  peo- 
ple, 302;  why  English  Parliament 
secapes  political  corruption  which 
perrades  French,  321 ;  no  restrain- 
ing moral  influences  in  French  Par- 
liament, 322. 

Puriant  pour  la  S^ritt  333. 

Party  system:  es»ential  to  parlia- 
mentary government.  82,  174-176: 
tu  salutary  elfecu  In  Great  Briuin, 
173,  322;  composition  of  Chamber 
partly  due  to  its  absence,  176;  its 
abeeooe  causes  ministerial  Instabil- 
ity. 218;  incompatible  with  sjrsiem 
of  bureaux  and  commissions,  234; 
purifying  influence  of.  in  parlia- 
mentary goremment.  317 ;  protects 
Flaglish  legislaturs  from  inttueocet 
to  which  French  parliament  is  ex- 
poaed.  322;  pmspect  of  its  sdTeot 
In  France,  174.  X23,  443;  exitteoce 
aad  origin  in  Great  Britain,  341. 


why  it  has  nerer  succeeded  in 
France,  643-649 ;  French  politicians' 
only  conception  of  it  a  plebiscitary 
organisation,  349. 

Pas  de  Calais,  department  of,  467. 

Pasquier,  Baron,  369. 

Pasteur,  II.,  63. 

Patronage,  rested  in  hands  of  sena- 
tors and  deputies,  126,  161,  183; 
eompariaon  with  English  ideas  on 
subject,  184. 

Payment  of  Members  of  Pjsrllament, 
186  9eq. ;  its  effect  on  character  of 
legislature,  187;  not  the  cause  of 
failure  of  parliamentary  system, 
260,  361;  nor  of  political  corrup- 
tion, S36. 

Psasantry  (see  aUo  ProvlBoes),  117, 
161,  168,  163,  306:  "sons  of  psas- 
anu,"  168;  prosperity  of,  uder 
Second  Empire,  388,  400;  Boua- 
partist  tradition  of,  387 ;  peasantry 
andsocialism,  466, 470-473;  migra- 
tion of.  to  towns,  47^473. 

Peel.  Sir  Robert,  170,  236. 

Pkrt9  BlamcM,  the,  406. 

Persigny,  M.  de,  117-118,  373. 

Peterloo,  262. 

Philippe  V.  (of  Sp«ia),  302-363. 

Philippe  VI.,  361. 

"  Philippe  VII."  (sfcComtede  Puris), 
367,363w 

Picard,  M.,  346. 

Picot.  M.,  117. 

Pitt,  Mr..  171. 

Pius  MI.  and  Napoleon.  4no. 

Place  Beauvau.  oAce  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior  (^.r.). 

Plebiscitary  element,  the,  366  ssf.; 
not  necessarily  Bnaapartlst,  366. 

Plebiscite :  no  other  clasa  of  eleetkm 
calls  forth  so  many  Tocea.  t2; 
origin  of  term,  173;  pUbisdtary 
character  of  certain  elections  uder 
Third  Republic.  174 ;  suited  to  the 
French  temperament,  186,  349; 
contrary  to  piriaclples  of  1780.  421 ; 
precautions  taken  against  It  under 
Kepnblic.  2kf\  ■  lu  asiociatinn  with 
Sedan.  4'J8. 

Plombieres.  interview  at,  409L 

Plural  to! inc.  prartieally  noa-eais^ 
eat  la  Franre,  T2. 
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Plutarch,  292-293. 

Plntocraej,  growth  of  its  inflnenoe  in 
America  since  Tocqneville's  time, 
190;  its  inflnenoe  in  shaping  the 
ethics  of  the  world,  318  seq. ;  of 
less  power  under  Louis  Philippe 
than  under  Republic,  858;  its 
prominence  in  Paris  an  objection 
to  the  restoration  of  a  Court,  882; 
its  progress  in  KngHwh  society,  882. 

Political  controversy:  its  bitterness 
in  France,  147, 179 ;  more  acute  at 
elections  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, 180. 

Political  parties,  841-486. 

Politicians :  types  of  local  politicians, 
83-84 ;  power  of  local  coteries,  185. 

Polling  at  elections:  polling  hours, 
79;  usually  at  Hairie,  96;  pro- 
cedure, 96-100  (see  aUo  Ballot); 
counting  of  rotes,  100;  constitution 
of  counting  oommittee  for  final  re- 
turn, 136. 

Ponsard,  F.,  369. 

Poubelle,  M.,  392. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Comte,  266,  274. 

Pr^fet  of  the  Seine,  96, 116, 392. 

Pr^fets:  their  influence  in  elections, 
119;  their  relations  with  deputies, 
122 ;  their  control  of  local  Uberties, 
392. 

President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
l!t5-20{l;  his  precedence,  IfiG;  his 
election,  salary,  fuuctions,  196-198; 
his  unimpartiality,  199:  rarions 
holders  of  the  office,  203-209;  aeU 
as  leader  of  the  House,  239;  con- 
sulted in  Ministerial  Crises,  278-27a 

President  of  the  Council,  the  Prime 
Minister  so  called,  30;  not  leader 
of  the  Chamber,  239;  number  of 
men  who  have  filled  the  ofiice  in 
France  and  in  England,  262 ;  facility 
with  which  untrained  Frenchmen 
fill  this  office,  268. 

President  of  the  Republic  (see  M. 
Thiers,  Marshal  Mac2^Iahon,  M. 
Ortfvy,  M.  Camot,  M.  Casimir- 
P^rier,  M  Felix  Faure),  his  rela- 
tions  with  Parliament,  13,  209-*J10, 
2.-»1.  278-279,  392. 

President  of  the  Senate,  51,  63,  190, 
206,  279,  439. 


Pretender,  the  Tooof,  S70;  Pretand 

ers,  French,  888,  878, 388|  410. 
Prevost-Paradol,  809. 
Prime  MInlttan  of  Lmda  Pbilippo— 

LaiBtt«,860. 

CasimirwP^rtor,  980. 

Sonlt,  Ifarahal,  980. 

Ouizot,200. 

Mol^  7. 
Prime  Ministars  of  tha  Bapabtte  C 
aUo  President  of  the  Cooacfl)— 

BouigMis,  40,  in,  S8, 4B8-ftB0. 

Brisson,  198, 4aL 

GasimiiwP^rier,  190L 

Doelere,  396,  tV. 

Dufiiare,  983^  488. 

Dapoy,  48,  lift,  lei,  196, 91^ 

FaUiteea,  998, 9Bft. 

F^rry,  Jotoi,  98, 80^  149, 998, 4S4. 
466. 

Floqoot,  198, 986, 808^808. 

Freydoot,  917,  998,  954, 988, 4S7, 
440,447. 

GambetU,  98, 198, 905, 917, 447. 

Goblet,  55, 148, 499. 

Lonbet,  918.  996. 

M^ine.  41, 198,  988. 

Ribot,  48, 226.  288,  80(^  800. 

RochebooSt,  978. 

Ronvier,  807, 800, 490. 

Simon,  Julea,  98. 

Tirard,  996, 955. 

WaddingtoD,  917, 958. 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Beetoratloo  — 


Prime  Ministers  of  the  Seeoad  Em- 
pire— 
£mile  Onivier,  318;  486. 

Princes  of  families  whieb  have  feigned 
In  France :  ineligible  for  PrsaSdeDcy 
of  Republic,  908;  meassres  taken 
against  them,  90, 430-440. 

Proecpe,  Caf4,  the,  431. 

Programmes,  political,  218 ;  perennial 
character  of,  448. 

Protection  and  Socialism.  485. 

Provinces,  the  Frsnch:  senatorial 
delegates,  44 ;  a  senatorial  election. 
58:  political  indifference  in.  8.\ 
152:  provincial  politleiana,  83-84, 
127. 177,  178,  181  mq. ;  an  election 
of  a  deputy,  96;  infliience  of  the 
Pr^fets,    121;    mhslsteftel    Tishs, 
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240-247;  proTiocUl  noblMM,  37^ 
880;  Socimlirai  Id,  464-473;  ibe 
•ilenM  of  Um  t111«(M,  465 ;  mifr*- 
Uon  of  popaUUon  to  Paris,  473. 

QvAi  d'Onay  (Bflniiitire  dm  Affairet 

£timiif^r«),  206,  3SI,  S88. 
Queen *■  Speech:  nothinf  whkh  cor- 

respoiidt  to,  in  French  Parliament, 

210-211.  219. 
Qaett«an  of  the  Chambera,  197-196, 

214. 

RADiCALt,  party  In  Parliament,  251, 
310,  S47,  444-462;  and  General 
Bonlanger,  440 ;  objeetione  to  ezpol- 
tion  of  Prineee,  29,  440;  a  Radical 
Ministry  (Mt  Booffeois,  M.),  442, 
457;  oonneetion  with  SodalisU, 
444,  459;  sabdirlsions  of  party, 
444 ;  iu  forces,  447;  its  profrarames, 
446 ;  iu  allefod  danfcer  to  the  Sute. 
453,  456, 461 ;  eompared  with  other 
Repnblicans,  457. 

Radical-Socialists.  44T,  464. 

Raffet,  391. 

Railway  companies,  grant  passes  to 
members  of  Parliament,  197 ;  bear 
coet  of  Mlnistorial  )onmeys,  283. 

RaUUs,  the,  401^15;  history  of  papal 
encyclical  of  1892. 404-413:  rallying 
to  the  Republic  not  inrented  by  the 
Pope.  413. 

Ramband.  M..  286w 

Reactionaries  (etc  alto  RojralisU.  Or- 
leanists.  Mooarehlsts.  Booapartists. 
Boulanidsm).  their  political  Inepti- 
tude under  Third  Republic.  24,  315, 
S47.  34A.  351,  380;  their  internecine 
strife.  24.  175;  Its  disappearance 
has  not  made  them  formidable.  3K2 ; 
different  types  In  the  proTinces. 
373^379;  their  dwindling  Inrioence 
at  the  polls.  383;  their  ntllisatioa 
of  the  (*burch.  405.  409  e^. ;  their 
incapacity  reeognleed  by  the  Pope. 
409;  noexcluslTe  right  to  title  Coo- 
serratlTe.  450;  disorganised  by 
papal  poHry^HiS. 

Rrmnftrorilon  of  France  after  great 
Ktviilution.  21V2in. 

RedlstribotkNi  of  teats.  99. 

M^trtmdmm,  172,  38S. 


Reform  Bill  of  18S2, 17a 

Reggio,  Doo  de  (Marshal  Omiinot). 
25a 

R^mes.  duration  of.  In  Franes  tines 
Revolution,  348. 

Registration  of  electors :  regulated  by 
laws  of  Louis  Napoleon,  67 ;  sim* 
pllcity  of  system,  68;  cheapness 
compared  with  English  system,  69, 
73-74 ;  conducted  by  municipalities, 
70;  mode  of  rerislon,  70-72:  dla- 
adrantages  of  Frsnch  systsm.  75 
Mf. ;  proportion  of  alactoti  to  the 
population,  86-87. 

Reichshofen,  battle  of,  246. 

Reinach.  M.  Joeeph,  231. 

Reinach,  M.  SakMBon,  154, 179. 

Rtfmusat,  M.  de,  413,  419. 

Renan,  M..  53:  on  M.  de  Lesssps, 
803;  on  the  Second  Bmpire,  401; 
on  M.  de  Freycinet,  437. 

Reporters  of  Commissions.  223;  their 
importance,  224;  reporter  gsnsral 
of  Budget.  227-230.  231;  reportefs 
of  sections  of  Budget,  2S6. 

Representation  of  the  people,  parlla- 
mentary,  sf«  UnlTersal  Suffrage. 

Republitf .  meanings  of  the  term,  294 ; 
"  superior  intersst  of  the."  307. 

Republic,  the  First,  263.  294,  328,  8I2, 
348.452. 

Republic,  the  Second  {mm  Rerolntlon 
of  1M8).  63.  165, 18ii.  348.  387. 

Republic,  the  Third :  iU  polltica  per* 
raded  by  the  Jealous  spirit  of  group, 
173.  218:  the  governed  and  the 
goremors.  190;  Iu  politicians  in- 
spire no  popular  inlerset,  19t-l9CS; 
and  the  clericals,  2QA.  216 ;  defective 
financial  system.  230,  232;  eorm^ 
tlon  under,  291-<338;  the  hopsa  of 
iu  founders,  296:  its  sundard  of 
morality,  .tfi :  as  guardUn  of  public 
decency.  330;  founded  with  t lie  aid 
of  the  Uberabi.  418;  bv  reason  of 
RrariUmsry  diviiioni.  6.  S4iS;  has 
la«f^l  tvii*«  a^  long  a«  any  ether 
rrtriinr  since  RcTolulioo,  348;  pffm- 
prrt  of  lt«  iierpetuity.  3r4>.  400.  Its 
dtirsTtoti  priilone«*«l  by  InefHitudeoC 
nioitsrrhlMs.  .I?!*.  3Ki;  local  ind^ 
prodrnre  afi«ler.  r«*inpared  with  Iwh 
perial  regime.  1 18. 310 ;  Us  retention 
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of  Imperial  limiutions  on  liberty, 
397-31M) ;  submission  of  Catbolics  to, 
ordered  by  the  Pope,  406. 

Republican  form  of  Government :  iti 
>nrtuous  tradition,  292;  origin  of 
the  legend,  29a-2»5;  belief  under 
Second  Empire  of  its  purifying  ef- 
fect, 296,  ^;  not  responsible  for 
all  evils  arising  out  of  Parliamen- 
tary system,  324. 

Republicans :  their  divisions,  175, 217, 
347;  the  Opportunists  chiefly  prof- 
ited from  them,  431;  their  former 
criticisms  of  corruption  of  Empire, 
295,  326;  their  connection  with 
Panama  affair,  299-306 ;  the  notion 
that  they  ought  to  be  of  austere 
morals,  329;  united  for  a  moment 
by  the  Seize  Mai,  347;  political 
groups  (see  Left  Centre  Opportu- 
nists, Radicals,  SociaiisU),  431; 
"concentration,"  349,  440-442; 
essay  of  new  Moderate  party,  442. 

Republics  of  Antiquity,  266;  their 
legend  of  virtue,  292,  327. 

Restoration  period,  208,  211,  214.  234, 
266  M9.,  274,  348,  372, 418;  political 
groups  under,  343. 

Revisionists  {see  Boulangism),  351, 
385,449. 

Revision  of  Constitution :  the  revision 
of  1884,  30,  32,  47,  244,  393;  figures 
uu  Radical  programmes,  448. 

Revolutionary  Calendar,  248. 

Revolution,  French,  6,  63,  147,  220, 
267,  270,  275,  333,  335,  374-3n,  452, 
4<>6.  474,  483,  486 ;  its  tradition  of 
improvisation,  289;  its  pseudo-clas- 
sical basis,  292;  no  foundation  on 
wliich  to  form  party-system  in  1789, 
342;  every  succeeding  regime  a 
phase  of,  413;  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
416 ;  and  socialism,  483. 

Revolution  of  1M8,  7.  164,  170,  186, 
214.  261,  270.  380,  418,  432,  455. 

Revolution  of  July,  170,  345,  360,  364- 
»«,  418. 

Revolution  of  4th  September,  418, 436. 

Ribot,  M..48,  286,  300,  413. 

Ricanl,  M.,  4r>8. 

Klohflieu,  Cardinal,  359. 

Riphi  and  l^ft,  arranjrpment  of  par- 
ties in  Houses  of  Legislature,  351. 
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RiToli,  battle  of,  306, 430. 

Rivoli,  Due  do  (Mantel 
250. 

Roanne,  468. 

Robespierre,  63, 314, 343, 481,469, 474. 

Rochefort,  M.  Henri,  40, 406, 496, 481. 

Roche,  M.  Jolea,  146,  aOtf. 

Roland,  Bime.,  293. 

Rosebery,  Lonl,  171. 

Rouher,  M.,  143. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  289-283. 

Rouvier,  BL,  286, 307, 309,  tf8, 446. 

Royalists  (see  aUo  Beactionarioa, 
LegitimiaU,  OrleaniaCa,  etc.),  S53- 
384;  their  modorn  IdM  of  DiTine 
Right,  361-363;  contimtt  Wlwem 
Parisian  and  eoontry  fMrttomen, 
8T4 ;  Royallat  Bobtot  of  B«Tolatlott- 
ary  origin,  876;  fanflaiia  of  mn- 
dent  lineage,  876-878 ;  ^eftfc 
nobUsm  d$  prooiiiot,  81B;  eom- 
pared  with  pleMadtiiry  •iMBont, 
386;  their  attitndo  to  tbo  Ghorcb, 
4(»;  their  onion  with  Badiola  in 
Boulangist  moTomeot,  406,  479; 
their  attitude  to  the  Pope  after  en- 
cyclical, 411-413 ;  their  applaoee  of 
Socialists  in  Chamber,  884, 488. 

Royer-Collard,  M.,  909,  341,  418, 483. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  968. 

Russia,  relations  of  France  with,  863* 
394-307. 

SAAKBRttcK,  battle  of,  897. 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  297, 834, 886. 

Sainte-Beuve,  M.,  344,  389. 

St.  Amaud,  Marahal,  878. 

St.  Etienne,  468. 

St.  Ouen,  367,  273. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  170. 

Sand,  George,  369. 

Sandeau,  Jnlea,  389. 

Saone-et-LoIre,  department  of,  466. 

Sarcey,  M.,  312,  338. 

Sardon,  M.,  314,  891. 

Savoy,  annexation  of,  408. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  386. 

Say,  M.  L^on,  30,  56,  111,  186,  166, 
284,  419,  423,  431,  4^;  on  French 
Budget  system,  296-227, 833. 

Soberer,  M., :»,  56. 

Schneider,  M.,  216. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  286. 
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ocrib6t  M.f  SBO* 

SenUin  dTorrondUmmmU,  87;  Um 
aiTondiMement  as  an  electoral  area, 
86-M:  oompaxBd  with  serutin-de- 
tiste,  90-93. 

Scrutin-de-iUUtTt ;  EByliah Inatance 
of,  M);  lu  alleged  adraotagea  and 
defects,  91-(I3;  mode  of  noting  at, 
97:  raltdatlon  of,  100;  QambetU's 
adroeacy  of  it,  170,  907 ;  Ha  plebia- 
eltary  uaet,  91, 091, 430. 

fiebaatopol,  380. 

SeooDd  Chamber  (sm  oiso  Seaata), 
not  always  found  In  Freaeh  eonstl- 
iatSona,  4 ;  opinions  of  Lally-ToUen- 
dal,  Danton,  and  Gambetta  apoo, 
0;  argoments  for  and  against  do- 
dooed  from  French  preeedents,  0, 
T;  the  distincUre  S|irit  of,  8,  85, 
42;  possible  bases  of,  10,  15-14; 
rariotts  projects  submitted  to  Na- 
tional Assembly,  14-82;  potential 
strength  of,  32,  42. 

Secretaries  of  the  Chambers,  190. 

Secret  voting  (see  al9o  Ballot),  com- 
pared with  English  practice,  99. 

Sedan,  battle  of,  840,  807,  83«,  850, 
402,  420,  4.15. 

5eii«  Mai,  175. 101,  278,  347,  404,  409. 

Sembai,  M..  470. 

Seaata  (see  al*o  Second  Chamber), 
3-40;  ihe  senau  of  1875,  22;  lu 
eottstitntioo,  23;  the  nominated 
elMuent,  84.  33;  dissensions  with 
Lower  Chamber,  27,  89,  41,  47;  its 
reform,  30-33;  more  Indostrions 
than  Chamber  of  Depaties,  32,  41, 
300;  Its  opposition  to  Boolangism, 
39;  Um  trial  of  General  BonUnger, 
40;  **  grand  cooncll  of  the  coo- 
manes,"  23,  43,  40 ;  senatorial  elec^ 
tors,  44;  secondary  position,  40> 
80;  onsatisfartory  eompositSon,  51, 
flO-00;  compared  with  formerly, 
fiO ;  its  group.  49 ;  a  senatorial  elec^ 
tioa,  types  of  candidates,  .10-09;  a 
sitting  of  the  senate,  H3 ;  lU  real  ntil- 
Ity  in  the  constitution,  04:  rarely 
interferes  with  flnanclal  eztrara- 
gaace  of  Chamber.  2:13:  lu  power 
tn  make  a  minittry  resign,  40,  41, 
4.VS .  It*  Sortahst  elem^l.  470. 

Separaiioo  of  the  powers.  Indistinctly 


apprehended  by  French  poUtidana, 
818,  835,  843,  276. 
Si^te.  Abb^,  5. 

Simon,  M.  Jules,  86,  00,  08, 108, 881, 
340,  419,  437. 

Skobelef ,  General,  429. 

Sly,  Christopher,  847. 

Smith,  Adam,  319. 

Socialism,  Christian,  407, 483. 

SodalisU,  the:  the  party  in  Purlia- 
■Mnt,  236,  304, 403  ssg. ;  posslMUty 
of  pmdent  clsssss  bainff  drlTsn  to 
set  ap  a  strong  goranunant  for 
fearof  th«m.380, 443;  as  In  mhldia 
of  century,  400;  thair  aati-«larieal- 
ism,4Mi.  401-404;  causes  of  growth, 
463-404 ;  regions  in  which  they  are 
stroogeat,  465-471 ;  Socialism  of  the 
aottth,  409;  In  Plarla,  475  ssg. ;  con- 
nection with  Boolanglam,  403, 408. 
470,  478-479;  more  eonneotlon  with 
discontent  and  diaorder  than  with 
scientiflc  coUectlTism,  471  SS9.,480- 
403 ;  connection  with  the  Commaaa, 
470  mq,:  their  newapapers,  401: 
their  demeanonr  in  Psaiiiameat, 
482 ;  Socialism  and  the  French  Rer- 
olutlon,  483;  Socialiam  and  pnfim^ 
tlon,  485. 

Society,  sec  Paris. 

Solferlao.  battle  of.  840,  897. 808, 400. 

Sophia,  the  Electress,  880L 

Sonlt,  Marshal,  860,  3N0. 

8oup€rd«  Btautair^,  431. 

8ou^-€4tiriHalrt9t  153. 

Sonth  Sea  Bubble.  380. 

SpaaWi  marriagea.  484. 

Speaker  of  the  Hoass  of  Comasona. 
190. 108.  800.  200.  200. 

Spoiler.  M.,  314,  438.  429. 

StalFl,  Mme.  de.  111.414,410,438;  her 
enthasiaam  for  BrHlah  Caaatltn- 
tlon,  80ri  sff .,  273. 

Stanley.  Dean,  841. 

Sagar  bonntles.  485. 

Taikk,  M..  53.  81.  130,  179.  311.  3». 
380,  457 ;  his  descHpCkm  of 
under  Second  Empire,  400. 

Talleyrand.  Prince  de.  >7:W374. 414. 

Tarn.  cie|«rimeat  of,  461* 

T^mgm,  Lf,  31?. 

rUraM<4vr,  ;U4.  474. 
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Thierry,  A.,  859. 

Thiers,  M.,  56, 166, 175. 188,  261, 946- 
347,  359,  413,418-419;  his  aUitade 
to  the  House  of  Orleans,  355, 361 ; 
relations  with  GambetU,  419,  481, 
445. 

Thistlewood,  262. 

Thnreau-Dangin,  Hint,  de  la  Mon- 
archie  de  JuilUt,  189,  345. 

Tirard,  M.,  220,  255,  261. 

TocqueTille,  M.  de,  311,  317,  809; 
Souvenirs^  165,  342;  criticised  by 
J.  8.  Mill,  167;  D4mocratie  en 
Amirique,  190;  his  letters,  190; 
on  French  and  English  centralisa- 
tion, 423. 

Tonkin,  278,  435. 

Toulon,  siege  of,  389. 

Toulouse,  battle  of,  396;  diocese  of, 
411;  elections,  76,  134;  SodalisU 
of,  469. 

Tonlonse,  Gomte  de,  363. 

Tnileries,  sack  of  the,  in  1792,  268; 
Court  of  the,  under  Second  Em« 
pire,  296-298,  334,  372,  386. 

Turin,  treaty  of,  402. 

Ultras  (under  the  Restoration), 
343. 

Under-secreUries,  255,  258-259. 

United  Sutes  of  America,  the:  its 
Constitution,  6,  11,  14,  272,  319; 
growth  of  plutocracy  in,  190.  318 
seq. ;  the  President  of,  396 ;  Catho- 
lic Church  in,  408. 

Universal  Suffrage  (Manhood  Suf- 
frage), its  introduction  in  France, 
66,  214 ;  its  effect  on  composition  of 
Chamber,  163;  the  first  elections 
under  it,  184S-^»2,  165 ;  the  Second 
Empire,  its  creation,  166;  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  1871,  166;  oon> 
nection  of  wide  franchise  with  tone 
of  representatiTe  assemblies,  ll>7- 
172 ;  necessity  of  organising  popular 
franchise,  172;  not  the  cause  of 
failure  of  parliamentary  system, 
^aO;  nor  of  political  corruption, 
325 :  a  monarchy  set  up  in  France 
would  have  to  be  based  on  it,  381; 
acceptance  of  universal  military 
service,  4.'2. 

Untried  prisoners,  treatment  of,  399.    { 


Ufyper   Chamber,    see    Senate    mad 

Second  Chamber. 
Ux^  DnefaMM  d',  140. 
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Bj  thM  Sight  Hoo.  JAMSS  BSTCB,  D.CX. 
MJ>.J6r  Abtrdan^  Auik&r  0/  -  Tkt  H^ly  ^^msm  Empirer  «*. 

Third  Edition  RevlMd  Throughoiit.     In  Two  Volnmes 
Largo  lamo.    Prko«  $4«oo9  #•# 


TMi  new  edUkm  has  been  prmcdcaOy  rewritteii,  aad  ia  the  thorough 
vhkh  it  has  vndergone.  not  only  have  all  diAcull  and  ooatrovctied  potelt 
looonsklered,  hut  in  erery  possible  way  the  infonaatioo  ghren  fa  btoqght  op  to 
All  statistics  have  been  carefdlly  corrected  by  the  falast  olBdal  reoofds»  and 
tntioflial  changes  in  the  Slates  since  1889  have  been  (so  fu*  as  possible)  noted. 

In  the  new  material  added  Mr.  Brycc  enters  quite  fully  into  recent  pottticSk  takat 
-  Dote  of  the  issues  of  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  the  efliscts  of  public  opialoa  oa 
ooch  questions  as  the  force  bill,  the  tarili;  the  silver  question,  in  deciding  the  oto^ 
tions.  the  relations  of  the  political  parties  to  each  of  these  topics,  discusses  at  toaM 
length  the  growth  of  new  parties,  and  comments  on  the  Hawaiian  troubles,  mm 
aspects  of  the  agitation  for  female  suffrage,  etc 

The  changes  in  the  financial  position  of  the  Nadoo  are  oomaMnted  upon,  and 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Labor  in  recenl  years  as  shown  in  the  HomeMaad  Molt 
of  tiqa  and  the  Railroad  Strikes  of  1194.  Attention  fa  caHad  to  die  dai^CfB.  oa 
the  one  hand,  of  a  constant  influx  every  year  of  half  a  milUoo  of  untrainod  Earo- 
peans.  and  on  the  other  of  the  growing  infkience  of  wealth  over  the  country,  and 
such  sinister  results  as  "combines.**  huge  corporatiooB,  etCn  which  are  able  la 
crush  competition  and  even  influence  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  something  fa  said  hopcfolly  of  the  efforts  of  municipal 
lefermers  to  purifjr  politics,  and  of  the  revoh  of  the  better  portion  of  the  eommunily 
in  its  effort  to  repress  Rings,  to  minimise  the  action  of  the  Machine,  and 
the  rule  of  the  Boss. 

Four  entirely  new  chapters  are  added  in  which  the  author  rtJirusses  Tlr 

Rmg  m  AVw  Y0rk  Olf,  Th€  f^tttmi  md  mdmtt^ftkt  N^r§,  Tkt  SmUk 
Hkg  Wmr,  and  Tkt  H^mu  •ftkt  Smhm, 
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THE 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  PHILIP  ALEXAHBXR  BRUCE 
Two  Volumes.    8vo«    Price,  $6.oo.  Mi 


.  Mr.  Brace's  work  b  •zluuiatiT*,  tbonofkt  tkoacktfal,  latw Uag,  aiifM. 
Let  it  never  again  be  said  that  the  American  historian  lacks  patience.  The  mass 
of  manuscripts  and  records  from  which  the  author  has  gfeased  the  pMi  and  point 
and  spirit  is  absolutely  monumentaL  .  .  •  These  two  vohimes  of  600  pafcs  each 
are  crammed  with  crisp  and  interesting  matter.  ...  So  conscientioosly  has  he 
obserred  his  limitations,  and  so  spiritedly  has  he  treated  his  matter,  that  his  readers 
will  not  only  forgive  his  voluminousness,  but  will  hope  that  he  may  live  to  write 
many  more  volumes  like  these. —  Ckicagv  THhmt, 

Mr.  Brace's  work  is  one  that  must  be  commended  throughout  It  Is  a  alnt  «# 
infonnation  and  a  standard  of  aothoiity,  and  is  bound  to  make  its  place  among 
the  most  important  of  historical  and  economic  treatises.  Soch  a  work  b  an  honor 
to  American  scholarship,  as  well  as  a  monument  to  the  tireless  industry  and  patient 
methods  that  distinguished  so  many  of  our  American  historical  writers.  —  CnutmrnmH 
IHbutu, 

Mr.  Brace  has  done  for  his  State  what  has  been  done  for  no  other  State  in  the 
Union,  if  for  any  other  country  of  the  worid.  The  work  b  thoroughly  and  exhaus- 
tively done,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  pleasant  style,  coupled  with  vast  erudition. 
Despite  the  abstract  nature  of  the  subject,  the  Ofdhuiy  Utaniy  nndtr  will  tad  It 
very  interesting,  and  will  come  to  see  that  there  b  another  and  grander  fieki  ior 
the  histonan  than  the  relation  of  sieges,  battles,  and  diplomatic  intriguei.  3^fr. 
Brace  has  done  a  good  work  for  Virginia,  of  which  the  Virginians  may  well  be 
proud.  -^  New  Orleans  Puayumt. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  intimate  historical  knowledge  of 
America.  This  work  will  be  useful  for  all  tiaM.  and  not  merely  to  the  by  reader 
who  wishes  to  know  accurately  conceraing  the  early  conditions  of  life  in  Virginia. 
but  to  the  political  economist  and  the  social  scientist  who  b  laboring  to  advance 
the  substantial  intellectual  interests  of  the  world.  —  PkUadtlpkia  Evtmu^  Ttkgrm^, 

To  systematic  American  Colonbl  hbtory  Uhraxy  catalogaas  csatala  as  aiagle 
title  more  valoable  than  the  one  before  us.  The  student  of  American  history  b 
here  put  in  possession  of  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  peopte  in  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  significant  colonies  that  will  be  accepted  as  final  within  its  adopted  field. 
—  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

A  Pofitical  History 

By  OOLDWnr  SMITH,  D.CX. 

Amtk^r  0f"Tlu  UmUtd  Statts,  m  Folititml  History, "  •*Gmess€S  mt  ike 
RiddU  c/  EJtisiemcg**  **  Essays  om  QtusHom  of  tkt  IMy," 
*'A  7>/j^  to  Emflamdr  €t€,,  oU, 


Two  Voluines.    Crown  8vo«    $4.00 


/ 


The  purpose  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  new  woric  is  clearly 
suggested  by  its  sub-title.  It  is  s  political  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  It 
is  a  companion  work  to  his  former  work  on  ''  The  United  States^ 
a  Fblitical  History,"  and,  read  with  it,  it  represents  the  political 
growth  of  the  English  race.  Professor  Smith  has  treated  his 
second  work  with  the  same  succinctness  and  with  the  same  epi- 
grammatic  force  and  weight  as  he  did  his  work  on  the  United 
States,  which  The  Nation  characterized  as  ''  a  Kierary  masterpiece^ 
as  readable  as  a  navei^  remarkable  for  its  compression  ttnAout 
dryness^  and  its  hrilHancy  without  any  rhetorical  efort  or  display.*^ 


**  Professor  Smith's  attractive  style  has  often  been  commented 
on  as  'simple,  unaflected,  and  alwa>'s  load.*  ** ^^  TUmes^Hermid^ 
Chicago. 

"  The  author  has,  as  those  who  know  him  do  not  need  to  be 
tdd,  a  style  which  is  nothing  less  than  fascinating.  ...  Its 
hicidity,  its  graphic  narration,  its  constant  avoidance  of  even  an 
approach  to  dulness  are  quite  as  remarkable  as  iu  incisivenea 
of  judgment  and  originality  of  view.*'  —  Providence  Jonmai. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 

An  OutCxie  of  Political  History,  S492-S87S 

By  OOLDWnr  SMITH,  D.CX. 
Third  Edition.    Witli  Map.    Crown  Syq.    $a.oo 


*  His  survey  of  ereots  is  luminous,  his  esdnuile  of  dmnicter  it  tiofulariy  keen 
and  just,  and  his  style  is  at  once  incisive,  dignified,  and  scholarly.  .  .  .  No  one 
who  takes  up  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  volume  will  readily  lay  it  down  belore  he  has 
finished  it ;  no  one  will  lay  it  down  widioot  acknowledgiog  the  rare  fifts  of  the 
writer.**  —  TJks  Thtus, 


"  Is  a  literary  mastexpieoe^  as  readable  as  a  novel,  remarkable  lor  lis 
sion  without  dryness,  and  its  brilliancy  without  any  rhetorical  elibft  or  display. 
What  American  could,  with  so  broad  a  grasp  and  so  perisct  a  style,  have  reheaned 
our  political  histoiy  from  Columbus  to  Grant  in  three  hundred  duodedoBO  pages 
of  open  tjrpe,  or  would  have  manifested  greater  cahdor  in  his  JodgmeBt  of  men  and 
events  in  a  period  of  four  centuries  ?  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  one  before  Mr. 
Smith  has  attempted  the  feat,  and  that  he  has  the  fieki  to  hims^**^  71#  Naiim, 

'*  It  is  a  marvel  of  condensation  and  lucidity.  In  no  other  book  is  the  same 
field  covered  so  succinctly  and  so  weU.  Of  the  five  chapters,  the  first  deals  with 
the  Colonial  epoch,  the  second  with  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  tliird  and  fourth 
review  the  history  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Ovfl  War, 
and  the  fifth  depicts  the  era  of  rupture  and  reconstruction.  We  have  marked  cei^ 
tain  passages  for  extract ;  but  the  truth  is  that  almost  every  pi^  is  enriched  with 
striking  comments  that  cause  the  reader  to  carefiilly  reconsider,  if  not  to  chaqge, 
his  views  of  historical  persons  and  events.**— T^rw  YcrA  Smt, 

**To  say  that  nothing  comparable  with  this  most  instructive  and  enchanting 
volume  has  hitherto  come  fix>m  Proiiessor  Smith's  pen,  would,  perhaps,  be  only 
anticipating  the  judgment  of  its  readers.**  —  Totomto  Mail, 

'*  As  a  whole,  has  a  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  a  ready  grMp  of  leading 
tendencies  that  should  make  it  particuhtfly  usefiil  to  the  busy  man  who  desires  a 
rapid  survey  of  American  political  history.  By  deliberately  ocf  lectiag  details. 
Professor  Smith  has  been  able  to  fosten  the  attention  upon  salient  points,  and  to 
concentrate  interest  around  the  career  of  the  great  leaders  in  our  political  develop- 
ment** —  Boston  Beacon, 

**  No  pen  has  ever  been  more  eloquent  than  his  in  setting  fofth  the  merits  of 
Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Webster,  and  Lincoln,  and  ocheit  of  ABerfea*s 
great  citiiens.  The  chapters  on  *  Democracy  and  Slavery  *  and  *  Rupture  and 
Reconstruction  *  deserve  thoughtfiU  perusal  by  every  Amerfoaa,  North  mad  South." 
^Pmhiu  O^mion. 
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